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PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROEM. 


On  treating  of  the  very  important  and  extensive  range  of    Ci.  III. 
diseases  included  under  the  present  class,  let  us  first  take  J^ot 
a  brief  survey  of  the  sanguineous  function  which  is  the  ^imi"^* 
immediate  theatre  of  their  operation,  and  the  means  and 
instruments  by  which  it  is  maintained. 

This  comprehensive  subject  may  be  most  conveniently  9?!"*^ 
discussed  under  the  three  following  divisions : —  vmon. 

I.   THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  SANGUINEOUS  SYSTEM. 
IL    ITS  MOVING  POWERS. 
IIL   THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FLUID  CONVEYED. 

I.  The  importance  of  the  blood  to  the  general  health  !•  Mtr 

ghinjarv  of 

of  the  animal  system^  and  its  existence  in  every  part  of  thewn- 
almost  every  organ,  have  been  known  in  every  country  sy*"^"* 
in  vrhich  medicine  has  been  studied  from  the  first  dawn  ^      * 
of  its  cultivation.    It  is  not  necessary  to  retrace  the  wild  ^°'^?'^*®" 
and  idle  hypotheses  that  were  started  in  ancient  times  theses  of  the 
to  account  for  the  means  by  which  this  universal  fluid  »ncieiittk 
travels  from  one  part  to  another,  and  appears  in  every 
quarter.    It  is  enough  to  observe  that,  till  the  great  and 
transcendent  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
completely  established,  the  acutest  physiologists  wan- 
dered about  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  seldom  satisfy- 
ing themselves,  and,  still  more  rarely,  the  world  around 
them :  insomuch  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 

B  2  / 


♦  CL.  IIlO  ■    PHTSIOLOGICAL  PROEM. 

I.  Ml-         conjecture  that  was  ever  vented  upon  the  subject  that  is 

^^^       in  the  least  degree  worthy  of  repetition. 

guinsoui  The  (pinion,  indeed,  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood 

^*™'        through  the  system  was  loosely  started  by  various  writers 

tion  kxxdy    ^ven  of  Very  early  times ;  but  under  every  modification  it 

fj^'P*^      was  found  to  be  accompanied  with  so  many  difficulties  as 

ci^iu,  always  to  be  dropped  alinost  as  soon  as  it  was  revived,  and 

rarely,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  show 

itself  to  any  effective  purpose.  Hippocrates  guessed  at  it, 

Anstotle  assented  to  it,  Serveto,  who  was  burnt  as  a 

heretic  in  1553,  imperfectly  taught  it  by  pointing  out  the 

smaller  circulation,  or  that  through  the  lungs;  and  our 

own  illustrious  countryman,  Harvey,  about  a  century 

inish  to  the  inquiry,  by  estabhshing 

1,  or  that  over  the  whole  frame. 

''S*'  ***  ''****'^  °^  *  circulation  of  the  blood 

^nb  io  tSc  nd  those,  indeed,  on  which  we  chiefly 

pnw  i*y-  ay,  are  deduced  from  the  disposition 

heart ;  the  range  of  the  arteries  and 

what  occurs  when  either  the  arteries 

or  veins  ore  opened,  compressed,  tied,  or  injected.  Htus, 

if  we  open  an  artery,  the  blood  that  jets  from  the  pnno> 

ture  flows  in  a  direction  from  the  heart ;  and  in  a  direc- 

doD  to  the  heart,  if  we  open  a  vein.     A  compression  or 

ligature  upon  an  artery,  puts  a  stop  to  the  blood  diat 

flows  from  above  the  ligature;  but  Uie  same  upon  a  vein 

'  puts  a  stop  to  the  blood  from  below  it,  in  which  direction 

the  vein  immediately  becomes  distended.  In  like  manner* 

an  acid  liquor  injected  into  the  veins  coagulates  the  blood 

in  the  direction  towards  the  heart,  proving  that  the  venous 

Uood  is  every  where  travelling  in  this  course.    While  an 

examination  by  the  microscope  of  the  half-transparent 

vessels  of  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  ctHt- 

finns  the  view  hud  open  by  these  phsenomena,  and  shows 

to  us  a  conUnual  flow  of  the  blood  firom  the  heart  into 

the  arteries,   theni^  into  the  veins,  and  thence  to  the 

heart  again ;  thus  completing  the  drcnlar  career, 

^1^1^^  Hie  arteries,  tfaerefere,  generally  speaking,  terminate 

MnniuM      itt  vcjos;  but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  them,  for  many 
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•re  ethftlant  or  seci^toryy  and  CermiQite  in  minute  orifi-  '*  '^ 
oes  <m  the  8urfiu»ofmembranes  and  other  oi^gms;  which  ^^^^ 
no  microacope^  however,  has  yet  discovered,  but  whose  guiiMoiit 
existence  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we  perceive  ^ 
a  perpetual  oozing  of  fluids,  whose  flow  we  cannot  them  in  ex. 
otherwise  account  for,  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body ;  ^'^^'^ 
whidi  keeps  their  surfaces  moist,  and  makes  motion  easy. 
While,  according  to  M.  Magendie,  whose  experiments,  ^  -J^" 
however,  seem  to  want  confirmation,  other  minute  arte*  lympbatki. 
lies  iermiiiate  m  lymphatics,  which  he  makes  as  much  a 
part  of  the  sanguiferous  system  as  the  veins;  die  lym* 
phadcs  conveying  the  more  attenuate  part  of  the  arterial 
blood,  dighdy  tinged  of  an  opaline  or  rose-coloured  hue, 
thoD^  sometimes  of  a  madder-red ;  such  as  the  fluid 
which  oofises  upon  puncturing  the  lymphatics,  or  the 
thoracic  duct  after  a  long  fest.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
eyamine  into  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  in  the 
present  place,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  it  more 
at  large  when  treating  of  the  excement*  system,  which 
will  be  ibiind  to  embrace  both  the  absorbent  and  secre- 
toiy  vessels.    It  should,  however,  be  remarkbd,  that  in 
iL  Magoidie's  hypothesis  the  veins,  and.  not  the  lym- 
phatics, are  the  absorbents  of  the  body  ^. 

Omittiiig  then  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  ^^^""^ 
lymphatics,  the  machinery  by  which  the  circulation  of  guifenwIT 
the  blood  is  principally  efiected  consists  of  the  heart  i^^  ratOaoery, 
asl^  the  arteries,  and  the  veins. 

The  heart  in  .the  more  perfect  classes  of  animals,  as  ^^o^" 
mammals,  birds,  and  most,  though  not  all,  amphibials^  is  perfect 
a  veiy  compound  organ ;  for  in  all  diese  the  Uood,  when  ^^^'^  ^^ 
leoeiFed  from  the  vdns,  is  first  sent  from  thifc  central 
oigan  to  the  lungs  to  be  duly  aerated,  or,  according  to 
Mr.  Ellis's  hypothesis,  to  be  unloaded  of  its  excess  of 
caibooe,  and  is  afterwards  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the 
same  organ  before  its  general  circulation  overthe  system 
commences.  These  classes,  therefore,  are  said  to  possess 
a  dodUe  drculation.    And  as  the  heart  itself  consists  of 


-«»> 


*  Freds  Elementaire  de  Pbyiiologie,  Tom.  u. 
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I.  M*.  four  cavities,  a  pair,  composing  what  is  called  ati  luiride 
Uteam-  ^^^  ^  ventricle,  belonging  to  each  of  the  two  circulations; 
guiiMoai  and  as  each  of  these  pairs  is  divided  from  the  other  by 
^["^^  a  strong  membrane,  these  classes  are  also  said  to  have 
Ue^  and  ^ot  only  a  double  circulation,  but  a  double  heart;  a  pul- 
orcidBtkm     monary  and  corporeal  circulation,  and  a  pulm(»iary  and 

corporeal  heart 
^^l^  The  heart  is  well  known  to  be  situated  in  the  chest, 

^th€^!rt.  between  the  lungs,  above  the  diaphragm,  and  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  all  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
loosely  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  fibrous  membrane, 
ftamed,  from  its  situation,  pericardium,  possessing  little 
sensibility,  closely  connected  with  the  substance  oi'  the 
diaphragm,  and  reflected  over  the  heart  and  its  large 
vessels.  Its  use  is  to  confine  the  heart  in  its  proper,  post; 
and  to  lubricate  it,  in  its  state  of  unceasing  activity,  with 
a  peculiar  fluid,  denominated  liquor  pericardii,  supposed 
to  be  secreted  by  peculiar  ^^ands,  but  more  probably  ex- 
haled from  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  internal  surface^ 
In  a  state  of  health  tliis  fluid  is  small  in  quantity  and  of 
a  reddish  hue,  some  portion  of  the  red  parts  of  the  blood 
being  intermixed  with  it;  but,  in  a  morbid  state  of  the 
membrane,  it  is  apt  to  accumulate,  change  its  properties, 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  various  complaints  *• 
Bairictive  'j|j^  power  possessed  by  the  pericardium  of  restrain-^ 
the  perictr-  iug  the  heart  to  its  proper  post,  is  obvious  from  the  foU 
dium.  lowing  fact  If,  after  detaching  the  sternum  and  opening 

the  chest,  an  incision  be  made  into  the  pericardium  of  a 
living  animal  wide  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  heart 
will  often  be  found  to  leiqp  out  of  its  sac  through  this 
aperture^  and  to  fall  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  t^ 
kl^  ^f^  thorax.  And  hence  the  common  and  ooUoquial  expses* 
for  Joy.  sion  derived  from  common  feeling,  of  the  leaping  of  the 
heart  for  joy — ^and  it  might  as  wdl  be  said  for  gvieCor 
tenros — ^is  founded  on  actual  fiict  The  heart,  which  is 
loosely  confined  by  its  vessels,  ^often  leaps  as  far  as  its 


J. 


*  See  Bostock*s  Blementuy  System  of  Physiology,  Vol  l  p.  8SS.  8to. 
1884. 
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sumMUidiiigsac  will  allow  it  And  henoe  again  one  cMse  i.  Ma. 
of  the  violent  palpitalioiis  to  wluch  thb  organ  k  sulgeot,  ^^^^  ' 
as  we  dudl  hereafbr  have  to  explain  more  at  large.  guineow 

The  general  structure  of  the  arteries  and  veins  has,  ^'T*. 
till  of  late  years,  been  considered  as  alike^  both  being  ^fSe  h^t 
snppoaed  to  consist  of  two  separate  tunics,  an  elastic  or  Arteiki 
ooter,  and  a  muscular  or  inner,  independently  of  the  soft  "^  ^'^^^ 
and  eoinmon  covering  which  lines  them  within.   Yet  no- 
thing can  dififer  more  widely  than  the  relative  spissitude 
and  power  ascribed  to  these  tunics  compared  with  each 
other  m  difierent  parts  of.  the  circulating  course.    As  Arterial 
the  heart  is  the  salient  point  of  the  circulation,  and  pours- 
fixuth  aboat  two  ounces  of  blood  at  every  jet,  the  great* 
est  fiirce  is  exerted  against  the  arteries  that  immediately 
issue  6om  the  heart*  Here^  therefore^  we  find  the  greatest 
resisting  power;  for  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
the  elastic  tunic  is  stronger  than  the  muscular,  by  which 
contrivance  the  arterial  canal  is  never  too  much  dilated 
in  either  by  the  action  of  the  heart  in  its  contraction,  or, 
its  the  Greeks  call  it,  systole.    In  like  manner  this  tunic 
becomes  stronger  at  the  bending  of  the  joints,  and  oon- 
tinnes  so  through  the  whole  length  of  tbe  curve;  and 
the  same  provision  takes  place  at  the  sharp  angles  made 
by  a  trunk  and  its  branch,  or  at  an  angle  formed  by  the 
diviaum  of  one  trunk  into  two.    As  the  arteries,  howr  ju,'t„^ent  of 
ever,  recede  from  the  heart,  the  blood,  resisted  at  every  the  arterial 
step  by  the  elastic  tunic  of  the  canal  it  flows  through^  ttrtunLsr 
progressively  loses  its  impetus,  and  a  less  elastic  power 
baoomes  necessary  and  is  actually  provided.    At  a  con- 
siderable distance,'  therefore,  from  the  heart,  in  whatever 
direction  the  arteries  ramify,  their  muscular  tunic  soon 
JMWiiMp^a'  their  elastic,  and  gradually  becomes  superior ; 
tiQ  1^  length,  in  the  capillary  arteries,  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
ahagether,  die  only  tunic  of  which  the  canal  consists ;  ^^^^a 
whence  the  ease  with  which  these  vessels  collapse  on  low  of 
mne  occasions,  as  loss  of  blood,  or  the  exercise  of  ter^ 
ror,  or  any  other  depressing  passion ;  and  the  equal  ^ 
aSty  with  which  they  open  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  sod*  blushing. 
den  blush  of  shame  or  modesty. 


fteries  and 
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1.  Ma*  In  the  yeins  the  elastic  and  muscular  tunics  are  consi'* 

^g*J2[J*^  derably  weaker  than  in  the  arteries ;  they  have,  never- 

guineous  theless,  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  arteries;. 

Bytttm.  f^^^  ^^  ^  £g^  exceptions,  they  have  uniformly  to  force 

structure,  the  current  of  blood  upwards  to  the  heart  against  the 
Whjfuiw  power  of  gravitation.  They  are  hence  &r  more  nume- 
nitbed  with    r^usly  fumished  with  valves  than  the  arteries^  by  which 

BUIDCroUS  "  in 

T«lv«,  the  ascending  columns  of  blood  are  prevented  from  re- 
trograding; and  have  by  many  physiologists  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  some  degree  of  contractile,  and  conse- 
quendy  of  propulsive  power  by  the  joint  pressure  of  the 
sides  of  the  arteries  or  muscles  that  accompany  them, 
and  that  of  the  eacternal  atmosphere;  to  which  subject^ 
however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  presently. 
VHietber  I  have  thtts  far  adverted  to  the  commonly  received 

fibl^"^y  opinion,  and  that  taught  by  the  most  celebrated  physio- 
fokt  in  V-  logists  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  by  Mr*  John 
Hunter.  Nevertheless  it  has  long  been  a  disputed  point, 
whether,  not  merely  the  veins,  but  even  the  arteries,  pos«> 
sess  muscular  fibres.  The  physiological  arguments  of 
Bichat,  and  the  chemical  researches  of  Berzelius,  mili- 
tate so  str<xig^y  against  the  affirmadve  to  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  existence  of  such  fibres  in  both  classes  of 
vessels  has  of  late  been  doubted  by  many,  and  the  con- 
tractility of  the  arteries  been  ascribed  to  their  elasticity 
of  texture  alone ;  while  the  veins  are  conjectured  to  be 
altogether  passive  in  the  change  of  diameter  they  sustain. 
Yet  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  upon  this  sub* 
ject  in  veins  and  arteries,  the  existence  of  muscular 
fibres  cannot  be  questioned  in  the  minute  vessels  termed 
capillaries. 
Causes  of  I  have  observed  tliat  the  force  with  which  the  Uood 

^^^^''  is  at  first  prqected  from  the  heart,  is  progressively  dimi- 
of  projectile  nished  by  tiie  resistance  it  encounters  in  the  thick  and 
^*°'^'  powerfully  elastic  tunic  of  the  trunks  or  large  arteries 

into  which  it  is  immediately  propelled.  There  are  two 
other  pauses  which  co*operate  in  producing  a  progress 
sively  diminishing  force.  The  first  is  the  short  angles 
iigainst  which  the  blood  has  to  strike  at  the  origin  of  all 
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the  difierent  branches :  and  the  next,  and  most  import-  L  M»- 
anl,  is  the  larger  diameter  of  the  general  mass  of  the  ar-  ^^^.° 
teries,  compared  with  that  of  the  heart  or  the  arteries  from  guinaous 
which  they  immediately  proceed ;  the  range  of  the  dia-  ^'^'^ 
meter  aogmenting  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
numfioations.     From  experiments,  indeed,  made  by  Mr. 
John  Hanter  on  the  carotids  of  cameb  and  swans%  the 
Teiy  same  arteries  appear  gradually  to  widen  from  the 
upper  end  or  that  nearest  the  heart  to  the  lower  or  that 
most  remote.     From  all  which  he  concludes  that  the  Diameter 

^  Aft  __J 

a^gr^ate  diameter  of  the  arterial  system  forms  a  cone  ^  gyitem, 
whose  apex  is  at  the  heart.    And  he  concludes,  also,  a  cone. 
and  moat  correctly,  that  this  conic  proportion  is  most  ^°!^  P'^ 

I    •  •  •  11  1  1         .  .    .       portion 

obvjons,  increases  most  rapdly,  and  spreads  with  its  vtrMt  m 
broadest  base  in  in&nts,  or  rather  in  the  fetus ;  for  here  ^^^^ 
the  main  trunks  of  the  arteries  are  extremely  short, 
while  the  capillaries  are  very  large,  and,  from  the  obli- 
teratioQ  of  many  vessels  in  subsequent  life,  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  other  period.  It  is  hi^ly  probable 
indeed  that  while  the  aorta  in  childhood  is  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  size  of  the  same  vessel  in  an  adult,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  capillaries  of  the  former  possesses  a  dia- 
meter more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  aorta  in  the 
Utter. 

We  may  hence,  in  some  d^ree,  account  for  the  dit  ^^  *j!^ 
feroice  in  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  at  different  periods  ent  in  dtf- 
of  life.     In  early  infancy  it  beats  as  much  as  140  strokes  ^^'^^  "8^ 
in  a  muinte ;  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  is 
reduced  to  100;  at  puberty  it  is  only  80;  about  virili^ 
75;  and  after  sixty  years  of  age  seldom  more  than  60 
in  a  minute.     For  reasons  connected  with  the  preceding, 
it  is  more  frequent  in  persons  of  short  stature,  those  of 
strong  passions  of  mind,  those  of  great  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  in  females.     From  the  increasing  diameter  of 
the  blood-vessels  as  they  diverge  from  the  heart,  the 
blood  has  a  greater  space  for  moving  forward,  and  is  ^^  ^ 
Me  to  move  with  more  freedom:  and  hence  one  reason  arteries  are 

found 
-~''—'-^—————  empty  after 

*  On  Bloodf  Inilamnation,  &c.  Part  i.  Sect.  viii.  p.  170.  deatk. 
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for  the  empty  state  in  which  the  arteries  are  found  im- 
mediately after  death :  a  second  reason  is  that  the  tunics- 
of  the  veins  possessing  little  or  no  elasticity,  readily  di- 
late to  the  distentive  power  of  the  blood  as  it  moves  for- 
ward :  a  third,  and  indeed  the  principle  reason,  as  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  Dr.  Carson  of  Liverpool,  is  the  natu- 
ral elasticity  or  resilience  of  the  lungs,  which,  by  keep- 
ing them  after  death  in  a  state  of  dilatation,  allows  the 
blood  to  accumulate  here  as  in  the  vacuum.  And  hence^ 
again,  the  reason  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  which 
is  usually  found  in  the  chest  after  death,  as  well  as  the 
empty  state  of  the  vessels. 

This  vacuity  of  the  arteries  upon  death,  was  one  of 
the  objections  urged  very  forcibly  by  the  ancients  against 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  even  its  following  at  all 
the  course  of  the  arteries;  and  which  Dr.  Harvey  very 
unsatisfactorily  replied  to,  by  asserting,  contrary  indeed 
to  fact,  that  the  heart  continues  to  contract  for  some  time 
afler  death,  and  even  after  it  has  received  blood  : — for 
the  heart  is  generally  found  loaded  with  blood*.  And 
it  is  this  objection,  together  with  some  others,  that  has 
induced  Mr.  Ker  of  Aberdeen  once  more  to  revive  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  deny  that  of  a  circulating 
system  altogether,  resigning  to  the  arteries  the  uses  tlie 
ancients  allotted  them. 

It  still,  however,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  what 
means  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  arteries  terminate  in 
those  of  the  veins,  and  how  this  communication  is  con- 
ducted. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  receives  from  the  heart 
the  blood  returned  into  it  from  the  veins,  bears  a  very 
close  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  aortaf,  which 
sends  the  blood  from  the  heart  over  the  whole  of  the 
larger  circulation.  The  aorta  possesses  more  strength,  but 
their  elasticity  is  nearly  equal,  and  the  measure  of  each, 


*  See  Dr.  Carson  "  On  the  Vacuity  of  the  Arteries  aflcr  Death."  Medi^ 
co-Chir.  Trans.  Vol.  xi.  Part  i. 
f  See  Hunter  on  Bluod,  p.  133. 
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OD  being  slit^  is  about  Sf- inches :  and  hence  there  can  I.  Ma- 
be  litde  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  blood  sent. back  to  ^h^^/^ 
the  heart,  is  on  an  exact  balance  with  that  which  6ows  guineous 
from  it.     It  is  not,  however,  at  any  time  the  identical  ^^^ 
blood  which  is  thus  returned  to  the  heart;  for  every  arterild*and 
oigan   takes  from  the  general  current,  as  it  visits  it,  venous 
such  parts  and  such  principles  as  it  stands  in  need  of  ^ali^ned. 
to  support  the  wear  and  tear  of  its  own  action ;  while 
another  considerable  portion  is  thrown  off,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  the  form  of  secretions  or  exhalations 
from  various  emunctories  that  open  externally  or  into 
internal  cavities.     Bnt  the  drain  which  is  hereby  pro^ 
duoed  oq  the  arterial  blood  is  compensated  by  the  various 
fluids  collected  from  every  pwt  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
and  by  the  flow  of  the  chyle  from  the  digestive  organs  ; 
both  which  are  poured  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  finally 
intermixed  with  the  returning  current  of  venous  blood  a 
short  time  before  it  reaches  the  heart;  and  in  this  manner 
the  balance  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  maintained. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  contained  S"™  t^tjiof 

,  .    '  /•    1  •        .  the  blood  ei- 

m  the  entire  system,  our  means  ot  determmation  are  so  timated  very 

imprecise,  and  consequently  the  calculations,  or  rather  <*»ff«'«n'ty 

the  conjectures  that  have  been  offered  upon  the  subject, 

are  so  strikingly  discrepant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  a 

satis&ctory  conclusion.     It  is  only  necessary  to  state 

a  few  of  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  ofiered 

to  show  the  absurdity  of  several  of  them.     MuUer  and 

Abeildgaard  estimate  the  weight  even  in  an  adult  at  very 

little  more  than  eight  pounds*;  Borelli  at  20;  Planch  at 

2S;  Haller  at  30;  Dr.  Young  at  40f ;  Hamberger  at  80; 

and  Keil  at  100.     Blumenbach  states  the  propoition  in 

an  adult  healtliy  man  to  be  as  1  to  5  of  the  entire  weight 

of  the  body.  Yet  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  last 

mode  of  determination,  on  account  of  the  great  diversity 

in  point  of  bulk  and  weight  of  adults,  whose  aggregate 

quantity  of  blcMxi  is  in  all  probability  nearly  alike.    The 

mean  numbers,  as  those  of  Baron  Haller  and  Dr.  Young, 

__ —  ■»■-■■  -   I 

•  Blumenb.  Elenu  Ph>'i».  p.  4.  §  6.  f  PhiL  ifrans.  1809.  p.  5. 
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making  the  amount  from  SOlb*  to  40lb.  i^pear  most  rea- 
sonable ;  and  perhaps  fall  not  far  short  of  the  sum  in- 
tended by  Professor  Blumenbach.  The  subject  requires 
further  examination,  and  a  nicer  estimate. 

II.  There  is  another  question  which  has  also,  in  all 
ages,  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  physiologists,  but 
upon  which  we  still  remain  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  indecision ;  and  that  is,  the  moving  powers  employed 
in  the  circulation;  or,  in  other  words,  the  prcjectile  force 
by  which  the  blood  is  sent  forward. 

Tlie  heart  forms  the  salient  point  of  motion,  and  with 
its  systole  or  contraction  the  circulation  commences. 
But  what  b  it  that  excites  the  heart  to  contract?  One  of 
the  most  common  answers  to  this  question  in  the  writings 
of  physiologists  is  the  flow  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles. 
But  this  is  merely  to  argue  in  a  circle ;  for  the  question 
still  returns,  what  is  it  that  makes  the  blood  flow  into  the 
ventricles?  Others  have  referred  the  cause  to  an  imme-* 
diate  impulse  from  the  brain.  Now  in  contractions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  impulse,  for  we  are  conscious  of  it,  and  as- 
sent to  it;  but  we  are  neither  conscious  of  nor  assent  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  respect  to  the  contraction  of  the 
heart;  and  are  perfectly  sure  that  no  such  power  of  the 
will  takes  place  during  sleep.  It  is  a  mere  assumption ; 
and  an  assumption  which  can  only  apply  to  a  part  of 
the  great  animal  kingdom  even  during  wakefulness ;  for, 
as  it  is  only  in  mammals  and  birds  that  the  nerves  can 
be  thus  influenced  in  their  passage  to  the  heart,  the  pos- 
tulate does  not  account  for  the  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  heart  in  other  classes  of  animals  *• 

Mr.  John  Hunter  ascribes  this  action  of  the  heart,  or 
rather  the  whole  career  of  the  circulation,  of  which  he 
regards  the  action  of  the  heart  as  a  single  and  ordinary 
link  in  the  general  chain,  to  what  he  calls  a  stimulus  o( 
necessity;  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  an  instinctive 
power  dependent  on  the  general  sympathy  of  the  system 


*  Hunter  ou  Blood,  p.  146. 
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^vhich  in  eyery  part  is  craving  or  demanding  such  an  II.  Moving 
alternation ;  or,  in  otiier  terms,  is  uneasy  without  it    His  S^Tttn^^  * 
words  are  as  follow :  <<  Tlie  alternate  contraction*  and  neoui  lya- 
reiaxad<in  of  the  heart  constitutes  apart  of  the  circula*  ^^^ 
tion;  and  the  whole  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  ne-  Ju^^Seinl 
cessily,  the  constitution  demanding  it,  and  becoming  the  nrnm  mobile 
stimulus.    It  is  rather,  therefore,  the  want  of  repletion,  ^  ^  ^^'^^ 
which  makes  a  n^;ative  impression  on  the  omstitution, 
which  becomies  the  stimulus,  than  the  immediate  impres- 
sion of  something  applied  to  the  heart.    This  we  see  to 
be  the  case,  wherever  a  constant  supply  or  some  kind  of 
aid  is  wanted  in  consequence  of  some  action.    We  have 
as  regularly  the  stimulus  for  respiration,  the  moment  one 
is  finished. an  immediate  demand  taking  place;. and  if 
pievented,  as,,tbis  action  is  under  the  influence  of  t^e 
will,  the  stimulus  of  want  is  increased.    We  have  the 
stimuhis.of  want  of  food  which  takes  place  regularly,  in 
healthy  and  so  it  is  with  the  circulation.    The  heart,  we 
find,  csn  rest  one  st]:oke,  but  tbe  consUtution  feels  it; 
even  the  mind  and  the  heart  is  thereby  stimulated  to 
action*    Tbe  constant  want  in  the  constitution  of  this 
action  in  the  heart,  is  as  much  as  the  constant  action  of 
the  spring  of  a  clock  is  to  its  pendulum,  all  hanging  or 
dqpendiiy  on  each  other/'  * 

Mr.  Hunter's  '*  Treatise  on  the  Blood**,  is  a  work  of 
such  sterling. merit,  so  rich  in.its  facts,  and  so  valuable  in         , 
its  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  a  few .  nice-spun  and 
chimerical  speculations  that  occasionally .  bewilder ,  it, 
there  is  no  book  on  physiology  •  which  a  student  ought  to 
study  more  assiduously.    Yet  I  am  much  aifiraid  that  the  ^^^ 
language  now  read  has.no  great  deal, of  meamng  in  it;  AinUM 
and  that  it  does  little  more  than  tell^us  that  the  heart  >7  "k^  m 
contracts  bedsnse  it  contracts,  or,  rather,  that  the  circuhi-  expiuMtioiK 
tjon  takes  place  because  it  takes.place. 

Few  physiologists,  indeed  seem  to  have  adopted  this 
qpinion :  and  hence  a  fiur  more  plausible  and  intelligible 
hypothesis  has  been  since  offered.   This  consists  in  sup-  Ozygaw 
posing  the  heart  to  be  stimulated  by  the  oxygene  of  the  ^^ 

•  On  Blood,  p.  149.  ^ 
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SwTSgui-  respiration.  Such  was  the  favourite  opinion  of  Dn  Dar- 
neous  iy»-  win :  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Pro* 
^^'  fessor  Blumenbach,  who  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the 

dieprimttm    Oxygenized  state  of  the  blood  when  first  received  by  the 
mobile.        heart  and  poured  into  the  arteries,  that  be  expresses  a 
desire  of  changing  the  terms  arterial  and  venom  blood 
for  aaygenized  and  carbonize^. 

That  oxygene,  if  introduced  into  the  blood,  would 
stimulate  the  heart,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  nume- 
rous experiments  which  prove  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  any  foreign  body  whatever,  even  an  ounce  or  two  of 
solution  of  gum  Arabic,  infiised  into  the  blood  by  open* 
ing  a  vein,  will  not  only  stimulate  the  heart,  but  the  sto- 
mach, intestinal  canal,  and  other  organs  with  which  the 
heart  readily  sympathizes  **•     But,  unfortunately  for  Dr. 
Opposed  by   Darwin's  hypothesis,  Mr.  Ellis,  as  we  observed  at  some 
perimenu'     length  in  the  proem  to  the  preceding  class,  has  advanced 
on  respim.    a  Variety  of  arguments  so  stubborn  and  cogent,  though 
not  conclusive,  to  prove  that  no  oxygene  whatever  is  in- 
troduced into  the  blood  in  its  transit  through  the  lungs, 
that,  till  these  arguments  are  disposed  of,  the  presait  hy- 
pothesis, beautifully  simple  as  it  is,  is  entitled  to  the  claim 
of  ingenuity,  and  nothing  more. 
By  what  But  passing  by,  till  this  question  is  settled,  the  doc^ 

SroaUition  *  *™e  of  the  ptimum  mobile,  or  first  moving  power  of 
maintained    the  blood  from  the  heart — by  what  means  is  the  motion, 
once  com-     ^us  mysteriously  commenced,  maintained  afterwards 
menced  ?       through  the  whole  circulatory  course  ?  Harvey  replied  to 
Hanrcy'a      ^\^  question  by  asserting  that  it  is  maintained  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  alone,  which  propels  the  blood  equally 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  both 
which  he  regarded  as  tubes  alike  inert,  and  in  no  reslpecc 
contributing  to  the  propulsive  energy. 
At  first  re.  '      This  dictum  was  at  first  received  with  universal  assent ; 
""•^  CTsd***    ®"^  ^®  mechanical  physiologists  immediately  set  to  work 

assent. — — — 

*  De  Chinirgi&  Infusori&  renovendft.     Aut.  J.  M.  Regnaudot.  8ro.  Liigd. 
Bat.  1779. 
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ill  order  to  calculate  the  fofce  with  which  the  heart  acts  IL  Zicif\ng 
at  every  contraction,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  S!^!]!^ 
endeavoured  to  calculate  the  force  of  the  stomach  in  the  neous 
process  of  digestion.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  into  ^'^'"^ 
the  details  of  these  estimates.    It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
diat  from  Michelot  to  Sauvages  or  Cheselden,  they  alt  mon'reTuh ' 
diffisred  firom  each  other  as  widely  as  in  calculating  arrived  at. 
the  quanti^  of  blood  in  the  system;  and  that  while  Keii 
estimated  the  projectile  power  of  the  heart  at  eight 
oonces,  Borelli  fixed  it  at  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds. 

There  are  various  facts,  however,  which  sufficiently  The  heart 
prove  that  the  heart  cannot  be  the  sole  propulsive  power  ^^  ^^i^ 
through  the  entire  range  of  the  circulation;  the  chief  of  proptUsive 
which  are :  Firstly,  that  the  pulse,  if  the  systole  of  the  ^^1 
heart  were  the  only  projectile  force,  must  take  place,  not  this  asser- 
STNCHRONOUSLY  all  over  the  system,  as  it  is  well  known  ^^°' 
to  do,  except  in  a  few  morbid  cases  in  which  local  causes 
interfere  but  subsequently  to  the  contraction  of  the 
heart,  and  svccessivelt  through  the  whole  line  of  the 
arterial  tubes,  in  proportion  as  they  lie  more  remote  from 
the  salient  point.     And,  secondly,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  projecrtile  power  of  the  heart,  it  must  altogether  cease 
with  the  arteries,  and  cannot  reach  the  veins. 

And  hence  arose  another  hypothesis,  which  ascribed  ^^^^  i^** 
the  propulsive  power  to  a  progressive  vis  d  tergo^  qt  a  teigo. 
force  oomrounicated  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to 
the  oommiaicement  of  the  •arteries,  producing  a  vibraticm 
or  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  thdr  tunics^ 
through  their  whole  length  to  the  veins ;  and  thus  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  projectile  force  of  the  heart  itself. 

In  proof  of  this  auxiliary  power  affoided  by  the.  coats  ^"^JJiT^ 
of  the  arteries,  the  phsenomenon  of  pulsation  was  tiium-  rived  from 
phantly  appealed  to ;  which,  it  was  maintained,  gave  a  pu^^^^i** 
£rect  and  incontrovertible  evidence  that  an  alternate 
dihtatioQ  and  contraction,  or.  enlaigement  and  diminu^ 
ton  in  the  diameter  of  the  arteries,  is  constantly  taking 
place.    This,  by  Bichat,  is  attributed  solely  to  die  loco*  Bidwt^i 
rootionof  the  arterial  tubes,  pr(^agated  to  their  terminiU  *^  "****"* 
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ramifioBtioiiBy  and  thence  continued  to  the  veins ;  but  bjr 
most  modern  physiologists  to  a  joint  power  compounded 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  arteries. 

'  M.  Bichaf  s  doctrine  has  of  late  been  inoontrovertibly 
refuted  by  one  or  two  very  simple  experiments  of  M. 
Magendie^.  Besides  which,  however,  it  is  now  a  well- 
ascertained  &ct,  and  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  eluci- 
dated by  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  that  no  increase  of  size,  or 
indeed  change  of  bulk  of  any  kind  takes  place  in  arteries 
during  either  the  systole  or  diastole  of  the  heart's  ven- 
tricles in  a  state  of  healthf  •  The  arteries  of  animals,  to 
ascertain  this  point,  have  been  exposed  in  difierent  parts, 
and  to  considerable  lengths,  without  evincing  the  least 
apparent  increase  of  size.  And  hence  it  is  the  pressure 
of  the  finger,  or  of  some  other  substance,  against  the  side 
of  an  artery  that  alone  occasions  pulsation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  hereby  made  to  the  regular  flow 
of  the  blood ;  the  alternating  beat  being  produced  by 
the  greater  momentum  with  which  the  current  strikes 
against  the  finger  or  other  cause  of  obstruction,  during  the 
systole  than  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 

Professor  DoUinger  has  confirmed  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Parry  by  laying  bare  the  carotid  of  a  dog  before  his 
pupils  which  gave  to  the  eye  no  proof  of  altered  form  or 
motion,  though  a  pulse  was  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger. 
And  in  like  manner  a  pulsatory  motion  is  always  felt  by 
the  fingers  when  applied  to  a  leaden  water-pipe  while  a 
pump  is  at  work  upon  it  at  one  end,  and  alternately 
giving  afi'esh  pressure  to  the  column  of  water  it  contains 
by  forcing  in  a  fi'esh  supply :  yet  the  pipe  is  all  this  time 
incompressible. 

It  may  be  still  further  observed  that,  in  a  state  of 
inflammationy  the  pulse  of  the  inflamed  part,  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  locsl  excitement,  is  much  mote  fi^uent  than 
that  of  the  heart  or  of  any  other  organ*  Thus  in  a 
whitlow,  the  radial  artery  may  give  to  the  &iger  a  hun- 

*  Pr^ds  Elementairt  de  Fhysiokgie.  Tom.  ii.  p.  S90. 
f  Expenmental  Inquiiy  into  the  Nature,  Causey  and  Varieties  of  the  Arte- 
rill  Pulses  &c  By  aH.Fkrry.  1U>.  FJCSn  ftc«  Bath,  1816. 
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died  pulsations  ia  a  minute,  while  not  more  than  seventy  ii.  Moving 
strokes  may  be  exhibited  in  any  other  part  of  the  sys-  ]^*^  ^\. 
tem.     The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  in  this  case  usually  in  neoussyi- 
pnqjortkm  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammatory  action  *:  ^^' 
and  hence,  if  the  system  should  labour  at  the  same  time 
under  ten  different  inflammations  in  different  parts  or 
oTgttDs  of  a  di£ferent  structure,  as  glands,  muscles,  and 
membranes,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  so  many  dif- 
fisrent  seats  of  pulsation  taking  place  at  such  different 
parts  at  pne  and  the  same  time,  while  all  of  them  are  at 
variance  with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart.    Even  where 
there  is  no  inflammation  such  discrepancies  in  the  pulse 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  insomuch  that  Reil  gives 
a  case  in  which  the  heart,  the  carotids,  and  the  radial  ar- 
teries ali  pulsated  differently  f:  and  we  can  hence  readily 
perceive  why  they  should  be  more  frequent  and  striking 
under  the  increased  action  produced  by  inflammation, 
and  often,  in  a  debilitated  organ,  more  disposed  to  irre* 
gular  action  and  particularly  irr^ular  contractile  action 
in  its  capillaries. 

We  are,  indeed,  let  a  little  into  the  mystery  of  this  phsB-  Capillariet 
oomenon  l^  the  curious  feet  that  some  of  the  arteries  pos-  ^^^n- 
sess  a  higher  degree  of  contractile  power  than  others,  tractibUity 
and  that  the  capiUaries  possess  the  highest  measure  allotted  ^^^  ^ 
to  aruf  qfthem»    <<  Indeed  every  iact'^  observes  Dr.  Bos-  arteri««. 
took,  ^  with  whidi  we  are  acquainted  respecting  the  me-  Confinned 
disnism  and  functions  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  lead  ^ 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  large  arteries  are  to 
be  regarded  as  canals  transmitting  the  blood  from  the 
hear^  where  it  receives  its  great  impulse,  into  the  smaller 
blanches ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  these  smaller  branches 
that  it  ezeicises  its  various  functions."!  We  may  hence  important 
lee  why  the  capillaries  are,  in  many  cases,  so  much  sooner  ^^  ^.  ^^ 
excited  than  the  larger  canals,  and  exhibit  so  much  more  flammatioa. 


•  Bzpootion  of  the  Prtndples  of  Pathology,  &c.   By  Danid  Fringe  M.D. 
p.  U9.8td.182S. 
t  Memonbilia  Clioica.  V<^  n.  Fascie.  I-S.  HalL  179S. 
t  ElcncntaiySyvtanof  Hiyriology.  VoUi.p.402.STo.l8S4.  . 
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II.  Moving 
powers  of 
tbt  ttogui- 
neotts  syc- 
tem* 

Hence  the 
hypothesis 
of  a  vis  i 
tergo  UD- 
satttfactory, 
wheoce- 
soever  de- 
rived. 


Further 
o]»i]]oiis  of 
Mr.  J. 
Hunter. 


Action  of 
Mceraeott. 


vidicnce  of  action :  a  distinction  oC  high  imporiance  in 
explauiing  the  doctrine  of  inflammation^  thovgh  it  has 
been  less  attended  to  by  pathologists  than  it  deserves.     . 

The  hypothesis,  thei^re,  of  a  vis  d  tergOy  whether 
dependent  upon  the  heart  alone^  upon  the  arteries  akno^^ 
or  upon  a  combination  of  the  two,  has  by  no  means 
proved  sufficiently  satisfactory,  or  been  sufficientljr.  s«i|i* 
ported  by  evidence  in  respect  to  the  entire  circulation. 
Under  no  modification  does  it  account  for  the  flow  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins*  And  in  regard  to  the  wh(^ 
of  the  views  which  have  been  thus  fiu:  examined,  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  so  ex* 
tremely  discontented  that  he  placed  no  more  stress*  upon 
one  part  or  organ  of  the  sanguiferous  system  than  upon 
another ;  upon  the  heart  than  upon  the  arteries ;  or  upon 
the  arteries  than  upon  the  veins ;  regarding  the  whole 
economy  as  the  result  of  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  which,  as 
just  noticed,  he  gave  the,  name  of  a  stimulus  of  necessity; 
and  which  opinion  he  supported  by  making  an  appeal  to 
insects  which  have  no  proper  heart ;  to  worms,  most  of 
which  have  no  heart  whatever;  and  to  monsters  which 
have  been  born  without  a  heart;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  contended  thut  veins,  at  least  the  larger,  exhibit, 
under  certain  circumstances,  an  eaqmnsile  and  contract 
tile  power  as  well  as  arteries.  <^  I  think  it  probdale", 
says  he^  <<  that  where  there  is  an  universal  action  of  the 
vascular  system,  the  action  of  the  arteries  and  veins  is 
alternate:  that  where  the  arteries  contract,  aa in* many 
fevers,  the  veins  rather  dilate,  more  especially  the  huqgec*"*^ 
And  it  is  hence,  again,  highly  probable  thatiathis  ^*  uiu«> 
versal  action  of  the  vascular  system''  the. secetvumtir or 
extreme  arteries  take  an  inq)orlant  part,  and^ashtukaiiice 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Pringf,  operate  by  .a.  kind  of 
suction,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  m  djtoniit-  •  -    ^ 

l^Km  the  whole  we  may  conclude  with  HaIIer»  that 
the  heart  exerts  a  very  ccmsiderable  degree  of  force  iu 
the  general  economy  of  the  circulation,  althen^  it  is 


•  On  Blood,  p.  187. 


t  Ubi  mprii,  p.  18S,  166. 
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impossible  to  estimate  it»  pk>wer  with  mathematical  pre-  IL  Maviag 

ciaioti.    And  we  may  reatonably  refer  the  first,  or  ar-  yT^fj. 

terial  ludf  of  Ae  general  circuit  of  the  J^ood  to  this  force,  neow  lyi- 

if  <iKrt  lilone,  in  oonjmictioii  with  the  aid  contributed  by  ^™* 

Ifardaatioaiid  conoractile  tanics  of  the  arteries  them-  Moviog 

iehni^  wiieAer  pulsation  be  a  resolt  of  these  powers  uM^- 


dbematdy  exercised,  or  of  mere  local  pressure.  cuiaUon. 

It]^  remains,  howeyer,  to  account  for  the  second  half,  Monng 
tar  ihiit  which  consists  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  ^^^^^ 
the  ^ns ;  and  tqxm  this  subject  there  is  one  most  im-  cuiatioii. 
pMta&t  and  ehiddating  fact,  which,  till  of  late^  has  never 
been  in  waj  ckgree  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the 
nqpnfy.   it  is  tUs:  that  wfa^i  the  heart,  by  the  contrac- 
tioD  of  ite  Tcntrides,  has  exhausted  itself  of  the  blood 
ootttaiBed  wiAin  it,  a  comparatiTe  yacuum  must  follow.  Vacuum  in 
and  die  blood  from  the  venae  cavse,  or  venous  system  at  pi^uced 
large,  be  sucked  up  iilto  the  right  auricle.    This  inge-  ^x  iti  qrt- 
motts  remark  seems  first  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  Dr. 
Wilson  ^ :  and  Dr.  Carson  of  Liverpocd,  taking  advan* 
lege  of  it,  has  constructed  a  simple  and  beautifiil  theory 
of  tiie  projectile  powers  employed  in  the  circula^n,  the 
fCBeral  principle  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
wards.     The  heart  is  supposed  to  act  at  one  and  the  General  cir- 
saiae  time  in  a  two-fold  capacity.     By  the  contraction  of  cuiation 
Ihe^ieiitricles,  it  propels  the  blood  through  the  arteries ;  the  double^ 
md  by*  the  dilatatioQ  of  the  auricles,  it  draws  it  up  from  power  of  the 
ihe  veins*    It  is  at  once,  therefore,  a  forcing  and  a  sue*  „  a  forc!^ 
tien  pomp;    The  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  conse-  •■^  mction 
^andy  ita  comparative  vacuum,  are  supposed  to  be  con-  ^^d  bj 
riitfrnhly  assisted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  and  the  surrounding 
pisq^cof  tbe4iaphragm,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  '^^^' 
aiMiOai^' length  in  oul*  physiological  proem  to  the  pre- 
isedfaig^  chss,  and  the  great  resistance  which  they  jointly 
aSxrd  lb  the   atmospheric  pressure;  whilst  this  very 
pttasKU^  applied  on  every  part  of  the  exterior  of  the 
inieud  frame^  contributes  in  an  equal  d^ree  to  the  as- 
eeet  of  the  Mood  in  the  veins;  for,  as  the  column  of  ve- 


•  Wtlion*a  Bnquiry,  &c.  pp.  9.  U.  IS.  ftcw 
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U.  Moving  nous  blood  is  perpetually  girt  on  all  sides,  and  cannot 
STm^u  ^*^^  ^^^^  because  of  the  numerous  yalves  with  which  the 
neottf  tys-  veins  are  iurnished,  it  must  necessarily  take  an  opposite 
**"•  or  ascending  direction. 

IHfficultiet        There  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  difficulties  that  yet 
ing  tobe*"^  remain  to  be  explained ;  such  as  the  proportion  of  pro- 
cxpiained.     jectile  power  furnished  by  the  conducting  pipes  them- 
selyes ;  by  what  means  the  want  of  a  diaphragm  is  com- 
pensated in  birds  and  reptiles  which  have  no  such  organ; 
and  what  constitutes  the  projectile  power  in  animals  that 
have  no  heart,  and  consequently  no  double  pump  to 
work  with*. 
Communi-        There  is  also  another  curious  fact  which  physiology 
tween  re-'     ^^  pointed  out,  but  has  never  hitherto  been  able  to  ex.-^ 
iiioteoi]gtns  plain :  and  that  is,  a  direct  communication  between  re- 
that  of  the"  ^^^  <^^  unconnected  organs,  apparently,  by  s<mie  other 
bboiL  channel  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     Something 

2j^J^  ^^«  of  this  kind  seems  to  exist  between  the  spleen  and  the 
stomach.      stomach,  the  former  of  which  has  been  proved  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  to  receive  fluids  from  the  cardiac  portion 
of  the  latter,  though  we  can  trace  no  intercourse  of  ves- 
sels :  but  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  this  kind 
which  at  present  we  seem  to  possess,  is  the  communica^ 
Between  the  ^Jqh  which  exists  between  the  stomach  and  the  bladder, 
tibddcr.        For  the  experiments  of  Sir  Everard  Homef,  and  the 
gtill  more  decisive  ones  of  Dr.  WoUaston  and  Dr.  Afr- 
eet |,  seem  to  have  established,  bq^ond  a  controversy, 
that  certain  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach,  as 
rhubarb  or  prussiate  of  pot-ash,  may  pass  into  the  blad- 
der without  taking  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels,  and 
consequently  by  some  otiier  channel ;  a  channel,  indeed. 
This  suigect  of  which  we  know  nolMng.    This  is  a  subject  well  worth 
briber  in-    Studying :  for  if  two  organs  so  remotely  sitfuited  as  the 
quiiy.  stomach  and  the  bladder  be  thus  capable  of  maintaining 

a  peculiar  intercourse ;  so  other  organs  may  possess  a  like 

'     —  -  -  -         -  —      -  - 

*  PiatHbe  AnatoiBico-Fliysiologkft  de  Stntctiui  atque  Vitft  Venanun ; 
k  Medicorum  ordine  Heidelburgensi  pnemio  proposito  omata.  Auctore  Hen- 
rico Marx.  8vo.  CarUrue  1828. 

t  PhiL  Trans.  1811,  d.  16S.  \  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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{ntBvoommttnion ;  and  by  such  means  lay  a  foundation  for  IL  MoThig 
tkose  numerous  sympathies  between  distant  parts  which  ^J^^^. 
so  often  strike  and  astonish  us.    M.  Magendie's  hypo-  neous  sys- 
thesis  that  veins  are  absorbents  will  explain  the  &cts  in  ^^' 
Sir  ETeraid  Home's  esperiments,  but  has  no  bearing 
upon  that  of  Dr.  Wcdlaston  and  Dr.  Marcet. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  iriven  Doctrine  of 
a  great  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  pulsation  ;  for  ^^i,  ^^ 
fay  the  strength  or  weakness^  the  slowness  or  frequency,  portanct. 
the  hardness  or  softness,  the  freedom  or  oppression,  the 
legolarity  or  irregularity  of  the  beat  of  the  artery  against 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  are  now  able  to  determine 
many  momentous  fiu^ts,  relative,  not  merely  to  the  state 
of  the  heart)  but  of  the  general  system ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  prognosticate  upon  grounds  which  were  altoge- 
gether  unknown  to  the  earlier  cultivators  of  medicine* 
And  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  Greek  physicians  took 
but  litde  notice  of  the  pulse,  which,  even  in  the  days  of 
CSdsqS}  was  regarded  as  a  resfaUacissima. 

The  pdse  is  influenced  indirectly  by  the  general  state  y^'i^  ^^ 
of  the  body,  but  directly  by  that  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  "*  " 
arteries,  or  of  both,  or  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
the  vessels  have  to  contain. 

In  an  adult  male  of  good  health,  and  not  too  corpu-  Standiurdis 
knt,  the  common  standard  of  the  pulse  may  be  fixed  at  ^^^  ^^ 
scmnly-strokes  in  a  minute ;  but  it  varies  in  different  in- 
diridnals  from  sixty  to  eighty,  being  greatly  affected  by  influenced 
dia  temperament,  and  partly  by  the  habit  of  life.    In  the  ^  ^fl^f^ 
man  of  a  high  sanguine  character  it  rarely  sinks  below  idiofyrcn* 
c^b^,  and  is  often  at  ninety ;  and  in  the  melancholic  it  "^ 
seldom  rises  above  sixty,  and  sometimes  sinks  to  forty.  In 
some  idiosyncrasies  the  discrepancy  is  so  considerable,  and 
compfictoted  vrith  other  changes  than  those  of  frequency 
ajod  tardiness,  that  there  is  no  reducing  them  to  any  rule. 

Ltzzari  tells  us  of  a  person  whose  pulse  was  not  more  iKqgukr  i^- 
thaa  ten  beats  in  a  minute*.  Dr.  Heberden  says,  he  once  '*«°<^^ 
saw  a  person  whose  pulse,  as  he  was  told,  did  not  num- 


Raooolta  d'Opuseoti  Scientifici,  p.  SOS. 
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II.  Moving  ber  in  the  begipoing  of  bb  illoess  aboye  twdv^cr  sixteen 

^eriof^^    io  a  minute;  though  he  suspects  in  thi$  and  all  other  in- 

neous  sya-    Stances,  where  it  is  below  forty,  that  the  artery  beats 

^*°'*  oflener  than  it  ean  be  felt;  because  such  slow  pulses  are 

usually  unequal  in  their  strength,  and  some  of  the  be^ils 

are  so  faint  as  but  just  to  be  perceived ;  so  that  others, 

probably  still  fainter,  are  too  weak  to  make  a  sensible 

impression  on  the  finger.    He  had  .attended  two  patients, 

who,  in  the  best  health,  had  always  very  uneqmd  pulses^ 

as  well  in  their  strength  as  in  the  spaces  between  dieoi, 

but  which  constandy  became  regular  as  the  patient  graw 

ill,  and  gave  a  ne^ver-fidling  sign  of  recov^y  in  their  once 

Qjuickeria    more  returning  to  a  state  of  inregularity  *•    In  wom^i 

iTmra.        ^^  pulse  is,  generally  speaking,  six  or  eigbt.stix>kes,ina 

minute  quicker  than  in  men,  and  hence^  many  women. of 

firm  health  and  a  lively  disposition  have  a  standard  pulse 

of  eighty-five. 

In  a  weakly  frame  the  pulse  is  usually  rapid ;  for  de- 
'  bility  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  irritability,  and 
the  heart  partakes  of  the  genenal  infirmity.    In  this  case, 
also,  from  the  feebleness  with  which  the  heart  contracts* 
the  ventricle  is  but  imperfectly  emptied,  and  consequ^a^y 
soon  filled  again,  and  sooner  stimulated  to  contractbn. 
S^in  In-    Hence,  in  in&ncy  the  pulse  is  peculiarly  quick,  and  gra- 
dually becomes  slower  as  the  child  increases  in  strength* 
Dr.  Heberden,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, estimates  the  pulse  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
while  asleqp,  firom  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  honcbad 
and  forty;  and  fixes  it  at  little  less  than  the  same  rate,  or 
that  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  strokes,  for  the  first  month. 
During  the  first  year  he  calculates  it  at  team  a  Imndmd 
and  twenty  to  a  hundred  ai)d  ^ht :  during  tlie;seoDcid^ 
at  fi-om  a  hundred  to  ninety :  daring  the  thiixl,'  fixmi  a 
hundred  and  eight  to  eighty,  ^at  whiob  it  QoHtiiFues  for 
the  three  ensuing  years.    In  the^  seventh  ^ear^  ill  js  fipe»- 
quently  reduced  to  seventy-two ;  and  in  the  twelftht  Io 
la  adtancad  seventy  f.    In  advanced  age,  firom  the  small  quantity  of 

nn. 

•  Medic  Trans.  Vol  vl  Art.  il  pi.  S9.  f  nmL 
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saMM^Ul  power  secreted,  and  the  general  inertness  of  ii«  Monndr 
the  orgnns^  the  pulse  sinks  often  considerably  below  sixty  S^.^'^wmi. 
stfxAes  in  a  minute.   ^  I  knew  one'^  says  Dr.  Heberden,  necnti  ly*. 
*^-wfaeee  ebief  distemper  was  the  age  of  fourscore,  in  *^' 
whom,  for  the  kst  two  years  of  his  life,  I  only  once 
uMialed  so  many  as  forty-two  palsations ;  but  they  were 
seldMi  above  lUrty,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
t9Hmy*m»    And  though  he  seemed  heavy  and  torpid, 
yet  he  could  f^o  oat  in  a  carriage,  and  walk  about  his 
gtfden,  receive  company,  and  eat  with  a  tolerable  ap- 


I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  care  a  case  of  still  Singular 
gnater  anomaly,  in  which  the  pulse  is  D^ver  more  than  ""^'^^y* 
char^,  and  more  commmily  even  after  walking,  not  more 
than  twentyHBeven  strokes  in  a  minute.  *  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  patient  1  refer  to,  is  sixty-five  years  of  age;  about  six 
years  ago,  from  the  bursting  of  a  pipe  for  the  conveyance 
of  ooai^gass^  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  asphyxy,  from  which 
he  revived  with  great  difficulty.  The  reducent  plan  was 
carried  too  fiir,  and  though  he  has  recovered  from  the 
accident^  and  his  head  is  uniformly  clear,  he  is  dyspep- 
tic, and  subject  to  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

The  pulse  may  be  counted  with  grieat  accuracy  up  to  "^^  ^'^^ 
a  boodml  and  forty  or  a  hundied  and  fifty  in  a  minute ;  "f  li^ 
and  if  the  stroke  be  equal,  and  die  wrist  slender,  so  that  ^«  fi°8<r* 
we  can  take  in  more  l^an  half  the  artery  by  the  pressure 
of  two  fingen,  we  can  reaoh  a  hundred  and  eighty ;  Pro- 
fener  Frank  gives  an  instance  of- two  hundred  *  in  a 
case ef ' oomplicated  carditb;  but  beyond  this  there  is 
gMtt  «Diifiaaion  and  unoerlainty ;  and  it  is  difficult,  there- 
fore^ csi^iiidenlaiid  by  what  pice  mode  of  measurement 
Dr«  Wendt  oooid  distingoish,  as  he  tells  us  he  has  done,  a 
pube^  t*o  hundved  and  forty-three  strokes  in  a  minutef  . 

Tkftf  pabe'  is  quickened  by  very  slight  excitements  Qmckened 
both  eKSsraal  and  internaL    The  stimulus  of  the  air,  of  ^^^its. 
the  li^t,-«nd  of  sounds,  is  sufficient  to  make  that  of  an 

•  Dc  Cur.  Horn.  Morh.  Epit  Tom.  u.  p.  175.  8to.  Manhem  1798. 

t  Dc  MatMwne  qnldAin  FiibiU  iorisni.    £rlaiig.  1778;  V.  Bald.  SylL  v. 
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infont  ^wake  fifteen  or  twenty  strokes  more  frequent  than 
when  it  is  asleep,  and  beyond  their  control.  The  pulse 
of  an  adult  is  usually  quickened  eight  or  lea  strokes 
during  the  digestion  of  a  meal ;  and  rnnaiag,  or  any 
a,ttdden .  and  rapturous  emotion  of  the  mind  will  doable 
tbe  ordinary  scale.  The  depressing  paanoaa,  cm  the 
contrary,  check  it,  and  have,  sometimes,  put  a  total 
3top  to  the  heart's  motion,  with  a  deadly  shock,  and 
killed  the  patient  in  a  moment.  There  are  many  drugs 
that  have  a  like  tendency,  of  which  all  the  simple  nar- 
cotic poisons  afford  examples.  The  digitalis  and  hyos- 
cyamu^  are  expressly  used  on  account  of  this  property : 
the  prussic  acid,  and  the  plants  that  contain  it,  as  bitter 
almonds  and  the  leaves  of  the  prunus  Lauro^erasus^ 
when  given  in  free  doses,  destroy  the  irritability,  and 
extinguish  the  pulse  instantly:  and  this  so  eflEectoally 
that  the  heart,  when  immediately  examined,  has  been 
insensible,  not  only  to  puncture,  but  to  concentrated 
acids. 

As  the  excitement  of  the  stomach  during  the  natural 
process  of  digestion  is  ci^>able  of  accelerating  the  pulse 
eight  or  ten  strokes  in  a  minute,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
cult in  conceiving  that  it  may  be  still  more  accelerated 
by  a  morbid  excitement  of  any  other  large  orgui,  and 
particularly  where  the  primaxy  seat  of  exdtement  is  in 
the  sanguiferous  system  itself.  And  as,  goierally  speak- 
iiig,  the  frequency  of  the  beat  is  in  proportion  feo  tbe 
degree  of  excitement,  the  pulse  becomes  a  sort  of  noso- 
meter,  or  measurer  of  the  violence  and  danger  of  the 
disease :  and  it  measures  it  equally,  whether  ^e  return 
of  the  beat  be  below  the  standard  of  health  or  above  it 

How  fiu:,  in  either  case,  the  pulse  may  vary  from  its 
natural  number  without  great  danger,  depends  upon  a 
multitude  of  collateral  circumstances,  as  the  age  of  the 
patient,  his  idioqnacrasy,  the  peculiar  disease  he  is  labour- 
ing under,  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  system* 
And  hence,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  the  pulse^  we 
should  also  attend  to  its  degree  of  fulness,  softness,  firm- 
ness, freedom,  and  regularity ;  a  critical  knowledge  of 
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iHhich  can  only  be  learnt  by  experience  and  a  nice  dis-  IL  Moring 
crimiDslion.  r""  ** 

It  has  been  highly  injurious,  however,  to  the  study  of  neous  ly*- 
medidne,  diat  this  subject  has  been  often  too  finely  ela-  ^* 
bonted,  and  the  variations  of  the  pulse  been  ramified  trine  often 
into  ao  many  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  nice  un-  ren^red 
neoessaiy  distinctions,  as  to  puzzle  the  young  and  be  of  catecL 
no  use  to  the  old.   And  hence,  some  of  the  best  patho- 
kgists  of  modem  times  have  been  too  much  disposed  to 
shake  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  incumbrance,  and  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  pulse  except  in  regard  to 
its  fi^qnency.    Amongst  this  number  was  Dr.  Heber- 
den :  ^  Such  minute  distinctions  of  the  several  pulses  '^ 
says  he,  **  exist  chiefly  in  the  imagination  of  the  makers, 
or,  at  least,  have  little  place  in  the  knowledge  and  cure 
of  diMases.    Time,  indeed,  has  so  fully  set  them  aside, 
that  moat  of  these  names  of  pulses  are  now  as  unheard 
of  in  practice  as  if  they  had  never  been  given.''  *     And 
in  forming,  therefore,  his  prognostic  of  a  disease^  while 
be  appeals  to  the  pulse  merely  in  respect  to  its  number, 
he  draws  his  other  grounds  of  decision  from  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  and  the  violence  of  its  specific  signs. 

But  this  is  to  limit  the  subject  to  too  strict  a  Sometime* 
boundaary ;  and  to  exclude  ourselves  fi'om  what,  in  many  gim^fi^ 
instances,  are  dear  and  even  leading  diagnostics.  There 
are  tome  practitioners,  and  of  very  high  merit  too^ 
wboae  fingers  are  no  more  capable  c^  catching  the 
finer  distiBCtioDs  of  the  poke  than  the  ears  of  oAet 
persons  axe  the  niceties  of  musical  sounds.  I  suspect 
this  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Heberden,  as  it  was  also  with 
die  lale  Dr.  Honter;  c^  whom  Mr.  John  Hunter  ob- 
that,  ^though  he  was  extremely  accurate  in 
things,  he  could  never  feel  that  nice  distincticm  in 
the  pnbe  that  many  others  did,  and  was  ready  to  sus- 
pect more  nicety  of  discrimination  than  can  reaUy  be 
fimnd.  Frequency  of  pulsadon  in  a  given  time  is  mear 
soxafale  fay  instruments ;  smartness  or  quickness  in  the 


•  Med.  Tnns.  Vol.  u.  p.  80. 
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Stroke,  wkh  it  paase,  is  measurable  by  the  toacb^  bat 
tbe  nicer  peculiarities  in  the  pulse  are  only  scfnsitfofi&'iit 
the  mind.  I  tliiiik  *\  continues  this  <listiiigitished  phy^ 
siologist,  ^  I  have  been  oertun  of  the  pulse  having'  ft 
disagreeable  jar  in  it  Vfhen  others  did  sot  p6^N)eit(&  it, 
when  they  were  only  sensible  of  its  fbequeney  atid' 
strength :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  jar  that  is  die  spediAs 
distinction  between  constitutional  disease  or  irritation 
and  health.  Frequency  of  ptdsatioft  may  dten  arise 
from  stimulus,  but  the  stroke  will  then  be  soft;  yel 
softness  is  not  to  be  depended  on  to  a  mark  of  healtff, 
it  is  often  a  sign  of  disscdution ;  but  then  there  must  be 
other  attending  symptoms. "** 

Dr.  Fordyce's  table  of  the  pulse  is,  perhaps,  unne^ 
oessarily  complicated;  but  the  strength'  or  weaknete^ 
fullness  or  smallness,  hardness  or  softness,  regukiity  or 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  are  indications  nearly  aft  dear 
as  its  frequency  or  slowness,  apd,  in  many  cases,  qiAe 
as  diagnostic  of  the  general  nature  of  the  disease.  Fre- 
quency and  slowness  of  the  pulse  taken  by  themsdTes, 
indicate  little  more  than  the  degree  of  irritabili^  of  the 
he§rt,  or  the  force  of  the  stimulus  that  is  operating  npon 
it.  The  strength  and  regularity,  or  weakness  and  ir« 
regularly  of  the  pulse  are  as  palpable  to  the  finger  as 
the  preceding  signs,  and  show,  in  characters  nearly  as 
decisive,  the  degree  of  vigour  or  debility  of  the  heart'; 
and  hereby,  except  where  this  organ  is  labouring  under 
some  local  afiecdon,  the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  sy^b&th^ 
which  a  mere  variation  in  the  state  of  the  frequency  of  tb^ 
pulse  will  not  tell  us.  Afidlandasmallpulsemaybe^Aii*' 
tingoished  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  any  other  jiloperty 
it  possesses;  this  Mr*  Jokn  Hunter  ascribes  totlie  stiite 
of  the  arteries:  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  gives  os'rathei^  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  throci|^  th^ 
system,  than  of  the  mnscnlar  strengA  of  the  Arteries^ 
or  of  the  heart  itself;  which  is  often  a  very  important 
indication,  and  especially  when  combined  with  the  |)re- 


•  On  Blood»  Fkrt  II.  Ch.  Uk  p.  SIS, 
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oadiog  fii^s;  as  it  will  then  be  oar  best  guide^n  cases  il  Moving 
whese  we  baye  determined  vpoa  eiiq>^iiig  the  vessels  m  ^^^  ^. 
&r  af9  wecao  do  it  withput  dagger*    Hardness  and  soft-  neov»  vys* 
ness  4>f  tho  pulsei  together  widi  that  ytbralory  thrill  *^* 
which  baa^rbeen  called  wireness»  are  not  qpiite  so  easily  ^^^1,^ 
kacnt  aB  its  fiilnesa  and  smallness,  bat  a  nice  finger  will 
readily}  diaoriminate  tfaeip,  and  practice  will  point  out 
the  diflbrenoe  to  every  one*    These  charaoters  Dr.  For-* 
dy«ei  makes  dq[)endeBt»  and  I  think  with  great  reason^ 
on  the  state  of  the  arteries  rather  than  oa  that  of  the 
hearty,  or  on  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid;  and 
]M[r.  John  Hunter  concurs  in  the  same  view.  They  mea^ 
sore  the  degree  of  vascular  tone»  or  power  of  resistaooe; 
and  when  the  same  effect,  whether  above  or  below  the 
nataral  standard^  takes  place  in  the  capillary  arteides^  it 
piodaoea   that  change  in  the  pulse  which  he  distuir-  £^f^^^ 
guisfaed  by  the  names  of  obstructien  and  fireedom>  but  pudae. 
whidi  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  irom  several 
of  the  preceding  qualities;  nor  is  it  of  great  importance^ 
as  we  have  in  such  cases  other  symptoms  diat  more 
strikingly  manifest  the  same  fact 

.    Thus  fiur,  perhaps,  the  doctrine  of  pulsation  may  be  Bumplaior 
studied  to  advantage :  but  when,  beyond  this^  we  come  ^^^'j^ 
to  a  distinction  between  the  free  and  dilated  pulse,  as  otrame. 
proposed  also  by  Dr.  Fordyce ;  the  quick  and  the  fro* 
qnent,  as  proposed  by  Stahl* ;  and  the  dicrotic,  cotur- 
nizm^  and  inciduous,  proposed  by  Solanof,  as  mere  sul^  |^^^ 
vMflties  of  the  rebounding,  or  redoubling  itself  a  variety 
<^.  the  irrcfpilar  pulse^  we  per[Jex  pathology  with  a  laby* 
rinA  id  which  the  student  in  lost,  and  the  master  wsnders 
toBoparpose»  <<Infida",s^rs  Professor  Frank,  "arbitraria 
etaequivocaestmultorum  depulsibus  eritiqis  doctdna*'']: 

De  Borden  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  o^iddle  of  ^j^jy^ 
the  last  oentuiy,  for  applying  the  doctrine  of  pulsation  as  Borta. 
sn  sideic  tathe  diseases. of  every  distinct  ovg^n  of  the 


*  I>c  Diflfapeatii  PuliiW  cderis  et  frequentis. 

t  Vow  ObtemtloiiM  cina  CiMum  PnedictioMt  ex  ^bd    WcUch^ 
hfioBB  a  fidiS.   Vind.  1770.   Viem.  1768. 
t  D«  CwwCs  HoBk  MeiUi  Efiitoiiie.  Tom.  l  p.  SO. 
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body ;  whence  he  not  only  adopted  most  of  the  sobdivi-* 
sions  of  Soiaoio,  but  added  others,  and  subdivided  them 
still  further.  He  started  it  as  a  new  hypothesis,  whidi 
he  endeavoured  to  support  by  facts  and  argumenlSy  ^Mt 
every  separate  organ  possesses  a  principle  of  life'in'  some 
measure  peculiar  to  itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  frame ;  that  each  is  endowed  with  a  proper  function^ 
and  susceptible  of  proper  sensations  and  movementa; 
and  that,  by  the  agreement  and  oo*operation  of  all  thege 
distinctive  powers,  the  life  and  health  of  the  entire  systeni 
are  built  up  and  maintained.  These  prineiples  are  de- 
veloped and  defended  in  his  thesis  ^*  De  SensA  geneiCtS 
considerate'',  published  at  Montpellier  in  1742*  Though 
arrogating  the  merit  of  originali^,  they  are,  however^ 
little  more  than  a  revival  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  har- 
mony invented  by  Aristoxenus,  and  at  one  time  very 
popular  in  Greece,  as  we  learn  from  Lucretius: 

— ^Multa  quidem  sapientum  turba  putarunt 
Sensum  animi  cert&  non  esse  in  parte  locatum; 
Venkm  habitum  qaemdam  vitalem  corporis  esss^  • 
'APMONIAN  Graiei  quam  diouit*. 

M.  De  Bordeu,  in  adopting  this  hypothesis,  supposed 
farther,  that  an  affection  of  any  particular  organ  will 
occasion  a  peculiar  variation  in  the  pulse  from  its  natural 
state;  and,  by  a  careful  attention  to  these  changes,  he 
conceived  himself  capable  of  ascertaining  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  the  channel  through  which  nature  was 
aiming  at  a  crisis.  He  describes,  in  consequence,  an 
overwhelming  multiplicity  of  organic  ptdses;  but  his 
general  division  is  into  superior  and  inferior  pulses :  and 
this  he  founds  on  an  observation  that  the  actions  of  tlie 
parts  seated  above  the  diaphragm,  and  of  those  below, 
excite  very  different  impressions  on  the  circulatory 
system.  These  views  are  chiefly  given  in  the  most  fiimous 
of  all  his  publications,  intitled  "  Recherches  sur  le  Pouls 


*  De  Rer.  Nat  Lib.  lu.  98.  See  the  author's  emnination  of  this  bjrpo- 
thesis,  and  its  resemblance  to  others  of  later  date^  in  the  ootes  to  Us  Trans- 
lation of  Lucretius.    Book  V.  100  and  104. 
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|Mr  rapport  aux  crises"*.    This  hypotbesis  became  ex-  il.  Moving 
kramely  popular  in  France  and  Germany,  and  excited  a  [J^^^V 
cossiderable  degree  of  attention  at  Edinburgh,    It  is  neoussys- 
U€fW9  however,  little  heard  of,  and  is  by  no  means  worth  ^^* 
iwiTing. 

In  ^^t,  a  Toluminoas  and  complicated  classification 
of  pulses  is  rather  a  proof  of  an  active  fancy. than  of  a 
floandjadgemeiit:  and  though  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr. 
Hunter  may  have  thou^bt  too  lightly  of  this  branch  of 
palbogooBiy,  il  is  better  to  adopt  their  simplicity  than 
the  puerile  conceits  of  many  more  elaborate  pulseHonakers. 
Tbe  Chinese  have  a  more  operose  system  of  pulsations 
tium  any  that  have  appeared  in  Europe ;  but  nothing 
be  more  whimsical  than  their  divisions.  Avicenna 
of  the  pulse  musically;  and  HofienuiFer,  pur- 
suing his  principles,  drew  up,  in  1641,  a  musical  scale  of 
the  pulse,  dividhig  it  into  musical  time,  and  marking  the 
diflSerent  beats  by  semilHreves,  minims,  and  crotchets,  se- 
miquavers, and  demisemiquavers ;  thus  reducing  his  pa^ 
tient  Id  a  harpsichord,  and  his  profession  to  a  chapter  on 
thorough-bass. 

ILL  To  speak  minutely  of  the  constituent  principles  in.  intnn. 
OF  TUB  blood,  would  Carry  us  too  far  into  the  regions  ^es^of  ^' 
of  animal  chemistry;  and  I  shall  hence  limit  myself  to  a  blood. 
very  brief  analysis  of  those  that  are  fixed  or  confinable, 
having  already  paid  some  attention  to  the  gasses  in  the 
physiological  proem  to  the  preceding  class. 

For  the  first  judicious  account  of  these  principles,  we  Anaiysii  of 
are  indebted  to  an  elaborate  memoir  of  MM.  Parmen-  J^Dmuz. 
tier  and  Deyeux,  who  arranged  them  under  the  follow- 
ii^  heads: — 1.  A  peculiar  aroma,  or  odour  of  which 
every  one  must  be  sensible  who  has  been  present  at  a 
slaughter-house,  on  cutting  up  the  fresh  bodies  of  oxen. 
S.  Fibrin,  or  fibrous  matter,  frequently  also  called  coa- 
gnlable  lymph,  and  gluten.  S.  Gelatine.  4.  Albumen. 
5.  Red  colouring  matter.  6«  Iron.  7.  Sulphur.  8.  Soda. 
9.  Water. 


•  Fkris  1766,  Sm 
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Still  minuter  and  more  exaet  experiments  have  since 
been  floade  upon  particular  poftk>tite  or  the  whole' of  the 
btood,  espeeially  by  Dr.  Marcet^,  Dr.  'B<:fetockf;  and 
Profibsiior  Berzelilisti  which  confirm  the  grdttet  part  of 
the  preeediog  reauloi,  bot  have  detected  afevr  iertiors 
which  it  is  necessary  to  nodce*  .•••.- 

•Neither  the  blood  of  man  nor  of  qnadruped^,  l^ far  as 
chey  have  been  examined,  ootitain  any  gekttne.  '"'The 
Aiktake^,  says  M.  Berzelitis,  ^  arises  ftom  the  ^latinous 
appearance  of  the  albumen  ^  I  hare  never  hfiesk  -abfe  to 
deeect  a  particle  of  getattae  in  blood,  and,  as  fiir  as  my 
researches  extend,  I  have  found  gelatine  to  be-li  sub- 
stance altogether  unknown  to  the  economy  of  tlie  living 
body,  and  to  be  produced*  by  theaCtion  of  bolliiftg  water 
6a  cartilage,  skin,  and  cdlular  membrane;  substsrhces 
which  are  totally  distinct  from  fibrin  and  albmnen/'  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  wherever  gelatine  is  found  In  the 
linimal  frame,  it  is  produced  by  a  decomposition  and 
recombination  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  by  the  ac^ 
tion  of  the  secements.  But  instead  of  the  gelatine.  Dr. 
Bostock  has  since  discovered  in  the  serosity,  orAatpart 
which  remains  when  the  lymph  or  serum  has  part^ 
with  its  albumen  by  heat,  a  distinct  substance  which  he 
has  denominated  fh>m  its  quality,  uncoagulaMe  matt0r§, 
and  which  Dr.  Maroet  has  caUed  muoo-extractive  matter. 
Ber^Utts  has  affirmed  it  to  be  impure  lactate  of  sK)da.' 

The  sulphur  detected  in  the  blood  by  Parmentierasid 
Deyeuz  does  not  exist  in  a  free  state,  but  is^  a  component 
part  of  its  albumen,  as  is*  also  its  carbons  and  hydrog;ene^ 
which,  in  consequence,  have  ad  strong  a  claim'  UKb«  «iaii^ 
ddered  as  constituent  prmotples  as  sulpbui^;  ^Alir^by 
means  of  its  eonstituent  sulphw  that  tiie  MdibdHMii  ti 
blood  or  of  an  egg,  becomes  capable  of  blackehir^to  mlv^ 
instremient  employed  to  stir  it.  And  as  it  is  thenilbumeii 
that  is  now  known  to  disi»olve  the  oxydcs  of  mereorf 
introduced  into  the  blood  'm  the  tfure  of  sypMlis,^48  is 


III  »    — »— ^■^1  It         ■!     I         .■  I 


l»ll        ■*        I  t   ■«*«»»  I  *■»  til   «  »»    I    I    l> 


*  Tram.  Medieo-Chinng.  Soc.  VoL  ii.  p.  870. 

t  Id.  Vol.  L  t  ^^'  ^o^  ui- 

$   Elementary  System  <if  Physiology,  Vol.  i.  p.  476.  Sr*.  181^4. 
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pnpbaUy  owing  to  the  sulphur  of  the  albumen  that^s  IIL  Jbtna. 
effect  is  pcoduoed^  or  that  the  ox]rde8  of  any  metals  in-  ^w^S^" 
tcqduQed  «s  jiMdicines  mto  tbB  blood  are  dissolved ;  ainoe  blood. 
tbB|4|ljl9iiio^  of.  4he  serum  is.  also  discovered  to  be  a 
poiV^riuL  menstruum  in  dissolring  iron,  copper,  and 
other  metallic  preparations. 

.T](ieiraa;tEafied  in  the  blood  is,  in  like  manner,  a  oon-  fronofthe 
stitfesit  pn|ie4>le  of  the  red  colourii^  matter,  and  exists  ttituent  ^ 
in  so  intiixiate  aa  uaion  with  it  that  it  camiot  be  detected  ^^  colour. 
bf  th(^  beat,  re-agents  we  possess,  liil  the  composition  of  '°^  "^^^' 
t^QQlouriog  matter  is  totally  destroyed  by  heat,  or  some 


t;  With  these  explanations  we  are  now  able  to  proceed  ^^|?'  ^ 
tp^noiear  comprehension  of  the  following  brief  analysie 
eC  the  blood,,  as  corrected  by  the  later  experiments  of 
M.  Bendiiss,  supported  by  those  I  have  just  adverted 
to  of  Dr.  Marcet  and  Dr.  Bostock. 

Blood  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  homogeneous  and  Blood  com- 
liquid,  and  one  only  suspended  in  the  liquor,  and  spon-  finding 
taneously  squurating  from  it  when  at  rest  and  a  sut. 

•-  ISie  homogeneous  and  liquid  part  consists,  of  much  ^  -^^  ' 
albmnen  tod  a  little  fibrin,  both  combined  with  soda^  na^n^ng 
and  eil  dissolved  in  water.    It  also  contains  a  small  por»«  P^^ 
ticm  of  ar£ew  other  saline  and  animal  subsitancea. 
«  Xhe  siie|peBded  part  consists  of  the  colouring  matter*  Colouring 
It  dtfm;from  «lbum»  chiefly  m  ks  colour  and  its  inso-  ^^|^ 
Wtfi^  in  serum..    Iron  enters  as  a  constituent  ix^e-  paru 
dieni  Mio  .thi*  matenal,  in  the  proportion  of  ^ii^of  its 
wti^^     It  seems  to  be  the  colouring  principle;  but 
cMBotibeTsqparated  from  it  as  Icng  as  it  continues  to  be 
9ritMtnttg  osatter*    This  separation  can  only  be  effected: 
Igr  CMdbmtion^  or  by  the  concentrated  acids,  boUi  of 
whJA  fSffSiils :  entirdy  decompose  the  substance^  with 
vribidi.'ths^. metal  is  combined.    The  iron  exists  in  the. 
Vraa  of  oxyde^  with  a  small  proportioo  of  subphosi^h^ 
cf  tk^^iWM* .  But  the  colouring  matter  cannot  be  artifi- 
cially produced  by  uniting  albumen  with  red  sul^hos- 
phateofiron. 

Fibriiu  albumen,  and  colouring  matter,  resemble  each  Bartiqr 

'  ^  phofphatcfl 
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IIL  Intrio-  other  so  closely,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  modifi- 
ties  drSr  <^^<>i^  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  Each  <^  these 
Uood.  three  substances  ^>Ai!s,  when  decomposed,  but  does  not 

and  <^'       coniaifiy  earthy  phosphates  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  for 
fime^  bow      ^  entire  blood  holds  in  solution  no  eartl^y  phosphate^ 
far  existent    except,  perhaps,  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  detected. 
°    ^  From  these  earths  it  is  dear  that  the  bones  derive  their 

bonei  are  earthy  supply ;  which,  however,  it  is  also  clear  they  can 
'**S^!i^  only  do,  as  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  gelatine,  in 
materials,      cousequeuce  of  a  decomposition  of  the  blood  as  it  arrives 

at  the  secements  of  the  bones. 
Colouring         Vauquelin  endeavoured  to  separate  the  colouring  mat- 
•nflntab&I    ^^^  from  the  blood  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid :  but  this 
material  is  not  wanted,  and  does  not  very  well  answer 
the  purpose.     A  method  proposed  by  M.  Berzelius  in 
another  communication  is  much  simpler  as  weQ  as  more 
eftctive*.    It  consists  in  placing  the  dot  or  coagnlum  of 
blood  upon  blotting  paper,  to  get  rid  of  the  serum  as 
completely  as  possible.    The  clot  is  then  to  be  put  into 
water,  in  which  the  colouring  matter  dissolves,  while  the 
fibrin  remains  unaffected;  when  the  water  being  evapo- 
rated, the  colouring  matter  is  obtained  in  a  separate 
state.     On  reducing  this  matter  to  ashes,  about  -^^  of 
iron  can  always  be  separated. 
Whence  It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  the  iron  or 

phurr&c.  "  ^®  sulphur,  or  the  elementary  principles  of  calcareous 
obtain  an      esTth,  obtain  an  existence,  or  the  means  of  existence^ 
^'uool*°    ^    ^®  blood.      If  these  materials  were  equally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  we  might 
easily  ocmceive  that  they  are  introduced  through  the 
imedium  of  food.    But  as  this  is  not  the  case;  as  some 
regions,  like  New  South  Wales,  at  least  on  this  side  the 
ffiiue  Mountains,  contain  no  lime-stone  whatever,  and 
others  no  iron  or  sulphur,  while  all  these  are  capable 
of  being  obtained  apparendy  as  fredy  firom  the  blood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  regions,  as  from  that  of  those  who 
Uve  in  quarters  where  such  materials  enter  largdy  into 
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the  nataml  products  of  the  soil;  it  is  perhiqps  most  rea*  ilLinMn. 
UHOnbie  to  condode  that  they  are  generated  in  the  labo-  {^^^"S^* 
ratory  of  the  animal  system  itself,  by  the  all-controlling  blood. 
inflaeDce  of  the  living  principle.     ^ 

What  may  be  die  aggregate  quantity  of  any  of  these  Aggn^gate 
minerals  in  the  mass  of  blood  belonging  to  an  adult,  has  j^^^"  ^^ 
not  been  determined  with  accuracy.    The  amount  of  blood  of  an 
the  iron  has  been  calculated  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux, 
vpotf  grounds  iiimished  them  by  Menghini,  at  seventy 
scnqdes,  or  very  jiearly  three  ounces,  estimating  the 
average  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  an  adult  at  twenty-four 
pounds,  which  is  most  probably  something  short  of  the 
nark. 

Whether  iron  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the  animal  Whether 
finsme  than  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  is  in  some  h!^|^?^|^ 
degree  donbtfiil.     Vauquelin  seems  to  have  traced  it  in  pvt  than 
egg-sbdla  and  oyater-shells ;  and  Mr.  Brande  thinks  he  ^  *^l^r. 
has  done  the  same  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  serum,  and 
thia  as  largely  as  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
which,  after  all,  he  thinks  contains  only  a  very  minute 
quantity  *.   But  these  experiments  are  too  indefinite,  and 
by  no  means  coincide  with  those  of  Berzelius,  since  con* 
finned  by  other  chemists.  If  the  experiments  of  Menghini 
may  be  relied  up<m,  human  blood  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  iron  than  that  of  quadrupeds ;  quadrupeds 
have  more  than  fishes ;  and  fishes  more  than  birds. 

But  dioogh  there  can  be  no  longer  any  question  of  ^f^^^f 
the  exisfeenoe  of  iron  as  a  constituent  principle  in  the  intended  to 
blood,  we  are  in  total  ignorance  of  the  part  it  is  intended  P«^o™« 
to  peifiMrm«    It  is,  perhaps,  the  colouring  material, 
though,  as  I  have  already  observed  in  the  {rfiysiological 
proem.to  the  preceding  dass,  even  here  we  are  still  very 
much  in  the  dark,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  contending 
l^pothcses.    It  is  probable  that  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  contribute  to  the  strength  of  animals  to  whom  thqr 
are  naturalj  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  and  that 
the  strength  of  such  animads  is  in  proportion,  or  nearly 
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SO,  to  their  number.  Yet  such  particles  are  never  found 
in  the  blood  of  several  classes  of  animals,  as  insects  and 
worms :  and  in  those  in  which  they  are  found,  tbey  have 
often  no  existence  in  the  commencement  of  life;  for  tliey 
are  not  discoverable  in  the  egg  of  the  chick,  when  the 
heart  first  begins  to  pulsate ;  nor  are  they,  in  any  ani- 
mals, pushed  into  the  extreme  arteries,  where  we  must 
suppose  the  serum  reaches.  And  hence,  whatever  their 
value,  tliey  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  blood,  or  as  chiefly  contributing  to  the  growth 
and  repmr  of  the  system*. 

Various  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made^ 
to  determine  the  form  and  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  even  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  accompanied  with  very  great  success.  Delia 
Torre,  by  applying  his  microscope,  detected  them,  as 
he  thought,  to  be  flat  circles  or  rings  with  a  perforation 
in  the  centre ;  and  Mr.  Hewson  ascribed  to  them  the 
same  shape,  but  represented  them  as  hollow  or  vesicular, 
with  a  dot  of  red  colouring  matter  in  the  centre  instead 
of  a  perforation ;  so  that,  if  his  description  could  have 
been  substantiated,  they  might  literally  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  wheels  of  life  moving  on  iron  axles.  Mr. 
Hewson's  hypothesis,  however,  extended  much  fiirther ; 
for,  by  a  variety  of  plausible  experiments,  he  persuaded 
himsdf,  and  many  others  also,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
thymus  and  Ijrmphatic  glands  to  secrete  and  elaborate 
these  vesicles  which  are  then  carried  by  the  lymphatics 
and  thoracic  duct  to  the  arteries,  and  firom  the  arteries 
to  the  spleen  which  fiimishes  them  with  their  coloured 
axles.  Some  of  these  physiological  and  microscopic  di- 
vertbements  however,  have  been  long  overturned;  while 
the  general  shape  of  die  corpusdes  has  been  gravely 
shown  by  t)ther  exquisite  analyses  to  be  globular ;  the 
diameter  of  which,  as  measured  by  the  microscopical 
experiments  of  M.  Bauer,  is  ^Vv  part  of  an  inch ;  a 
dimension,  however,  which  has  since  been  reduced  by 
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Captain  Kater  to  3^^^  part  of  an  inch*.     M.  Bauer  has  III.  lotdn; 
also  ascertained,  as  he  thinks,  that  it  is  not  the  centre  of  JJ^^'^" 
the  globule  that  is  dotted,  but  its  oudine  that  is  sur-  blood. 
rounded  with  colouring  matter;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
annular  wheels  with  iron  axles,  they  are  spherular  wheels 
with  iron  tiers.     It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  the  re« 
volution  of  science,  M.  Bauer's  views  are  now  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  while  those  of  Mr.  Hewson  are  again 
ascending  into  notice:  for  the  later  experiments  of  M. 
Prevost,  have  restored  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
their  flat  circles  and  points :  and  divested  them  of  a  glo* 
bular  form.  .  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  believe  the  cor  Experi- 
louring  matter  to  be  a  membrane  by  which  these  cor*  Dumu  and 
puscles   are  surrounded.     They  pursued  a  dextrous  Prevott. 
method  of  drying  the  red  particles  as  soon  as  separated, 
and  found  that  when  divested  of  this  red  matter  and  ren- 
dered colourless,   they  are  of  the  same  size  in  every 
animal  they  examined;  being  1.7600  part  of  an  inch. 
But  that,  with  the  colouring  matter,  the  size  diflers  in 
di&rent  animals;  being  1.S100  of  an  inch  in  man,  the 
dog,  rabbit,  pig,  guinea-pig  and  hedge-hog ;  in  the  ass 
1.4200;  the  cat  and  man,    1.4800:  the  sheep,  horse, 
mule,  and  cow  1.500;  and  the  goat  1.700.    These  pari- 
tides  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  form  themselves  into 
lines,  as  observed  by  Sir  £.  Home ;  the  lines  resembling 
in  every  respect  the  muscular  fibre*     Fibrin  they  found 
also  to  be  a  collection  of  colourless  corpuscles  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  above;  the  same  corpuscles  may  be 
also  traced  in  the  white  of  the  egg.     Those  of  a  chick 
six  days  after  incubation,  they  found  larger  than  those 
of  a  hen;  as  also  that  those  which  in  some  young  ani- 
mals are  circular  afterwards  become  elliptical  f.     Even> 
this  last  was  also  observed  by  Hewson :  and  the  remarks' 
may  lead  to  some  facts  connected  with  inflammation  by 
which  they  may  be  influenced;  as  they  may  be  likewise 
by  the  temperature  of  hot  climates.  w. .  , 

We  have  also  stiU  much  to  learn,  not  merely  in  re-  R«i^  differ- 

^ eocebe- 

tween  the 
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spect  to  the  real  difference  between  human  blood  and  that 
of  quadrupeds,  but  the  real  difference  between  that  of 
any  one  species  of  animal  and  any  other*  M.  Berzelius 
observes  that  ^'  the  great  agreement  in  the  composition 
of  human  and  ox  blood  is  remarkable,  and  explains  to 
us  the  possibility  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  ex- 
perimmts  in  transfusion."  But  we  have  a  dear  proof 
that  the  blood  of  one  species  of  animals  differs  so  much 
frpm  that  of  another,  either  in  its  principles  or  their  mo- 
diiication,  that  no  benefit  can  result  from  transfusion^ 
unless  from  like  kinds  to  like  kinds.  Thus,  according 
to  several  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Blnndell,  a 
dog,  asphyxiated  by  hemorrhage,  may  easily  be  recover- 
ed by  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  another  dog,  but  is 
little  or  not  at  all  relieved  if  the  blood  be  taken  from 
man* ;  and  the  experimoits  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Du- 
mas precisely  coincide  with  this  doctrine. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
blood  as  in  many  respects  the  most  important  fluid  of 
the  animal  machine:  from  it  all  the  sdids  are  ^derived 
and  nourished^  and  ail  the  other  fluids  are  secreted;  and 
it  is  hence  the  basis  or  common  pabulum  of  every  part. 
And  as  it  is  the  ^urce  of  general  health  so  it  is  also  <^ 
general  disease.  la  inflammadcm  it  takes  a  considerable 
share,  and  evinces  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  miasms 
of  fevers  and  exanthems,  are  harmless  to  every  oAer 
pitrt  of  the  sy^m,  and  only  become  mischiexous  when 
they  reach  the  blood:  and  emetic  tartar,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  ju^lar  vein,  will  vomit  in  one  or  two  mi- 
nutes, although  it  hiight  require,  perhaps,  half  an  hour 
if  thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  in  fact  does  not  vcnnit 
till  it  has  reached  the  circulation.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  <^ium,  jal^>,  and  most  of  the  poisons,  animal^  mine- 
ral, add  vegetable.  If  imperfectly  elaborated^  or  with  a 
disproportion  of  some  of  its  constituent  principles  to  the 
rest,  the  whole  system  partakes  of  the  evil,  and  a  dys- 
thesis  or  m<Mrbid  habit  is  the  certain  consequence ;  whence 
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tabes,  atrophy,  scurvy,  and  Various  species  of  gangrene.  IIL  lotrtn- 
And  if  it  become  once  impregnated  with  a  peculiar  taint,  ^^^^ 
it  is  wonderful  to  remark  the  tenacity  with  which  it  re-  Uood. 
tains  it,  though  often  in  a  state  of  dormancy  or  inacti-  Tnnsmiu 
▼i^,  for  years  or  even  entire  generations.     For  as  every  ^^i^ 
germ  and  fibre  of  eveiy  other  part  is  formed  and  regene*  tiinu  to 
Derated  from  the  Uood,  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  ^J^^i^s. 
system  that  we  can  so  well  look  to  as  the  seat  of  such 
taints,  or  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disorders  I  am 
now  alluding  to ;  often  corporeal,  as  gout,  struma,  phthi- 
sb;  sometimes  mental,  as  madness,  and  occasionally  both, 
as  cretinism. 

It  is  hence  the  blood  has  been  supposed  to  be  alive :  Hencesup- 
a  belief  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  which  has  been  Sutc. 
warmly  embraced  by  Dr.  Harvey  and  many  others  of 
the  fiarat  physiologists  of  modern  times.    It  was  a  &• 
VDwite  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  runs  through 
the  whole  of  his  doctrines.    <*  That  the  blood",  says  he,  As  tsught. 
^has  life,   is  an  opinion  I  have  started  above  thirty  ^^MnJ. 
years,  and  have  taught  it  for  near  twenty  of  that  time  in  Hunter. 
my  lectures.    It  does  not,  therefore,  come  out  at  pre* 
sttit  as  a  new  doctrine ;  but  has  had  time  to  meet  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  acquire  its  advocates.    To 
conceive  that,  blood  is  endowed  with  life  while  circu- 
lating, is,  perhaps,  carrying  the  imagination  as  &r  as  it 
well  can  go ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  merely  from  its  be« 
ing  a  fluid,  the  mind  not  being  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  a  living  fluid."*  ^ 

The  experiments  and  train  of  reasoning  he  urges  in 
fevour  of  this  opinion  are  highly  ingenious  and  peculi- 
arly strong.  And,  though  they  may  not  be  demonstra- 
tive of  a  yital  and  energetic  essence  separate  from  the 
Uood  itself  but  inherent  in  its  substance,  and  controlling 
its  motions,  they  seem  very  clearly  to  show  that  the  blood 
is  endowed  with  peculiar  powers ;  and  that,  as  matter  at  Influenced 
large  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  the  matter  ^|^^^ 
of  the  blood  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  instinct.    We  may 
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in.  latrin-  here  add,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hanter's  opinion,  the  fol- 
Swcf  Se'  lowing  two  corollaries  of  Dr.  Philip,  deduced  from  a 
Wood.  large  field  of  experiments.     **  The  power  of  the  blood- 

vessels, like  that  of  the  heart,  is  independent  of  the  ner- 
vous system. — The  blood-vessels  can  support  the  motion 
of  the  blood  after  the  heart  is  removed/'* 
Instinct  Admittiufir  these  deductions  to   be  established,   the 

•wenitin/  power  here  referred  to,  and  capable  of  influencing  the 
bytheexer-  blood  or  the  blood-vessels,  separately  from  that  of  the 
ownUws.  heart,  and  of » the  nervous  system,  must  be  the  power  of 
simple  life,  or  of  instinct,  which  is  simple  life  operating 
by  the  exercise  of  its  own  laws. 
Living  prin-  This  view  of  the  subject  has  of  late,  however,  been  car- 
cipleaccord-  ^j^j  j^y  Dr.  Pring  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  Mr. 

Pring,  in  Hunter  at  any  time  contemplated.  For  Dr.  Pring  not 
meibid  se-     Q,j]y  supposes  the  blood  to  be  alive,  and  to  communicate 

cretions  and     ,  .  . 

animal  Hfc  to  the  Sentient  and  healthful  parts  of  the  system,  but 

poisonf.  ^  i^  insentient  and  diseased  elements  as  well ;  and  that 
the  matter  of  animal  poisons,  derived  from  the  blood,  are 
themselves  also  living  bodies,  acting  specifically  by  the 
vital  but  discrepant  properties  they  are  endowed  with. 
And  he  thinks  that  hereby  ^^  a  distinction  may  be  fur- 
nished between  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  "f. 

*  Pha.  Trans.  1815,  p.  445. 

f  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Hierapeutics,  &c.    By  Danid  Pring,  M.D- 
8to.  1823. 


CLASS  III. 


HiEMATICA. 


ORDER  I. 


PYRECTICA 


^fbn:0.. 


HEAT  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  PULSE  PRETERNATURALLY 
augmented:  usually  preceded  by  rigor,  AND 
FOLLOWED  BY  PERSPIRATION:  DURING  THE  RIGOR, 
PAINS  FIXED  OR  WANDERING:  LASSITUDE:  DEBILITY 
OF  MIND  AND  VOLUNTARY  MUSCLES. 

There  is  no  complaint  so  common  as  fever;  none  in    Clam  III. 
which  mankind,  whether  professional  or  laical,  are  so  d^I^^,  ^ 
little  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  yet  none  so  difficult  to  dcaning 
be  defined.    In  reali^,  no  writer  seems  to  have  been  ^^' 
foUy  satisfied  with  his  own  definition ;  and  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary, therefore,,  that  he  should  seldom  have  given 
satisfiuiion  to  others.    The  difficulty  proceeds  from  the 
complexity  of  the  symptoms  that  enter  into  the  character 
of  a  fever ;  the  contrariety  of  many  of  them  to  each  other 
b  different  stages  of  it ;  and  the  occasional  absence  of 
some  that,  in  other  instances,  appear  to  constitute  its  lead- 
ingfeatiires.  ^^Febris",  says  Professor  Frank,  ^^certorum 
potius  morborum  umbra  quam  ipse  morbus  est"* 

^  De  CunuuL  Horn.  Morb.  EpiU  i.  p.  8.  4  Tom.  Svo.     Muinh.  179^. 
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There  are  also  two  other  difficulties  of  considerable 
magnitude  that  the  nosologist  has  to  contend  with  in 
laying  down  a  clear  and  perspicuous  survey  of  fevers ; 
an 4  that  is,  their  division  or  collocation,  and  their  gene- 
ric names.  But  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  these 
difficulties,  and  the  means  Iqr  which  they  are  attempted 
to  be  remedied  under  the  present  arrangement  and  no- 
menclature, in  the  running  commentary  to  the  order 
before  us  in  the  volume  of  Nosology,  I  shall  beg  to  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  observations  there  laid  down,  and 
shall  subjoin  only  one  or  two  additional  remarks  upon 
the  same  subject. 

Although  the  number  of  the  pulse  as  well  as  the  heat 
is  pretematurally  augmented  in  almost  every  case  of  fe- 
ver, an  extraordinary  instance  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  that  opposes  the  general  law,  for  the  most  part 
dependent,  I  believe,  on  a  great  and  sudden  oppression 
of  the  brain ;  an  explanation  which  withdraws  the  BDOf 
maly,  and  accounts  for  the  ordinary  increase  of  pulsation 
as  soon  as  such  oppression  is  removed.  Thus,  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  Antigua  in  1816,  the  pulse,  as  Dr.  Mus- 
grave  informs  us,  was,  in  one  instance,  under  forty-four. 
«  We  almost  fancied",  says  he,  <*  this  unusual  softness 
might  be  constitutional :  but,  on  opening  a  vein,  it  gready 
increased  in  frequmcy ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  a  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  blood,  it  numbered  eighty,  with  neaily 
complete  relief  from  every  uneasy  sensation/?* 

In  such  cases,  die  heat  of  the  system  usually  exhi- 
bits as  litde  febrile  augmentation  as  the  pulse  :  for  as  the 
former  is  the  result  of  increased  acdon,  till  such  in- 
creased action  takes  place,  the  heat,  as  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  paroxysm,  may  continue  even  below  the  natural 
standard.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  heat  is  cansiderably 
heightened,  insomuch  as  in  some  instances  to  reach  108^ 
Fahrenheit,  which  however  is  the  utmost  point  it  has 
ever  been  known  to  attain  in  feven 


•  Tram.  Med.  Chir.  See.  Vol.  uu  pn  188* 
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There  is  a  still  more  curious  variation  from  the  gene-    Oiu»n  I. 
nl  law,  which  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  found  p^^^^ 
to  take  placet  of  which  Schenck  ^ves.a  single  example  insuace  of 
that  occurred  in  his  own  practice ;  1  mean,  a  reversed  ^^^  v^^ 
order  of  the  symptoms  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  andVn        ^ 
appearance  of  the  sweating  stage  before  tlie  shivering 
and  hot  fit*. 

To  provide  for  these  extraordinary  and  anomalous  in- 
ddents  by  any  definition  whatever,  is  beyond  the  power 
of  language.  They  must  be  left  to  themselves,  and  will 
rather  oontfirm  than  disturb  the  definition  now  o£Pered, 
agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  the  Schools — exceptio  probat 
r^rulam. 

In  dividing  fevers  into  distinct  genera  I  have  taken  Principle 
the  line  of  demarcation  from  the  character  of  their  du-  the  author^ 
ration,  as  limited  to  a  single  paroxysm ;  as  composed  of  in  ^yi«s 

JTi     7  ^  ,       !•  •    ^         •     •  down  the 

numerous  paroxysms,  with  mtervals  of  mtermission  or  genera  of 


perfect  apyrexy ;  as  composed  of  numerous  exacerbar  vsven, 
tions,  with  intervals  of  remission,  or  imperfect  apyrexy ; 
and  as  composed  of  a  single  series  of  increase  and  de- 
crease, with  a  mere  tendency  to  intervals  of  remission, 
witfaoot  perfect  i^yrexy  at  any  time.     Other  nosologists  9^^"^ 
have  drawn  their  generic  distinctions  from  other  circum-  prmdpict. 
stanoes ;  as  their  disposition  or  indisposition  to  putridi^; 
their  indinationto  a  sporadic  or  an  epidemic  character; 
the  vigour  and  vicdence,  or  weakness  and  debility,  of 
the?  action ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Darwin,  the 
nature  of  dieir  influence  on  the  sensitive  or  irritative  fi- 
bres of  the  animal  frame.    The  most  obvious  mark,  how- 
ever, and  that  which  has  been  most  generally  approved, 
is  the  diameter  of  duration  assumed  in  the  arrangement 
befinre  us.    To  all  the  rest  there  are  greater  or  less  ob- 
jections, which,  as  I  have  already  examined  them  in  the 
oomment  just  referred  to,  need  not  be  repeated  in  the 
present  place. 

Regulated,  therefore,  by  the  principle  before  us,  fever 
admits  of  the  four  following  genera : — 

*  Lib.  VI.  Obft.  84. 
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I.   EPHEMERA. 
II.   ANETUS. 
II L   EPANETU8. 
IV.   ENEaA. 
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To  each  of  these  belong  several  species,  and  to  most 
of  the  species  several  varieties,  as  will  be  noticed  in  their 
respective  order. 

Some  slight  deviation  from  the  ordinary  nomenclature 
may  be  observed  in  the  generic  names  above :  but  the 
reader  can  have  no  dijBSculty  upon  this  head,  as  he  will 
find  the  changes  that  have  hereby  been  occasioned  are 
in  every  instance  founded  upon  a  principle  of  correctness 
and  simplification  ;  and  consequently  calculated  to  dis- 
entangle rather  than  to  add  to  bis  incumbrances,  and  to 
facilitate  his  progress  in  the  labyrinth  before  him.  The 
term  Ephemera,  is,  indeed,  well  known  to  every  one. 
Anetus  and  Epanetus  are  Greek  terms,  importing  inter- 
mittent and  remittent,  fi'om  avtfi/Ai  and  ivaviiyAt.  Ene- 
cia,  from  the  same  tongue,  denotes  continued  action^  and 
is  a  derivation  from  ivEHrif, 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  practical  part  of 
this  subject,  it  appears  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  one  or  two  other  questions  that  have  very  largely 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  pathologists^  and  espe- 
cially concerning  the  proximate  and  remote  causes  of 
fever;  and  the  tendency  which  fever  has  been  suppoc^ed 
to  evince  of  terminating  suddenly,  either  favourably  or 
unfavourably,  at  fixed  periods  of  its  progress. 

Proximate  and  remote  causes  are  rather  terms  of  re- 
cent than  of  ancient  writers.  In  early  times  the.canses 
of  diseases  chiefly  contemplated  were  proegumenai. 
or  predisponent,  and  procatarctic  or  occasional* 
Thus,  an  hereditary  taint,  or  habitual  indulgence  ia 
high  living,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proegumenal  cause  of 
gout ;  and  catching  cold,  or  an  unusual  exertion  of  mus- 
cular exercise,  may  form  its  procatarctic  cause :  both  of 
which  are  absolutely  necessaiy;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
latter  without  the  former,  would  not  produce  the  malady  ; 
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and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  the  former  might  remain  harm-    Order  L 
less  in  the  constitution  for  years,  were  it  not  to  meet  with  ^y^ectici, 
the  co-operation  of  the  latter,  which  is  often,  on  this  ac-  £xcitiiur 
count,  denominated  an  exciting  cause.    Generally  speak-  cause 
ing,  the  first  was  regarded  as  an  internal,  and  the  second  ^ 
as  an  external  cause;  and  in  the  instance  selected  they 
are  so;  but  they  are  not  so  always. 

To  be  acquainted  with  causes  of  these  kinds  is  always 
useful;  and,  in  guarding  against  the  approach  of  dis- 
eases, it  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance :  but  they 
give  as  very  little  information  upon  the  real  nature  of 
diseases,  and  the  mode  of  managing  them  when  present. 
And  hence  another  set  of  causes  have  been  adverted  to, 
and  have  of  late  been  chiefly  studied,  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  fever.     "That  only'*,  says  Gaubius,  "de-  Proximate 

^,  n         1       •     1  1  •  t_  •   "  *nd  remote 

serves  the  name  ot  a  physical  cause  which  so  constitutes  causes 
the  disease,  that,  when  present,  the  disease  exists;  while  ^^^  ^ 
it  continues,  the  disease  continues;  when  changed  or 
removed,  the  disease  is  altered  or  destroyed.''  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  proximate  cause,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  essence  of  the  disease,  the  actual  source  of  all  its  ef- 
fects. The  REMOTE  cause  is  that  which  directly  pro- 
daces  the  proximate;  as  a  specific  virus  in  syphilis,  or 
a  specific  miasm  in  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh. 

In  fever  we  can  ofl;en  trace  the  remote  causes ;  though 
we  are  still  too  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  seve- 
ral df  them  to  be  able  to  restrict  them  to  a  specific  mode 
of  action ;  of  the  proximate  cause,  we  know  but  very 
little  at  present,  and  it  will  probal^ly  be  long  before  we 
shall  know  much  more. 

Let  as,  however,  begin  with  the  proximate  cause  as  Proximate 
that  which  has  most  excited  the  attention  of  physicians  ^"^  ^" 

'  *    tf  ffiven  rise 

in  all  ages.  Upon  this  subject,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  to  Tarious 
learned  dust  has  been  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of  valu-  ?^^' 
able  time  consumed.  Ancient  speculations,  for  they  are 
not  entitled  to  the  name  of  theories,  have  been  over- 
thrown :  and  modern  speculations,  in  vast  abundance, 
erected  upon  their  ruins;  which,  in  rapid  succession, 
have  also  had  their  day  and  expired.     It  is  an  inquiry, 
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flierefore,  not  likely  to  prove  very  productive;  yet,  as 
forming  a  part  of  medical  science  of  which  no  student 
should  be  altogether  ignorant,  it  seems  necessary  to  car- 
ry it  into  a  brief  survey  of  the  most  popular  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  upon  the  subject  in  different 
ages. 

Fevers,  then,  in  respect  to  their  proximate  cause,  have 
been  conjectured  to  originate  from  a  morbid  change, 
either  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  tone  or 
power  of  the  living  fibre.  The  first  view  has  given  rise 
to  various  hypotheses,  that  rank  under  the  common  divi- 
sion of  the  HUMORAL  PATHOLOGY.  The  sccoud  has  given 
rise  to  other  hypotheses  appertaining  to  the  common 
division  of  the  fibrous  or  nervous  pathology. 

The  hypotheses  derived  fi*om  the  one  or  the  odier  of 
these  sources,  that  are  chiefly  entitled  to  attention,  are 
the  following :  of  which  the  first  two  belong  to  the  former 
division,  and  the  remainder  to  the  latter. 

I.  That  of  the  Greek  schools,  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  concoction  and  critical  evacuation  of  morbific 
matter. 

II.  That  of  Boerhaave,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
peculiar  viscosity,  or  lentor  of  the  blood. 

III.  That  of  Stahl,  Hofiman,  and  CuUen,  founded 
on  the  (fectrine  of  a  spasm  on  the  extremities  of  the  so- 
lidum  vivum,  or  living  fibre. 

IV.  That  of  Brown  and  Darwin,  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  accumulated  and  exhausted  excitability,  or 
sensorial  power. 

V.  To  which  we  may  add  that  fevers  have,  by  some 
physiologists,  as  Dr.  Clutterbudc  and  Professor  Marcus, 
been  identified  with  iuflammation;  and  their  proximate 
cause  been  ascribed  to  increased  action  in  some  particular 
organ. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates  that  fever  is  an 
efiort  of  nature  to  expel  something  hurtful  from  the  body, 
either  ingenerated,  or  introduced  from  without.  Be- 
holding a  violent  commotion  in  the  system,  followed  by 
an  evacuation  from  the  skin  and  kidneys,  with  which  the 
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paroxysm  terminated,  he  ascribed  the  commotion  to  a    0»Dni  j. 
ferraenti^on,   concoction,   or  ebullition,  by  which  the  ^l^^^ 
noxioiis  matter  was  separated  from  the  sound  humours;  Proximate 
and  the  evacuation  to  a  despumation  or  scum  which  ^^^^^^^^^ 
such  separation  produces,  or  rather  to  the  discharge  of  of  ooncoc- 
ihis  morbid  scum  from  the  emunctories  that  open  exter-  ^^"* 
nally.    Galen  supported  this  view  with  all  the  medical 
learning  of  his  day;  and  it  is  the  only  explanation  of 
fever  to  be  met  with  in  medical  writings,  through  the  Extent  of 
long  course  of  three  thousand  years ;  in  &ct,  till  the  ^* 

time  of  Sydenham,  who  still  adhered  to  it,  apd  whose 
pages  are  full  of  the  language  to  which  it  naturally  gave 
birth. 

It  blended  itself  almost  insensibly  with  the  dialect  of  Blended 
the  chemists  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  professed  Remittor  of 
hatred   of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmot  towards  the  the  day. 
whole  range  of  Galenic  doctrines,  and  the  solemn  pomp 
with  which  the  former  had  condemned  and  burnt  the 
entire  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.     And  hence, 
under  the  influence  of  chemistry,  at  this  time  assuming 
a  soberer  aspect,  the  supposed  animal  despumation  was 
contemplated  as  possessed,  according  to  difierent  circum- 
stances, of  different  chemical  qualities  and  characters; 
and  particularly  as  being  acid,  alkaline,  effervescent,  or 
charged  with  some  other  acrimonious    principle,    too 
highly  exalted,  or  in  too  great  a  proportion. 

This  doctrine,  considered  merely  hypothetically,  is  H%Wyin- 
not  only  innocent,  but  highly  ingenious  and  plausible.  partiaUy 
It  is  in  unison  with  several  of  the  phaenomena  of  pjrrectic  <^"^^ 
diseases;  and  derives  a  strong  collateral  support  from 
the  general  history  of  exanthems  or  eruptive  fevers,  in 
which  we  actually  see  a  peccant  matter,  psoducing  gene- 
ral commotion,  multiplying  itself  as  a  ferment,  and  at 
loigth  separated  and  thrown  off  at  the  sur&ce  by  a 
direct  depuration  of  the  system. 

There  is  no  writer,  perhaps,  in  our  own  day  who  has  How  far 
carried  this  view  of  the  subject  farther,  or  even  so  far  as  ytuS.  ^^ 
Professor  Frank,  who  regards  typhus,  plague,  petec* 
cfaial  and  all  pestUential  fevers,    and  indeed  nervous 
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fevers  of  every  kind,  whetlier  continued  or  remittent,  not 
only  as  proceeding  from  specific  contagions  in  the  same 
manner  as  exanthems,  but  firom  contagions  producing  a 
like  leaven  in  the  system,  and  matured  and  thrown  off 
tlirough  the  various  outlets  of  the  body,  by  the  same 
process  of  depuration;  and  hence,  after  describing  all  the 
varieties  of  malignant  nervous  fevers  under  the  character 
of  pestilential,  he  tells  us,  ^^  non  aliter  hsec  methodus 
in  ipsa  peste  tum  in  festilentiali,  sic  vocata,  febre, 
profuisse  visa  est :  ubi,  maturo  satis  tempore^  contagii 
PER  cuTEM  EXPULSio  solicite  a  medentibus  absolveba- 
tur  *. 

So  &r  however  as  relates  to  exanthems,  the  opinion  is 
sufficiently  correct     But  the  moment  it  is  brought  for- 
ward as  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  properly  so  called, 
in  which  there  is  no  specific  eruption,  it  completely  fails. 
For  first,  no  explanation  is  here  ^ven  as  to  the  means 
by  which  any  such  concoction  or  fermentation,  or  multi- 
plication of  morbific  matter  in  any  way  takes  place.  Next, 
there  are  many  fevers  produced  evidently  by  cold,  fear, 
and  other  excitements,  as  well  mental  as  corporeal,  in 
which  most  certainly  there  is  no  morbific  matter  intro- 
duced, and  wherein  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive  there 
is  any  generated  internally ;  while  the  disease,  limited 
perhaps  to  a  single  paroxysm,  closes  nevertheless  with 
an  evacuation  from  the  skin  or  the  kidneys.  And,  thirdly, 
we  sometimes  behold  fevers  suddenly  cured,  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len  has  observed,  by  a  hemorrhage  so  moderate,  as  for 
example  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  nose,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  carrying  out  any  considerable  portion  of  a 
matter  diffused  over  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood;  while 
we  are  equally  incapable  of  conceiving  how  such  difiiised 
morbific  matter  could  collect  itself  at  a  focal  point,  or 
pass  off  at  a  single  oudet ;  or  of  tracing  in  the  discharge, 
after  the  minutest  examination,  any  properties  different 
from  those  of  blood  in  a  state  of  full  health. 

I  have  observed  that  this  hypothesis  is,  however,  harm- 

*  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit  Tom.  u  p.  ISO.  compare  with  the  §  p.  187, 
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less  enough  when  merely  brought  forward  as  a  specula-  Ordeh  I. 

lion.     But  it  has  not  always  been  limited  to  this  point ;  Pyf««*^<=a- 

fer  it  has  occasionally  been  advanced  as  a  practical  and  Proximate 

efficient  principle ;  and  the  febrile  commotion,  and  par-  J^^trin^ 

ticalarly  the  hot  fit,  has,  in  treating  the  disease,  been  ofconcoc- 

purposely  increased,  with  a  view  of  assisting  nature  in  ^°°* 
her  curious  but  unknown  process  of  expelling  the  pec- 
cant material;  and  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
have  followed. 

IL  The  acute  and  penetrating  mind  of  Boerhaave,  who  ii.  Lentor 

was  bom  in  1668,  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  this  dansfer;  *°  ^j*®  ^^ 

,  .  •'    .  ,  .     ®      '    or  doctnne 

and  the  discoveries  which  were  now  taking  place  in  che-  of  Boer- 
mrstry  and  physiology,  led  him  progressively  to  the  con-  ^^^^ 
stmction  of  a  new  theory,  which  in  a  few  years  became 
90  popular  as  to  obtain  a  complete  triumph  over  that  of 
the  Greek  Schools. 

Leeuwenhoeck,  by  a  delicate  and  indefatigable  appli-  Whence 
cation  of  the  microscope  to  animals  of  a  transparent  skin,  ^"^  * 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  that  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  the  blood  consist  of  globular  corpus* 
des ;  but  that  these  corpuscles  differ  in  size  in  a  regular 
descending  series  according  to  the  constituent  principles 
themselves ;  and  that  each  set  of  principles  has  its  pecu- 
liar blood-vessels,  possessing  a  diameter  just  lai^  enough 
to  admit  the  globules  that  belong  to  it,  and  consequently 
incapable,  without  force,  of  allowing  an  entrance  of  those 
of  a  larger  magnitude ;  and  hence  that  the  blood-vessels 
poflsess  a  descending  series  as  well  as  the  particles  of  the 
blood. 

It  was  upon  this  supposed  fact  that  Boerhaave  built  How  ap- 
his hypothesis.     He  conceived  that  almost  all  diseases  P^^ 
may  be  resolved  into  an  introduction  of  any  given  series 
of  particles  of  blood  into  a  series  of  vessels  to  which  they 
do  not  pnq)erly  belong ;  and  he  distinguished  such  in- 
troduction by  die  name  of  error  loci.    He  conceived  still  £m>rloci 
fiurther,  that  this  heterogeneous  admixture  is  very  fre-  ^^^ 
quendy  taking  place;  and  that  its  chief  cause  consists  in 
a  disproporUon  of  one  or  more  sets  of  the  sanguineous 
principles  to  the  rest,  by  which  their  globular  form  is 
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Oeddi  I.    occasionally  broken  down  or  agglutinated ;  and  hence  ren* 
p^J^**"      dered  either  too  thin  and  serous,  or  too  gross  and  viscid* 
Proximate     The  riscidity  of  the  blood  he  distinguished  by  the  name 
n  JLentor     of  UBNTOR ;  and  to  a  prevalence  of  this  lentor,  or  viscidity, 
in  the  blood,  he  ascribed  the  existence  of  fever;  maintaining  that  the 
general  disturbance  which  constitutes  fever  proceeds  from 
an  ERROR  LOCI  of  the  viscid  blood,  whose  grosser  cor- 
puscles, from  their  undue  momentum  as  well  as  super- 
abundance, press  forcibly  into  improper  series  of  vesselsy 
and  stagnate  in  tlie  extremities  of  the  capillaries,  whence 
the  origin  of  the  cold  stage,  and  consequently  of  the 
stages  that  succeed  it,  to  which  the  cold  stage  gives  rise  * ; 
Medical        and  hence  those  medicines  which  were  supposed  capable 
ture  hoioe     of  dissolving  that  tenacity,  or  breaking  down  the  coales- 
influenced,     cence  of  such  a  state  of  the  blood,  were  denominated 

DILUENTS,  HUMECTAKTS,  and  ATTENUANT8,  whilst  those 

of  an  opposite  character  were  called  inspissavts  :  terms 
which  have  descended  to  our  own  day,  and  are  still  re- 
tained even  by  those  who  pay  little  attention  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  gave  them  birth. 
An  elective  The  system  of  Boerhaave,  therefore,  counted  of  an 
bini^^^~  elegant  and  artful  combination  of  both  the  earlier  and 
of  many  later  doctrines  of  corpuscular  physiology.  Without 
deserting  the  humoral  temperaments  of  Galen,  or  thecon-* 
stituent  elements  and  elective  attractions  of  the  alche- 
mists, he  availed  himself  of  the  &vourite  notions  of  the 
corpuscular  pathologists,  their  points  or  stimuli,  their 
frictions,  angles,  and  ^iherules,  derived  from  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  which  was  now  exercising  as  trium- 
phant a  sway  over  the  animal  as  over  the  material  sys- 
tem ;  and  interwove  the  whole  into  an  eclectic  schenie» 
so  plausible  and  conciliatory  to  all  parties,  that  all  parties 
insensibly  felt  themselves  at  home  upon  it,  and  adopted 
it  with  a  ready  assent.  In  the  emphatic  language  of 
M.  Quesnay,  it  was  ^^  la  medicine  collective  "• 
Faetinfa-        The  most  triumphant  fact   in  iavour  of  the  Boer* 

vour  of  the 
hypothesis. 


*  Aph.  766.  Comment  Van  Swfet  Tom.  n.  ^  68S.  Edit  Lufd.  Bat.  40. 
1746. 
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haavian  hypothesis  is,  that  the  crust  on  the  blood  in    Owxn  I. 
inflammations,  and  cauma  or  inflammatory  fever  is  often  ^^^"^ 
found  peculiarly  dense.     But  as  fevers  (and  certainly  Proximate 
the  greaternumber)  are  found  without  any  such  crust;  ^^"'^' 
and  as  a  similar  crust,  liiough  perhaps,  not  quite  so  ^vai^le. 
dense,  exists  under  other  and  very  diflerent  states  of 
body,  as  in  pregnancy  and  scurvy  (porphyra),  even  this 
leading  appeal  has  long  lost  its  power  of  conviction : 
whilst  tiie   abruptness  with  which   fevers    make  their 
assault,  from  sudden  occasional  causes  and  in  consti- 
tutions of  every  diversity,  forbid  the  supposition  that  in 
such  cases  a  ientor  or  sizy  crasis  of  the  blood,  and  espe- 
cially a  glutinosum   spontaneum  can  have  time  to  be 
produced,  however  it  may  exist  occasionally,  and  be, 
perhaps,  the  spurce  of  other  disorders.-    The  subject, 
however,  has  of  late  been  again  taken  up  by  Dr.  Stoker  of 
DuUin,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the  humoral  pathology 
in  its  more  important  doctrines,  and  of  extending  the  ar- 
guments whi«h  have  hitherto  been  urged  in  its  fevour*. 

III.  To  the  period  of  Boerhaave  in  the  production  of  fe-  ^^^'  %»«* 
ver  and  indeed  of  all  other  diseases,  the  human  body  was  treme  v^ 
regarded  as  almost  entirely  passive,  .a  mere  organic  mar  >^i^  o^  ^^' 
dnaej  operated  indeed  upon  by  some  autocrateia,  as  stabi,  Hoff- 
MATUftE,  or  a  Yis  HEDiCATRix,  but  in  the  same  manner  ™^  ^^ 
as  oAer  madiines,  and  mosdy  by  similar  laws.  Its  muscles 
were  coBtemplated  as  mechanical  levers,  and  its  vessels 
as  bydraolic  tubes,  whose  powers  were  calculated  upon 
the  common  principles  of  mechanics  and  hydronamics ; 
and  were  only  supposed  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
internal  changes  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  fluids 
they  had  to  convey.     A  new  era,  however,  at  length 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  world :  a  more  comprehensive 
spirit  to  pervade  medical  study :  the  animal  frame  was 
allowed  to  exhibit  pretensions  superior  to  the  inanimate, 
and  not  only  to  be  governed  by  powers  of  its  own,  but  by 
powers  which  are  continually  and  systematically  from  a 
given  point  operating  to  a  preservation  of  health  where 


*  Pathological  ObaerTatioiu,  &c.  Dublin,  8vo.  1823. 
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it  .exists,  and  to  a  restoration  of  health  where  it  h^s  been 
lost  or  injured.  Stahl,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Boerhaave,  and  in  the  university  of  Halle  in  16d4,  first 
started  this  loftier  and  more  luminous  idea, — more  lu- 
minous, thou/rh  the  light  was  still  struggling  with  dark- 
ness ;  made  the  mind  the  cpntrolling  principle,  and  tho 
solidum  vivum,  or  nervous  system,  the  means  by  which 
it  acted.  Fever,  on  hb  hypothesis,  consisted  in  a  con-, 
strictive  or  tonic  spasm^  in  his  own  language  spasmus 
tonicusj  produced  by  a  torpor  or  inertness  of  the  brain, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nerves,  and  counteracted  by  the 
remedial  exertions  of  the  mind,  the  vires  medicatrices  of. 
his  l^ypothesis,  labouring  to  throw  off  the  assailing  power; . 
whence  the  general. struggle  and  commotion  by  which 
the  febrile  paroxysm  is  characterised.  Hoffman,  who 
was  a  colleague  of  Stahl,  took  advantage  of  this  new 
view;  followed  up. the  crude  and  primary  ideas  of.Stahl 
with^much  patient  and  laborious  investigation ;  and  soon 
presented  to  the  world  a  more  correct  system,  in  a  more 
attractive  style;  but  apparently  with  a  disingenuous 
concealment  of  the  source  from  which  he  had  borrowed 
his  first  hints.  He  omitted  the  metaphysical  part  of  the 
Stahlian  hypoUiesis ;  took  from  the  mind  the  conservative 
and  remedial  power  over  the  different  organs  with  which. 
Stahl  had. so  absurdly  endowed  it;  seated  this  power  as 
a  law  of  life  in  the  general  organization ;  separated  the 
nervous  firom  the  muscular  fibres,  the  latter  of  which 
were  regarded  as  only  the  extremities  of  the  former  by 
Stahl;  allowed  a  wider  range  and  longer  term. to  the 
constrictive  spasm  of  fever ;  and  changed  its  name  from 
spasmus  tonicus  to  spusmns  j)eripk€ricus* :  giving  also  to 
the  moving  power  of  the  muscular  or  irritable  fibres  the 
name  of  vis  insita^  as  that  of  the  nervous  fibre  was.  called 
vis  nervea. 

It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Boerhaave  that  hb  mind, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  so  fully  open  to  the  merits 


♦  Med.  Nat.  SysteniaL  Tom.  lu.  §  i.  cap.  4.    Bochmer,  Diss,  de  Spasui 
Teripherici  signo  in  febribus  contincntibus.     Hal.  1766, 
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of  this  hypothesis,  that  he  admitted  the  agency  of  the    Ordeii  I. 
nervous  power,  though  a  doctrine  th*  struck  at  the  root  ^J!^.^** 
6f  his  Own  system,  of  which  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  Proximate 
change  which  occurs  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Apho-  iiL^Sp^n, 
risms,  and  particularly  aphorism  755,  where  he  lays  of  the  ex- 
down  the  proximate  cause  of  intermitting  fevers.  Hither-  ^™*^®'" 
to  it  had  run  thus  *^  unde  post  accuratum  examen  totius 
historiae  intermittentium  causa  proxima  constituitnr  vis- 
cositas  liquid!  arteriosi."     But  to  this,  in  the  edition  be- 
fore OS,  is  added  the  following :  "  forte  et  nervosi  (liquidi) 
lam  cerebri,  quam  cerebelli  cordi  destinati,  inertia."* 

It  is  also  equally  creditable  to  the  learned  Gaubius,  Ingenuoiu- 
tb^t,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  Boerhaavian  school  ^ubiu*. 
in  which  he  was  educated,  and  a  zealous  contender  for 
many  of  its  doctrines,  his  understanding  was  alike  open 
to  the  clearer  and  simpler  views  of  the  chemists  of  the 
day,  upon  various  points  not  yet  generally  adopted,  and 
altowed  him  to  become  a  more  thorough  convert  to  their 
philosophy.  *  The  reader  may  judge  of  this  change  in  his 
mind  by  the  following  passage :  "  An  et  naturae  humanae 
&cultas  inest,  moleculas,  acris  detritas  aut  intropressas 
angulis,   in   sphesrulas   tornando,  blanditium   creandi? 
Non  satis  constat  speciosam  ideam  sequaliter  in  fluidam 
solidamque  acrimoniam  quadrare. — Credibilius  profecto 
mixtione  chemica  magis  quam  mechanica  rotundatione, 
id  opus  perfici."f     In  eiFect,  there  not  only  was  at  this  Geneai  in- 
time,  but  had  been  for  many*  years  antecedently,  a  ge-  J^^m"*^ 
tieral  feeling  among  the  cultivators  of  medicine,  that  nei-  yiews  long 
ther  the  laws^  of  animal  chemistry  nor  of  the  living  fibre  1^,^^"^* 
had  been  sufficiently  studied  for  the  purposes  of  a  cor-^ 
rect  pathology :  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  various  articles  on  both  subjects,  inserted  in  die 
Ephemerides  Naturae  Curiosorum,  published  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1684;  and  the  writings  of  BagliviJ,  and  Dr.  ^l*^** 
WillLs} ;  and  still  more  particularly  to  Dr.  Gilchrist's  Gilchriit 
elaborate  treatise  on  nervous  fevers,  inserted  in  the  Edin- 

*  Pe  MotA  Tonico.  Tbeoria  Medica  vera.     Halle  1784. 

f   PatboL  §  298-300.  |  Specimen  de  Fibii  Motrici  et  MorboAo. 

§  Patbologia  Cerebri  et  Nerrorum. 
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burgh  Medical  Transactions  *;  in  which  last  the  author, 
following  up  the  hjiit  thrown  out  by  Boerhaave  in  the 
aphorism  just  quoted,  endeavours  to  show  how  well  the 
two  ideas  of  lentor  and  spasm  are  disposed  to  amalgamate 
in  forming  the  proximate  cause  of  fever ;  tlie  spasm  con- 
sisting of  an  universal  muscular  tension,  and  the  lentor 
being  united  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  with  in- 
flammation, acrimony,  or  both;  and  hence  often  pro- 
ducing what  he  denominates  an  alternate  ntsus  and  R£- 

NISUS. 

The  materials,  however,  were  now  becoming  too  un- 
wieldy ;  and  the  wheels  of  the  machine  were  clogged  by 
the  very  forces  that  were  designed  to  increase  its  motion. 
Dr.  CuUen  was  well  aware  of  tliis,  and  boldly  ventured 
upon  a  new  attempt  for  tlie  purpose  of  simplifying  and 
fiicilitating  its  progress.  As  his  basis  he  took  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Stahl  as  modified  and  improved  by  Hofiman : 
and  on  this  basis  erected  his  stately  and  elaborate  struc- 
ture, so  well  known  to  the  medical  .world,  full  of  inge- 
nuity and  daring  genius,  and  which,  if  it  be  at  this  mo- 
ment crumbling  into  decay,  certainly  is  not  falling  pros- 
trate before  any  fabric  of  more  substantial  materials  or 
more  eleirant  architecture.  Dr.  Cullen  has  been  accused 
of  the  same  want  of  ingenuousness  towards  Hoffman,  as 
Hoffman  is  chargeable  with  towards  Stahl ;  and  of  having 
introduced  his  system  to  the  public  with  little  or  no  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn. 
But  surely  no  one  can  bring  forward  such  an  accusation, 
who  has  read  with  any  degree  of  attention  the  preface  to 
his  Practice  of  Physic,  in  which  he  gives  a  full  account 
of  Dr.  Hoffman's  system  in  his  own  words,  and  pays 
complete  homage  to  his  merits. 

According  to  the  more  elaborated  principles  of  the 
Cullcnian  system,  the  human  body  is  a  congeries  of  or- 
gans regulated  by  the  laws  not  of  inanimate  matter,  but 
of  life,  and  superintended  by  a  mobile  and  conservative 
power  or  energy,  seated  in  the  brain,  but  distinct  from 


*    V'ol.  IV.  Art.  icxiii.  ,an\  Vol.  \.  Van.  ii.  Art.  XLviii. 
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the  mind  or  soul ;  acting  wiscli/  but  necessarilij^  for  the     Okokr  I. 
general  healtli ;  correcting  deviations,  and  supplying  do-  pe^s*^** 
tects^  not  from  a  knowledge  and  ciioice  of  the  means,  Proximate 
but  by  a  pre-established  relation  between  the  changes  V^^L 
produced,  and  the  motions  required  for  the  restoration  or  the  ex- 
of  health  ;  and  operating  therefore,  through  the  medium  ^^^^  ^^®- 
of  the  moving  fibres,  upon  whose  healthy  or  unhealthy 
state  depends  the  health  or  unhealthiness  of  the  general 
frame  :  which  fibres  he  regarded,  with  Stahl,  as  simple 
nerve%  the  muscular  filaments  being  nothing  more  than 
their  extremities,  and  by  no  means  possessed  of  an  inde- 
pendent vis  insita< 

The  brain  therefore,  upon  this  hypothesis,  is  the  pri-  9^°?^  *""" 
mam  mobile,  but  it  closely  associates  in  its  action  with  bmin,  sto. 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  extreme  vessels.     The  '"**^*'»  *"^ 

«    ,       ,  •  •  I  •  II        extreme 

lorce  of  the  heart  gives  extension  to  the  arteries,  and  the  vessds. 
growth  of  the  body  depends  upon  such  extension  in  con- 
junction with  the  nutritious  fluid  furnished  by  the  brain, 
and  deposited  by  the  nerves  in  the  interstices  of  their 
own  fibres ;  the  matter  of  which  fibres  is  a  solid  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  whose  parts  are  united  by  chemical  attrac- 
tion«     All  nervous  power  commences  in  the  encephalon ; 
it  ^^  consists  in  a  motion  beginning  in  the  brain  and  pro- 
pagated  from  thence  into  the  moving  fibres,  in  which  a 
contraction  is  to  be  produced.     The  power   by  which 
this  motion  is  propagated,  we  name  ",  says  Dr.  Cullen, 
**  the  Energy  of  the  brain ;  and  we  therefore  consider  Ener^ry  of 
every  modification  of  the  motions  produced,  as  modifi-  Jhau**" 
cations  of  that  energy."  *     He  further  lays  it  down  as  a 
law  of  the  economy,  that  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  al-  Alternately 
temately  excited  and  collapsed,  since  every  fibrous  con-  ^Jjapsed"  ^ 
traction  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation :  whence  spasms 
and  convulsions  are  motus  abnormes^  and  consist  in  an 
irregularity  of  such  alternation.    But  we  must  distinguish 
in  this  system  between  the  energy  of  the  brain  and  the 
vital  fluid  it  sends  forth  by  the  nerves ;  for  while  the  fot-  Nervous 
mer  rises  and  sinks  alternately,  the-  latter  remains  per-  secretion. 
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manently  the  same.     It  is  not  a  secretion,  bat  an  in- 
herent principle,  never  exhausted,  and  that  never  needs 

renewal  *.  , 

This  hypothesis,  in  its  various  ramifications,  iufluencecl 
every  part  of  his  theory  of  medicme,  and  consequently 
laid  a  foundation  few  his  doctrine  of  fever.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  fever  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  collapse  or 
decluiation  of  the  energy  of  the  brain  produced  by  the 
application  of  cei'tain  sedative  powers,  as  contagion, 
miasm,  cold,  and  fear,  which  constitute  the  remote 
causes.  This  diminished  energy  extends  its  influence 
over  the  whole  system,  and  occasions  an  universal  de- 
bility ;  but  chiefly  over  the  extreme  vessels,  on  which  it 
induces  a  spasm ;  and  in  this  spasm  the  cold  fit  is  sup- 
posed to  consist 

"  Such,  however,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  Dr.  CuUen 
himself,  ^^  is  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  that  this 
debility  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous 
system ;  whence  by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage^ 
and  spasms  connected  with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  continues  so  till  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  ex- 
tending this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  restoring 
therefore  their  action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming 
the  spasm  a£fecting  them ;  upon  the  removing  of  which, 
the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other  marks  of  the  relaxatioo, 
of  the  excretories,  take  place."  f 

This  relaxed  or  perspiratory  section  of  the  paroxysm, 
however,  is  not  regarded  by  Dr.  CuUen  as  a  part  of  the 
disease,  but  as  the  prelude  to  returning  health.  Yet  the 
fit  still  consists  of  three  stages ;  the  first  of  debility  or 
diminished  energy,  the  second  of  spasm,  and  the.  tl^ird 
of  heat.  And  though  Dr.  Cullen  had  some  doubts 
whether  the  remote  causes  of  fever  might  not  produce 
the  spasm  as  well  as  the  atony  of  the  nervous  system,  yet 
he  inclined  to  ascribe  the  second  stage  to  the  operation 
of  the  first,  as  he  did  most  decidedly  the  third  to  that 


*  Jtfat.  Med.  FarLiL  Chap.  vi.  p.  823.  f  Pract.  of  Pbys.  §  xlvi. 
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of  the  second :  and  thus  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  regular    OftDn  L 
series  of  actions,  employed  by  the  vis  medicatrix  natures  ^^^^i*** 
for  the  recovery  of  health.                                                 '  Proximate 
That  fever  in  its  commencement  or  (earliest  stage  is  ni!^paim 
diaracterized  by  debility  of  the  living  fibre,  6r,  moref  of  the  eat- 
dosely  m  the  words  of  Dr.  Cullen,  by  diminished  energy  ^®  ^^ 
of  the  brain,  extending  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  vo-  System  how 
Inntary  muscles  and  capillaries,  and  producing  the  signa  *»rcorrecu 
prodroma  of  Professor  Frank*,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  accurately  watches  its  phseno* 
mena.    And  thus  far  the  Cullenian  hypothesis  is  unques- 
tionable correct ;  as  it  appears  to  be  also  in  supposing 
the  cold  stage  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  hot,  and  of  the 
excretion  of  sweat  by  which  the  hot  stage  is  succeed- 
ed; the  entire  series  forming  Frank's  signa  constitutiva. 
Bat  it  fidls  in  the  two  following  important  points,  with-  In  what  re^ 
out  noticing  a  few  others  of  smaller  consequence.    The  ^j^.^^^ 
spasm  on  the  minute  vessels  produced  by  debility  takes 
the  lead  in  the  general  assault;  and,  though  it  forms 
onlj  a  link  in  the  remedial  process,  is  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  be  subdued ;  and  hence  all  that  follows  Febrile  par- 
in  the  paroxysm  is  an  effort  of  the  system  to  overcome  ^^"^ 
this  spasm*    The  effort  at  length^proves  successful :  the  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
debility  yields  to  returning  strength ;  the  spasm  is  con- 
quered,  and  the  war  should  seem  to  be  over.     But  this 
is  not  the  fiict:  the  war  continues  notwithstanding ;  there 
is  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  truce ;  debility  knd  spasm 
take  the  field  again,  and  other  battles  remain  to  be 
fboght.    There  is  nothing  in  this  hypothesis  to  account 
fiir  a  return  of  debility  and  spasm,  after  they  have  been 
subdued;  nor  to  show  why  spasm  should  ever  in  the 
first  instance  be  a  result  of  debility.    <*  In  this  system'', 
says  Dr.  Parr,  <*the  production  of  spasm  by  debility, 
is  an  isolated  fact  without  a  support;  and  the  introduce 
tion  (rf*  the  vires  medicatrices  naturae,  is  the  interposition 
of  a  divinityinan  epic,  whenno  probable  resource  is  at 
hand.*'  ^ 
, 

*  De  Cunnd.  Horn.  Mgrb.  Ton.  {.  p«  8. 8vo.  Maimb.  1798. 
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Qjuvm  I.        The  next  striking  defect  that  must  occur  to  the  atten«- . 
]^TeM**      ^*^^  reader  is^   that  debility  is   here  made  a  cause  of 
Praxiaittte     strength ;  the  weakened  action  of  the  first  stage  giving 
caiue.  ^1^  ^  ^^  increased  action  and  re^^xcited  energy  that 

indring°de-   i^^ore  the  systcm  to  a  balance  of  health :  and  here  again  > 
uiity  a        we  Stand  in  need  of  the  interposition  of  some  present . 
stre^.      divinity  to  accomplish  such  an  effort  by  such  means* 
IV.  Aceu-        IV«  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
™"^**^*'    system,  with  all  its  ingenuity  and  masterly  combination, 
excitability,    should  not  have  proved  satisfactory  to  every  one.     In 
Excitability/^  reality,  it  did  not  for  many  years  prove  satisfactory  to 
or  doctrine    every  one  in  the  celebrated  school  in  which  it  was  first 
propounded.  And  hence,  under  the  plastic  hands  of  Dr. 
Brown  arose  another  hypothesis,  of  which  1  shall  pro-, 
ceed  to  ^ve  a  very  brief  outline,  together  with  the  modi-  . 
fication  it  receiv^  under  the  finishing  strokes  of  Dr. 
Darwin. 
Rise  of  Dr.      Dr.  Brown,  who  was  at  first  a  teacher  of  the  classics : 
his^hypo-      ^^  Edinburgh,  and  a  traiislator  of  inaugural  theses. into 
thesis.  Latin,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  about  the  mid- . 

die  of  life,  by  a  permission  to  attend  the  medical  schools 
gratuitously.     He  was  at  first  strongly  attached  to  Dr« 
CuUen  and  Dr.  Cullen's  system  ;  but  an  altercation  en- 
.  sued,  and  he  felt  an  equal  animosity  towards  beth^    A . 
new  and  opposite  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  iHv 
cimsequence  manufactured  and  publicly  propounded  in 
Its  simpii-    a  variety  of  ways.     It  had  great  simplicity  of  principle, 
piaustbmty.    *"*^  *^"^  plausibility  of  feature ;  it  attracted  die  curious  - 
by  its  novelty,  the  indolent  by  its  facility,  and  every  one 
by  the  boldness  of  its  speculations.    It  circulated  widely,  ^ 
and  soon  acquired  popularity  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
Hypothesis        Man,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  an  organized  msk^ 
explained,     cfuue,  endowed  with  a  principle  of  excitability,. or  pre-. 
disposition  to  excitement,  by  means  of  a  great  variety  of 
stimuli  both  external  and  internal,  some  of  which,  are, 
perpetually  acting  upon  the  machine ;  and  hence  the  es;-> 
eitement  which  constitutes   the  life  of  the  machine  is 
Excitability   maintained.  Excitability,  therefore,  is  the  nervous  energy 
wfctmuiated  ^^  ^^'  CuUen ;  and,  like  that,  is  constantly  varying  in  its 
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aocnmulaUon  and.  exhaustion :  yet  not,  like  the  nervous  Otumt,  I. 
eDergy  of  Dr.  CuUen,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  5^^*^' 
of  a  vis  conservatrix  et  medicatrix  natursB  distinct  from  Proximate 
die  matter  of  the  organization  itseli^  but  passively  ex-  j^^^^cu. 
posed  to  the  efiect  of  such  stimuli  as  it  may  chance  to  muiatedor 
meet  with^  and  necessarily  yielding  to  their  influence.       cj^toWUty 

Upon  this  hypothesis  excitement  is  the  vital  flame,  and  ex- 
excitability  the  portion  of  fuel  allotted  to  every  man  at  ^i&usted. 
his  birth,  and  whidi,  varying  in  every  individual,  is  to  jnt^g^^Jio,,, 
serve  him  without  any  addition  for  the  whole  of  his  exist- 
ence: while  the  stimuli  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  are 
the  diSereat  kinds  of  blasts  by  which  the  flame  is  kept  up. 
If  the  fuel  or  excitability  be  made  the  most  of,  by  a  due 
temperature  or  mean  rate  of  blasts  or  stimuli,  the  flame 
or  excitement  may  be  maintained  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years.     But  its  power  of  supporting  a  protracted  flame 
may  be  weakened  by  having  the  blast  either  too  high  or 
too  low.     If  too  high,  the  fiiel  or  excitability  will,  from    ^ 
the  violence  of  the  flame,  be  destroyed  rapidly,  and  its 
power  of  prolonging  the  flame  be  weakened  directly; 
and  to  this  state  of  the  machine  Dr.  Brown  gave  the 
name  of  indirect  debility,  or  exhausted  excitability.     If 
the  blasts  or  stimuli  be  below  the  mean  rate,  the  fuel, 
indeed,  will  be  but  little  expended,  but  it  will  become  . 
drier  and  more  inflammable ;  and  its  power  of  prolong- 
ing the  flame  will  be  still  more  curtailed  than  in  the 
former  case ;  for.  half  the  blast  that  would  be  required  to 
excite  r^id  destruction  antecedently,  will  be  sufficient 
to  exdte  the  same  efiect  now.  Thi$  state  of  the  machine, 
therefore^   the  author  of  the  hypothesis  contra-distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  direct  debility,  or  accumulated 
excitability. 

Upon  these  principles  he  founded  the  character  and  Doctrine  of 
mode  of  treatment  of  all  diseases.     They  consist  but  of  dwS^  ^a 
two  fiimilies,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sthenic  and  treated. 
asthenic;  the  former  produced  by  accumulated  excita* 
Inlity,  and  marked  by  direct  debility;  the  latter  occa- 
sioned by  exhausted  excitability,  and  marked  by  indirect 
dd3ility.    The  remedial  plan  is  as  simple  as  the  arrange- 
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ment.  Bleeding,  low  diet,  and  purging,  cure  the  sthenic 
diseases ;  and  stimulants  of  various  kinds  and  degrees, 
the  asthenic. 

Fevers,  therefore,  under  this  hypothesis,  like  other 
diseases,  are  either  sthenic  or  asthenic :  they  result  from 
accumulated  or  exhausted  exdtability.  Synocha,  or 
inflammatory  fever  (cauma  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment), belongs  to  the  first  division,  and  typhus  to  the 
second.    Let  us  try  the  system  by  these  examples. 

The  first  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  like  those 
of  all  others,  evince,  as  I  have  already  observed,  de- 
bility or  languid  action  in  every  organ, — ^let  the  debility 
be  distinguished  by  whatever  epithet  it  may.  The  vital 
flame  is  weak,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  supported  ; 
and  yet  the  fuel  is  more  inflammable  than  m  a  state  of 
heald),  the  excitability  is  accumulated.  This  scheme, 
therefore,  completely  &ils  in  accounting  for  the  origin 
or  first  stage  of  inflammatory,  or,  in  Dr.  Brown's  owii 
language,  sthenic  fever. 

Typhus  pestilens,  or  jail-fever,  is  arranged  by  Dr* 
Brown  as  an  asthenic  disease ;  and,  as  such,  we  hare 
reason  to  expect  debility  as  characteristic  of  its  entire 
progress.  Yet  what  is  it  that  produces  this  debility?  The 
blast  or  stimulus  is  here  contagion ;  and  the  excitabflity 
is  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  this  blast  or  stimulus  ; 
but  there  is  no  means  of  its  becoming  exhausted  without 
increasing  the  excitement :  the  fuel  can  only  be  lessened 
by  augmenting  the  flame  that  consumes  it.  Yet  in  ty- 
phus, according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  fiiel  is  expended, 
not  in  proportion  as  the  flame  is  active  and  violent,  but 
in  proportion  as  it  is  weak  and  inefficient  The  excita- 
bility is  exhausted,  and  the  debility  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  exdtement  forbears  to  draw  upon  it  for  a 
supply.  The  blast  blows  hard,  but  without  raising  the 
fire,  and  yet  the  fiiel  consumes  rapidly.  This  scheme^ 
therefore,  completdy  fails,  in  accounting  for  any  stage  c^ 
low  or  asthenic  fevers  of  every  description. 

Dr.  Brown,  however,  was  not  a  man  of  much  practioe;^ 
his  writings  show  that  he  was  but  little  versed. in  the 
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sjinptoms  of  diseases;  his  descriptions  ore  meagre  and    Order  I. 
confused :  and  hence,  when  he  comes  to  assort  diseases  F^ven!^ 
into  the  only  two  niches  he  allots  for  their  reception^  h^  Pronmste 
makes  sad  work ;  and  maladies  of  the  most  opposite  cha-  n^^Acca- 
lacters^  and  demanding  the  most,  opposite  mode  of  treat*  mukted  or 
ment,  are  huddled  together  to  be  treated  in  the  same  ^^i^^|!^, 
manner^  in  many  cases  with  no  small  risk  to  the  patient  descriptions 
Thus,  among  the  sthenic  diseases  are  associated  rheu-  andamnge- 
mati^pi,  erysipelas,  scarlet  and  inflammatory  fever;  and,  Opposite 
among  the  asthenic,  gout,  typhus,  apoplexy,  and  dropsy,  ^i^fues 

The  BrunQnian  hypothesis,  nevertheless,  ojSers  one  ^      .   . 
principle  that  is  unquestionably  founded  on  &ct,  and  is  pu  worthy' 
peculiarly  worthy  of  attention;  I  mean  that  of  accumu-  «>f  «<>"<«• 
lated  excitability  from  an  absence  or  defect  of  stimuli ;  in 
cdloquial  language,  an  increase  of  energy  by  rest.    And  H3rpotheRs 
it  is  this  principle  which  forms  the  hinge  on  which  turns 
the  more  finished  system  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

Sensible  of  the  objection  that  weighs  equally  against  Spirit  of 
that  part  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Brown,  ^^^ 
which  represents  the  energy  or  excitability  of  the  living  doctrine  of 
fiameas  cifmble  of  recruiting  itself  after  collapse  or  ex-  ^"^"* 
haustion,  without  a  recruiting  material  to  feed  on;  he 
directly  allows  the  existence  of  such  a  material;  regards 
it  as  a  peculiar  secretion,  and  the  brain  as  the  organ  that 
daborates  and  pours  it  forth.    The  brain,  therefore,  in 
the  system  of  Dr.  Darwin,  is  the  common  fountain  from 
which  every  other  organ  is  supplied  with  sensorial  fluid, 
and  is  Itself  supplied  from  the  blood  as  the  blood  is  from 
the  food  of  the  stomach. 

All  this  is  intelligible ;  but  when  beyond  this  he  endows 
his  sensorial  fluid  with  a  mental  as  well  as  a  corporeal 
frcnlly,  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  sensa- 
tioD,  and  tells  us  that  ideas  are  the  actual  ^^contractions,  improve- 
or  motions,  or  configurations,  of  the  fibres  which  consti-  Brownrbut 
tote  the  immediate  organ  of  sense",*  he  wanders  very  chargnbie 
QDiieoessarily  from  his  subject,  and  clogs  it  with  all  the  luiig,^  ^ 
of  materialism. 


*  Zoonom.  Vol,  i.  Sect.  u.  ii.  7. 
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He  supposes  the  sensorial  power,  thus  secreted,  to  be 
capable  of  exhaustion  in  four  different  ways,  or  through 
four  different  faculties  of  which  it  is  possessed  :  the  fa- 
culty of  IRRITABILITY,  exhausted  by  external  stimuli  af» 
fecdng  simple  irritable  fibres :  that  of  sensibility,  ex- 
hausted by  stimuli  affecting  the  fibres  of  the  organs  of 
sense :  that  of  voluntariit,  exhausted  by  stimuli  affect- 
ing the  fibres  of  the  voluntary  organs  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  will ;  and  that  of  associability, 
exhausted  by  stimuli  afiecting  organs  associated  in  their 
actions  by  sympathy  or  long  habit.  By  all  or  any  of 
these  means,  the  sensorial  power  becomes  evacuated,  as 
by  food  and  rest  it  becomes  replenished,  often,^  indeed, 
with  an  accumulation  or  surplus  stock  of  power. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  fever,  he  considers  its  oc- 
casional causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  inducing  a 
quiescence  or  torpor  of  the  extreme  arteries,  and  the 
subsequent  heat  as  an  inordinate  exertion  of  the  senso- 
rial power  hereby  accumulated  to  excess;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  fever  of  Dr.  Darwin  commences  a  stage 
lower  than  that  of  Dr.  CuUen,  or  in  the  cold  fit  instead  of 
in  a  collapse  of  the  nervous  energy  lodged  in  the  brain. 

Now,  allowing  this  explanation  to  account  for  the  cold 
and  hot  stages  of  a  single  paroxysm  of  fever,  like  the 
spasm  of  Dr.  Cullen,  it  will  apply  no  farther.  For  when 
the  sensorium  has  exhausted  itself  of  its  accumulated 
irritability,  the  disease  should  cease.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  a  second  torpor  will  be  produced  by  this 
very  exhaustion,  and  a  second  paroxysm  must  necessa- 
rily ensue.  Admitting  this,  however,  for  a  moment,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  first,  or  torpid  stage  only  can 
ensue ;  for  the  system  being  now  quite  exhausted,  the 
quiescence  that  takes  place  during  the  torpor  can  only 
be  supposed  to  recruit  the  common  supply  necessary  for 
health;  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive,  nor  is  any  held 
out  to  us,  that  this  quantity  can  again  rise  to  a  surplus. 
Yet  it  must  be  farther  remarked,  that  in  continued  fevers 
we  have  often  no  return  of  torpor  or  quietude  whatever, 
and,  consequently,  no  means  of  rc-accumulating  irrita- 
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bility ;  but  one  continued  train  of  preternatural  action    Oadbk  I. 
and  exhaustion,  till  die  system  is  completely  worn  out.  pev^^*** 
And  to  this  objection  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  seems  to  Proximate 
be  alto^ther  without  a  reply.  W.'accu- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  muktedor 
Other  conjectures  more  or  less  discrepant  from  those  now  ^^^^ 
examined  have  been  offered,  but  tbey  have  not  acquired 
sufficient  notice,  or  evinced  sufficient  ingenuity  to  be 
worthy  of  examination. 

V.  There  are  other  pathologists  who  have  referred  the  V.  Proxi- 
proximate  cause  of  fever  to  a  morbid  affection  of  some  pieced  in** 
particular  organ,  or  set  of  organs  associated  in  a  com-  *?me  local 
mon  iunction.     Thus,  Baron  Haller  alludes  to  several 
in  bis  day,  who  ascribed  it  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  ve->  Vena  cava. 
na  cava*:     Bianchi  pitched  upon  the  liver f,  Swalve  on  Li^er. 
the  pancreas  |,  Rahn  on  the  digestive  organization  gene-  Pancreas. 
raUy$.     Professor  Frank  has  divided  the  different  kinds  Doctrine 
of  (ever  between  the  digestive  organs,  the  arteries,  and  °     ^^ 
the  nerves,  each  in  a  particular  sUite  of  diseased  action ; 
so  that  with  him  all  fevers  are  nervous,  inflammatory  or 
gastric  II .     The  Italian  pathologists   eagerly  caught  up 
this  view,  and  modified  it  in   various   ways;  and  M.  ofBrous- 
Broussais  has  of  late  given  it  anodier  modification,  by  ""^ 
placing  fever  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  any  of  the  vis- 
cera, but  chiefly  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  diges- 
tive  canal ;    and   consequently  gastric   fever  with  M. 
Broussais,  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  rest  both  in  variety 
and  vehemence  of  action :  the  particular  character  or 
intensity  of  tlie  fever  being  resolvable  into  the  tempera- 
ment, idiosyncrasy,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
Tidualif.     Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  still  more  lately  in  our 
own  country,  and  with  far  more  reason  and  learning,  ^JlJ*'"*^ 
brought  forward  the  brain  instead  of  the  stomach ;  to  doctrine  of 
an  inflammation  of  which  organ  he  ascribes  fevers  of  Clutterfjuck. 


*  BibL  Med.  Pr.  x.  p.  112.  f  Hist.  Hepat  p.  112. 

\  Pancreas,  &c.  p.  141.  §  BrieTwcchsel,  Band.  x.  p.  150. 

I  De  Cur.  Motb.  Horn.  Epitome,  Tom.  v.  bvo.  Mannh.  1702-4. 
^  Racaxncn  des  Doctrines  Medicales,  et  dcs  Systfmcs  dc  Nosologic,  Sec, 
Par  F.  J.  V.  Broussais  D.M.Hvo.  1821. 
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0»DK»  I.  every  kind,  regarding  them  merely  as  so  many  varieties 

FWerlr*  ^^  ^^®  specific  disease,  originating  from  this  one  com- 

Proxiniate  mon cause*.     But  this  is  to  confound  feverivith  local 

vl'ornnic  inflammation,  the  idiopathic  with  the  symptomatic  affec- 

disease.  tion.     In  treating  of  inflammation  under  the  ensuing 

Fevers  Order,  we  shall  have  suflicient  opportunities  of  seeing 

herAy  ^j^^j  ^^^  inflamed  state  of  almost  any  orcfan,  and  espe- 

confounded       .  ,,        ^  ,  i  i 

with  in-  ciaJly  of  membranous  organs,  or  the  membranous  parts 
flammation.  ^f  organs,  is  sufficient  to  excite  some  degree  of  fever  or 
other,  and  not  unfrequently  fever  of  the  highest  degree 
of  danger  firom  its  duration  or  violence.  And  hence, 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  pe- 
ritonaeum, and  the  brain,  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  furnishing  a  proximate  cause  of  fever  when 
in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

A  very  striking  objection  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  hypo- 
thesis, is  his  limiting  himself  to  a  single  organ  as  the 
cause  of  an  efiect  which  is  equally  common  to  all  of  them. 
Fevers  And  on  this  ground  it  is  that  Professor  Marcus  of  Ba- 
with  inflam-  "^^^^  ^^o  ^^s  Contended  with  similar  strenuousness  for 
niations  by  the  identity  of  fever  and  inflammation,  has  regarded  all 
inflamed  organs  as  equal  causes ;  and  is  hereby  enabled 
to  account,  which  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  more  restricted 
view  does  not  so  well  allow  of,  for  the  difierent  kinds  of 
fever  that  are  perpetually  springing  before  us,  one  organ 
giving  rise  to  one,  and  another  to  another.  '  Thus,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  according  to  Dr.  Marcus,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  typhus ;  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  of  hectic  fever ;  that  of  the  peritonaeum,  of  puer- 
peral fever ;  and  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  of  catarrhal  fever :  a  view,  which  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  several  French  writers  of  considerable 
intelligence,  as  an  improvement  upon  M.  Broussais's  hy- 
pothesis f. 


'  *  Treatise  on  Fever,  8vo. 
t  M.  Gaultier  de  Clanbry,  Vide  Journ.  Gen.de  Medicine,  Avr.  I82S,  and 
M.  Tacheron,  Ilecherches  Anatomico-Pathologiques  sur  la  Medicine  Pjra- 
tique^  &c.  8vo.  S  Tomes,  Paris,  1883. 
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The  general  answer,  however,  to  pathologists  of  every    Oedke  I. 
description  who  thus  confound  or  identify  fever  with  in-  p^^**! 
flammation,  whether  of  a  single  oi^gan  or  of  all  organs  Proxiinate 
equally,  is,  that  though  fever  is  commonly  a  symptom  v."oirgamc 
or  sequel  of  hiflammation,  inflammation  is  not  uncom-  diiease. 
monly   a  symptom  or  sequel  of  fevers*     And  henoe^  Oigeetiww 
though  post-obit  examinations,  in  the  case  of  those  who  tificaaon  of 
have  died  of  fever,  should  show  inflammation  in  the  mflammir- 
brain,  the  liver,  or  any  other  organ,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fever, 
proof  that  the  disease  originated  there,  since  the  same 
appearance  may  take  place  equally  as  an  efiect,  and  as  a 
cause.     Whilst  a  single  example  of  fever  terminating  fa- 
tally without  a  trace  of  inflammation  in  any  organ  what- 
ever, and  such  examples  are  perpetually  occurring,  is 
saf&cient  to  establish  the  existence  of  fever  as  an  idiopa- 
thic malady,  and  to  separate  the  febrile  from  the  phlo- 
gotic  divisions  of  diseases. 

.  ".  A  fever,  therefore,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  ^^'^^ . 
Fordyce,  "  is  a  disease  that  afiects  the  whole  system ;  ^otSyee.  • 
it  afiects  the  head,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  ex- 
treiqities ;  it  afiects  the  circulation,  the  absorption,  and 
the  nervous  system;  it  afiects  the  skin,  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  the  membranes ;  it  affects  the  body,  and  af- 
fects likewise  the  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  a  disease  of  the 
whole  system  in  every  kind  of  sense.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  various  parts  of  the  system  uniformly 
and  equally ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  one  part 
is  much  affected  in  proportion  to  the  affection  of  another 
part."* 

The  result  of  the  whole,  as  observed  at  the  outset  of  G&ami  re- 
this  introduction,  is  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  ^f  p    •    ^^ 
tlie  prpximate  cause  of  fever,  or  the  means  by  which  its  cause  liitie 
pluenomena  are  immediately  produced.   In  the  language  ^^^^'^ 
of  Lieutaud  applied  to  the  subject  before  us,  they  are  too 
often  atra  caligine  mersse ;  nor  have  any  of  the  systems 
hitherto  invented  to  explain  this  recondite  inquiry,  how- 

«  On  Fever,  Disnert.  i.  p.  28. 
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ever  ingenious  or  elaborate,  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  contrived. 

From  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  let  us  next  pro- 
ceed to  a  few  remarks  upon  its  remote  causes. 

Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  striven  so  strongly  and  so  inge- 
niously to  simphiy  the  former,  has  made  a  similar  at-^ 
tempt  in  resl^ct  to  the  latter.  He  first  resolves  all  re* 
mote  causes  into  debilitating  or  sedative  powers,  instead 
of  being  stimulant  as  they  were  formerly  very  generally 
considered,  and  as  they  are  still  regarded  by  many  pa- 
thologists, and  especially  by  those  who  contemplate  fever 
and  mflammation  as  identic.  Whether  this  position  of 
Dr.  Cullen  be  correct  or  not,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
lay  it  down  and  to  maintain  it,  or  he  must  have  abandon- 
ed his  system  of  fever  altogether,  which  supposes  it  to 
commence  in,  and  be  primarily  dependent  upon  debility. 

These  sedative  or  debilitating  causes  he  reduces  to 
two:  MARSH  and  human  efiluvia.  To  the  former  of 
which  he  limits  the  term  miasmata,  and  the  power  of 
producing  intermittent  fevers,  which,  with  him,  include 
remittent ;  while  to  the  latter  he  confines  the  term  con- 
tagions, and  the  power  of  producing  continued  fevers. 
It  is  true  he  has  found  himself  compelled  to  take  notice 
of  a  few  other  powers,  as  cold,  fear,  intemperance  in 
venery  or  drinking ;  but  these  he  is  disposed  to  regard 
as  litde  or  nothing  more  than  sub^agents,  or  co-agents, 
scarcely  capable  of  producing  fever  by  themselves. 

"  Whether  fear  or  excess  be  alone,"  says  he,  "  the 
remote  cause  of  fever,  or  if  they  only  operate  either  as 
concurring  with  the  operation  of  marsh  or  human  ef-. 
fluvia,  or  on  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  operation  of 
cold,  are  questions  not  to  be  positively  answered ;  they 
may  possibly  of  themselves  produce^fever :  but  most  fi'e- 
quently  they  operate  as  concurring  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ways  above  mentioned.*'*  To  cold,  however,  he 
attributes  a  power  of  engendering  fever  more  freely  than 


•  Pract..of  Phys.  Buok.  i.  Ch.  iv.  Sect  xcvu. 
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to  the  rest ;  <^  yet  even  this'',  says  he,  **  is  commonly    Ordu  I. 
only  an  exciting  cause  concurring  with  the  operation  of  y^J^ 
human  or  marsh  effluvia."  *  Remote 

We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  these  complemental  ^^!^ 
causes  may  admit  of  addition;  as  we  shall  also  that  they  weighrnot 
more  frequently  exist  as  independent  agents  than  Dr.  ^oxred  to 
Cullen  is  disposed  to  allow.     Yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  diat  the  chief  and  most  extensive  causes  of  fever 
are  human  and  marsh  effluvia. 

No  great  benefit,  however,  has  resulted  from  endea-  Distinction 
voQting  to  draw  a  line  of  dlistinction  between  these  two  manTana 
terms,  and  hence  it  is  a  distinction  which  has  been  veiy  human  ef- 
,  little  attended  to  of  late  years.    Miasm  is  a  Greek  word^  g^  ^  ^ 
importing  pollution,  corruption,  or  defflement  generally;  benefit. 
and  contagion^  a  Latin  word,  importing  the  application  of  Miian  and 
such  miasm  or  corruption  to  the  body  by  the  medium  what 
of  touch.     There  is  hence  therefore,  neither  parallel- 
ism nor  antagonism,  in  their  respective  significations: 
there  is  nothing  that  necessarily  connects  them  either 
disjunctively  or  conjunctively.     Both  equally  apply  to 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  worlds— or  to  any  source 
whatever  of  defilement  and  touch ;  and  either  may  be 
predicated  of  the  other;  for  we  may  speak  correctly  of 
the  miasm  of  contagion,  or  of  contagion  produced  by 
miasm'. 

And  hence  it  is  that  the  latter  term  is  equally  applied  ^^^  how 
by  Sanvages  to  both  kinds  of  effluvia :  *^  Miasmata,  tim  skuvag«b 
qxmte  in  sanguine  enata  tum  extus  ex  aere,  in  massam 
sanguineam  delata."  f 

In  8  work  of  practical  information  it  is  hardly  worth  The  denial 
whfle  to  follow  up  the  refinements  of  those  writers  who  gio^Jwdiy 
deny,  and  endeavour  to  disprove  the  existence  of  con-  worth  at- 
tagion  under  any  form  or  mode  of  origin  :|:.     Such  spe-      *^  ^ 


*  Pract  ci  Phyt.  Book  i.  Ch.  iv.  Sect  xcii. 

t  VomA.  Method.  CL  n.    Fcbr.  Tbeor.  Sect.  79. 

\  Tmii  Bcchcrcfacs  flur  lea  T^taUea  CMtea  dea  Maladies  Epidemiques 
^iy.iu^.  Typhus,  ou  de  la  Non-contagioa  des  Maladies  Typhoides,  &c.  8to. 
Fiui%  laia.  Bfttdean's  ResulU  of  an  InvestigatioD  respecting  Epidemic 
aai  Pfttilentiil  Disease^  &c. 
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dilations  may  be  ingenious  and  very  learned  and  find 
amusement  for  a  leisure  hour  in  the  closet,  but  they  will 
rarely  travel  beyond  its  limits,  and  should  they  ever  be 
acted  upon  would  instantly  destroy  themselves. 

It  is  a  question  of  more  importance  whether  we  have 
yet  the  means  ef  realizing  the  distinction  between  human 
and  marsh  miasmata*,  which  Dr.  CuUen  has  here  laid 
down,  and  which  has  been  generally  adopted  from  the 
weight  of  his  authority.  All  specific  miasmata  may  be 
regarded  as  morbid  ferments,  capable  of  suspension  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  varying  very  considerably  in  their 
degree  of  volatility,  from  that  of  the  plague,  which  rarely 
quits  the  person  except  by  immediate  contact,  to  that  of 
the  spasmodic  cholera  of  India,  which,  as  observed  when 
treating  of  itf,  works  its  way,  if  it  be  really  from  a 
.specific  poison,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  powerful  mon- 
soons, despising  equally  all  temperatures  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  all  salubrities  of  district,  and  travelling  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  fleetest  epidemy.  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  appear  to  issue  from  various  sources,  but  we 
can  only  discriminate  them  by  their  specific  effects* 
These  are  most  clearly  exemplified  in  the  order  of  ex- 
anthems  :  in  which  for  some  thousands  of  years  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  of  a  determined  character 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  observation,  differing  only  iii  circumstances  that 
may  be  imputed  to  season,  climate,  and  other  external 
causes,  or  to  the  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  individuals 
affected.  Thus,  the  miasm  of  small  pox  has  uniforipjiy 
continued  true  to  small  pox,  and  that  of  mea^\?s»  to 
measles;  and  neither  of  them  has  in  a  single  instance, 
run  into  the  other  disease,  or  produced  any  other  malady 
than  its  own. 

But  can  we  say  the  same  of  the  si^posed  two  distinct 
miasms  of  marsh  and  human  efiluvia?  Is  it  equally  true 
that  the  former  has  never  produced  any  other  than  inter- 
mittent fever,  or  the  latter  any  other  than  continued  ? 


*  Johnson,  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,  &c.  pp.  SO,  Sl.Thinl  ediL  )892. 
t  Class  I.  Ord.  i.  Gen.  ix.  Spec.  in. 
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And  is  it  also  equally  true  that  each  of  these  maladies    Okdek  i. 
adheres  as  strictly  to  its  own  character  in  every  age,  and  p^^^^ 
every  part  of  the  world,  as  small  pox  and  measles ;  and  Bemote 
that  they  have  uniformly  shown  as  strong  an  indispo-  *^'*"^ 
sition  to  run  into  each  other?    Dr.  CuUen's  system  is  but  sup- 
built  upon  an  affirmative  to  these  questions.     For  it,  in  CuiWii'" 
fiict,  allows  but  two  kinds  of  fever,  each  as  distinctly  »y»*on. 
proceeding  from  its  own  specific  miasm  as  any  of  the 
ejcanthems. 

But  this  IS  to  suppose  what  is  contradicted  by  the  oc-  Thesup- 
currences  of  every  day :  which  compel  us  to  confess  that,  contradicted 
while  we  cannot  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  marsh  ^y  ^^^y 
and  human  effluvia  from  their  specific  effects,  we  have 
no  other  mode  of  distinguishing  them. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  have  denied  that  intermittents,  Febrile 
or  rather  the  intermittents  of  marsh-lands,  are  produced  UJJ^jJ!! 
by  a  miasm  of  any  kind ;  for  they  deny  that  any  kind  of  tents; 
miasm  is  generated  there;  and  contend  that  the  only 
cause  of  intermittents,  in  such  situations,  is  air  vitiated 
by  being  deprived  of  its  proper  propoition  of  oxygene  in 
-consequence  of  vegetable  and  animal  putrefaction,  com- 
bined with  the  debilitating  heat  of  the  autumnal  day,  and 
the  sedative  cold  and  damp  of  the  autumnal  night*. 
Bat  this  opinion  is  too  loosely  supported  to  be  worthy 
of  much  attention.  It  Is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
intermittent  described  by  Sir  George  Baker,  as  existing 
in  the  more  elevated  situations  of  Lincolnshire,  while  the 
adjoining  fens  were  quite  free  from  itf.  And  in  like 
manner  the  severe  and  intractable  intermittents  of  what- 
ever form  or  modification,  that  exercise  their  fearful  sway 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  from 
the  Ghauts  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  not  unfrequently 
pass  into  a  contagious  type,  and  propagate  themselves  by 
contagion  :(•  We  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  a  fe- 
brile miasm  in  intermittents  as  in  typhus ;  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  been  found  as  decidedly  contairious.  «<"n«time* 

•^  .  contagioufc 

•  Cnrrie.  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.         f  Medic.  Trans.  Vol.  in.  Art.  xiii. 
t  Beport  on  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  Coimbttore :  by  Drs.  Ainsly,  Smith, 
and  Christie. 
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"  That  internlitteiit  fevers",  says  Dr.  Forilyce,  "  product 
this  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  are  infectious,  the  author 
(meaning  himself)  knows  from  his  own  observation,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  others."* 

And  notwithstanding  that  it  becomes  us  to  speak  with 
diffidence  upon  a  subject  respecting  which  we  are  so 
much  in  want  of  information,  I  may  venture  to  anticipate 
that  the  evidence  to  be  advanced  in  the  ensuing  pages 
upon  the  general  nature  and  diversities  of  fever,  will 
show  that  there  is  more  reason  for  believing  that  the 
febrile  principle  produced  by  marsh  and  human  effluvia 
is  a  common  miasm,  only  varying  in  its  effects  by  acci- 
dental modifications,  and  equally  productive  of  conta- 
gion, than  that  it  consists  of  two  distinct  poisons,  giving 
rise  to  two  distinct  fevers,  the  one  essentially  contagious, 
as  contended  for  by  Dr.  Cullen. 

In  effect,  we  shall,  I  think,  perceive  that  this  myste- 
rious subject  is  capable  of  being,  in  some  degree,  more 
clearly  elucidated  and  still  farther  simplified  than  it  has 
been  by  preceding  pathologists. 

In  the  decomposition  of  all  organized  matter,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  when  suddenly  effected  by  the 
aid  of  heat  and  moisture,  an  effluvium  is  thrown  forth 
that  is  at  all  times  highly  injurious  to  the  health,  and, 
in  a  closely  concentrated  state,  fatal  to  life  itself.  Thus, 
we  are  told  by  Fourcroy,  that  in  some  of  the  burial 
grounds  in  France,  whose  graves  are  dug  up  sooner 
than  they  ought  to  be,  the  efffuTHua  from  an  abdomen 
isuddenly  opened  by  a  stroke  of  the  mattock,  strikes  so 
forcibly  upon  tlie  grave-digger  as  to  throw  him  into  a 
state  of  asphyxy,  if  close  at  hand ;  and  if  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  oppress  him  with  vertigo,  fainting  nausea,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  tremours  for  many  hours :  whilst  num- 
bers of  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
cemeteries  labour  under  dejected  spirits,  sallow  counte- 
nances, and  febrile  emaciation  f.  This  effluvium  is  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  alone ;  but  the  foul 


•  On  Ferer,  Diss.!,  p.  117. 

f  Eleroens  de  Chimie,  Art.  Putrefaction  de  Substances  Animal.  Tom*  it. 
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and  Doisome  vapour  that  is  perpetually  blown  off  the    Oeme  I. 
coast  of  Bavaria,  and  the  stinking  malaria  that  rushes  ^s^'^^'tica. 
from  the  south-east  upon  the  Guinea  coast,  though  loaded  Remote 
with  vegetable  exhalations  alone,  triumph  in  a  still  more  ^^^^"^ 
rapid  and  wasteful  destruction.    The  last  peculiarly  so,  ^j^  Guim 
as  being  thoroughly  impregnated  with  destructive  miasm  ^o^^ 
while  sweeping  over  the  immense  uninhabitable  swamps 
and  oozy  mangrove  thickets  of  the  sultry  regions  of 
Benin,  insomuch  that  Dr.  Lind  informs  us  that   the 
mortality  produced  by  this  pestilential  vapour  in  the 
year  1754  or  1755  was  so  general,  that  in  several  negro 
towns  the  living  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead ; 
and  that  the  gates  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  were  shut  up 
for  want  of  oentinels  to  perform  duty;  blacks  and  whites 
idling  promiscuously  before  this  fatal  scourge. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  vapour  is  always  '°  ^^^  Un- 
accompanied with  an  intolerable  stench  from  the  play  of  companied 
affinities  between  the  different  gasses  that  are  let  loose  wiUi  a  stench 
by  Uie  putrefactive  decomposition;  and  hence  it  is  im-  may  be  in- 
possible  to  affirm  that  the. mortality  thus  produced  is  the  jyrious  to 

*^,       ^  .      ,  -a         '  *•        -.    *u-     the  health. 

result  of  any  smgle  or  specific  miasm  operating  to  this 
effect*  But  it  shows  us  that  the  general  effluvium  from 
the  decomposition  of  all  dead  organized  matter,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  is  equally  deleterious  to  health  and 
life.  ^  Its  presence",  says  the  judicious  Dr.  Jackson,  ^^  is 
often  connected  with  something  ofiensive  to  the  senses, — 
to  the  smell,  and,  perhiq)s,  even  to  the  taste.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  salivation,  nausea,  sickness,  and  head*ache,  are 
often  occasioned  by  the  exhalations  of  a  swampj  or  the  air 
of  ao  infeded  apartment j  but  febrile  action  is  not  ordina^ 
rily  the  immediate  consequence.  To  produce  fever  a 
qpace  of  time  is  required,  different  according  to  circum- 
stances." *  How  Sblt  the  decomposition  of  dead  vegeta- 
ble matter,  though  its  effluvium  prove  thus  injurious  to 
the  health  of  man,  may  alone^  be  capable  of  exciting 
fever  of  any  kind,  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  doubt ;  for 
in  the  bogs  or  peat-mosses  of  Scotland,  and  still  more 


•  OuOiworthe  Histery  and  Cure  of  F«ver«  Fut  i.  GhtiU.  pi  104. 
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those  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  are  exempt  from  agaes^ 
though  the  ooze  extends  in  immense  tracts. 

The  decomposition,  however,  to  which  we  are,  on  the 
present  occasion,  chiefly  to  direct  our  attention,  is  of  a 
mixed  kind ;  for  the  marsh  and  oozy  soil  of  countries 
that  are  closely  or  have  been  long  inhabited,  is  necessa- 
rily a  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  . 

If  this  decomposition  ta^e  place  slowly,  as  in  cold  or 
dry  weather,  and  more  particularly  in  a  breezy  atmo«- 
sphere,  not  the  slightest  evil  is  sustained  during  its  entire 
process.  And  hence,  in  order  to  render  it  mischievous^ 
and  particularly  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  pro« 
ducing  fever  of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  certain  agents,  many 
of  which  we  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with,  but 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  tracing  them,  appear 
to  be  auxiliary  to  the  general  process  of  putrefaction,  aa 
warmth,  moisture,  air,  and  rest  or  stagnation. 

The  simplest  and  slightest  fever  that  is  produced 
under  the  joint  influence  of  these  powers,  is  the  inter<- 
mittent:  and  we  find  these  produced  where  their  joint 
influence  is  but  feeble,  end  where  it  exists,  perhaps,  in 
its  lowest  stage,  as  in  the  favourable  climate  of  our  own 
country;  where  we  are  not  frequently  overloaded  with 
eqiiinoxial  rains,  and  have  not  often  to  complain  of  a 
sultry  sky  or  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, we  perceive  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  inter- 
mittent at  difierent  seasons :  for  while  in  the  spring  it 
usually  exhibits  ^  tertian  type,  in  the  autumn  we  find  it 
tu»sume  a  quartan.  And  as  these  can  only  be  contem- 
plated as  varying  branches  of  the  same  disease,  we  have 
thus  far,  at  least,  reason  to  regard  it  as  produced  by  a 
comition  febrile  miasm,  modified  in  its  operation  by  a 
variation  in  the  relative  proportion  which  its  auxiliaries^ 
known  and  unknown,  bear  to  each  other  during  the  ver- 
nal and  autumnal  seasons;  coupled,  perhaps,  witli  some 
degree  of  change  produced  by  the  same  seasons  in  the 
slate  of  the  human  body. 

If  from  out  owii  country  we  thi*ow  our  eyes  over  llie 
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^obe^  we  shall  find  in  every  part  of  it,  where  the  same    Oum  i. 
causes  exist,  that  in  proportion  as  they  rise  in  potency  p^^^' 
they  produce  a  fever  of  a  severer  kind,  more  violent  in  Remote 
its  symptoms,  and  more  curtailed  in  its  intervals,  till  we  ^^ 
gradoally  meet,  first  with  no  distinct  intervals,  and  at  Tigorous  or 
lemrtli  with  no  intervals  whatever;  and  hence  perceive  •J>"n^t 
the  remittent  progressively  converted  mto  intermittent  ries,  the 
and  continued  fevers.    And  that  here  we  have  still  the  ^^"^  *^« 
same  miasm  merely  modified  in  its  operation  by  the  va^  influenced 
ried  action  of  its  auxiliary  powers  on  the  constitution  of  also,  i^  the 
the  individuals  it  attacks,  is  as  clear  as  in  the  former  ^'{hf!!^ 
case;  because,  in  many  attacks,  we  see  different  indivi-  tient. 
duals  touched  by  the  very  same  influence,  exhibit  all  the 
varieties  now  alluded  to,  and  intermittent,  remittent,  and  ^^<^  '^^ 

■m  g%  •^•>  i>         •^/••i  mittent-ana 

Gontmned  levers  co-existmg  in  every  diversity  of  violence;  continued, 
commencing  with  either  of  these  forms ;  keeping  true  to  f<  v<^.» 
the  fbrm  with  which  they  commenced;  or  changing  one  feven. 
form  for  another*.    Such,  as  remarked  by  M.  Devize,  Exemplified 
was  the  course  of  the  fever  at  Philadelphia  in  179St;  Sd^^l. 
and  such,  according  to  M •  Berths,  that  of  the  southern 
provinces  in  Spain,  in  1800^:  and  such  was  peculiarly 
the  feet  in  the  highly  malignant  yellow-fever  of  Antigua  lUustnted 
in  1816,  as  fully  and  admirably  described  by  Dr,  Mus-  \^%'^ 
grere^,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  Antigua  in 
still  more  particularly  in  its  proper  place,  ^®^" 

This  last  disease  first  showed  itself  during  sultry  weather 
and  a  quiet  atmosphere,  in  a  swampy  part  of  the  island, 
among  a  ship's  crew  lately  arrived,  but  from  a  healthy 
vessel,  and  themselves  in  good  health  on  first  landing. 
It  soon  spread  widely,  and  at  length  indiscriminately  in 
town  and  country,  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  and 
situations,  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  the  oldest  settlers  as 
well  as  the  newest  comers.  The  head  was,  in  some 
I,  chiefly  afiected ;  in  others  the  stomach,  the  liver. 


*  See  Skt  Gilbert  Blane's  valuable  article  on  Yellow  Fever,  in  his  Select 
Dissertations,  &c.  p.  284.  8vo.  Lond.  1822. 

f  Traite  de  la  Fievre  Jaune»  &c.  8vo.  Paris.  1820. 

I  Preeta  Historique  de  la  Maladie,  qui  a  regn^  dani  TAndalusie  in  1800. 

i  'Mcdkw-Cbinug.  Trans.  Vol  iz.  p.  08. 
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or  a  still  different  organ.  Hiccough  and  black  vomit 
were  common  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  tliough 
many  died  without  it;  and  recovery  was  no  exemption 
from  a  second  attack. 

Dr.  Mnsgrave  asserts  farther,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  this  fatal  epidemy,  there  was  no  instance  of  its  being 
received  by  contagion.  The  argument,  however,  which 
he  offers  upon  this  subject  is  not  quite  convincing.  Yet 
admitting  the  fact  to  be  as  he  states  it,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  firstly,  that  when  the 
animal  frame  has  been  previously  debilitated  or  relaxed, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  ship^s  crew  that  has  been  long  voy- 
aging in  high  latitudes  and  living  on  salted  provisions, 
it  suffers  sooner  and  more  severely  than  where  no  such 
relaxation  has  taken  place :  and,  secondly,  that  by  a  long 
and  gradual  exposure  to  the  influence  of  febrile  miasm, 
however  produced,  whether  from  the  living  human  body 
or  from  dead  organized  matter,  the  animal  frame  be- 
comes torpid  to  its  action,  as  it  does  to  the  action'of 
other  irritants.  Whence  prisoners  confined  in  jails  with 
typhous  miasm  around  them,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
long  stood  the  climate  in  the  West  Indies,  receive  the 
contamination  to  which  they  are  exposed  far  less  rapidly 
than  strangers,  and  are  capable  of  communicating  it  irom 
their  clothes  or  persons  to  fresh-men  without  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  it  themselves ;  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  various  courts  of  justice,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  Black  Assize  at  Oxford  in  July  1577,  though 
Dr.  Bancroft  has  endeavoured  to  explain  this  effect  in 
another  way*. 

The  argument,  however,  of  Dr.  Musgrave  upon  thb 
point  we  have  said  is  not  quite  satisfactory ;  because  he 
admits  that  those  who  were  about  the  patients,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  did  not  wholly  es- 
cape ;  but  then,  says  he,  they  escaped  as  generally  and 
were  not  moi^e  jrequently  nfiected  than  those  who  never 
entered  the  doors  of  an  iufirma.ry.   Now  as  all  ranks  and 


*  Essay  on  the  Diseme  called  Yellow  Fever,  &c.  Lond.  1811. 
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conditions,  blacks  and  whites,  even  far  off  in  the  coantry,    ^bum  L 
were  afiected  iadiscriminatslyy  we  have  no  reason  to  ex-  ^|^^^^ 
pect  that  those  whose  habits  had  rendered  them  peca-  ReiAote 
liarly  torpid  to  the  action  of  the  febrile  miasm  should  ^^'^^ 
be  more  freqnoitly  aflfected  than  others.    The  very  ad*- 
miarion  that  they  were  as  much  so,  seems  to  imply  that 
the  febrile  miasm  was   attacking  them  in  some  new 
mode^  against  which  they  were  not  guarded  by  previous 
habit.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what  means  the 
local  disorder  of  the  coast  could  be  converted  into  so 
extensive  an  epidemy,  unless  through  the  medium  of 
contagion. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject,  because  it 
is  desirable  to  reconcile  as  much  as  possible  the  conflict- 
ing testimony  of  respectable  ¥rriters,  who,  having  adopt- 
ed dififerent  theories,  are  insensibly  led  to  support  them 
by  inaccordant  descriptions  of  the  same  disease. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Musgrave,  Dr.  Jackson,  Counter 
Dr.  Bancroft*,  and  a  host  of  distinguished  writers  who  J?^er  ** 
think  with  them,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pym,  that  t^ie  Bulam  writers. 
fever,  admitted  by  Dr.  Musgrave  to  be  the  same  as  the 
above,  not  only  is  contagious,  but  is  never  introduced 
into  any  fresh  region  but  by  contagion  f.  While  Dn 
Rush,  speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  of 
179S,  asserts  that  **  there  were  for  several  weeks  two 
sources  of  infection,  viz.  exhalation  and  contagion.  The 
exhalation'',  says  he,  ^^  infected  at  the  distance  of  three 
and  four  hundred  yards,  while  the  contagion  infected 
only  across  the  streets.  After  the  12th  of  September, 
the  atmosphere  of  every  street  in  the  city  was  loaded 
with  contagion."  He  adds,  that  a  few  caught  the  dis- 
ease who  had  it  before :  thus  taking  a  middle  course  be- 
tween Dr.  Musgrave,  who  tells  us  that  recovery  afibrds 
^  no  exemption  from  a  second  attack",  and  Dr.  Pym, 


*  Enay  on  the  Disease  ealled  YeRow  Fever,  ut  wprL 

f  Ofasorvations  upon  the  Buhun  Fever,  which  has  of  late  years  prevailed 

in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  America,  at  GtbralUrr  Cadiz,  and  other 

puts  of  Spain,  &c.  in  Sto.  1S15. 


Okdsk  l  who  affirms  that  the  fever  ^<  attacks  the  human  odnstitu- 
P^^  tion  but  once".  In  the  fever  of  Cadiz  of  the  year  1800, 
Remote  Sir  James  FeUowes, .  who  coincides  in  the  view  adopted 
^""^  by  Dr.  Pym,  asserts  not  only  that  it  was  contagious  and 
propagated  only  by  contagion,  but  that  the  air  '^  from  its 
stagnant  state  became  so  vitiated,  that  its  noxious  quali«- 
^j^^         tiesafieoted  even  animals:  canary  birds  died  with  blood 

spMre  so  ,  ** 

coRtami- '      Issuiug  from  their  bills,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  town% 

o!^  u  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  afterwards  infested,  no  sparrow  ever  ap- 

afiectUrcU.    peared /'*  . 

I  do  not  remember  to  httve  seen  this  last  fact  so  direct* 
ly  affirmed  by  any  modern  writer;  but  it  is  not  contra- 
dicted in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  is  in  per- 
fect coincidence  with  the  state  of  the  air  during  the 
plague  in  most  placesf  ,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  as 

Similar  fact   described  by  Thucydides  J :     riKfinpiov  il  rm  fjiv  roiau^ 

at  Athens,  ,     ,  •    '^     i  ^^      «    '  \     ,    .    ,      ^  ^ 

as  suted  by    TtfV  opviBvv  s^t\£iy^tf    ca^ifig    Bygvero'    KM  oux    to^pw/TQ  oirrt 

Thucydides.  <2;^x«j,  oSrt  TTspi  TOioi/Tov  ouizv.  01  ii  uivtg  (AobO\Af  ouaBtio-iv 
^apBi^ov  TGif  avoQalvovTogj  $ia  to  (uyhaiTa<r6ai,  Whence 
Lucretius,  who  does  but  little  more  than  translate  Thu- 
cydides : 

Nee  tayaen  omnino  temere  illis  solibus  ulla 
Comparabat  avis,  neque  noxia  secla  ferarum 
Kxibant  sylvis;  languebant  pleraque  morbo, 
Et  moriebantur;  cum  primis  fida  canum  vis 
Strata  animam  ponebant  in  omnibus  aegrc : 
Extorquebant  enim  yitam  yis  morbida  racmbris  §, 

Nor  longer  birds  at  noon,  nor  beasts  at  night 
Their  native  woods  deserted ;  with  the  pest 
Remote  they  languish'd  and  full  frequent  died. 
But  chief  the  dog  his  generous  strength  rosign'd. 
Tainting  the  high-ways,  while  the  ruthless  bane 
Through  every  limb  his  sick'nlng  spirit  drove. 

Hence  the         There  Can  be  or  rather  there  ought  to  be  no  question, 

same  fever      —^ __-»_-. 

*  Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder  of  Andaiusia»  which  appeared  at 
Cadiz  in  the  years  1800,  1809,  1810,  and  181S,  &c.  8vo.  1816. 

f  Diemerbr.  De  Pester  Cap.  vi.  Van  Swieten,  ex  prof.  Sorbait,  in  sect. 
1407. 

I  HisL  XI.  52. 

§  De  Rer.  Nat.  Lib.  vi.  1117. 
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therefore,  that  the  fever  before  us  was  in  some  regions    Okoem,  X. 
contagious,  or  produced  from  human  effluvium ;  as  in  p^^^ 
other  regicHis,  and  under  other  circumstances,  it  was  pro-  Remote 
duced  from  marsh  effluvium.  And  though,  from  a  preju-  ^""^ 
dice  of  education  that  will  presently  be  pointed  out,  the  ^  a"ike 
contrary  is  still  contended  for  by  names  of  considerable  miann  ism- 
weight,  they  seem  to  be  overbalanced  in  number  as  well  f^„  ^^ 
as  in  authority,  by  those  who  have  enlisted  themselves  on  man  ud 
the  of^Misite  side  of  the  question ;  of  which  last  it  may  be  effluvia. 
sufficient  to  set  down  the  names  of  Lind,   Clarke,  Bel- 
four,  Chisholm,  Blane,  M'Grigor,  and  Johnson,  from 
among  our  own  countrymen ;  and  of  Berths,  Bequine, 
Daimas,  Bally  and  Pugnet,  among  foreigners.      The 
fiicts  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  upon  this 
subject  are  decisive  indeed  of  themselves  *•    And  those 
who  are  more  voracious  of  proo&  may  satis^  the  most 
eacorbitant  appetite  by  the  numerous  and  conclusive  nar- 
ratives collected  by  Dr.  Chisholm,  and  especially  the  fe- 
ver described  by  Dr.  M'Cabef,  as  prevailing  among 
the  Royal  York  Rangers  stationed  at  Trinidad.     "  The  Biu«trticd 

n    t  '      r  -'^  ••  'i-^     in  Trinidad. 

causes  of  this  fever  m  its  origin  were  excessive  heat, 
marsh  effluvia  from  a  marsh  of  immense  extent  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  part  of  Spain,  considerable  labour 
and  fatigue.  Its  contagious  character  superadded  to  its 
marshy,  was  produced  by  an  influx  of  Spaniards  from 
the  ^Mnish  main,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  misery  and 
wretchedness.  It  was  am.ong  these  unfortunate  people 
that  the  contagious  fever  began." :( 

It  IS  probable  that  Sir  James  Fellowes,  and  Dr.  Pym 
might  contend  that  in  this  quarter  the  fever  was  import- 
ed, and  maintained  by  contagion  alone,  as  they  have 
contended  was  the  case  in  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Cadiz  in 
the  year  1808 ;  but  even  in  this  last  case  they  have  com-  ^""l***"**- 
pletely  failed  in  establishing  the  question  of  its  supposed  the  Medi- 
importation  by  a  ship's  crew  from  Spanish  America ;  and  ^^^^ 


*   Medical  Sketches,  pasritn. 

t  E<|inb.  Med.  and  tSurg.  Juurii.  Oct  1819. 

I  CUqMle  and  Diseases  ^f  Tropical  Couotries,  p.  4ii,  Svo.  lbX2. 
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.ObobkL    us  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  those  Who  have  not 
1^^^     buckled  on  the  armour  of  controversy,  that  this  fever 
Remote        was  the  common  fever  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  so 
^^""^         well  described  by  Dr.  Cleghom,  and  which,  under  dif- 
Eut  and      ferent  names  and  with  different  degrees  of  violence  com- 
•^**^*?^  mits  its  ravages  mostly  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  from 
same*  onl^    the  swattipy  shores  of  the  Nile  to  the  oozy  banks  of  the 
7*^^      Tiber,  and  which  is  often  found  as  destructive  in  the 
drcum-        Campania  as  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  there  shonld 
stance.        .|^  ^^  longer  any  doubt  of  the  operation  of  one  and  the 
«ame  miasm  or  febrile  principle  in  all  these  cases ;  some- 
times issuing  from  the  efBuvia  of  the  living  body,  and 
sometimes  from  that  of  dead  organized  matter:  generated, 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Professor  Frank,  ^^  Tam  in  segro- 
tanUum  variorum,  corpore,  quam  in  atmosphsera,  plu- 
rimorum  exhalationibus  inquinata,  favente  anni  consti- 
Hence         tutione"  * ;  and  consequently,  that  the  whole  of  that  part 
doctrine  on  ^^  ^^*  CuUeu's  System  is  erroneous  which  supposes  a 
this  subject   different  specific  principle  of  fever  to  be  generated  in 
erroneous,     ^^^j^ .   ^^  ^^^  distinguished  by  being  limited  to  the 

production  of  uncontagious  intermittent  fever,  and  the 
^^^  *ll*«f  ^^®^  ^  ^*  ^^  contagious  continued  fever.  And  it  is 
Uielllterea.  of  the  more  importance  that  the  error  of  this  doctrine 
tionsthat  should  be  pointed  out,  since  it  has  proved  the  very 
ground-work  of  that  altercation  which  has  prevailed 
upon  the  subject  before  us.  For  the  writers  on  both 
sides  having  equally  drunk  from  the  CuUenian  fountain, 
and,  being  equally  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine, have  only  warred  with  each  other  in  support  of 
Dr.  Cullen's  distinction;  and  hence  those  who  have  so 
clearly  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  fever  from  marsh 
effluvium,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge this  as  its  source,  have  felt  themselves  compelled 
at  the  same  time  to  deny  that  it  is  contagious ;  while 
those  who  have  as  clearly  witnessed  its  contagious  power, 
have  as  forcibly  felt  themselves  compelled  to  deny  that 
it  has  sprung  from  marshy  miasm. 


*  De  Cur.  Horn.  M»rb.  Epit.  Tom.  i.  Svo.  March  1792. 
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Dr.  Jackson  afibrds  us  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of    Onm  r. 
the  truth  of  this  remark  in  his  late  as  well  as  in  his  ear-  ^^^ 
Uer  works.    There  is  no  writer  who  has  more  distinctly  Remote 
pointed  out  the  close  analogy  between  the  symptoms  of  ^"**^ 
the  marsh  endemic  of  the  West  Indies,  and  contagious  in  Dt!^ 
fever  as  they  very  frequently  show  themselves,  than  be  Jackson. 
has  done;    <*the  derangements",  says   he  <^are  ex« 
teriorly  so  much  alike,  that  the  discriminating  characters 
cannot  be  delivered  but  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  the 
result  of  the  whole  appearances  will  often  determine  the 
judgement,  but  the  symptoms  separately  considered  lead 
to  no  certainty.    The  causes  of  endemic  and  of  conta^ 
gioas  fevers  were  equally  connected  under  certain  con- 
ditions, with  eruptions  on  the  skin,  ulcers  of  the  extre^ 
mities,  diarrhcea,  purging,  dysentery,  or  flux,  fever  of  an 
intermitting  or  remitting  form,  of  a  form  continued, — 
violent  and  r^id  in  course,  moderate  and  of  ordinary 
duration,  or  slow,  lurking  and  irregular,  ceasing  and 
returning  at  intervals, — changing  from  general  to  local 
disease  of  various  descriptions,  and  from  local  disease  to 
general  and  formal  fever. — The  general  manner  of  at- 
tack, the  course,  changes  and  duration  of  endemic  and 
contagious  fevers  have  great  similarity. — Certain  modes 
of  action  or  combinations  of  action  prevail  more  fre- 
quently in  the  one  disease  than  the  other,  hutfonm  and 
TKodes  do  not  constitute  characteristic  differences :  thus  af;> 
fection  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  system, — vomiting  and 
yellowness  are  less  frequent  in  contagious  than  in  ende- 
mic fever ;  yet  they  do  occur  in  the  former,  and  some- 
times to  considerable  extent :  afiection  of  the  chest,  al- 
ternating with  delirium  or  afiection  of  the  head,  appears 
to  be  more  common  in  contagious  than  in  endemic  fever ; 
so  likewise  is  a  peculiar  maniacal  derangement  or  lively 
delirium,  occurring  in  the  progress  to  recovery :  yet  the 
frequency  of  these  appearances  does  notjttmish  a  charac" 
teristic  mark!*  *    That  is  to  say,  all  the  leading  symptoms 
which  make  and  determine  the  diseases  are  the  same ; 

•  H8«torf  and  Gause  of  Fever,  pp.  818,  Sli.  816. 
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and  yet  though  practically  and  in  fact  they  run  into  each 
other  and  are  the  same,  yet  speculatively  and  theoreti- 
cally they  are  not  the  same,  and  never  can  run  into  each 
other  in  the  opinion  of  this  valuable  writer,  because  Dr. 
CuUen  has  laid  down  the  dictum  that  intermittents  must 
proceed  from  paludal  miasm  and  be  uncontagious,  and 
contagious  fevers  from  the  morbid  effluvium  of  animal 
bodies  alone*  Yet,  after  all,  the  substantive  part  of  the 
tenet  seems  to  be  relinquished  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  occurs  in  his  remarks  on  the  yel- 
low fever  that  ravaged  the  Spanish  coasts  in  1800,  not- 
withstanding the  firmness  with  which  the  Cullenian  doc- 
trine is  ostensibly  maintained.  <^  The  case  may  perhaps 
be  thus  explained.  The  yellow  fever,  during  the  reign 
of  epidemic  influence,  often  strikes  like  a  pestilence  by  the 
Tnere  concourse  of  people  in  a  close  place ;  and  if  a  mass  of 
sick  persons  be  collected  into  a  hospital  during  the  epi- 
demic season,  the  common  emanations  Jrom  the  sick  bodies^ 
whether  saturated  with  contagious  particles  or  not,  often 
act  offensively  on  those  "who  enter  the  circle^  and  oflen  ap- 
pear to  be  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  a  disease,  which^ 
without  sUch  accessory  or  changed  condition  of  the  tne* 
dium  in  which  man  lives,  would  have  probably  remained 
dormant  for  a  time  and  perhaps  for  ever."  * 

In  typhus,  or  the  fever  that  originates  in  crowded 
jails,  and  other  thronged  and  noisome  abodes,  there  is 
no  longer  a  question  concerning  its  human  origin  or 
emanation  from  sick  bodies,  and  its  contagious  pro- 
perty; at  least,  among  practical  writers.  But  typhus 
<loes  not  differ  more  widely  in  its  symptoms  from  some 
of  the  modifications  of  the  fever  we  have  just  contem- 
plated, than  such  modifications  do  from  others  of  the 
same  fever,  varied  by  the  varying  power  of  its  co-opera* 
ting  agentsf .  And  hence,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
tliat  typhus  also  is  generated  from  the  same  common 


•  Remarks  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever,  &c.  on  the  South  Coasts  of 
Spain,  p.  44.    Lond.  8vo.  1821. 

f  Caizerques— Memoires  sur  la  Contagion  de  la  Ficvre  Jaune,  Paris. 
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febrile  miasm,  modified  in  its  action  by  influential  con-'    Okd»  L 
^^ncles.  ^^^ 

In  effect  the  yellow  fever  itself,  under  peculiar  cir-  Remote 
cumstancesy  assumes  something  of  a  ty))hous  character  ^^^'^ 
even  in  its  first  origin,  and  where  the  source  has  un-*  ^J^ i^\(' 
questionably  been  marsh  miasm.    The  second  form  of  oRen  ty- 
die  Andalusian  fever  as  described  by  Dn  Jackson,  and  uie  fint,  ™ 
specially  characterized  by  defective  energy,  peculiarly 
exemplifies  this  remark;   and  such  was  expressly  the 
case  with  the  asthenic  remittent  at  Breslawin  1757*,  as 
well  as  in  the  island  of  Edam  on  the  coast  of  Bavaria  in 
1800,  and  is  still  oftener  found  in  the  remittent  that 
takes  place  along  the  Gambia,  after  rain  in  the  spring  or 
early  part  of  the  summer ;  when  there  is  less  organizecl 
matter  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  de* 
composed,  and  what  there  is  has  been  acted  upon  by  a 
lower  temperature  and  a  shorter  duration  of  heat  than 
in  the  autumn.    <^  In  the  month  of  June",  says  Dr.  Lind, 
"  almost  two  thirds  of  the  white  people  were  taken  ilL 
Tbeir  sickness  could  not  well  be  characterized  by  any 
denomination  commonly  i43plied  to  fevers :  it  however 
approached  nearest  to  what  is  called  a  nervous  Jevery  as 
the  pulse  was  always  low,  and  the  brain  and  nerves 
seeined  principally  a£fected.    It  had  also  a  tendency  to 
frequent  remissions."    The  patients  were  often  attacked 
with  a  delirium,  and  ran  into  the  open  air,  where  they 
received  benefit  from  an  afiusion  of  heavy  rains  upon 
thar  naked  bodies*     The  delirium  however,  it  seems, 
<*  soon  returned ;  they  afterwards  became  comatose,  their 
pulse  sunk,  and  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  followed; 
their  skin  often  became  yellow."    And  even  where  the  But  more 
disease  has  commenced  with  symptoms  of  great  excite-  [j^t"^!^ 
ment,  and  an  intermittent  type,  it  is  so  much  disposed,  greti. 
under  peculiar  incidents,  as  great  fatigue,  disappoint* 
ment,  and  short  provisions,  to  run  into  a  typhus  fever, 
as  at  Walcheren  *  and  during  the  retreat  of  the  British 


'   *  Chiiholm,  Manual  of  the  Climate  and  Di^seasesof  Tmpical  Cotmtrio,  &p. 
p.  38.  1S82. 
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army  from  Corunna,  that  many  nosoI<^ts  have  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  this  form  a  distinct  va- 
riety or  even  species  of  fever,  which  they  have  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  typhus  icterodesj  or  yellow 
typhus. 

In  like  manner,  where  the  yellow  fever  has  commenced 
originally  from  contagion,  or,  in  other  words,  from  a 
decomposition  of  human  instead  of  marsh  miasm,  it  has 
been  under  the  very  same  auxiliaries  of  filth,  poverty, 
crowded  numbers,  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  that  give 
rise  to  typhus.  Thus  the  fever  of  Malaga  of  1803,  uni« 
formly  admitted  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Cadiz 
in  1800,  spread  first,  according  to  Professor  Arejula's 
description,  through  the  narrow,  crowded,  and  oflfensive 
lanes  of  the  district  de  Perchel :  and  that  of  Cadiz  itself, 
according  to  Sir  James  Fellowes,  made  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  the  Barrio  de  Santa  Maria,  a  part  of  the  town  in 
which  the  streets  are  narrower,  less  ventilated  and  cleanly 
than  any  other  part,  and  where  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
dirty  in  their  persons  and  crowded  in  filthy  rooms,  gene- 
rally live  together.  It  is  true  that  it  was  conjectured  by 
many  persons,  and  among  others  by  both  these  writers 
themselves,  that  the  contagion  did  not  originate  in  either 
of  these  situations,  but  was  introduced  into  them  by 
foreign  shipping ;  but  such  a  conjecture  has,  in  the  first 
place,  no  trust-worthy  evidence  for  its  support,  and,  in 
the  second,  the  meie  testimony  of  the  captain  of  the  ship 
referred  to  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  chief  pby* 
sician  of  tlie  hospital  at  the  Havannah,  who  was  on  board 
the  whole  time  md  was  privy  to  the  cases  in  question.  In 
efifect,  a  cause  thus  secondary  seems  to  have  been  super- 
fluous, for  the  local  causes  enumerated  by  Sir  James 
Fellowes  and  Pn^essor  Arejula  *  appear  to  have  been 
perfectly  adequate.  They  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
same  as  tliose  which  operate  so  fittally  in  the  miserable 
and  crowded  cabins  of  Ireland ;  and  if  the  fever  had 
shown  itself  at  a  cooler  season  of  the  year,  and  the  sub* 


•  Briere  Detcripdon  d«  la  Fiebrt  Amarilk,  p.  SS9.    Madrid,  I8S«. 
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jecCs  of  it  had  been  still  more  broken  down  in  constitu-    Orox»  i. 
tioQ  by  mental  dejecdoa  and  low  diet,  it  would  probably  ^^^ 
from  the  first  have  assumed  a  continued  and  typhous  cha^  Remote 
racter,  instead  of  a  remittent  and  more  energetic.    The  ^"^* 
proob  crffered  upon  this  subject  from  personal  and  accu- 
rate obserratioB  by  Dr.  Jadcson  and  Dr.  O^Hallonin 
are  io  full  confirmation  of  this  view :  for  there  can  be  no 
doobt  that  the  fever  of  1820  and  1821,  which  they  de- 
scribe, was  the  same  as  that  of  1800  and  1808. 

**  From  an  impartial  consideration",  says  Dr.  O^Hal-  .»"^^^^ . 
kmui,  ^  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  epidemics  f^m  the 
ofS^  in  the  year  1821,  the  conclusion  is,  I  think,  fairly  j^^^'^^^" 
dedttcible  that  the  disease  was  not,  and  is  not  occasioned 
by  imparted  contagion,  and  tibat  its  origin  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  germ  of  a  former  epidemic,  resuming 
original  activity  from  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  state  of 
atmoapheve  without  which  it  would  remain  dormant, 
perhapsy  for  ever. — All  the  towns  and  cities  which  suf- 
fered from  the  yellow  fever  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Gadii^  filthy  in  the  extreme,  dbgustingly  so,  and  very 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  ventilation,  situation,  and 
fenn  of  construction :  while  the  different  towns  of  Arens, 
Matero,  Badalona,  Tarragona,  Vinaros,  Benicarla,  Va- 
lencia, Aliama,  Velez,  Malaga,  Marabella,  £step<^a, 
Vger,  Conil,  Puerto  Real,  Rota,  Chipiona,  Orcos,  and/ 
Mfldhift  Sdonia, — all  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  which,  it  may  be  presumed  from  their  relative 
situations,  communicate  freely  with  the  theatres  of  dis- 
ease^ were  not  afibcted  by  the  malady.    They  seldom, 
indeed,  suffered  in  any  other  years ;  because,  independent 
of  their  localities,  being  better  chosen  for  healdi,  they 
aie  oomparatively  dean."* 

The  febrile  miasm  then,  generated  by  a  decomposition  Miasm 
of  human  effluvium  and  of  dead  organized  matter,  ap-  ^^„. 
to  be  essentially  the  same,  modified  alone  in  one  Tium  and 

dead  or- 

*  Bemaiki  on  the  YeUov  Ferer  of  the  South  and  Satt  Coasts  of  Spam : 
ObiiervatioBS  made  on  the  Spot,  fay  actual  sunrey  of  Locali- 
se.   By  Thomai  OHallonii,  M,P«  &c  p.  184.  Load.  8vo.  1688. 
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Oaivw.  J.    or  tW€K  of  ks.squoUties  <by  the  eohaparftU^n.^rtheiJioat*} 
Remote    '   uoknowu  agetits^  thait  are  neoeasmy  to  fpiva.-  it  biffA^  >arj 

cauteSb     •      ^^f:*,;*-. 

Hvlmlljm  .     •    i     ,.  I  «...        ..,{»•»  1 1ll 

Sl^de-  /  Tb^'^obief  4iff^enoe  ^produoed  in. tbis'  mia^ni^.w^^ 

<»™p^>  these  <di6tiB9t  modes.of'  or^n  i%  ^that  wbw^  gwf«|^ 

^^/  by  the  decciiiipo$i4ion.  of  efflvviiiia  Msuuig  froi^  lii^ 

but  modiiu  bniEi^  bodies^  itis  hs^  volatile  %.aiid  h^  at  tli^^fme 

ed  in  Sonne     ^  i»,i  i         ^»  ji_m*aa* 

efiupr^*     ume  a  power  more  divecuy  ^xbaiutiagt  #r<oebiltfatiiaai 

peitiet.        the :  seasorifd  ewrgy,  than  wben  geaecatod  bgr  '$bQ  d^ 

^^J^^l^  oonqiosition  of  d«ad  organioed  matter*    Wbequoe  leiie]i 

tween  them,  opginatiiig  in  jails 4>r  other  ocmfinedtand  crowded^sc^Q^ 

Impure  air    oontanuiuite  the  atmosphere  to  a  len  distance  tban^  tho^ 

^^^^    from  marshes  or  other . swamps,  bat  act  with  ajpea^ 

touive        degree  of  det»ess4on  on  tihe  .nervous  system  when  oni^ 

'P'"'^        naceived  into  it    Yet  even  the  latter  have  a  definite  ,«t»> 

mosi^ere  of  action,  beyond  which  they  lose  their  R^w^i;* 

and  an  atmosphere  of  am<Nre  limited  diameter  th^.n^ 

might  at  finst  be  tempted  to  conceive :  for  weleanairofn 

Sir  Gilbert  Bb^ne  that  iathe  unfortunate  expeditbp.tfl 

Wal<^re%  the  crews  of  the  ship3  in  the  noad  of  £l|if)bn' 

ing  were  entii^y  jEree  firom  the  oidemic  of  the  cora^pj^ 

as  were  also  the  guardships  which  weretSti^ffaed  i^it^^ 

>    narrow  channel  between  Flushing  and  Beyebind;7*ithe 

widtb  of  wbicfa  channel  is  only  about  m  thousa^^l.^t^ 

In  whatever  mode  derived,  the  remark  of  my  eKoeU^ 

and  distinguished  friend  Dr,  Hosadk  willjstill.hqld^j|at 

indeed  that  it  is  altogether  incapable  of  taidngefibct^iiut 

pore  alotnosphere,  but  that  <<  an  impure  j^tnxnsplyenf^  is 

indispensably  necessary  to  extend  the  specifi/s  pqi^ouu''^ 

And  I  shouU  i))so.iu%  concur  with  himself, .^4<  ^TO** 

fessor  Brera  $  in  censuring  the  appUcalipp.  oft  t))e  i^^^im 

epidemic  to  afxy  of.  the  febidle  diseases. herejayf^f^^uq^ 

■nil      ■        ■      11       M»  I   III      ^.li     ■■    l»n  I  IH»     l>  HI  J«     I    I  «   .  ■■■■  ■■■■»    t      ipi ||4^      "Plj*        *l  H 

^  BkL  tiad  Ciira  ef  Fcvef,  bjrR.  JAdu6n»  lf.Di'  Ite.'i.Ch«iitl|L>ka8ti> 

f  8d^'Dit9^r^feioi^  A«*  p.  IW.  a*  ^',  ■"♦•"-•  *^^ 

f  Obsenratioiii  on  the  Laws  goTerning  the  communication  of  Contagious 

Diieaaes,  4to.  New  York,  1816. 
S  De'  Cb^U^  edeUa  cum  do'  loro  efieUti^.  X^^iop^.Hlis^^praticlic  dd 

CaTaUere  Brera,  M.D.  Btc  «  VoU.  Syo,  Padiy^  161%  .  ^. .  ^ 
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provided  this  epithet  were  usually  confined,  which  I  am    Onm,  I. 
aoC  awareo^  to  disorders  sappoiied  to  result  from  some  p^^^^ 
primary  intemperament  of  the  atmosphere  itself:  and  Remou 
provided  also  every  attempt  at  distinction  were  not  likely  ^""^ 
10  pefpltt  radier  than  to  simplify  a  subject  sufficiently 
ifittieate  it&  opo;  of  which  M.  Deveze  has  femished  us 
wiA  an  ample  specimen  in  his  late  treatise  *. 

'Why  a  cmtiipt  state  of  the  atmosphere  should  he  .^>*y>° 

,  ,         impure 

aeccssary  to  the  general  action  of  the  febrile  miasm,  is  a  atinoi|>hert 
qttestkm  which  still  remains  to  be  discussed.    Dr.  Ho-  °«<^c»*>nr* 
aac^  sttppdaes  that  die  latlebr  *^  produces  its  efFcfcta  by  Explanation 
some  diemical  combination  with  the  peculiar  virus  se-  °    ^^^  ' 
creted  from  the  diseased  body",  and  which  is  floating  in 
die  atmosphere:  of  the  nature  of  which  virus^  however, 
he  has  not  given  us  any  information;  while  Dr.  Chisholm  Of 
concdives  that  it  is  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  itself 
which  operates  by  ^  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  the  action  of  die  poison  introduced^f  .   But  to 
this  explanation  Dr.  Hosack  successfiilly  rejoihs,  <<  that 
die  predisposition  of  tiiose  who  are  most  exposed  to  such 
impore  air  is  less,  while  tiiose  who  reside  in  die  pure  atr 
of  tile  country  are  most  liable  to  be  infected  when'ex* 
posed  to  die  oontagion.*' 

Hie  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  me  as  foDows.  BxpUnatioa 
In  a  pure  atmosphere,  the  miasmic  materials  easily  be-  ^  wJSr. 
come  dissolved  or  decomposed;  but  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty,  perhaps  not  at  all,  in  a  corrupt  atmo- 
sphere, already  saturated  widi  foreign  corpuscles.  In  a 
state  tfaos  crowded,  moreover,  tiiey  less  readily  disperse 
or  ascend  beyond  their  proper  periphery  of  action ;  and 
perhaps  by  their  tenacity  ddhere  to  bodies  more  ponder- 
ous than  themselves,  and  thus  loiter  for  a  still  longer  pe- 
riod widiin  the  stratum  of  human  intercourse.  And  as 
it  is  from  the  same  tenaciQr  they  adhere  to  various  kinds 
of  AhImw  and^fikb^  we  may  easily  perceive  why  on  the 
i^^'"g  or  agitation  of  such  substances,  as  in  clearing  a 

«  Tnfiii  dt  la  Tvewn  Jtune.  p.  S5i.  Sto.  Paiii,  18S0. 
t  Ltltar  to  Htygtrtii. 
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Oedek  I.    ship's  hold  or  unpacking  ite  cargo,  a  pestilence  may  be 
^r^^"^     generated  of  which  the  crew  have  hitherto  given  no 

Remote  signs  *• 

causes.  Upon  this  expUination  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 

^oSS'bJ  ^^^  ^^'^"'^  ™^^  ^^  *  P^^®*'  ^^^^  ^^  concentrating 
this  expia-  its  virulence f,  so  as  to  render  itself  more  active;  or  of 
°**^'*"'  multiplying  its  own  form,  so  as  to  increase  its  numerical 
strength ;  against  both  which  views,  there  are  weighty 
objections.  Every  distinct  particle  thus  suspended,  and 
withheld  from  dissolution,  becomes  an  active  individ^«l 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  is  almost  sure  to  grapple  with 
its  man.  So  that  hereby  alone  we  have  ^  force  equal  to 
any  degree  of  mortality  that  can  be  conceived. 

While,  then,  the  remote  causes  of  fever  are  of  differ- 
ent kmds,  its  chief  and  most  effective  is  febrile  miasm ; 
Origin  and    (he  origin  and  laws  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present 
fSriifmU     acquainted  with  it,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
•MO.  corollaries : 

1.  The  decomposition  of  dead  organized  matter,  mv- 
der  the  influence  of  certain  agents,  produces  a  miasm 
that  proves  a  common  cause  of  fever. 

2.  The  whole  of  these  agents  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored ;  but  so  &r  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  they 
seem  to  be  the  common  auxiliaries  of  putrefaction,  as 
warmth,  moisture,  air,  and  rest,  or  stagnation. 

S.  The  nature  of  ihe  fever  depends,  partly  upon  the 
state  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  attack ;  but  chiefly  upon 
some  modification  in  the  powers  or  qualities  of.  the  fe- 
brile miasm,  by  the  varying  proportions  of  tliesd  ^g^ts 
in  relation  to  each  other,  in  different  places  and  season* 
And  hence,  the  diversities  <^  quotidians,  tertians,  and 
quartans;  remittent  and  continued  fevers,  SQKp^timei) 
mild  and  sometimes  malignant 

4.  The  decomposition  of  the  effluvium  tr|mstai(t|ed 
from  the  living  human  body,  produces  a  miasm  similar 
to  that  generated  by  a  decomposition  of  dead  oigaiiized 

*  Blane»  Select  DtsserUtions,  &c.  p.  307,  J^ond  18S&. 
f  Jtekson»  ut  supnl.  Fart  i.  Ch.  x.  p.  246. 
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matter,  and  hence  capable  of  becoming  a  cause  of  fever    Oedui  i. 
under  the  inflaence  of  like  acents.  Pyrectica, 

5.  TTie  fever  thus  excited  is  varied  or  modified  by  R«note 
many  of  the  same  incidents  that  modify  the  mic^mic  **"**' 
principle  when  issuing  from  dead  organized  matter;  and 
hence  a  like  diversity  of  type  and  vehemence. 

6.  During  the  action  of  the  fever  thus  produced,  the 
effluvnim  from  the  living  body  is  loaded  with  miasm  of 
the  same  kind,  completely  elaborated  as  it  passes  off, 
and  standing  in  no  need  of  a  decomposition  of  the  efflu- 
vium for  its  formation.  Under  this  form  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  febrile  contagion.  In  many 
cases,  all  the  secretions  are  alike  contaminated;  and 
hence  febrile  miasm  of  this  kind  seems  sometimes  to  be 
absorbed,  in  dissection,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
hand,  and  to  excite  its  specific  influence  on  the  body  of 
the  anatomist. 

7-  The  miasm  of  human  effluvium  is  chiefly  distin- 
gaishaUe  from  that  of  dead  organized  matter,  by  being 
less  volatile,  and  having  a  power  of  more  directly  ex- 
hausting or  debilitating  the  sensorial  energy,  when  once 
received  into  the  system.  Whence  the  fevers  generated 
in  jails  or  other  confined  and  crowded  scenes,  contami- 
nate the  atmosphere  to  a  less  distance  than  those  from 
marshes  and  other  swamps,  but  act  with  a  greater  degree 
of  depression  on  the  living  fibre. 

8.  The  more  stagnant  the  atmosphere,  the  more  accu- 
mulated the  miasmie  corpuscles  from  whatever  source 
derived ;  and  the  more  accumulated  these  corpuscles,  the 
more  general  the  disease. 

9.  The  miasmie  material  becomes  dissolved  or  decom- 
posed hi  a  firee  influx  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  the  purer 
the  air  the  more  readily  the  dissolution  takes  place: 
whence,  i  oontrario,  the  fouler  as  well  as  more  stagnant 
the  air,  the  more  readily  it  spreads  its  infection. 

10.  Under  particular  circumstances,  and  where  the 
atmosphere  is  peculiarly  loaded  with  contamination,  the 
miasm  that  affects  man,  is  capable  also  of  affecting  other 
animals. 
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11.  By  a  loDg  and  gradual  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  fejbrile  miasm,  however  produced,  the  human  frame 
becomes  torpid  to  its  action  %  as  it  does  to  the  a^tiori  of 
other  irritants;  whence  the  natives  of  swampy  countries, 
and  prisoners  confined  in  jails  with  typhous  contamina- 
tion around  them,  are  affected  far  less  readily  than 
stranger^ ;  and,  in  numerous  instances,  are  not  affected 
at.  all. 

'  12.  For  the  same  reason,  those  who  have  once  sofler-' 
ed  from  fever  of  whatever  kind  hereby  produced,  are 
less  liable  to  be  influenced  a  second  time ;  and,  in  sonie 
instances  seem  to  obtam  a  complete  emancipation. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  doc- 
TKiNE  OF  CRISES ;  or  that  tendency  which  fevers  are  by 
ipany  supposed  to  possess,  of  undergoing  a  sudden 
change  at  particular  periods  of  their  progress. 

A  sudden  and  considerable  variation  of  any  kind, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  occurring  In  the 
course  (^  the  general  disease,  and  producing  an  influence 
on  its  character,  is  still  loosely  expressed  by  tlie  name  of 
crisis.  The  term  is  Greek,  and  pathologically  imports 
a  separation,  secretion,  or  excretion  of  something  frokn 
the  body ;  which  was  in  truth  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it 
when  first  employed,  agreeably  to  the  hypothesis  of  con- 
i:oction  which  we  have  just  considered.  The  original 
hypothesis  is  abandoned ;  but  the  term  is  still  continued 
in  the  sense  now  offered.  ^^  If  the  matter  of  the  disease  ", 
says  Professor  Frank,  "  be  expelled  by  some  one  conve- 
nient outlet,  in  the  skin,  kidneys,  bowels,  or  blood-ves- 
sels, the  crisis  is  simple;  if  by  several  of  these  at  the 
same  tim^^.it  is  compound;  if  the  whole  be  cai*ri^d  off 
at  once,  it  is  perfect  If  it  be  carried  off  at  different 
times,  it  is  a  lysis  ft  or  resolution." 

That  changes  of  this  kind  are  perpetually  occurring 
in  the  progress  of  continued  fevers,  jnus^  I  think^  be 
admitted  by  every  considerate  and  i^perienced  practi- 
tioner.   Nothing  is  mor^  common  than  to  behold  a^a- 

•  Brera,De'Contagiedd)acurade'loroeffetti,&c.utsu|»ri,Pyii%iai9.  ' 
f  Pe  Curandis  HoipiQum  Morbu  Epitome^  &c.,  Tom.  i.  De  Febr.  p.  SO. 
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^t|^^  iP,ll4dei>l]r  and  unexpectedly  grow  decidedly  better  OftDxal. 
.  or  ij«>rse  in  the  prepress  of  a  fever  of  almoM  any  kind,  pev^s!^ 
.aq^psss  on  rapidly  towards  a  successful  or  an  ttnsKioeed8<-  Doctrine 

r  il         •      ^'  of  crises. 

fiiJl,fc;nmnation.  * 

, ., But  the  iniportant  question  is,  whether  there  be  any  Whether  in 
jjpaxitic^r  periods  in  the  progress  of  a  fever  in  which  Hl^^^Ton 
ipiclvidi^ges  may  be  expected  ?  Hippocrates  conOMV-  critical  days. 
ed  there  were :  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  diatin- 
jfjfM^  them  by  the  nafne  of  jcritical  days.     Asclepiades 
^l^'iCelsus  denied  the  existence  of  such  periods ;  and 
,  the  sam^  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  modem 
times. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  upon  the  subject  in  Not  euy  to 
the  present  day,  and  especially  in  our  own  country.   For,  }„  coU  "* 
&^t,  fever,  like  many  other  complaints,  may  have  un-  climates. 
dergone  some  change  in  its  progress  from  a  like  change 
fin  the  nature  of  its  remote  causes,  or  in  the  constitn- 
/Upn,of  man.     And,  next,  it  seems  to  be  generally  allow- 
^  edf  (hat  sudden  transitions,  whether  regular  or  irr^u- 
^,iar|,are  more  apt  to  take  place  in  almost  aQ  diseases  in 
^^arin  than  in  cold  climates.     On  these-  grounds,  it  is 
jprobablj  a  subject  which  will  never  become  of  ^"eat 
';«gB|;tical  importance  at  home.    Yet  it  is  well  WoHhy'of 
aUaption  as  a  question  of  history,  and  which  may  yet  be 
. '  of  great  importance  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
.  '  *  lif  we  e3(amine  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy,  Periodical 
i^as'they  occur  in  a  natural  series,  we  shall  find  that  they  l^l^^i^"^"* 
are'  in  almost  every  instance  governed  by  a  periodical  re-  phaenomeaa 
Vblntion*    A  man,  in  a  state  of  health  and  regular  habits,  ^Vewnol 
'^^eneralfy  becomes  exhausted  of  sensorial  power  within  a  v\y. 
^gweb  period  of  time,'  and  requires  a  periodical  sucoes- 
I  ttOI^  of  rest :  his  i^ipetite  requires  a  periodical  supply, 
^  it^^liis  intestines  a  periodical  evacuation.    This  tenden- 
cy equally  accompanies  and  even  haunts  him  in  disease ; 
'^'^al^^  Gout,^4rlieiamatism,  Sxampiea 

'  "^a^  ripiiiHy  and  pertinacj^sl^f  establish  to  them^^      „^i^^  ^ 
;'6r  Vetum.  ''The  hethorrhokkal  discharge  often 
\6^"Vtki  khd'tti^  catameiiia  eonstttmly. '  The  same 
^otfeait'lD'  dfaversy'  but  espeeiaUy  in  inter mitteots ;  bt  the 
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qdotidian^  the  tertiian,  the  qtraitati)  have,  upon  the  whole^ 
very  exact  Ten>lutkin8.  And,  though  accidental  circom- 
stanees  may  occasionally  produce  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  every  one  of  these  facts,  whether  morbid  or  ni^ 
turaly  the  tendency  to  a  revolutionary  course  is  dear  and 
unquestionable. 

Now,  although  Hippocrates  has  not  appealed  to  this 
reasoning,  it  fonns  a  foundation  for  his  obaervalionst 
and  when,  stript  of  the  perplexities  that  enoumber  his 
writings  upon  this  subject,  partly  produced  by  erroneous 
transcripts,  and  in  a  few  instances  perhi^  by  hiS'  own 
irresistible  attachment  to  the  Pythagorean  hypothesia  of 
numbers,  he  may  be  regarded  as  laying  down  the  follow- 
ing as  the  critical  days  of  continued  fever :  the  Sd,  5th, 
7th,  9th,  llth,  14th,  17th,  20th ;  beyond  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  follow  the  series,  for  it  is  not  often  that 
they  esttend  further. 

In  other  parts  of  his  works,  he  regards  also  the  4th 
and  6th,  and  even  the  2 1  st  as  critical  days ;  so  that  in  the 
first  week,  every  day,  after  the  disease  has  fully  establish- 
ed itself,  evinces  a  disposition  to  a  serious  change ;  in 
the  second  week,  every  other  day ;  and  in  the  third  week, 
every  third  day.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  »why  die 
21st  day  should  be  a  critical  day  as  well  as  the  20th. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  offered  upon  the  subject ; 
by  some,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  mistake  in  the  Greek 
copy,  and  by  others,  as  a  piece  of  favouritism  in  Hippo- 
crates for  this  number,  in  consequence  of  its  being  an 
imperfect  one  in  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  septenary. 

De  Haen.  with  rigid  and  patient  assiduity  has  put 
Hippocrates  to  the  test  upon  diese  data ;  for  he  has  ao- 
eurately  analyzed  Hippocrates's  own  journal  of  the  nu^ 
merous  cases  of  fever  he  has  so  industriously  collected 
and  recorded,  and  finds  the  positions,  in  most  instances, 
to  be  strictly  justified ;  and  that  out  of  168  terminations 
of  fever,  not  less  than  107,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  hap- 
pened on  the  days  denominated  critical,  not  reckoning 
the  4th,  6th,  or  21st,  and  that  the  4th  and  6th  were  very 
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fir^iiently  critiGal.    There  are  a  few  anomalies  ;  but  it    Oju»e  i. 
is  not  necessary  to  notice  them,  because  they  are  easily  Yevm^ 
referable  to  accidental  causes,  similar  to  those  that  retard  Doctrine  of 
or  accelerate  the  paroxysm  of  intermitting  fevers.  ^"'^* 

Now,  admitting  the  Hippocratic  table  to  be  true,  the  Critical  days 
continued  fever,  in  its  progress,  is  measured  by  the  va-  cratesalT 
rkius  types  exhibited  by  intermittent  fevers.    Thus,  die  counted  for 
qootidian  prevails  through  the  first  sev^i  days ;  there  is  ^^  ^ 
on  each  day  a  slight  exacerbation,  and  no  one  day  is  difierent  in. 
more  critical  than  any  other.     After  this  period  the  ter« 
tian  type  commences,   and  runs  through  the  ensuing 
week ;  the  principal  changes  occur  on  the  9th  and  1 1th 
days,  and  would  occur  on  the  13th,  but  that  the  quartan 
^pe  now  assumes  its  prerogative;  and  the  principal 
transitions,  after  the  11  th,  take  place  on  the  14th,  instead 
of  on  the  1 3th ;  on  the  17th ;  and  on  the  20th.    Dr.  Cul-  ^JJ-JJ^J,^^ 
len,  who  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  attention,  by  CuHen'i 
and  simplified  it  firom  many  of  its  difficulties,  directiy  as*  experience, 
serts  that  his  own  experience  coincides  with  the  critical 
days  of  Hippocrates ;  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  scarcely  does  and  For- 
justice  to  Cullen  upon  other  points,  unites  with  him  upon    ^^  '* 
the  present,  and  justiy  compliments  him  upon  his  inge- 
nious examination  and  explanation  of  the  Ghreek  distribu* 
tion  of  critical  days :  and  Dr.  Stoker  of  Dublin  has  ar- 
rived at  a  like  conclusion  after  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  patient,  discriminating,  and  extensive  en* 
qpry**     It  is,  nevertheless,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Still  less 
the  order  of  succession  is  iiir  less  distinct  as  well  as  less  coulhaiTin 
regular  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates ;  and  tiiat  it  re^  hot  climates. 
qnires  a  thoroughly  attentive  and  practised  eye  to  notice 
these  changes  in  our  own  country,  or  indeed  in  any  part 
of  northern  Europe.    And  hence,  Craanen  says,  it  is  lost 
time  to  look  for  tiiemf ;  Stoll,  that  they  are  only  to  be 
foond  in  inflammatory  fevers  :|: ;  Le  Roy,  that  the  sup- 
posed critical  days  have  so  influence  and  can  lead  to  no 


*  Medical  Report  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  &c.  for  1816.  Traos.  of  the  King's 
uid  Qveen's  ColL  Dubl.  Vol  jl  48i.  Sto.  ISSi. 
t  De  Homifie.  \  Rat.  Med.  Fart  iv.  p.  883. 
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>pF0^9i)0sifi  or  peculi^i^  of  pcac^tice  * :  aii^  f^^nk  ^tl^i^t 
natave has £xed uppuno  one  daj  rather  than  anptW, 
Tor  fttsohilioa  of  &ver,  nor  at  my  tim^  forbids  OM^'.f^i- 
ftempt  at  -executing  a  piresenjt  indication  f*  . .  XiK*  Jfi^l^spp, 
p^rAy  from  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  aoc- 
tiipes  of  Culleni  and  partly  from  haring  principally  .prac- 
tised in  hot  climates^  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  e^stenee 
of  critical  days^  and  believes  them  to  tako  plaice  mi{evp|rs 
fitoDi  human  as  well  as  marsh  nuas9i ;  thQugk.  h^^  dis- 
tinptly  as  ako  less,  frequently  in  the  former  than.uv  the 
latter  %.  Why  the  first  week  of  a  fever  shpi^d  lfJlf%e 
lo  ,ia  quotidian  type  rather  than  to  a  tertian,  or.the^s^ 
eond  to  a  tertian  rather  toa quartan^  we  know  no  more 
than  we  do  why  fevers  should  ever  intermit>  or  ^t  ^^ny 
time  observe  the  distinctions  of  difierent  f^ypes.  Wc  are 
in. total  ignorance* upon  all  these  sulgects.  ,  We  $ep, 
moreover,  that  intermitting  fevers,  whether  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan,  have  their  paroxysms  recur  r^ularly 
Jo,  the  day  time ;  the  quotidian  in  the  morning,  the  ter- 
tian at  qoon,  and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon ;  and  that 
iH'no  instance  do  the  paroxysms  take  place  at  liight:  and 
we  seealso«that  in  continued  fevers,  the  exacerbations 
uniformly  take  place  later  in  the  day  than  the  paroxysms 
of  the  latest  intermittent;  for  these  rarely  occur  earlji^r 
tfian  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  white 
the  paroxysms  of  the  quartaii  return  conmionly  before 
five.  Of  these  interesting  and  curious  scenes  we  are 
.  spectators ;  but  we  are  nothing  more ;  for  we  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  machinery  behind,  the  curtains.  ^ 

By  some  pathologists  the  souroe.of  Ihese  phaenoi|ieua 
43  sought  in  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies^,  and 
eajMsoially  in  those  of  the  ^un  and  the  moon.  In  apcient 
limes  these  luminwes  were  supposed  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect on  all  diseases,  and  especially  on  mania»  epilepsy, 
catamenia,  and  pregnancy.  .  And  when  the  Newtonian 
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pi^Hoso^hy  ilrst  illamm^d  mankiml  wHh  the  bfttlifttit  Om>m  i. 
abcArlne  of  anivertal  attractidn,  Dr.  Meftd  stepped  fbrth  ^JJ^ 
ihtb  th^  airena^  and  revived  and  sopported  the  andlstit 
AodiAtie  ivith  great  )earhitif;  and  nig^vAty.  Atid  as  an 
ingenidus  conjecture  and  possible  fact,  of  which'  no 
praettcal  lise  could  be  made,  it  was  contemplated  ffil  to- 
War^  the  dose  of  the  last  century:  about  wkidh^dfiMe 
Hr.  Darwin,  by  ihtefrweaving  it  with  his  A^w  hypothesis,  of  Darwin  j 
li^ce  itiore  ^(leavoured  to  rane  it  into  ik)ptdar  notice, 
and  give  iff  an  air  of  serious  importance;  Dn  B^four,  of  Dr. 
of  Bntfsfa  India,  however,  has  still  more  lately  brought  ^^'*' 
if  forward  as  a  doctrine  capable  of  direct  proof,  and  as 
'^^ecuTiiirl  yafl^ctitag  the  progress  of  fevers.  His  opinion, 
which  he  endeavours  to  support  by  weighty  facts  and 
arguments,  is,  that  the  influence  of  tiie  sun  and  die  mcon, 
when  in  a  state  of  conjunction,  which  is  named  sol-hinar 
influence,  produces  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  in  con- 
tinued fever,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  paroxysmal  diailiesis 
(for  such  is  his  expression)  exists ;  and  as  this  infltiehce 
dech'nes,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  separation  of 
these  luminaries  from  each  other,  and  their  getting  into 
a  state  of  opposition,  a  way  is  left  open  to  the  syscem'fer 
acrtticarand  beneficial  change,  which  is  sui'e  to  take 
place  provided  the  critical  disposition  is  at  this  time  tiiBr 
tured.  In  other  words,  paroxysms  and  exacerbadoils 
in  fever  may  be  expected  to  take  place  (and  do  bi  ftct 
take  place)  at  spring-tides,  and  crises  at  neap-tides. 

This  is  a  new  view  of  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  Gtnenl 
bodies  upon  the  human  frame ;  and  a  view  which,  'though  '^ 
feebly  supported  by  facts,  is  advanced  with  all  the  dog- 
matism of  an  established  science.  Dr.  Stoker,  at  the 
particular  request  of  Dr.  Balfour,  put  his  doctrines  to 
the  test  of  ^76  patients  between  July  6  and  September  6 
1817  in  Dublin.  He  has  candidly  given  us  his  tables, 
and  as  candidly  observes  that  ^  very  little  coincidence 
indeed  is  to  be  remarked  from  a  view  of  these  tables"*. 
There  if,  nevertheless,  more  in  modlcal  astrology  than 
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OedkaI.  is,  perhaps^  generally  supposed;  it  is  an  important 
Fev^*^'  branch  of  meteorology,  and,  as  such,  is  well  worth  stu- 
dying. Nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  a  question  in  any 
impartial  mind,  that,  under  certain  circumstances^  and 
especially  in  tropical  climates,  many  diseases  are  influ- 
enced by  lunation,  as  we  are  sure  they  are,  in  all  climates, 
by  insolation.  The  concurrent  observations  of  a  host  of 
candid  and  attentive  pathologists,  who  have  been  wit- 
nesses of  what  they  relate,  are  sufficient  to  impress  us, 
with  tliis  belief:  but  till  we  know  more  Ailly  what  these 
circumstances  are,  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  their  re- 
marks,  and  can  only  treasure  them  up  as  so  many  iso- 
lated facts.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  no  age  or  country 
whatever,  has  the  study  been  turned  to  any  practical 
advantage,  expedited  the  cure  of  a  disease,  or  enabled 
US  to  transform  the  type  or  interval  of  one  kind  of  fever 
into  that  of  another.  Nor  is  it  any  exclusive  reproach 
to  the  art  of  vnedicine  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  general  philosophy,  there  is  none  so  little 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  science  as  meteorology  itselfl 
And  till  the  naturalist  has  explained  the  variations  of  the 
barometer,  the  physician  need  not  blush  at  being  inca- 
pable of  turning  to  account  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  planets,  or  of  unfolding  the  origin  or  tracing  the  ca- 
pricious courses  of  epidemics  and  pestilences. 
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GENUS  I. 
EPHEMERA. 

ONE  SERISS  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  ;  WITH  A 
TENDENCY  TO  EXACERBATION  AND  REMISSION,  FOR 
THE  MOST  PART  APPEARING  TWICE  IN  TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  in  which  fever  at  any  time     Gix.  I. 
makes  its  attack;  and  hence  Dr.  Fordyce  has  distin-  ^J^^^^ 
goisbed  it  by  the  name  of  simpjue  fever.    It  is  probably  Fordyce. 
that  which  is  intended  by  the  term  essential  Jiver^  as  BMentiai 
used  by  the  French  writers,  and  the  subject  of  which  was  pr^ch 
lately  chosen  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris  for  one  pf  writers. 
their  prize  guesiions.  It  is  in  truth,  the  basis  of  all  othei: 
fevers;  which  are  hence  arranged  by  Eisner  as  mere 
species  of  this*.     For  the  purpose,  however,  of  entering 
into  the  full  character,  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  all 
the  subsequent  genera,  and  their  respective  species,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ordinal  definition 
forms  a  part  of  that  character,  and  is  essentially  included 
in  a  less  or  greater  degree  in  all  the  subdivisions  that 
appertain  to  it 

The  ephemera  rarely  exceeds  a  duration  of  twenty-  The  term 
four  hours.     Some  practitioners,  however,  have  called  e^ow^iiy 
by  this  name  a  fever  that  has  extended  to  three  days ;  applied. 
and  Sauvages  has  arranged  this  mode  of  fever  under  his 
own  genus  of  ephemera,  as  has  also  Professor  Frank, 
distinguishing  the  proper  ephemera  by  the  adjunct  sim^ 

■ '  — 
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three. 


I)lejp,  and  its  elongated  form  by  that  ofprotracta*.  But 
this  is  to  confound  different  species  under  one  generic 
name.  Fordyce  asserts  that  he  has  often  seen  Uie  eph- 
emera commence  its  attack  with  all  the  essential  appear- 
ances of  fever,  and  terminate  in  eighty  ten,  or  twelve 
hours  f.  And  hence,  in  defining  ephemera,  the  sym- 
ptom of  duration  ought  not  to  exceed  the  limit  here 
allotted  to  It 

In  this  simple  shape  of  the  disease,  the  pathognomic 
symptoms  are  few  and  striking ;  for,  however  violent,  it 
if  confined  to  a  single  paroxjrsm  of  throe  distinct  stages, 
lAirering  or  lamgour,  heat,  and  perspiration ;  each  most 
probably  dependent  on  the  other,  and  ceasing,  when  true 
to  itself,  after  having  followed  up  the  movements  of  the 
animal  frame  through  a  single  diurnal  revolution*  Th^ 
cold  stage,  however,  is  often  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
sometimes  altogether  imperceptible,  die  general  languor 
taking  place  without  it. 

The  genus  exhibits  two  common  and  very  distinct 
species ;  and  if  the  ephemera  sudatoria  of  Sauvf^es,  die 
sweat&g-sidtness  or  Englbh  plague  of  other  authors, 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  it,  as  unquestioiMMy  it 
ought,  it  will  then  afibrd  us  another  after  the  manner 
following: 


1.   £PH£M£RA  MITIS. 

MILD  DIARY  FEVER. 

»              •  i 

ACUTE  DIARY  FEVER. 

S,  — — _«.  SUDATORIA. 

SWEATING-FEVER. 

* 

• 

•  De  Cur.  Morh.  Hoin.  Spit  Tom,  i.  p. 
t  On  Simple  Feyer,  Disf.i.  p,88. 

* 

* 

150,  185,  8vo.  Mannh,  1792* 
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SPECIES  I. 

EPHEMERA  MITIS. 
fiHilo  Bitucn  ;fft:t>ev. 

wiTHoirr  PBSCEniNO  bigob  ;  iassitudb  and  uebilitv  - 

IVOOHBIIIBKABLS;  PAINS  OBTU8E»  CHIEFLY  ABOUT  YHB' 
HSAli;  HEAT  ANB  NUMBBR  OV  THE  PULSE  INCRBAiWft 

flbBaH*n.T :  psbsfxratiobf  breathing  and  pleasant. 

TaB  ccMnmoQ  exadng  causes  are  excess  of  corporeal     Gnr.  l 
and  especially  of  muscular  exertion ;   long  protracted       ^^'  ' 
study;  vMent  passion;  suppressed  perspiration;  sudden 
beat  or  cold. 

Tli^re  are  few  persons  who  have  not  felt  this  species  of  The  fever 
diary  fever  at  times,  from  one  or  other  of  the  causes  jusjt  fil^^one  or 
eoiHiicrated.    When  a  man  has  worked  himself  up  intp  ^^^  <^ 
a  viokat  and  long  continued  fit  of  wrath^  whe.ther  tber&    ^  ^""^ 
Imi^beea  reason  or  na  reason,  and  nwure  capecially  i^ 
the  latter  case ;  when  he  has  taken  a  long  and  &tiguing. 
jomoey  on  foot,  walking  with  great  speed,  and  sufiering 
beneath  gre^t  heat  and  perspiration ;  or  when  he  has 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  to  a  particular  study,  so 
profound  and  abstracting  as  to  exhaust  almost  the  entire 
sUxk  of  sensorial  power  that  can  be  drawn  from  other 
parts  of  the  system,  at  the  single  outlet  of  the  attention ; 
— and  when,  beyond  this,  he  still  urges  his  abstruse  and 
protracted  train  of  thought  into  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
or  the  morning — there  is  a  general  irritation  or  undue 
excitement  produced,  that  simple  rest  cannot  at  once 
aDay;  his  sleep  is  short,  hurried,  and  interrupted  if  he  Description. 
sleep  at  all ;  he  yawns,  stretches  his  limbs,  turns  himself 
again  and  again  in  his  bed  for  an  easy,  perhaps  for  a 
cool  place,  for  his  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  but  for  a  long 
time  he  turns  in  vain.    The  morning  strikes  upon  his 
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eyes,  but  he  has  had  little  sleep  and  no  refreshment :  he 
is  indisposed  to  leave  his  bed ;  and  if  he  rise,  he  is  still 
feverish,  and  unfit  for  business.  He  passes  the  day  in 
disquiet,  which  perhaps  increases  towards  evening ;  but 
at  night  he  feels  a  moisture  breaking  forth  over  his  skin, 
and  comfortably  succeeding  to  the  heat  and  dryness  that 
have  thus  far  distressed  him  ;  he  recovers  perhi^s  even 
while  sitting  up ;  but  if,  as  he  ought  to  do,  he  goes  to  an 
early  bed,  a  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep  supervenes,  and 
he  wakes  to  the  health  he  before  possessed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  tlie  febrile  paroxysm 
should  be  more  disposed  to  close  its  career  sometimes 
towards  the  evening,  but  more  generally  later  at  night, 
except  for  the  reason,  whatever  that  reason  may  be,  that 
all  fevers  are  far  more  apt  to  commence  their  paroxysms 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  day-time,  and  especially  in- 
termittents,  and  consequently  to  drop  them  as  the  day 
declines.  Thus  the  quotidian  makes  its  assault  in  the 
morning,  the  teitian  at  noon,  and  the  quartan  in  the 
afternoon :  as  though  the  diurnal  revolution  were  some- 
what regularly  divided  between  febrile  attack  and  febrile 
cessation  or  truce.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  a  fever  of 
any  kind  may  open  its  onset  at  any  hour,  but  this  is  so 
contrary  to  die  ordinary  rule,  that  Dr.  Fordyce  affirms 
irom  his  own  observation  that  ten  fevers  commence  in 
the  day  to  one  at  night 

The  species  before  us  forms  scarcely  a  case  for  medi- 
cine: since  nature  or  that  instinctive  power  which  is  ever 
operating  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  animal  frame,  wlU 
be  usually  found  competent  to  its  object.  So  that  if  any 
thing  remedially  is  attempted,  it  should  be  confined  per- 
haps to  a  slight  increase  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testines by  a  dose  of  neutral  salts,  and  to  a  removal  of  the 
dry  heat  of  the  skin  by  diluents  and  small  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuan,  which  combines  admirably  with  most  aperients, 
and  increases  their  power,  while  its  own  diaphoretic  qua- 
lity continues  at  least  undiminished  and  is  oft^  improved* 
This  is  now  well  known,  though  not  a  discovery  dTrecent 
date;  for  Gianella,  Vater,  and  various  writers  of  credit. 
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Strongly  recommended  the  same  from  personal  ei^pe-     Gnr.L 
rience  nearly  a  century  ago.*  E^em 

Gamesters,  after  sitting  up  all  night,  and  being  worked  mitit. 
op  to  madness  by  the  chances  and  reverses   of  their  ]^^^    ^ 
ruinous  stakes^  are^  peculiarly  subject  to  this  species.    A  Gunesten 
very  cold  and  wet  towel  tied  round  the  temples,  seems  to  fr^uenUy 
gWe  some  check  to  the  violent  excitement  of  the  brain,  y^Jy  from 
and  diminishes  the  morbid  excess  of  sensorial  power  it  is  ^^  speciei. 
in  the  act  of  secreting;  but,  in  the  long  run^  I  have  gene-  • 
rally  iband  persons  who  have  adopted  this  practice  be- 
come debilitated  and  drcqisical,  and  sink  into  an  uiv 
timely  givve,  or  creep  on  miserably  through  the  fag  end 
of  a  lingering  life,  that  affords  no  retrospective  comfort, 
with  a  hospital  of  diseases  about  them.  But  whether  this 
proceed  from  the  practice  adverted  to,  or  from  the  habi- 
tual exhaustion  which  necessarily  accompanies  a  course 
of  gambling,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.    Yet,  the  habit  itself 
appears  mischievous,  however  pleasant  at  the  time,  as 
having  a  strong  tenden^^  by  frequent  repetition  to  tor^ 
pify  the  secretories  of  the  brain  by  the  rapid  and  violent 
cfaaoge  of  action  they  are  thus  made  to  undergo. 


SPECIES  11. 

EPHEMERA  ACUTA. 

SEVERS  bigoe;  great  heat;  pulse  at  first  small 
Avo  coktracted,  afterwards  full  and  strong; 
pcRaPTRATiON  COPIOUS;  great  languor. 

Ih  a  few  instances  the  accession  is  slighdy  marked,  and     Gnr.  I. 

there  is  little  chilliness  or  rigour.  The  beat  that  succeeds,    ^'^^^ 

■■  ■ '  — ■■.  1 1.  ■■■.■■  I..    .ii,i,  -  , ,-         yi   ■  ■  ■  ■ 

*  GtUNilif  Deadminbill  IpecMotnlue  virtute  fai  eunodls  ftbijfcui*  .&6- 
r^T.  lV61r-Vat«r,  Diss,  dm  IptOKotnlMe  virtvte  lebrifugft,  ftc*    V^it^    . 
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Giir.  I.  however,  is  always  considerable ;  the  face  is  red  and 
E^bemm  bloated ;  and  there  are  often  pungent  and  throbbing  pains 
•cttu.  in  the  head,  correspondinir  with  the  pulsations  of  the  ar- 

fever.  ^^'  teries ;  though  at  times  the  pain  in  the  head  is  dull  and 
heavy.    The  high-coloured  urine  deposits  a  sediment 
with  a  tinge  of  orange-peel. 
Gcnenlly         We  Cannot  always  trace  the  remote  causes  of  this 
H>m4hsJ^  species ;  but  it  is  usually  produced  by  some  morbid  aifec- 
tionof  the     tion  of  the  stomach  or  of  thecoUatitious  viscera. 
^2^^^!^^        The  most  obvious  and  common  cause  is  that  of  a  snr- 
itomach.      feit,  whether  of  eating  or  drinking.    And  there^is  no 
great  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  means  by  which  this 
cause  operates. 
How  the  The  stomach,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  John  Hunter, 

^^^^\g  and  it  is  language  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every 
thuiexcited.  day,  is  the  great  seat  of  general  sympathy,  and  associates 
with  almost  every  other  organ  in  its  action.  The  diges'*> 
tion  of  even  an  ordinary  meal  is  a  work  of  some  labour  to 
it,  and  especially  in  weakly  constitutions ;  a  greater  de* 
gree  of  heat,  as  1  took  occasion  to  show,  in  the  proem  to 
our  second  class,  is  regularly  expended  upon  it  during 
this  process,  and  unquestionably  also  a  greater  degree  of 
sensorial  power;  both  which,  though  taken  directly  from 
the  brain,  are  taken  indirectly  from  the  system  at  large 
as  from  a  common  stock;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  ia 
infirm  habits,  a  considerable  degree  of  chill  and  debility- 
are  felt  during  this  process,  and  other  organs  become  tor- 
pid while  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  increased  action. 
Hence  infants  and  old  persons  sleep  during  digestipn; 
delicate  females  feel  a  coldness  shooting  over  their  extre- 
mities; and  those  of  irritable  fibres  become  flushed  in  the 
face,  and  show  other  signs  of  irregular  action.  Now  if 
this  be  the  case  in  the  digestion  of  ordinary  meals,  what 
disturbance  may  we  not  expect  during  the  digestion  of  a 
r^"'l  t.br.t  over'oads  the  stomach,  and  with  which  the 
'  '  •  '  '  n^  ■'•  ppHiu/?  what,  more  especially, 
ynt^LUixi  uak^  datiic  bimc,  k/j  an  UAiiiioJeiate  use  of  wine  or 
spirits,  the  brain  becomes  exhausted  of  its  energy  by  the 
excess  of  stimulus  applied  to  it?    The  general  chill  oyer 
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the  sur&ce»  which,  in  the  digestion  of  an  ordinary  meal,     Gkk.  I. 
is  only  felt  by  the  weak  and  delicate,  is  here  often  felt  se-  -^^^en 
verely,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  horripilation.    The  acuta. 
first  stage  of  fever  is  hence  produced:  and  as  the  heat  fe^en  ^^* 
and  perspiration  are  most  probably  a  necessary  result  of 
the  first  stage,  a  foundation  is  hereby  laid  for  the  entire 
paroxysm.   With  the  re-action  that  ensues  a  greater  de- 
gree of  sensorial  power  is  again  secreted ;  the  general 
frame  as  well  as  the  brain  is  roused  to  an  increased  ener- 
gy ;  the  diaphragm  and  its  associate  muscles,  instinctive- 
ly orremedially,  contract,  and  the  stomach  disgorges  its 
contents,  or  thrusts  them  forward  half-digested  into  the 
duodenum. 

The  only  and  well  known  mode  of  cure  consists,  in  the  Titfttmmt. 
first  place,  in  imitating  this  process ;  in  unloading  the 
stomach  of  its  mischievous  freight  by  a  powerful  emetic, 
and  die  alviue  canal  of  whatever  portion  of  the  heating 
and  crapulous  mass  has  passed  into  it  by  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic The  fever  hereby  excited  will  often  subside  in  a 
diurnal  revolution ;  and  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the 
paroxysm  be  produced. 

If  the  species  before  us,  however  generated,  do  not  SometlmM 
subside  within  this  period  of  time,  or  a  few  hours  beyond  ^^^  * 
it,  the  disease  becomes  a  cauma,  or  inflammatoiy  fever 
of  the  continued  kind,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the 

genus  £N£CIA. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule:  for  or  ttsumct 
Forestus  gives  a  case  in  which  the  paroxysm  led  to  a  ^^/  ^ 
&tal  hectic* :  and  Borelli  gives  another  of  equal  siiigu- 
lari^,  in  which  it  kept  true  to  a  triennial  revolution,  re- 
turning punctually  once  every  three  years  f« 


*  Lib.  X.  Obs.  7.  f  Cent  u.  Obs.  lOO. 
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SPECIES   III. 

EPHEMERA  SUDATORIA. 

TENSE  PAINS  IN  THE  NECK  AND  EXTREMITIES;  PALPI* 
TATION  ;  DYSPN(EA ;  PULSE  RAPID  AND  IRREGULAR  ; 
HEAT   INTENSE;    INTOLERABLE  THIRST;    DROWSINESS 

OR  delirium;  excessive  sweat, 

Gen.  I.      J  have  followed  M.  de  Sauvages  in  introducing  sweating- 
Description,  fever,  the  ephemera  maligna  of  Borsieri^,  or  Burserius, 
as  be  is  more  commonly  called,  and  the  sudor  Anglicus 
of  most  foreign  writers^  into  the  present  place. 

Dr.  Caius,  who  practised  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance at  Shrewsbury,  and  has  written  one  of  the  best  ac- 
counts of  it  extant,  calls  it  '^  a  contagious  pestilential 
fever  of  one  day."  "  It  prevailed",  says  be,  **  with  a 
mighty  slaughter,  and  the  description  of  it  is  as  tremend- 
ous as  that  of  the  plague  of  Athens."  And  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Willis,  '*  that  its  malignity  was  so  extreme,  tliat 
as  soon  as  it  entered  a  city  it  made  a  daily  attack  on  five 
or  six  hundred  persons,  of  whom  scarcely  one  in  a  hun- 
dred recovered."  It  was  certainly  a  malignant  fever  of 
a  most  debilitating  character,  but  without  any  tendency 
to  buboes  or  carbuncles,  as  in  the  plague :  though  du- 
ring some  parts  of  its  career  as  fatal.  It  ran  its  course 
in  a  single  paroxysmf;  the  cold  fit  and  hot  fit  were 
equally  fatal ;  but  if  the  patient  reached  the  sweating  fit, 
he  commonly  escaped. 
Mode  of  Hence  the  cure  consisted  in  exciting  the  sweating 

*'***"*■'•     stage  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  supporting  the  sys^ 

•  Iiwtitul.  MeH.  Prac.  8ro.  4  Tomes,  Vcn,  1788-6. 

t  Holinshed,  vol.  viit.  4to.  Lend.  J  808. 
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tern  with  cordials  throughout  the  yfhole  of  die  shot!  but      ^«f^  i> 
vehement  course  of  the  fever.    At  Shrewsbury,  it  coa*  ^^^twsJn 
tinued  to  rage  for  seven  montliSy  and  .during  that  period  sudttom. 
of  time  a  thousand  fell  victims  to  its  violence.     But  after  fev^*^ 
the  discovery  of  the  benefit  of  the  sweating>*.|dan,  it  was 
caortainly  £ur  less  &tai. 

It  made  its  first  appearance  in  London  in  1480  o^  General 
1485:  Gaius  says  in  the  latter  year,  first  showing  itself  ^^^^^y- 
in  the  army  of  Henry  VII.  on  his  landing  at  Milford<» 
Haven.  Li  London,  to  which  however  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  travdled  till  a  year  or  two  afterward,  it  took  up 
its  abode  with  various  intermissions  of  activity  for  nearly 
forty  years.  It  then  visited  the  continent,  overran  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Belgium,  Flanders,  France,  Denmark, 
and  Norway ;  among  which  countries  it  continued  its 
ravages  from  1525  to  1590 :  it  then  returned  to  England, 
and  was  observed  for  the  last  time  in  1551. 

It  commenced  its  attack  with  a  pain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  shoulders,  1^,  or  arm^  through  which  a  warm 
aura  seemed  to  creep  in  many  instances ;  and  after  tliese 
symptoms,  broke  forth  a  profuse  sweat.  The  internal 
oigaos  grew  gradually  hot,  and  at  length  burning,  the 
pungent  heat  extending  to  the  extremities ;  an  intoler* 
able  tliirat,  sickness  and  jactitation  followed  speedily,  oo* 
casioaaUy  with  diarrhoea,  and  always  with  extreme  prcH 
stration  of  strength,  head-ache,  delirium,  or  coma,  and 
a  wonderful  wasting  of  the  whole  body.  The  sweat  was 
tenacious,  saburral,  and  of  an  ofiensive  smell ;  the  urine 
thick  and  pale :  the  pulse  quick,  often  irregular ;  and  the 
breathing  laborious  from  the  first.  The  modes  of  treat- 
ment were  often  puerile,  and  offer  notliing  instructive. 
A  good  constitution  and  exposure  to  free  air  seem  to 
have  been  most  successful  in  promoting  a  cure. 

Dr.  Caius  asserts,  that  a  diide  noisome  fog  preceded 
the  distemper,  especially  in  Sliropshire,  and  that  a  black 
cloud  uniformly  took  the  lead,  and  moved  from  place  to 
place;  the  pestilence  in  a  regular  march  following  its 
direca'on.  There  may  be  some  fancy  in  this :  but  it  is 
an  unqueirt^ionable  fact,  that  the  most  fatal  pestilences  of 
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Onr.  I.  ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  ushered  in  by 
^S^ia^  otinking  fogs  or  mists,  or  some  other  intemperament  of 
ludaftoria.  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  various 
fev^f^      instances  m  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

The  disease  is  generally,  however,  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  inclement  harvests  and  vitiated  grain, 
particularly  wheat,  which  is  less  hardy  than  other  gnuns 
and  sooner  infested  with  albigo  (mildew),  ustilago  (smut), 
and  clavus  (ergot  or  spur).  And  in  proof  that  this  last 
was  the  actual  cause,  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Willan,  that 
the  contemporary  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
who  fed  on  oaten  or  barley,  instead  of  on  wheaten  bread, 
were  not  affected.  Nevertheless  whatever  was  the  pri- 
mary cause,  a  peculiar  miasm  or  contagion  seems  to  have 
been  generated  by  the  disease  itself,  which  chiefly  con« 
EngUah-  tributed  to  its  spread  and  continuance.  For  we  are  told 
wStohaye  co^^cu^rently  by  all  the  writers,  that  Englishmen  who 
been  lub-  withdrew  fiom  their  own  country  into  France  and  Flan- 
^^  ^^  ders  with  the  hope  of  escaping  the  attack  of  the  disease, 
fared  no  better  than  their  countrymen  at  home.  To 
which  Dr.  Freind  adds,  that,  while  Englishmen  abroad 
were  thus  subject  to  the  contagion,  foreigners  and  even 
the  Scotch  in  England  were  rarely  or  never  seized  with 
it  *;  a  feature  that  has  been  copied  by. Dr.  Armstrong ia 
his  very  forcible  description  of  the  complaint,  which  is 
perhi^s  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  for  sober  prose. 

Some,  Bad  at  home,  and,  in  the  desert,  some 

Abjured  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind ; 

In  yain :  where'er  they  fled,  thel&tes  pursued. 

Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crossed  the  main« 

To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies. 

But  none  they  found.    It  seemed  the  general  air. 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  East, 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood : 

For,  but  the  race  of  England,  all  were  safe 

In  fordgn  climes ;  nor  did  this  fuiy  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained  f. 

Sometliing  may,  perhaps,  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  a 
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lutioDal  diathesb ;  but  without  examining  very  closely      Onx.  X. 
into  the  accuracy  of  this  wonderful  part  of  its  history,  e^^^^^ 
we  may  at  least  indulge  a  hope  that  this  pepuliar,  most  sudatoria. 
virulent  and  fatal  contagion  has  long  since  worn  itself  f^^^^ 
out^  and  become  decomposed;  though  it  may  be  still 
only  latent,  and  waiting  for  its  proper  auxiliaries  once 
more  to  show  itself  in  the  field  *• 

It  is  said,  indeed,  by  Pr.  Coste,  the  learned  editor  of 
Dr*  Mead's  works  in  French,  that  the  disease  continued 
to  manifest  itself  occasionally  as  an  epidemic  in  Picardy; 
but  that,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  single  day,  it  ran  on 
to  the  third,  fifth,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  seventh.  It 
is  hence  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  two  fevers,  though 
possessing  many  points  of  resemblance,  are  not  precisely 
the  same.  Yet  M.  Bellot,  in  hb  thesis  ^^  An  febriputridae 
Picardii  SUETB  dictse,  sudorifera?"  has  maintained  Pr, 
Coste's  opinion. 

*  NAvier»  Mala^ficf  Fopulairesi  &Ct 
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GENUS  II. 

ANETUS. 
9tttf rmittntt  Jfti^n,  flgu^* 

PAROXYSM  INTERMITTI170|  AND  RBTUHMINO  DURING  THX 
COURSE  OF  THE  DISEASE :  THE  INTERMISSIONS  GrfiN£« 
RALLY  PERFECT  AND  REGULAR. 

Gn.  IL     Under  the  preceding  genus,  the  remote  c&use,  whaterer 
it  consists  in,  lays  a  foundation  for  not  more  than  one 
paroxysm.  In  the  genus  before  us,  the  cause  introduces 
a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  from  the 
first;  and,  in  mostcases^  with  an  interval  that  continues 
true  to  itself  as  long  as  the  disease  lasts.    I  say  in  most 
cases,  because  we  shall  see  presently,  that,  when,  inter- 
mittent fever  has  raged  very  extensively,  it  has  not  un- 
Typt  some-  frequently  established  a  type  of  one  kind  in  one  person, 
^*"^'  and  of  another  kind  in  another;   ndiilst  in  the  same 
patient  quotidians  have  changed  to  tertians,  tertians  to 
quartans,  quartans  to  quotidians,  and  all  of  them  in  a  lew 
instances  to  continued  fever,  in  the  most  capricious  ami 
'    anomalous  manner. 
Untted  with      Dr.  Cullen  unites  intermittents  and  remittents  into 
bj  Cullen.     <>Q^  section  ot  tevers,  merely  distmguishing  them  as  in- 
termittents with  an  interposed  apyrexy,  and  intermittents 
with  remission  alone :  and,  as  already  observed,  he  makes 
it  a  part  of  the  pathognomic  character  of  both  that  they 
are  derived  from  marsh-miasm — miasfnate  paludum  orttc 
— as  though  there  were  no  other  cause  of  their  produc- 
tion, whence  Dr.  Young  gives  to  intermittents  and  re- 
mittents the  common  name  of  paludal  fever. 

The  only  ground  then  assumed  for  this  union  of  in- 
termittents and  remittents,  is  the  supposition  that  the 
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cause  whicli  generates  them  is  single,  oomtnon  to  the  twO|    Otv.  IL 
and  never  generates  any  other  fever.     Now^  although  fo^^j^ 
the  febrile  miasm  issuing  from  marsh-lands  is  by  fiur  the  tent  ftvar. 
most  common  cause  of  intemiittentS)  it  is  by  no  means  ^^. 
the  only  cause ;  for  we  find  intermittents,  like  all  other  uiU  uoioB 
species  of  fever,  produced  from  various  sources;  exists  y*|*^ 
ing  in  hot  countries  as  well  as  in  cold,  in  high  lands  as 
well  as  in  low  lands,  sporadically  as  well  as  epidemically; 
sometimes  excited  by  sympathy,  sometimes  by  oonta^on. 
Even  in  tertians,  Dr.  CuUen  is  obliged  to  admit  d^  in^- 
sttfices  in  which  other  agents  are  necessary;  but,  then 
says  he,  they  are  only  co^ents,  and  would  not  operate 
alone.      ^  Hieu  polestates  exdtarUes  pro  parte  principii 
hk  odmitHfnuSj  licet  neutiquam  escitassent^  si  miasma  palu« 
dam  non  antea  applicatum  fuisset.''    But  this  is  the  very  Intermit- 
point  of  controversy ;  for  in  many  instances  they  produce  ^^^'^^ 
the  disease  where  roarsh-miasm  cannot  be  suspected.    I  sources 
have  seen  an  isolated  case  of  a  regular  tertian  on  tlie 
highest  part  of  Islington ;  and  another  on  the  dry  and 
gravelly  coast  of  Gosport,  a  situation  so  healthy  that  all 
the  inhabitants  escaped,  when  in  the  year  ]  765  a  most 
&tdl  and  epidemic  fever,  originating  unquestionably  from 
the  miasm  of  swampy  grounds,  paraded  the  whole  island 
of  Porteea,  situate  at  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  exhibiting,  in  different 
individuals,  and  often  in  the  same  person,  all  the  diver«» 
sides  of  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  type« 
Dr.  Fordyce  aflSrms,  that  he  has  seen  an  intermittent 
communicated  by  infection,  meaning- the  miasm  from 
human  effluvium ;  and  where  the  yellow  fever  has  long 
existed   or  become  widely  difiiisive,  this  is  common. 
Where  it  arises  from  sympathy  or  organic  afiecdon,  the 
case  is  still  clearer.  **Two  children",  says  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
**  had  an  ague  from  worms,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
relieved  by  the  bark ;  but  by  destroying  the  worms,  they 
were  cured.    We  have  in  like  manner  agues  from  many 
diseases  of  particular  parts,  more  especially  of  the  liver 
and  the  spl^»  and  from  an  induration  of  the  mesenteric 
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glands.'^  *  De  Meza  gives  an  instance  of  an  intermit- 
tent produced  by  a  repelled' herpesf;  and  BaldertiuSi 
by  suppressed  lochia  %. 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  and  convincing  proob, 
that  the  decomposition  of  marsh-lands  is  not  essential  to 
the  production  of  intermittent  fever,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  epidemic  intermittent  of  1780,  as  described  by  Sir 
George  Baker,  and  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ad* 
vert  to  more  particularly  hereafter ;  for,  during  this,  the 
intermittent  harrassed  very  extensively  the  elevated  parts 
of  Lincolnshire,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  fens  were  free  from  its  ravages  $•  And  in  like  man- 
ner, the  dry  apd  healthy  climate  of  Minorca  is  sometimes 
attacked  with  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  while  Sar- 
dinia, proverbial  for  its  insalubrity  and  febrile  epidemics, 
escapes  ||.  <^  In  the  year  1812",  says  Dr.  Macmichael, 
*^  I  was  detained  several  months  at  Trichiri,  a  small  sea- 
port in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Volo  in  Thessaly.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  dry  lime-stone  rock,  but  it  is  notorious 
for  nudaria.  During  my  stay  here,  I  made  an  excursion 
to  visit  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  slept  one 
night  near  the  marshy  district  in  that  neighbourhood. 
On  my  return,  the  friends  whom  I  had  been  waiting  fbt 
arrived  from  Athens,  and  we  all  embarked  on  boaoi)  a 
Gf^eek  vessel,  to  cruize  in  the  Archipelago.  On  tfaie  iS;^- 
lowing  day  I  was  seized  with  a  most  severe  fit  of  the 
ague;  and  at  the  same  time  a  servant  belonging  to  the 
party  sufiered  a  similar  attack.  It  might  be  said  that  I 
had  Qiught  my  intermittent  at  Thermopylae,  but  the 
servant  had  not  quitted  the  dry  rock  of  Trichiri,  upon 
which  he  had  remained  more  than  a  week."f  In  like 
manner  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  informs  us  that  while  the  vil- 
lage of  Green  Hithe,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  marsh  of 
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Nortbfleet,  is  unaffected  with  idtenmttent  fevers,  the  ad-    Gnu  IL 
jacent  hiUs  su£fer  considerably  from  them ;  and  he  refers  ^^^^ 
to  other  anomalies  of  the  same  kind  *•  tent  ferer. 

To  unite  remittents,  therefore,  with  intermittents,  from  ^^^,^ 
an  idea  of  their  having  a  single  and  common  or^in,  is  „ 
to  depart  from  the  clear  line  of  symptoms  into  a  doubt-  luffldent 
fill  r^on  of  etic^ogjr.    If  intermittent  ought  to  be  sepa-  ^^^>^^ 
rated  (as  unquesticmably  they  ought)  from  continued  amnge- 
fevers,  so  ought  remittent  to  be  separated  from  intermit*  ^"^^ 
tent.  To  say  that  intermittents  often  run  into  remittents, 
is  to  say  nothing,  for  remittents  as  often  run  into  con* 
tinned  fevers ;  and  it  is  now  an  established  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  continued  fever  whatever  without  occasional 
remissions.    In  effect,  all  fevers  have  a  tendency  to  run 
into  each  other,  and  many  causes  are  perhaps  common 
to  the  whole.    The  difficulty  is  in  drawing  the  line :  yet 
a  like  difficulty  is  perpetually  occurring  to  the  physiolo* 
gist  in  every  part  of  nature;  and  equally  calls  for  dis* 
crimination  in  zool<^,  botany,  and  mineralogy:  and 
Dr.  Parr  has  correcdy  observed,  that  ^  if  a  specific  dis- 
tinction can  be  established  in  any  branch  of  natural  his« 
tocy,  it  must  be  in  the  separation  of  remittents  frtrni  in* 
termitteats."      Vogel  unites  remittent  with  continued 
fevers,  to  which  CuUen,  rightly  enough,  objects ;  but 
the  fonaor  has  »&  much  reason  on  his  sidb,  as  the  latter 
haa  for  uniting  them  with  intermittent    Sauvages,  Lin- 
neas,  Segar,  and  most  modem  writers,  correctly  dis« 
tinguish  each  from  die  other.    It  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted  that  marsh-miasm  is  by  for  the' most  frequent 
cause  of  intermittents ;  and  hence  tlie  frequency  and  se« 
▼eri^  with  which  they  visited  our  own  country  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  before  the  lowlands 
were  artificially  drained  of  their  moisture,  and  conse- 
quently the  atmosphere  of  its  taint :  during  the  former 
part  of  which  Dr.  Caius  tells  us,  that  the  mortality  from 
agues  in  London  was  such  that  the  living  could  hardly 
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bury  the  dead;  and  Bidiop  Burnet^  that  at  one  time, 
1 6SS^  they  raged  like  the  plagne^ 

When  an  intermitting  fever  or  ague  is  by  the  opera- 
tkmof  rnarsh^^niasm,  or  any  other  cause,  once  introduced 
iftto  die  aystem^  and  has  once  discorered  its  type^  or 
given  a^  interval  of  a  particular  measare  between  the 
doM  of  the  fint  and  the  commencement  of  the  second 
paroxysm,  it  continues  true,  as  a  general  rule,  not  merely 
to  the  same  measure  or  extent  of  interval,  but  to  die 
length  and  severity  of  paroxysm,  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease ;  the  character  of  the  cold  stage,  de* 
termtning  diat  of  the  hot,  and  both  together  that  of  the 
sweating  stage ;  and  the  paroxysm  ceasing  because  it  has 
completed  its  career.  But  the  first  interval,  like  the 
first  paiDxpm,  which  regulates  the  rest,  is  of  different 
duration  in  different  cases :  of  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence  we  know  nothing;  sometimes  it  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  season  or  the  temperament  of  the  atmosphere, 
operating  upon  the  febrile  miasm  that  is  diffused  through 
it,  and  all  who  have  agues  in  the  same  place  or  at  the 
same  time,  have  them  of  the  same  kind.  Sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  time  of 
life,  the  idiosyncrasy^  or  the  particular  condition  of  the 
constitution,  for,  as  already  observed,  different  indi- 
viduals even  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  roof 
exhibit  different  types.  But  upon  this  subject  we  have 
no  clear  information. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  dtfier- 
ence,  it  lays  a  good  foundation  for  dividing  the  intermit- 
tent genus  into  distinct  species,  and  the  five  following  are 
sufficient  to  comprise  all  its  principal  diversities : — 

1.    ANETUB  QUOTIDIANUS.  gUOTIDIAN  AGUE. 


2. 

9. 

5. 


TERTIAN  US. 
gUAKTANUS. 
ERRATICUS. 
COMPIJCATU8. 


TERTIAN  AGUE. 
gUARTAN  AGUE. 
IRREGULAR  AGUE. 
COMPLICATED  AGUE. 


As  die  connexion  between  all  these  is  peculiarly  close^ 
and  they  occasionally  run  into  each  other's  province ;  and 
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laore  perticalarly  b»  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  com*    Ouk  It 
mon  to  the  whole,  it  will  be  most  coaveiueat  U>  dffi^  the  ^"^*]|^ 
general  history  and  praxiS|  till  we  have  taken  a  smirey  ton  hftr. 
oT  these  species  in  their  respective  definitions  and  the  va-  ^"^ 
rieties  they  often  exhibit 

It  may,  however,  considerably  assist  the  studeDtji  and 
simplify  bis  pursuit  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
eharacters,  to  attend  to  the  three  following  remarks;—* 

Firstly,  the  shorter  the  intermission,  the  longer  the  Axioms  in 

*^^^^;       ,     .  .  leotferm. 

Secondly,  the  longer  the  paroxysm,  the  earlier  it  com- 
mences in  the  day. 

Thirdly,  the  more  durable  the  cold  fit^  the  less  dur- 
able the  other  stages. 

Thus,  the  quotidian  has  a  longer  paroxysm  and  a  iniutnted. 
shorter  interval  than  the  tertian ;  and  the  tertian  a  longer 
paroxysm  and  a  shorter  interval  than  the  quartan.  And 
thus  again,  while  the  quotidian  has  the  longest  duration, 
it  has  the  slightest  cola  stage ;  and  while  the  quartan  has 
the  shortest  duration,  it  has  the  longest  cold  stage*  It  is 
also  the  most  obstinate  to  cure. 

Each*of  these  species,  however,  admits  of  considerable  Ail  the 
Tsriations:  for  sometimes  we  find  the  paroxysm  pro-  EJtovIIJr 
tracted  beyond  its  proper  period;  sometimes  anticipat-  nVicf : 
ing,  and  sometimes  delaying  its  proper  period  of  returht 
In  other  cases,  we  find  each  of  these  species  catenated 
with  or  giving  rise  to  foreign  symptoms  or  other  diseases. 
And  we  also  meet  with  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  quotidian 
ague,  in  its  being  sometimes  limited  to  a  particular  part 
or  organ,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  with 
very  distressing  pain. 

The  most  irrregular  of  all  the  species  is  the  fourth,  for  particularly 
this  is  sometimes  found  to  deviate  from  all  the  three  rules  ^®  ^^'^ 
I  have  just  laid  down:  but  particularly  in  the  greater 
length  of  its  interval,  which  is  sometimes  double  or  even 
treble  that  of  the  quartan,  whose  interval  of  seventy-4wo 
lionrs  b  the  longest  of  the  three  more  disciplined  species ; 
il  is  henoe  found  under  the  various  forms  of  a  five*day,  a 
six-day,  a  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  even  a  ten-day  ague ; 
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and  sometimes  is  so  extremely  vague  as  to  bear  no  pro* 
portion  whatever  between  the  violence  of  its  paroxysm, 
the  duration  of  its  stages,  and  the  period  of  its  return. 
~  The  fifth  species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
peculiar  complexity^  consisting  of  double  terdans,  triple 
tertians,  unequal  tertians,  duplicate  tertians,  together 
with  as  many  varieties  of  the  quartan  type ;  the  nature 
and  key  of  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under 
the  species  itself. 


SPECIES  I. 


ANETUS  QUOTIDIANUS. 
4SttOtiliiiin  Siqw. 

INTERMISSION  ABOUT  EVERY  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS: 
PAROXYSM  COMMENCINa  IN  THE  MORNING;  USUAL 
DURATION  UNDER  EIGHTEEN  HOURS. 


Gnr.II. 

Sptc.  I. 
RetemUet 
the  double 
tertian. 

How  diftin- 
guiihed 
from  it. 


The  genuine  quotidian  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  the  other  species ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  variety  of  the  complicated  intermittent^ 
which  has  generally  been  denominated  a  double  tertian, 
and  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  It  is  distinguish- 
able, however,  to  an  attentive  eye  by  the  regularity  of  its 
paroxysms,  which  are  true  to  themselves  on  every  return ; 
while  in  the  double  tertian  the  alternate  paroxysms  only 
are  true  to  each  other,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve more  particularly  in  the  proper  plape.  The  quo* 
tidian,  like  the  tertian  and  quartan,  has  sometimes  been 
epidemic. 

The  quotidian  intermittent  is  occasionally  limited  in  its 
attack  to  a  particular  part,  and  is  occasionally  connected 
with  other  affections.  It  deviates  also  now  and  then  from 
its  ooromoQ  rule,  in  having  an  imperfect  intermission^ 
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and  Ml  precipitating  or  procrastinating  every  subsequent    6«ir.  IF. 
paroxysm :  and,  hence,  affords  us  the  following  varieties :  j^^^I^^ 

a  Partialis.  Partial  quotidian.  tidknas. 

fi  Comitatus.  Catenating  quotidian.  ^I^^*** 

y  Protractus.  Protracted  quotidian. 

f  Antioipans.  Anticipating  quotidian. 

ff  Cunctans.  Retarding  quotidian. 

In  the  PARTIAL  quotidian,  the  febrile  attack  is  con-  •  ^*  V^^ 
fined  to  a  particular  part  or  organ,  and  usually  accompa-  tiaiift!'^' 
nied  with  distressing  pain.  F^tial  quo- 

Under  this  modification,  sometimes  one  side  of  the 
body  has  suffered,  while  the  other  has  escaped ;  some- 
times one  or  both  eyes;  but  more  generally  the  whole  or 
half  the  head,  not  unfrequently  resembling  cases  of  ce- 
phalaea,  and  particularly  that  species  of  it  which  is  called 
hemicrania. 

lu  the  catenating  quotidian,  the  disease  associates  f  A.quoU. 
with  or  gives  rise  to  various  foreign  symptoms  or  other  miutu^^ 
diseases.    And  hence,  is  often  found  in.  union  with  rheu-  CAtenattng 
matic   affections,    particularly    lumbago   and   sciatica*  ^^ 
Sauvages  quotes  a  case  in  which  it  associated  with  daily 
attacks  of  a  frightful  epilepsy*    And  Dr  •  A.  Munro,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  narrates  a  similar  in* 
stance,  though  less  severe,  and  alludes  to  several  others 
that  had  occurred  to  him-f-.    Torti  has  made  a  collection 
of  numerous  examples  of  this  variety,  and  has  united 
them  into  one  family,  under  the  name  of  febres  intermit- 
tentes  comitatse.    Galen  has  described  one  or  two  of 
them  under  the  name  of  epiala. 

In  the  protracted  quotidian,  the  intermission  is  in-  y  A.  quoti- 
ordinately  short  or  imperfect.    In  the  former  case  the  pa-  t^J^.^'**" 
roxysm  is  lengthened  beyond  the  usual  period  of  eighteen  Protracted 
hours;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  does  not  so  completely  ^"**^  *"* 
subside  as  to  leave  the  intermission  totally  clear  of  febrile 
symptoms.    On  which  last  account  the  Latins  described 
this  variety  under  the  name  of  quotidiana  continua ;  and 
the  Greeks  under  that  of  amphemerina. 


*  Clan  ^  Fcbr.  lotenniu  Q»ot,  Spec.  iy.  f  ^^^  u*  Art.  xuu 
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Retarding 
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•(In- die  Ai^ficiMt*iHa  QVonriouN;  which  \i  fiie  nam^e 
given  to  our  vourth  TARtErr  from  Dr.  Fordyce,  the  pa- 
roxysm precedes  its  antecedent  period  usa^y  by  about 
two  houfS)  Rod  continues  the  same  fore-matcU  at  every  re- 
currence; so  that  the  accession  may  thereby  be  thrown  into 
any  *hd«r  of  ibe  day  or  night  This  form  is  dendtnlhat^ 
a  febris  mAifitrans  by  Professor  Frank  and  various  tfthkt 
writers*. 

.  The  BBTARDiKa  QUOTIDIAN,  which  like  the  last,  has' 
been  particularly  noticed  and  named  by  Dr.  *Fordyce, 
forms  a  direct  counterpart  to  the  anticipating ;  the  paro- 
xysm delaying  its  antecedent  period  usually  by  about  two 
hours,  and  continuing  the  same  delay  at  every  recur- 
rence ;  so  that  here  also  the  accession  may  be  thrdwn 
into  any  hdur  of  die  day  or  night 

There  are  few  diseases,  moreover,  in  which  the  quo-  ^ 
tidian  is  hot  occasionally  to  be  found  as  a  symptom ; 
but  It  occurs  especially  in  hysteria,  catarrh,  gout,  j>^« 
ripneumony,  isdiury,  quinsy,  and  several   species  bt^ 
odontia. 


(. 
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SPECIES  II. 


ANETUS  TERTIANUS. 
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V  1.  I'       •• 
INTERMISSION  ABOUT  FORTY-EIGHT  HOURS:   FAIUKPC^i^  \ 
COMMENCING    AT   JNOON  ;     USUAL    DURATION.*  V«JD«UI  * 

m  m 

TWELVE  HOURS. 


Gbw.  II.    The  tertian  ague,  the  tritaeus  of' the  Greeks,  occurs  most 
Snc,  II.  frequendy  in  the  spring  and  summer  months ;  though 

ewnp  on.  .     ^^  •  ^: 
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•  J.  P.  Vrafilr,  De  Curandis  Hominum  Moitls  Epitome.  Tom.  i.  p.  41. 
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tbem  is  a  iptirioiis  kiod  that  shows  itselfin  the  sutuflUi*    Otv.  IL 
The  chill,  daring  the  cold  fit,  is  intense,  with  convulsive  /'^^^* 
shivering,  r^idity,  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth.   It  is,  how-  tertiamu. 
ever,  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the  quartan,  and  '^^^^^ 
sometimes  passes  off  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  and  is 
succeeded  first  by  nausea  or  vomitings  and  afterwards  by 
a  poDgent  penetrating  heat,  frequent  respiration,  urgent 
desire  for  cold  drink,  wakefulness,  and  head -ache,  some- 
times delirium.    At  length  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  gra- 
dually advancing  to  a  copious  sweat,  breaks  forth,  the 
urine  commonly  deposites  a  lateritious  sediment,  and 
there  is  often  some  looseness  of  the  bowels.     The  entire 
paroxysm  sometimes  ceases  in  six  hours,  but  more  gene- 
rally extends  to  eight  or  ten ;  if  it  exceed  twelve,  as  it  does 
ocrastonally  in  the  autumnj  the  disease  forms  the  spu- 
rious tertian  I  have  just  alluded  to.    As  the  quotidian  is  M<Mt  com- 

mnn  in  tiut 

mostly  common  to  infants  and  persons  of  delicate  habits,  ^^^  «nd 
die  tertian  cluefly  afiects  those  of  riper  years  or  of  firmer  robiut. 
fibresy  and  especially  persons  of  a  bilious  temperament 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates  that  the  tertian  ague,  l>|inti<ma« 
ifkft  to  nature,  would  run  itself  out  in  seven  paroxysms ;  by  Hippo. 
and  Vogd  adds,  that,  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  ^^^*^* 
usually  tihe  appearance  of  a  dry  scabby  eruption  about 
the  lips  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  paroxysm.   But  the  period 
pointed  out  by  the  former  does  not  hold  in  our  own  day; 
and  the  disease  has  often  continued  obstinate  in  spite  of 
eotaneotts  eruptions,  not  only  about  the  lips  but  over  the 
body.   Sydenham  asserts  that  in  the  autumn,  in  which, 
kowew,  a  genuine  tertian  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  its 
ardiiiaiy  natural  coutse  is  double  the  term  allotted  by 
Ifippoonates,  or  rather  that  the  term  of  its  paroxysms 
smoonts  to  the  space  of  fourteen  days.    The  tertian  ^x- 
Ufails  oocasbnaUy  the  two  following  varieties : 

m  0>mitatus.  Catenating  tertian. 

ff  F^otractus.         Protracted  tertian. 

m  bach  whieh  the  explanation  already  given  under  Jt^janatioD 
4lie  sme  term  in  the  preceding  species  will  equally  p^ecedb^ 
apply.    As  an  associate  disease,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  foimd  ^^  ^^ 


Giv.  11;  ttiUted  witii  syncopal  flod  ^soporose  ai&ctioos,  iDd}c9liog 

S*ec,  U.  jyjme  oppressLODr  of  the  brain;  or  with  Qholei:a». oi:  dys- 

tert'Hinus.  enteiy,  mostly  indicating  irritation  or  oong€;stiQn  la  toe 

then  varie-  '^  ^  ^'^^  ^  '^  traced  occasionally  as  a  species  in  sy- 

ties.  philis,  sea'scurvy^  worms,  and  acabid  eruptions.    ' 
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ANETUS  QUARTANUS. 
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Qkn.  II.  ThiS)  which  is  also  the  quartana  of  Celsua,  19  the  te- 
g^tI^^'  tortsBUs  of  tlie  Greek  writers.  It  is  rarely  foui|d  in  the 
character,  vernal  Bcason,  but  is  common  in  the  autuamal ;  in  wb'^h 
quarter,  also,  it  is  &r  the  most  obstinate  of  all  the 
species,  and  especially  if,  as  Celsus  observes,  it  show 
itsdf  only  a  short  time  before  the  commeoceipciQt  pf 
winter*  Its  chief  subjects  and  sufierefs  are  diose  of  ikI- 
vanced  years,  and  of  a  melandiolic  habit;  forchildtea 
and  young  persons,  who  principally  feel  the  effects  of 
the  two  former  species,  are  but  little  obnoxiotts  to  it. 
It  oommences  usually  about  c»r  a  little  before  five  o'clock 
ki  the  afternoon.  The  cold  fitis  less  vdiem^it.  than  in 
the  tertian,  but  of  longer  duration,  and  wiU  3ometi|iaes 
continue  for  two  hours,  but  usually  without  sickness  or 
diarrhcea.  It  yields  to  a  heat  that  is  rather  troublesome 
from  its  dryness  than  from  its  intensity,  and  which  is 
and  dSectSf  rarely  succeeded  by  a  sensible  perspiration.  There  is  a 
heaviness  or  dullness  in  the  head  rather  than  acute  pain; 
and  often  during  the  intermediate  days,  a  sense  of  sore- 


tx.  in4  sANcmfNtons  i^tKcnoN*  [otto.  i.  ilS 

ness  over  the  body,  as  though  it  had  been  generally     Onr.  II. 

bnii$ed,  which  strikes  through  to  the  bones.     It  is  here  ^'^  ^^^ 

ako  we  principally  meet  \t4tti  pitBbysmic  tumours,  and  muutanut. 

especially  of  the  spleen  and  liver :  in  the  former  of  which  ^H^ 
organs  they  are' vulgarly  calleti  agae'-ctikes. 
The  quartan  ofiers  the  following  varieties : — 

a  Comitatus.  Catenating  quartan. 

fi  ProCractos.  Piotracted  quartan. 

y  Antidpam.  Antkipating  quartan* 

i  Cunctans.  Retarding  quartan. 

or  all  whidi  an  exptanotion  will  be  feutfd  by  taming 
to  the  sam^  varieties  under  the  fiiist  specm. 

From  the  tendency  which  this  species  has  to  aflect  the 
abdomioBl  ^sotfa^  it  i^  often  met  #itb  as  a  symptom  in 
dbeaees  of  the  spleen,  liver^  and  various  adjoining  organs; 
And' hence  it  occesionaHy  intevehanges  with  dytennery)  Often  ao. 
«Bd  forfieidarly  yAt^m  the  latter  is  a  prevattir^  or  epi*  w'dtmitM 
demic  disease.    This  remark  will  also  apply  to  the  pte*  I^!!!!!^ 
€e£]ig  species :  and  under  the  one  or  the  other  form  was 
efteft  fimndr  exemplified  in  the  fatal  dysentery  thkd:  ra* 
thged  a  la^r  part  of  Ireland  in  Ao  year  1818*}  and 
which  still  Bttrtre  fneqiieatly  occurs  in  trepieal  elimntesf; 


m** 


•  Me£caIRepoHof  theWUtirortfiHo8pita],fte.  %J.CIi£yiii^MJ).&e. 
DnUia  Report!,  V<^  in. 

t  GfiflMte  «id  Stsettei  ofTropical  CeaBHiGib  &e.  By  C.  Cbitbefan,  MJ>. 
p.  W.  Loud.  1822. 
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SPECIES  IV, 
ANETUS  ERRATICUS- 

INTERMISSION  AND  PAROXYSM  POSSEBSlMt;  LITTLE  RE- 
GULARITY :  THE  FORMER  MORE  THAN  SEVENTY-TWO 
HOURS. 

We  have  already  perceived  that  there  is-oocaaionally 
some  degree  of  irregularis  in-  all  the  preceding  species^ 
least  of  all,  however,  in  the  quartan.  And  hence  ell  the 
above  might,  in  such  instances,  be  named  erratic.  *But 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  present  species  is,  that  die 
duration  of  the  intermission  exceeds  that  of  all  of  them ; 
on  which  account  it  can  never  be  confounded  with  any  of 
the  rest 

The  chief  varieties  are  the  following ;  which,  however 
might  be  considerably  enlarged,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
They  are  principally  taken  from' Sauvages  and  Vegel: 
and  for  other  authorities  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  vo>- 
lume  of  Nosology. 

Five-day  ague. 
Six-day  ague. 
Seven-day  ague. 
Eight-day  ague. 
Nine-day  ague. 
Ten-day  ague. 
Vague  and  irreducible. 

Several  of  the  above  have  occasionally  persevered  with 
great  obstinacy;  in  some  instances  for  upwards  of  two 
years  without  ceasing.  The  last  variety  is  equally  irrc^ 
gular  as  to  the  violence  of  its  paroxysm,  the  duration  of 
its  stages,  and  the  period  of  its  return.  Several  of  Sau- 
vages's  species  of  hemicrania  may  be  properly  referred 
to  this  place,  and  especially  those  which,  by  some  wri- 


a  Quintanus. 
P  Sextanus. 
7  Septanus. 
i^  Octanus. 
f  Nonanus. 
;  Decimanus. 
u  Vagus. 
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ters,  have  been  denominated  intermittentes  LARVATiE,    Gsv.  ii. 
or  disguised  intermittents.  iUctui  ^T* 

raticus. 
^^^^^^  Irr^ular 

ague. 

SPECIES  V. 


ANETUS  COMPLICATUS. 
eomplitMtli  ^0ue* 

FJOfeOXYSMS  IKTBICATE,  MULTIPLICATB,  OR  BOTH. 

Thbi^  are  niunerous  examples  of  ague  which,  to  an    ^^j^*  ii. 
UiatteDtiveeye5  are  as  irreducible  to  any  regular  order  as  Av^'mof 
lbo«e  which  belong  to  the  last  variety  of  the  preceding  '^  '^^ 
speeies;  but  which,  when  minutely  examined,  are  found,        ' 
however  intricate,  tp  be  composed  of  types,  not  that  uni- 
formly resemble  each  other,  but  that  recur  in  alternate 
set%  every  set  being  true  to  itself,  while  it  difiers  from 
that  with  which  it  alternates  in  the  duration  of  its  intei'- 
vak^  or  of  its  paroxysms,  or  of  the  time  of  its  accession. 
And  hence,  although  in  some  shape  or  other,  most  of 
them  return  perhaps  every  day,  and  are  often  mista- 
ken .  for  irrq;ular  quotidians,  they  are,   in  fact,  dou- 
Ue  or  triple  tertians,   or  quartans,   discovering  their 
real  nature  by  these  alternating  distinctions. 
The  following  are  the  chief  varieties : — 


a  Tertianus  duplex. 
Double  tertian. 


0  Tertianus'tripl^. 
Triple  tertian. 


The  paroxysms  of  the  one 
tertian  occurring  in  the  in- 
termissions of  the  other : 
and  the  two  sets  evincing 
a  difference  of  duration 
or  of  violence. 

A  double  tertian,  taking 
place  as  above ;  but  one 
of  the  sets  having  regu- 
larly two  paroxysms  on 
the  day  of  its  return,  and 
the  other,  one  alone. 
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7  Tertiimus  impar. 
DonUe  unequal  tertian. 

i  Tertianus  duplicatus. 
Duplicate  tertian. 


t  Quartanus  duplex. 
Double  quartan* 


(  Qoartasnid  tripleje. 
Triple  quavtan. 


The  one  set  evincing  a  mor?- 
perfect,  the  other  a  I^, 
perfect  intermission. 

A  single  tertian  with  two- 
paroxysms  on  the  reguhrt 
day  of  attack,  the  inter* 
vals  being  of  ordinary 
diinuaoo. 

The  paroxysms  of  the  one 
set  occurring  in  the  in* 
termissions  of  the  other; 
and  evweing  •  diffaranoe 
of  duration  or  of  i^lence : 
with  an  interval  on  tlie 
thini  day  alone. 

Consisting  of  a  singleqaar^ 
tan  With  regularly  reiamt 
{iigparoxyBm8;wliileeMiL 
of  the  intervening  dny^ 
is  marked  with  a  idighter 
or  separate  attack.* 

Consisting  of  a  sin^eqnar- 
tan;  with twopawiKysms 
on  the  regular  day  of  alH 
tack:  the  intervals  being* 
of  ordinary  duration. 

Consisting  of  a  single  qnaofW' 

tan  with  three  pavozjema 
on  the  regular  day  of  atr. 
tack :  the  intervaU  befog 
undisturbed  and  of  orcfi- 
nary  duration*  •  . 

Having  thus  distinctly  noticed  the  several  species  and 
chief  varieties  of  intermittent  fever,  I  shall  proceed  to 
off^r  a  few  ren^^ks  upon  its  general  history,  and  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Whenever  the  accession  of  an  intermittent  is  violent, 
be  its  type  what  it  may,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with 
very  alarming  syinptomsj^  as  syncope,  apoplexy,  vehe- 


q  Quartanus  duplicatus. 
Duplicate  quartan. 


$  Quartanus  tripUeatus. 
Triplicate  quartan. 
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mcnft  spaMBS  ov«r  tbe  whole  system,  6r  a  coldness  or    Gxn.  tl 
taffOifi  wbifih  tfateatenr  deatk    Yet»  whea  not  vki«ait,  i^^^t- 
iKW  of'<vBiy  iloDgdnnttiDiii,  and  especiailj  when  of  the  tent  fever. 
tMtianbirpeyitb  ^<yQ. serviceable  to  the  geoeralb^      How&r 
Bmi.imma  off  many  chronic  and  lurking  disorders  of  ii^^r^  - 
olhii  kinds :  J>r.  Fordyce  aflBrms  that  he  has  seen  it  of  terviceabre.' 
canaMknd>le  use  ib  curing  or  alleviating  chronic  rheu-^ 
tnsttisniy  habitual  ipidigestion,  cutaneous  eruptions,  pro- 
frarterf  inflnwwHriftions,  epilepsies,  and  hysteria  *»    And  j 

iHmwamUlMm  is»carwiborBted  by  other  authocities  f  »    It  i>epuretoiy 
IS  Mlkis  kind  oB  remedkl  fever  that  Professor  Frank  ^^f 
^hmu  the  name  dideputatoryX. 

Thedhmtion  ef  intenmttents  is  of  great. uncertainty.  Duration 
The  Temal  agues  generally  disappear  with  the  advance  "°^^^'^"* 
of  sammer:  the  antunmal  are  more  obstinate^  and  es* 
peciaUy  die  quattan^  Where  they  have  remained  long) 
and  have  beoome  habitual,  even  their  removal  must  be 
attonpted  with  great  caution;  for  when  abruptly  suppress«- 
ed)  tkqr  have  been  known  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  host 
of  other  maladies,  often  of  a  more  fatal  description,  as 
pandysisy  various  visceral  affections,  and  even  sphacelus. 

Ifndeif  ^es  an  instance  of  an  e%ht-day  ague  (anetus  Hu  conO. 
emdiaus  ^ctamis)^  continuing  for  eighteen  years ;  yet  ^^^  ^ 
this  was  ^probably  a  double  quartan ;  while  we  have  s^  p*>t 
aboadsal  enssnpks  of  a  continuance  of  the  regular  quar«*  ^     ^ ' 
tan  Amine II,  twelvef^  eighteen**,  twenty ff,  twenty- 
four^,  aotil  thirty  years$$,  and  one  instance  of  it  lasting 
far  aecJcse  than  ferQ^eight  years  ||  ||»    It  is  in  this  spe- 


■•»- 


•  On  Stfcr>  Dmm.  u,  p.  IS% 

f  ^i^alnii^  CenL  ii.   Ob».  14w— Epbem.  NaL  Cur.  Dec.  ui.  Ann.  lu. 
Obs.  SO.  '  ' 

I  J.  P.  Franks  Tk  Curandb  Horn.  Morb.  Ep.  Tom.  i.  p.  4S.    §  lb.  p.  44!. 

I  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  u.  Ann.  Tin.  Obi.  46. 

f  'Avkemn^  Fen.  i.  lib.  it.  IV.  n.  Cap.  ru 

••  M»^  Von  W^telfiebeni.  Sect.  144. 

f\  Epik  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  ni.  Ann.  ix.  and  x.  Oba.  61. 
-  ^  MaroeUttt  DoDatiii»  Lib.  nb  Cap.  xiv.  p.  S91. — ^Pontanui,  Be  Febr. 
ConeL.  L.  vm. 

i^  ^6Muiigt*i  Ote;  C«it;  n  N.  64.    WMum,  Obi.  f.  S7. 

fi  'G^bcifih*y«i»  Ceat.  yi.  Obs«  74. 
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0108  th«r«^oi«,.tfaat.we<thiefly  «i8e«i¥^ 
tjpni^  J^  t^  spleen  whkh  are,  c^jjbdr  agvQy««lte£i|n«^idao 
wklv^^cicrho^iucB  in  tiha  lker»i  pMcffens^  iandipdmr'abtb^ 
^al  Qrgap%  wi^icUhy  Btm^i^  SimlwiBi  iB«wcvt<MidF4ilbM 
iypter%  i)ave  ^e^  .regard^ .  a%  •cau^^  lOf  :Ulfi  dJ$^M^KtM 
by  Van  Hoven,  and  all  the  pathologists  of  the  piMMt 
day,  an  loore  correctly  rds(olvedixito.«£bc(«»7  n  «.>  1  " 

Schenck  gives  a  case  of  coogfrntaL  quartan^  oH  m  wWph 
it  ap(>eared  in^n  infant  immediatdy  after. .birtbifdiAnd 
PauUlni  another,  in  which,  though  not  strtot^rlooilgecit^ 
taly  it  appeared  in  very  early  ia&noy^*  Buti^iMAi'iQift 
ainples  are  rare.  Among  -odier  singularities  l-jmf  fptn 
serve  that  the  accession  has  soai^bmes  bocya  jS0^uti«AMI 
as  to  destroy  the  patient  in  the .  course  of  ibe^  firal  iterj* 
oxysm,  of  which  an  instance  will  be  fixuld  :ia  ^SemoiU 
while  at  other  times  it  has  been  so  sli^^t  andnqpidi^  llbat 
the.  entire  pacoxysm  Jbaa  run  through  its  ooorseiiajjil 
minute^.  .     . 


i  «n 


The  character  of  the  intermittent  seems  inACOMidfln» 
at^le. degree  to  depend. upon  the  iige  or  idiosymlrasyi  of 
the  individual  and  the  temperament  of  the  atmpi^ltteH 
We  find  also  that  variations  more  usually  take,  phceuio 
the  quotidian  thaaio  any  other  type>  wfaioh,  !W»:ahQttld^ 
perhaps,  ascribe  1p  its  o^umng  m4»re  /requeiH^im 
early  life,  when  the  frajpae  is  mor^  irritaUe  s  and  Anr^tba 
debility  which  A^  conatitution  aufiprs  firom^.fihiaclgrpq 
at)ove  that,pf  my  othersi  in  cons^Kjaenqe^  ,pl^  ih§igrafilBv 
length  of  its  paroxy/Hn9».md  thei  gr^fi|«r.  Ibfmytfi  j«fi>ita 
intervals,  by  which  means  tbe.pi^osUrated  stre^hrafMw 
systen^  has  np  time  to  rally  or  recover. it^eM^, », >*  ^.z. >fi<^ / \ 

In  this  metropolis^  from  cat^es  wl^ich  hay^ ^o^l^^tm 
banded  doif n  to  us,  and  .which,.  ij;i/c)eed,  do  ipfit,  app^aiT 
to  have  been  traced  at  the  trime^  inljexmitUuii  ^§r^  j^^y» 
more  than  ordinarily, frequent  from  the  y^rt*lt78l  ^40 
1785:  and  the  reqfwif^s  I  have  just  madf):a|pp]yin( mi 


HI  1 1  i^i.i 


I  it  la    »  1    Jill 


•  Obs.  Lib.  VI.  N.  36.  f  Cent,  i,  pbs.  9i. 

\  Von  Waelnclfiebern,  B.  lu  Cap.  ti. 
$  Reily  Mtmortb.  Clin.  VuL  ii.  Fasc, 
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Bdkktar  luiB^iDri  Re5niokk,.  in  biv  article  driiiwtai  up  by'tSe  unt  fever. 
iib^naifeyj^'iotttkl  itriticttt  j^geaien^  and  iii()Uisative-riEs 


«Thc  type  of  Afe  fever  of  1781-«'',  says'Wf  George*  ar  Geoige^ 
♦♦  wlA" cither  tertian  or  qtidtidian ;  the  fbiitier  beitig  niore  count Ir^ 
^iHiiittoiiUii  the  first  part  of  the  wmter ;  the  latter,  from  iTSi-s;* 
dMt^ytiddla  >of  Febraary  to  the  end  oF  June.    With  re^ 
.8(Mci't6^ th^' former  NOTHiNO  occurked  to  my  obserra- 
i^iMcli  h  worthy  of  notice*    On  the  latter,  Dr.  Rey- 
biii»<:ommuniciited  tome  the  Mlotring  remarks: 
and)  any  t  addition  would  be  unnieeesi^ary  relative  to  a 
gbbydcrwbich  •  he  has  so  weH  exhausted.'^  * 
iiidFblB  communication  is  too  long  to  be  copied  verbally; 
botit'M  4ttUy  entitled  to  the  praise  \^Kidi  the  learned 
Baronet  has  bestowed  upon  it.     It  will  be  sufiicient  for 
^pngeat  pmrpose  to  transcribe  its  leading  features. 


V'Sw-A^pnolds,  in  his  oommunieation  to  Sir  George  "^"fj*" 
B«lste;f'<4db  us  that  the  qbotidMn  fevclfs  of  the  above  r^oUs. 
yicar  jw«re  irregular  in  their  invasion,  and  uhcbmmon'  in 
tbtflT'iippeflra&oe ;  and  that  no  cases  resetiAled  each  other 
€Kcej[ii^fMiTeiry  few  circumstances,    the  first  attack  g^-* 
ii#faMy  Commenced  with  a  hoiMr^  but  Ae  bubtoqueht 
pun^^^fMas^  tb6t^h  often  beginning  wfth  a  sense  6f  cbl^, 
wiMflAiiedy  without  hofror.    The  Intermission  was  short 
Mdi^<|60l  "pelfeet    The  syikiptoms  were  very  severe, 
fllMU&'biMy  cases  dangerous,  lind  leaned  strikingly  to  a 
typhous  form'.    Great  and  sudden  oppression  of  the  head, 
ahori^f,  dept^ssiori  of  spirits,  a  dry,  parched  tongue,  yet 
fete  jttyvdr^  'irith  hardened  mucus  than  might  be  expect- 
9it  ^  p^sisi^  low,  quick,  and  intermitting ;  bowels  varia- 
ble^'Urine  dArk«red  and  clear,'  without  any  sediment, 
oinNitdted*  tlie  ordinary  &ign^«     Many  had  a  low  mut- 
tering delirium ; .  two  or  three,  a  laborious  respiration ;  a 


•  MeificalTnuindioasi  VoLiu*  Actriui.' 
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few,  spasms  and  twkcbings  of  the  tendons;  sfAtksB  ap* 
peared  oocasionatty;  and  one  patient  exhibited  symptoms 
of  violently  acote  rheumatism.  The  bark  was  univer^k 
sally  suooesflfal;  and,  <<I  was  as  much  pleased",  says 
Dr.  Reynolds,  *^  with  its  present  efficacy,  as  I  was  in  the 
year  1781  mortified  by  its  extraordinary  want  of  jpoweiw 
Half  the  quantity  of  it  which  I  used  on  that  oceasioiv 
was  sufficient  on  this.'' 

In  other  words,  idiosynerasy  and  atmospheric  teii>« 
penment  were  both  peculiarly  visible,  and  gave  a-fntm* 
liar  character,  in  the  one  instance  to  particular  ca^es^  ■ 
and  in  the  other  to  the  general  disease*  in  pletfaorio' 
habits  the  head  was  greatly  oppressed,  with  a  tendency 
to  delirium.  In  those  of  a  nervous  or  irritable  disposi*' 
tion,  the  intermittent  was  connected  with  q>asms  aad 
twitchings  of  the  tendons.  And  those  disposed  to  rheu*  . 
ma^m  had  acute  arthritic  pains*  The  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  general  character  of  the  season  Dr.  Roy* 
nolds  has  forgotten  to  notice :  but  we  see  evidently^  nod' 
indeed. he  himself  allows,  that  they  gave  a  typhous  imr 
presision  to  the  epidemic ;  which,  from  the  same,  or  £rom 
other  causes,  is  also  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  easf 
victory  it  yielded  to  the  use  of  the  bark:  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year  was  distii^(uished  by  its  obstinale  resist* 
ance  to  this  medicine. 

If  we  ascend  a  year  higher,  or  to  1780-1,  ire  ahall 
meet  witli  an  equal  diversity  of  symptoms.    ^  These  fi> 
vers''  (intermittepts),  says  Sir  Geoige  Baker,  <<  were  in 
general  no  other  than  the  common  ague;  but  in  thepmcna  - 
inland  counties  of  EngUind,  they  weise.  4>fiipn  atlepdnll 
with  peculiarities  eytraordiiyiry  and  alarming,    JEW  4he 
cold  fit  was  acoompapied  by  ispasm  an4  6tifiieas:or  tihs  • 
whole  body ;  the  jaws  bmng  fiwd»  the  eyea  starii^  aid  • 
the  pulse  very  small  and  weakw — In.  many  cases  deUfliHm .  * 
was  added  to  spasm,  und^  both  which.  qmptoBM  *^i^ 
patient  laboured  quite  to  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,    ikni^  -. 
though  the  senses  returned  when  the  fever  subsided,  yet- 
a  coiwulsive  twitching  of  the  extremities  continiucd  even 
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ID  >^  ivMnpAUiskniSy  to  such  »  ^kg^ree^  tbot  U  was  zrot     giw.  h. 
pottiiblf)tadU(tu;igui9h  the  modoa  of  tbe  artery  cNt  tjbie  ^^^^^ 

'¥  TlikfiBwr  bad«very  kind  of  \$mtj;  andf  whedber  PecuKu-iy 
atiU  ftml  AOc«B&ion  it  yffsxe  a  quotidian,  a  tertiao,  or  a.  ^'^'^"^^ 
quajrtra^  it  was  very  apt  tq  cbanga  from  one  typ^  to 
anodber.    Sometimes  it  returned  two  dfiys  siiooessively» 
and  missed  the  third)  and  sometimes  it  became  oontiAoaL 
I  amool  infcirmed  that  any  died  qf  this  fever  whilst  it 
iDtotai^tted.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  many  counHy . 
poaglkt  whose  illpess  had,  at  its  bqpnning^  pot  on  the 
app^aianoe  of  inlermissiasi,  becoming  d^irious,  sunk 
under  it  in  four  or  five  days.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,.  Often  nged 
and  very  well  attested,  that  in  many  places,  whilst  THa  founds 

HtHSBrKAinB  OF  T!Hfi  HIGH  O BOUNDS '  W£Itn  HAKASSSD   and  not  in 
9T.  TBia  Fava^,  in  its  WOBST   FOBM,   imosa   of  TH^   lo^grou 
SUBJACBNT  VAUiEVa  WERE   NOT  AFFECTED  BY  IT*      The 

pecgjik  of  Bositon  and  of  the  neighbouripg  villages,  in 
tbp'jnidst  of  the  Fens,  were  in  geneml  healiby*  at  a 
tin9(»  wlwo  this  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  aspr^  ^eva^ 
fiifnatinng  of  Lincolnshire^  and  other  ef^amples  of  a  like 
kind  base  abrea^  been  notiped  *«    It  is  likewise  singa-  Amon^  fe- 
laj^apd  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  many  families  tbi»  fe«  ^hwte 
nuda  aervsnts  were  nearly  eii^mpted  fi:o»  a  disease .  rather  than 
which  very  few  rnsle  servants,  especially  the  labourers  ^brmd. 
in  tfan  opep  afir,  escaped^    But  the  disUnguishing  obi^  obctmate 
racCes  «f  ibts  fever  was  its  obstinate  resistance  lo  the  Pe«  resistance 
nnipk4wrk;  nar,  indeed,  wea^  Uia  prevalence  of  the  dis* 
eaaa  tame  obaervaWe.thaA  th^  in^cacy  ot  thie  vetnedy. 
ThriVfli^tJ^e  qiWltitiei  of  the  bark  usnalfy  gvreA  w>^Pe 
eadieded,  thi»  fit  was  apt  las  latuwii  rarely  alteted,  eith^' 
wMi  rasp^ot'to  tbalima  of  infaaon,  oy  tb»  intensahess- . 
cf^be^yinploflisi  an^joat  as  if  m>  mesnahad  been  used . 
toryvavaot'itt.  A  4radwi  of  the  bark  in  powder  was. 
fteqncm^y  adwoistesed  evesy  seaond  hoarrwithoataMstr 


■*>i'   —  M'Jf.'.i'     ».' '  ■     I II  *■■■■»    >.■»■■  ^»i>    m*  H   t 


•  airCHIitrt  Blana^  Select  I^ffiertMkmft  p«  Uh  Bra.  Ltndi  ISSS* 
t  Med.  Tnos,  Loc  eitat. 
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In  casting  oiir  eyes  over  the  great  diversity  of  me^i-^ 
cines  that  have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  intermit* 
tents,  we  shall  find  that,  innumerable  as  they  are,  they 
may  be  arranged  under  two  general  heads,  tonics  and  an- 
tispasmodics ;  as  though,  long  before  the  time  of  Dr. 
CuUen,  his  two  principles  of  the  disease,  debility  and 
spasm,  had  been  uniformly  admitted  and  acted  upon. 

The  antispasmodics,  consbting  chiefly  of  stimulants, 
sedatives,  and  relaxants,  have  been  confined  to  the  term 
of  the  paroxysm,  with  a  view  to  weaken  and  shorten  it ; 
and  the  tonics,  consisting  principally  of  bitters  and  as-, 
tringents,  have  been  employed  throughout  the  intervals 
with  a  view  of  fortifying  the  system  agiunst  a  recurrence 
of  the  attack. 

In  discussing  the  medical  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  limit  ourselves  to  these  two' 
indications. 

It  was  a  favourite  practice  with  Bergius  to  anticipate 
the  cold  fit,  constituting  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm, 
by  pungent  stimulants,  in  the  hope  that  if  he  could  suc- 
cessfully combat  this  first  stage,  he  should  gain  a  com- 
plete victory,  not  only  over  the  individual  paroxysm, 
but  over  all  future  incursions.  His  favourite  medicines 
for  this  purpose  were  garlic,  mustard-seeds,  and  capsi-- 
cum,  which  in  his  day  was  described  under  the  name  of 
piper  Indicum.  And  he  boasts  of  having,  in  numerous 
instances,  completely  succeeded  with  each  of  these;  though 
he  admits  that  the  mustard-seeds  answered  best  in  vernal 
intermittents,  but. did  not  in  general  prove  sufficient  for 
the  autumnal  quartans.  The  Indian  practitioners,  I  may 
here  observe,  employ  chakka  or  ginger,  and  sometimes- 
tlie  sison  ammi  foK  the  same  purpose,  and  Dr.  Chisholm 
has  occasionally  succeeded  withscallions*,  Bqrgius, 
however,  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the  capsicum,  six 
grains  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving,  cpmbihed 
with  two  scruples  of  bay-berries  in  powder,  f^  incipiente 
primo  rigore";   and  of  repeating  it  every  day,  at  the 
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same  hour,  fi>r  three  or  four  times  in  succession.  And  Gxv.  IL 
he  ^ures  us  that  he  has  very  frequently  seen  obstinate  £^|^^^  , 
intennittents  removed  by  this  powder,  and  without  any  tent  few. 

*^1««^«A  Medical 

^  "Xhe  practice,  however,  has  not  been  equally  successful  inefl^tive 
in  other  hands ;  not  even  when  capsicum  has  been  given  ^  ^^^ 
in  a  much  larger  quantity,  or  exchanged  for  ammonia, 
treacle-mustard  (clypeola  J(mthlaspi\  or  black  or  white- 
pepper,  the  latter  of  which  is  only  the  former  denuded 
of  its  outward  tunic,  mixed  up  with  brandy  or  hoUands. 
They  have  all,  indeed,  sometimes  answered,  but  the  re- 
sult is  uncertain ;  and,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  if  the  medicine  do  not  succeed  upon 
a  lull  dose,  and  especially  when  combined  with  ardent 
spirit,  it  will  often  extend  its  influence  to  the  hot  fit,  and 
greatly  exacerbate  it;  and  not  unfrequently  convert  an 
intermittent  into  a  continued  fever.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  however 
varied.  The  least  pernicious  material  is  the  ammonia, 
but  then  it  is  also  the  least  effective. 

A  large  draught  of  cold  water  has  been  not  unfre-  ^^  ^^^ 
quently  had  recourse  to  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also,  gpumodic. 
in  a  few  instances,  with  success.  The  object  is,  by  taking 
it  about  half  an  hour  before  the  cold  fit  is  expected,  to 
excite  a  strong  re-action  and  powerfid  glow  over  the 
entire  system  agmnst  the  time  when  the  cold  fit  returns, 
and  thus  to  pre-occupy  the  ground ;  and,  by  disturbing 
pe  rq;ularity  of  the  type,  to  subdue  the  intermittent 
altogether.  But  this  plan  has,  perhaps,  more  firequendy 
£liI<^  than  the  preceding:  and  when  the  shivering  or 
^rrjpilation  produced  by  the  cold  water  has  not  been 
followed  with  a  stimulant  effect,  as  in  delicate  habits 
more  eq[>ecially,  it  has  often  continued  so  long  as  to  run 
into  the  term  of  the  febrile  cold  fit,  and  very  consider- 
fiUy  to  increase  its  power.  Ballonius  relates  a  case  in 
which  it  proved  fatal*. 

The  next  division  of  antispasmodics  which  have  been 
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Erected  agtfftst  tho- [i^ftrbxysm,  bx)d  esj^^ally  agiiindt 
the  rigot  with  whidi^  Inak^  its  dnset,  ils  s^srtiv^»raiid 
oPdMse  tbe  thief  hdTe  been  opiates,  which,  when,  giv^ 
in  the  form  of  laudanum  in  a  dose  of  from  thirty  to  fcxtty 
drop?  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  chill,  has,  in  many 
^ea^es  of  Intermittent^,  been  highly  benefictd ;  di|ttinisl^- 
kkg  tbe  duration  of  th^  stagey  and  moderating  Ms  sfm^ 
yitoms.  Dr.  Trotter  siiys  that  he  pt^cti^  this  pfetti 
with  general  advantage  in  an  epidemic  intermittent  thctt 
attacked  the  VengeaCdc^,  one  of  tbe  channel  fl^t  litidet 
Lord  Howet  and  adds  that,  ^'if  the  fir^  dose  of  ophitii 
did  not  produce  a  sensnble  r^ef  and  exhilanattoh  6£ 
jspirits  in  half  an  boar,  he  repeated  it,  and  never  found 
it  neoesffiuny  to  go  beyotid  li  second  dos^^.  Bit  GilbeiH; 
Blane  adverts  to  the  same  pfain  as  pUTsu^  at  WalcA^n^ 
Huiing  the  English  expedition  to  that  isbnd,  tod  ^th 
an  ^ual  success*. 

We  hove  already  seen,  however,  that  there  is  settle 
eanse  or  other,  probi^ly  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  that  baffles  on  one  o^casioh  die 
Iremedy  iioA  has  best  succeeded  on  another.  And  hence 
opium  has  often  failed  in  other  infermittents  in  every 
form,  but  especially  when  ^ven  in  the  cold  fit  'And 
bwing  to  this  diversity  of  effect  Dr.  Lind  diought  it  mort 
useful  in  the  hot  fit;  and  asserts  diat,  if  adrnftiistered to 
tire  extent  of  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  drop^i  ofIatfdanuf& 
half  an  hour*  after  the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit,  it  pt6^ 
duced  the  advantage  of  shortening  und  nioderatiing  fiie 
heat,  calmed  Are  anxiety  and  bead*>dche  which  are  uscnS 
cdnccmitants,  expedited  tbe  swe^mig  s6^  m«ld^'^ 
paro^stnk  more  regular,  and  sometime  litbppW  Ihe 
fever  alt^^ber.  .  i' 

Other  ]^y$icians  have  commencisd  with  t^da^aMi  r  MA 
where  these  are  selecTted,  the  andmoidsi  pi^epttitttlW^^a^ 
fe  be  preferred  to'  fpecacuan.  They  tend  more  dif^tfy 
towards  the  surface,  and,  where  it  is  us^fiit  to  exdte  i^o^ 
frdting,  which  is  often  tbe  case,  they  act  sdonef,  and 
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SMJOtpio'  tj^  aotmi. longer,  wd  hence  make  a^buble    OnKJlr 
eS>rt  to  epcal^Ate  the  sweeting  stage.    Ti»6  aotimotdel  i^^^^ 
pfie|Wicetiaiis  difo  cbicflj  from  each  otber  by  faavkig  the  tent  aurer^ 
X^gnluie  pert  of  die  antimony  dity  contain  in  a  move  or  ^^^^^ 
Ifiai  fofifale  state ;»  and  their  operation  wiU  (^n  irafy  ao«  AntfaM^t 
^pidimg  to  tlie  quanftty  or  quality  of  tbi^  acid  they  meet  n»i*^ 
w>A  IB  the  atoiiiiB<^ ;  and  hraee  the  diffevsent  effect  of  the  '"'^'^l^ 
:eia9e.piiepa]»tion  m  different  persons,  and  even  la  tne  often  affects 
asine.p»BO»  at  different  times.    The  rubinns  umimoMi^  dlv^utjL^' 
aranriiaenial  febrifuge  of  Craanen,  was  at  one  time  re-  difierenUy. 
,gfinfed' as  n  specific  in  intermitteats  on  the  contineDty 
and  was  in  particular  feyour  with  Stahl,  Dieterech,  Vogely 
aod  niaQj  other  pbyaiciims  of  reputation ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  siqierior  efficacy,  in  any  respe^  to 
the  antinMmial  powder  of  the  London  Cidkge. 
•  1V&  moat  efficacious  practice  which  I  have  witnessed,  ^^«i>»nu 
consists  in  uniting  rdaxants  with  opiates;  and^  wbete  ^Sb^uta. 
tbia  joint  effort  is  pursued,  ipecacuan  may  answer  as  well 
as  any  of  the  prepandAons  of  antimony.     We  cannot 
haTc^  fer  this  purpose,  a  more  useful  medicane  than  Dt^ 
r^»  powder;  and  it  shoidd  be  commenced  wsth-mnch 
earlier  than  is  consistent  with  the  usual  practice,  so  as 
not  to  9f|;ulate  the  hot  and  sweating  stages,  but  to  aati^ 
^pate  tbe  Isold  fit.    And  we  may  sdll  farther  add  to  the 
jp^n^drnta  of  the  medicine  a  full  dose  of  volatile  alkali 
with  gicat  advantage ;  for  it  is  in  this  form,  if  in  any, 
that  fPie  can  employ  stimulants  with  a  certainty  of  doing 
Utile  iiU8chie&  and  very  nearly  »  certainty  of  consider* 
afale  bei^efit.    lu  tbci  case  of  a  quartan  in  St.  Thomases  Case  sqc^ 
ij^tet  which  had  lasted  two  years.  Dr.  Fardjee  de-  ^tdX 
Irprmiuednpoa  this  plan ;  wd  prescribed  a  full  dose  of  Fordyce. 
Dover's  powd&t  with  a  sweating  draught  of  carbaaate  of 
anHnnjBJtfi  two  hours  before  the  paroxysm  was  aqpedad. 
kfsuwmi^  pei:fectly»  .  A  psofiise  perspiration  antiel*- 
fUM.  (be.pericid  of  the  cold  fit,  and  hereby  eiairely  pre- 
vented, it;  bash  was  next,  given  freely,  aad  this  obstinate 
sgoe  was  cured  in  a  few  days  \ 
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Haw  fiur  the  useof  Dippeirs  or  any  i>th«r  animal  oil 
might  be  serviceable  as  an  antispasmodic  in  intermittaits, 
I  cannot  say.  Dr.  Hoffinan  was  highly  impressed  ia 
their  fiiYour;  and  asserts  that  a  single  dose  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops,  given  six  hours  before  the  ao» 
cession  of  an  intermitting  fever,  will  frequently  prove  a 
complete  cure  to  the  complaint  They  appear  certainly 
to  be  sedative  and  diaphoretic,  and  it  is  said  that  Htm 
sweat  they  excite  by  a  single  dose  may  continue  for 
twenly-four  hours  without  languor  or  debility*  As  a 
medicine,  these  oils  hove  perhaps  been  thrown  aside  toa 
hastily. 

-  Whatever  be  the  relaxant  or  sudorific  employed,  it 
should  be  assisted  by  plentiful  potations  of  warm  diluents 
and  by  placing  the  patient  between  the  blankets  instead 
of  in  the  sheets  of  his  bed :  for  I  have  already  had  occfr* 
sion  to  observe  that  upon  these  auxiliary  means  depend, 
in  many  instances,  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  we 
have  in  view,  without  which  the  most  urgent  diapharetie 
exerts  itself  to  no  purpose. 

The  most  important  season,  nevertheless,  for  medical 
operation  is  in  the  intermission  of  the  paroxysms:  smee^ 
however  successful  we  may  be  in  moderating  the  febrile 
attack,  it  is  rarely  that  we  can  depend  upon  any  plaft 
which  may  then  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  fit 

The  opini<m  of  mankind  seems  to  have  conconed  in 
most  ages,  in  regarding  debility  as  either  the  proximste 
or  predisponent  cause  of  intermittents,  since  almost  the 
only  medicines  that  have  been  brou^t  forward  to  guanl 
against  the  recurrence  of  their  periodic  attacks  havebeoa 
TONICS,  with  the  sensible  qualities  of  bitterness  oc  aatriop* 
gency,  or  of  both. 

In  what  way  these  act  upon  the  moving  fflwe  al  anjr 
time,  and  particularly  in  the  disease  before  us,  we  cannot 
say  widi  any  dq;ree  of  precision.  Thetoneof  themo^riag 
fibre  depends  unquestionably  in  some  d^;i«8  mpoioL  Ibe 
slate  of  the  fibrous  material  itseli^  but  peih^  m  a 
modi  grasder  degree  upon  the  quantity  or  qnaUty  of  die 
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J»kmmjJ»'^kilss^estromVh^^  brain  and  is  cpm-     GiLu. 
i^MfMMed  ib^tlw  «m)u«  structtire,  or  as  it  is  modified  in  ^^^ 
m^  ^^Mffclitfllr  set  of  fibres.   '  We  have  great  reason  for  *  tent  few. 
briiMii%  Jhat  astringeifts,' in  produdng  tone>  act  upon  ^£*?j 
tlA^fll}lt>tBft'Jritft^iM  itself, 'for V^  find  tliem  operating  trMtment 
i«#lllMiliiMy«rn{ioitaiumal  fibres  both  in  a  living  and     ^ 
a^^teud^indMoii.     Bik  whether,  as  Dr.  Cuilen  conjee- 
trnfisf^bi^i^  part  6f  bitters  alone'to  act  upon  the  ner- 
tmk  fmw4»^w  livbg  principle  which  adheres  to  them, 
aadiqieciaUy  in  the  rery  singular  manner  in  which  he 
HffMkim  "them  as  actings  Is  a  ^ferent  question ;  and 
the  present  is  not  the  place  for  ent^ng  upon  it. 
iiii^'W0  d^QiempIate  die  nervous  fluid  as  a  peculiar  se- 
cMfMi^^uiid  the  braiii  as  the  secreting  organ,  we  can 
riMHg^^eoilceii^  that  the  component  parts  of  this  organ 
asiHtH  M*of  any  other  may  be  invigorated  by  medicines 
tUitiMii^e  a  peculiar  influence  on  its  structure,  and  pro* 
bM^'^eoncentrste  and  give  tension  to  its  fibres;  and 
liMfyill*ief»i9e^^aaai<ie  hereof,  it  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  secreting  its  proper  fluid  in  greater  abundance^  or  si 
H^a'tiMMiiurr  perfection.  And  we  can  also  reatEIy  cdHf* 
caffptfaat  eudi  efiects  may  be  prodncaed  by  both  bitters 
atfinMii^iilS)  as  welliis  by  mediein^  that  possess  none 
edwbi  iifiiMi  ■■  quafities,  though  these  are  ^e  most  ob» 
vfltetkKlMrep^ralioDr.  Butshotddwe^TrithDr.CuUen,  Cuiwn'f 
affrm  that  the  same  bitter  employed  in  the  same  propor-  ^^[P^lSff 
iiia,T|jiflrfCM'iiiB  both  tone  and  atony,  einergy  and  debHi^;  toiy. 
tliil^tl  4Milk  earea  the  gout,  and  oacaaoDB  it;  that  em- 
•ph<^  hi^^  oestnn  time  it  effects  th€f  fiMner,  aiid,  after 
the  latter ;  and  shoald  we  beyond  thiis  affirm, 
duit  tlK  Aervous*  fluid  is  not  a  secretion, 
of  liie  brain;  that  It  admitsiicitfaer 
ef  increase  nor  diminntion ;  is  changeable  in  its  state,  but 
wSAttolgeridA  ifei  its^eaasnce;  becomes  excited  and  Vxil- 
kii^Mi^#«taef  md  -&lis  in  Ita  energy,  but  experiencea*  ' 
ni|<il«giafliftii  idhMiBposifeiaii,  orTecvuSt  tf  (i^ry  otlfeit  - 
liiitf IjiftiiP'li^hm  ftiiMif  iiiiwiiiiT  it,  weshooldtrairerhyt^ '^ 
a  MiyiiM»> tf  i»L4«|ji  J^n^  sad  only  eaBghten  omrsehea 
witt^rnmUmmi^^  Or.  Cuttoi^  «fiMJn^^!lie'kAaM  ' 
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Oik.  il  self,  18  a  work  of  no  ordinary  stamp ;  it  is  full  of  immor- 
in^mL  ^}^9  ^^^  mixed  up  with  weak  and  perishable  malefials^ 
tent  fever.  Of  the  remedies  appertaining  to  the  one  or  the  other 
^^^J  of  the  two  divisions  we  are  now  considering^  those  of 
tn^tment.  astringents  and  bitters,  the  cinchona  Or  Peruvian  bark. 
Cinchona,  which  unites  both  qualities  in  itself^  is  on  every  account 
entitled  to  our  first  attention* 

This  valuable  medicine,  which  some  practitioners  are 
^>t  to  despise  or  thmk  lightly  of  in  the  present  day,  has 
never  been  altogether  without  its  opponents ;  and  there 
are  many  &cts  respecting  its  operation,  which,  if  not 
altogether  anomalous,  are  of  very  difficult  scdution. 
History  of        Peruvian  bark,  according  to  the  authority  of  Don  Jo- 
ductionTinto  ^P^  VUlerobel,  a  Spanish  physician  noticed  by  Badus, 
Europe.        uras  first  brought  to  Spain  in  the  year  16S2 ;  but  here, 
as  in  every  other  country,  it  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the  medical  profession ; 
and  consequently  was  very  rarely  made  use  of,  and  un- 
questionably would  have  sunk  into  oblivion  but  for  the 
jBCtivity  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  who  continued  zealously 
to  recommend  it,  and  to  import  large  quantities  of  it 
from  their  brethren  in  South  America.    Through  these 
means  it  was  at  last  recommended  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 
in  1661,  as  a  medicine  perfectly  innocuous  and  salutary : 
and  a  Schedula  Romana,  drawn  up  under  the  sanction 
of  the  physician  to  his  holiness,  pointed  out  in  express 
terms,  the  time  and  proportion  in  which  the  bark  was 
to  be  taken.     Unfortunately  the  time  stated  was  Jrigore 
Jebrili  incipientCj  ^  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
fit":  and  it  being  administered  in  this  manner  with  only 
temporary  benefit  to  the  Archdu^Le  Leopold  of  Austria^ 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  it  immediately  fell  into  great 
discredit  with  a  very  large  and  learned  part  of  the  me-, 
dical  community  of  Europe ;  and  a  most  acrianomous 
warfare  was  instantly  waged  in  every  quarter  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  combatants  on  both  sides  seemed 
more  desirous  of  victory  than  of  truth* 
When  in-         Jn  our  own  country  the  bark  began  to  become  popu<» 
into  Eng.     lar  about  I655*.    In  1658,  Mr.  Underwood,  an  Alder* 

land. 
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msn  of  tbe  city  of  London,  died  while  using  it,  and  was    Gen.  ir. 
iD^tatttly  reported  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  power ;  ^^J^^^. 
and  so  prejudicial  was  the  effect  of  this  rumour,  that  tent  fever. 
OcmwdU,  who  was  attacked  with  an  agne  in  the  same  ^^^ 
year,  was  suffered  to  languish  and  at  length  to  die  without  treatment. 
ai>  exhihttion  of  the  bark,  his  physicians  being  afraid  to 
make  a  trial  of  it  in  consequence  pf  the  fatal  accidents 
tiial  had  so  lately  accompanied  its  use :  in  the  words  of 
Morton,  ^^  nondum  vires  corticis  in  hoc  veneno  subigen- 
do,  saltern  hie  loci,  comprobatse  erant"*. 

la  England,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  ^^°"  ^ 
there  was  a  great  conflict  of  opinion.  Dr.  Prejean,  who  nanwi  ^" 
bolb  preceded  and  succeeded  Dr.  Harvey  as  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  appears  openly  to  have  ad- 
vocated its  employment  in  1658,  according  to  facts  ad- 
verted to  by  Sir  George  Baker  in  his  admirable  arti- 
de  on  intermittent  feversf,  from  which  these  hints  are 
chiefly  drawn  up.  Dr.  Brady,  professor  of  physic  at 
Cambridge,  appears  equally  to  have  countenanced  it ;  as 
does  Dr.  Willis  according  to  his  own  statement:  while 
Dr.  Morton  professed  himself  inexperienced  upon  its 
virtues,  and  Dr.  Sydenham  was  decidedly  adverse  to  its 
use. 

Sydenham,  however,  was  a  man  of  reason  and  libera-  Candour  of 
lity.  His  prejudices,  and  especially  those  derived  from  ^ 
the  hypothesis  that  a  fever  is  a  fermentation-  in  the  blood 
Taiaed  by  nature  to  throw  off  some  peccant  matter  at  the 
fiurfiu^e,  «nd  which  ought  not  therefore  to  be  checked  in 
its  course,  however  wise  it  may  be  to  moderate  it  in  its 
violenee,  were  all  at  arms  i^ainst  the  use  of  the  bark  un- 
der any  circumstances :  and  the  mischievous  efiects  to 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  in  some  instances,  and 
its  total  inertness  in  more,  gave  a  sanction  to  suspicion, 
if  it  did  not  justify  hostility.  But  he  was  determined  to 
waftoh  it  for  a  still  longer  period  through  all  its  variable 
efiects,  and  to  abide  by  the  result  when  &irly  cast  up.  He 
soon  became  sensible  that  it  was,  in  most  cases,  a  power- 

-•      ■      I  I      n         I     I  I  -    -        •  •  "'  ' ^^^~ 
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fill  engine ;  that  in  many  inatances  it  was  highly  servicear 
ble ;  and  that  in  those  in  which  it  failed,  the  miscarriage 
was  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  some  error  in  handling  it^ 
than  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  drug  itself. 

Sydenham  had  sufficient  ground  for  this  last  conclu- 
sion. The  mode  in  which  it  was»  at  this  time,  usually 
administered,  was  in  doses  of  two  drachms  given  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the 
time  selected  for  the  purpose  was  during  the  existence  of 
the  paroxysm.  It  is  moreover  highly  probable  that  it 
was  sometimes  considerably  adulterated,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  it  in  any  considerable  quantity* 

In  1658)  we  learn  from  Sturmius,  who  warmly  pa^ 
tronized  its  use,  that  pure  bark  was  so  scarce  qn  the 
continent,  that  twenty  doses  of  the  powder  were  sold  at 
.Brussels  for  sixty  florins,  for  the  purpose  of  l^iiig  sent 
to  Paris;  and  that  this  order  so  completely  exhai^sted 
the  apothecary's  stock,  that  he  himself  was  incapable  of 
obtaining  any  even  at  that  price.     And  hence  for  the 
use  of  one  patient,  who  was  attacked  with  an  obstinate 
intermittent  fever  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  June^following  be- 
fore he  could  obtain  a  supply*.     Nor  was  it  less  difficult 
to  be  procured  at  Brussels,  than  ^n  many  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  for  Bartholine,  then  residing  at  Copenhagen, 
having  received  as  a  great  rarity  a  present  of  three 
doses,  or  six  drachms,  of  the  powder,  from  some  firiends 
who  had  brought  it  from  Italy,  was  induced  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  on  a  lady  who  had  a  quartan  fever.     Of  this 
small  portion  the  first  dose,  or  two  drachms,  was  rejected 
from  the  patient's  stomach ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this  accident,  and  consequently  the  loss  of 
his  entire  stock,  the  administrater  macerated  his  two 
remaining  doses  in  wine  for  forty  hours,  and  gave  the 
infusion  during  two  successive paroaysms.    The  only  eflfect 
was,  that  the  fever  was  changed  from  a  double  to  a  sin- 
gle quartan.    And  here  the  experimenter  was  oblig^  to 


^  jpebrifigi  Peruviani  Vindiciaruoi  Pars  priori  p.  Si.  Afltwerpw  1S50. 
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sCopy  as  hftTing  no  more  materials  to  proceed  with*.  Bbt    Gsm.  ii. 
even  in  ISIS,  when  the  same  pretesLt  for  sophisticating  it  iJ^h- 
no  longer  existed,  Morton  complains  that  the  bark  of-  tent  fever. 
ferred  for  sale  was  become  so  inert,  corrupt,  and  adultera-  ^^cai 
ted  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  proportion  from  treatment. 
two  drachms,  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  ounces  for  a 
single  dose.     And,  thus  given  by  wholesale,,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  still  more  mischief  should  result  from  its 
abundance  than  from  its  scarcity,  whatever  might  be  the 
puri^  or  impurity  of  its  quality. 

To  guard  against  all  the  evils  that  seemed  to  accom-  Sydenhun't 
pany  its  use,  Sydenham  proposed  to  himself  the  follow-  '^*****^ 
ing  regulations: 

Firstly,  To  be  peculiarly  cautious  in  the  quality  of  the 
bark  he  employed;  and  to  allow  of  no  intermixture, 
whether  from  fraud  or  a  view  of  increasing  its  virtue. 

Secondly,  To  administer  the  bark  in  the  intervals  in- 
stead of  in  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever.  * 

Thirdly,  To  give  it  after  tlie  rate  of  two  scruples  every 
four  hours,  instead  of  two  drachms  twice  a-day  after  the 
Schedttlfi  Romana. 

Under  these  regulations  the  bark  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired all  the  success  to  which  it  has  at  any  time  pre- 
tendM ;  and  modern  practice  has  added  litde  to  their 
value. 

The  most  important  of  them  is  that  which  effected  a  Admim*- 
chafige  in   the   period  of  exhibiting   the   bark.     But  thea|»y. 
whether  the  merit  of  first  suggesting  this  improvement  '^y*  % 

«       1  c»    1      I  tn  %  .       whom  first 

be  due  to  Sydenham,  or  to  some  -contemporary  of  his,  suggetted. 
we  cannot  at  present  very  accurately  determine.     He  is, 
indeed,  the  only  person  who  openly  lays  a  claim  to  it, 
and  asserts  that  he  was  led  to  this  alteration  after  deeply 
pondering  the  subject — diu  multumque  apud  se  agebat: 
yet  Morton  who  published  his  Pyretologia  in  1692,  only  Morton*^ 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Sydenham,  asserts,  some*  ^"^^ 
what  loosely  indeed,  that  during  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  yearsf  he  had  beenin  the  habit  of  giving  this  an* 

*  Thdmie  BdmbdUfli  Hist  Aiut.  H  Med.  CetlL  v.  Hift.  L.  Hafhiie,  1661. 
t  Pa.  114^132. 
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tidote,  as  he  calls  it,  in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  to 
persons  of  all  ages  and  constitutions;  that  he  had  cured 
every  species  of  intermittent  with  it  quickly  and  radically; 
and  had  found  it  more  expedient  to  give  it  in  the  inter- 
vals than  in  the  fits.  While  Lister,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  both  Sydenham  and  Morton,  and  who  treats 
neither  of  them  with  respect,  directly  accuses  Sydenham, 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  of  having  copied  his  mode  of 
giving  the  bark  £rom  the  miserable  mountebank  TalbcH*, 
who  was  its  inventor; — auctore  suo,  misero  illo  agyrta 
Talbor*.  Talbor  or  Tabor,  however,  is  scarcely  open 
to  the  stigma  of  being  a  mountebank.  He  concealed,  in- 
deed, his  preparation  of  the  bark,  but  he  had  been  regu- 
larly initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  medicine  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  an  apothecary  at  Cambridge:  was  the 
most  successful,  and  therefore  the  most  popular  employer 
of  the  bark  in  his  day;  acquired  a  higher  reputation  in 
this  lin^  of  practice  than  any  other  individual  whatever; 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  Charles  IL 
against  all  the  influence  of  the  College ;  was  specially 
sent  for  to  Paris  to  take  the  dauphin  under  his  care ; 
succeeded  in  curing  him ;  and  afterwards  divulged  hb 
arcanum  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  Lewis  XIV. :  by  which 
it  was  found  to  be  an  infusion  of  the  powder  of  bark  in 
port  wine  as  a  cordial. 

The  best  form  of  administering  it  has  hitherto  been 
held  its  powder,  ^^  potissima  virtus  in  toto  jacet"  says 
Professor  Frank.  But  it  is  often  found  that  the  stomach 
will  not  bear  it  in  this  form ;  and  hence,  modem  chemistry 
has  been  at  work  to  provide  various  others :  the  best  of 
which  appear  to  be  those  which  consist  of  its  essentid 
principle,  now  suflSciently  ascertained  to  be  a  peculiar 
bitter  alkali,  separated  from  the  woody  fibre,  and  neutra* 
lized  into  a  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid*  The  French 
chemists  have  put  us  into  possession  of  two  distinct  saks 
of  this  kind — quinine  and  cincbonine,  of  which  the 


*  M.  Lister  Octo  Ezerdtationes  Mcdidnales  i»  Coxt  Ferur.  exhiboidi 

tempore. 
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fimner  is  the  more  powerful^  and  both  appear  to  have    OmAL 
been  employed  with  great  success  in  the  removal  of  in-  intell^u- 
tennitteiit  fevers,  in  cases  where  the  stomadl  has  uniform-  tent  ffrftr. 
ly  rejected  both  the  gross  powder  and  the  decoction'^,,  ^kdkai 
The  dose  of  the  first  for  an  adult  may  vary,  from  five  treatmenw 
grains  to  half  a  scruple,  and  still  more  has  been  given 
without  ill  effects ;  of  the  second,  the  dose  may  be  from 
tengrainstohalfadrachmf.  The  ordinary  ill  effects  from  Sfiectt  of 
an  over-dose  are  nausea,  head-ache  and  vomiting^:.  *  Dr* 
£Iliotson  has  also  employed  the  quinine  alone  in  its  alka« 
line  and  impurer  state,  as  being  far  less  expensive  than 
the  sulphate,  and  apparently  with  equal  success  $;  but  in 
this  case,  the  remedial  power  being  less  concentrated,  the 
dose  must  be  nearly  doubled.     Peruvian  bark  has  more- 
over given  forth  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  French 
diemists,  a  peculiar  acid,  as  well  as  the  above  alkalies, 
which  they  have  characterized  by  the  name  of  Quinic  or  Quinic,  or 
Rinic:    but  the  remedial  powers  of  which  have  not  ^^^^^ 
hitherto  been  sufiiciently  ascertained  for  general  prfictice. 

But  as  under  whatever  form,  in  whatever  quantity,  and  Cinciiooa 
at  whatever  time  the  bark  is  given,  it  is  not  found  to  be  ^^^^* 
a  specific,  not  only  in  every  individual,  but  in  every  in-  and  why. 
termittent ;  we  are  again  driven  to  a  principle  I  have  al- 
ready ventured  to  lay  down,  that  in^mittents  of  all 
kinds  are  occasionally  influenced  in  their  character  by 
idiosyncrasies  or  the  temperament  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  it  is  hence,  of  considerable  importance  to  know 
what  other  medicines  have  the  strongest  claim  to  atten- 
tion, when,  from  accidental  circumstances,  the  best  fiuls 
common  efkcL 


Tlnsj  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  was  Heoce 
the  case  in  the  singular  intermittents  that  prevailed  both  ^^  ^^^^ 
in  this  metropolis  and  in  the  country  in  the  year  1  ?87»  in  should  be 
which  the  bark  seemed  to  have  no  energy  whatever,  not^'  *^*^^ 


*  Dc  Cur.  Hem.  Morb.  EpiL  Tome  1.  p.  64« 
f  Jounu  de  Phannacie^  passim  I8S1.  Pellatier,  Cayentoa»  ChcmeL 
\  M^endie^  Formulaire  pour 'la  Preparation  eSt  TEmpbi  de  plusieur« 
UABameoE,  p.  49.  Firif  1820. 
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witfastfldding  that  its  genninenegs  was  Boffideiitiy  tcstHt 
wui  proved.  In  coofequence  of whkh  the  f^Kriftige|ioweffS 
of  various  other  medicines  were  attentively  studied  and^ 
appreciated.  In  some  instances  other  medicines  ware 
mixed  with  the  bark,  and  seemed  to  a  certain  eadent  Ui 
call  forth  its  proper  power ;  a  mixture  of  bark  Mid  alum,, 
answered  in  some  casesi  but  produced  disappointment  iir 
others.  '^  The  crude  sal  ammoniac'^  says  Dr.  Fetrie^ 
who  was  physician  to  the  hospitid  at  Lincoln,  <^  had  noc 
a  more  certain  e&ct.  Several  women  were  cured  in  aA 
hospital  by  what  is  called  the  Dutch  remedy  for  an  ag«ie ) 
whidi  is  compounded  of  the  bark  and  ct«am  of  lartary 
eaoh  two  ounces,  and  sixty  cloves  powdered.  A  drachm^' 
and  a  half  of  this  powder  was  taken  every  third  hour. 
Yet  this  likewise  frequently  fiiiled.  We  at  last  thought 
that  we  had  faUen  on  a  specific  in  the  powder  of  bay-' 
leaves,  plucked  from  the  tree  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
It  was  given  from  one  to  tw6  scruples  in  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  fit  This  powder  was  very  efficacious  in 
preventuig  the  fits  in  many  cases,  where  the  baric,  in 
the  largest  quantity,  had  been  unsuccessful.  But  almost 
all  who  used  it  had  a  relapse  in  the  space  of  a  fertni^ty 
three  weeks,  or  a  month.  One  patient,  just  at  the  time 
the  fit  was  expected,  took  sixty  drops  of  the  Thebaic 
tincture.  On  this  be  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  aweated 
profusely,  and  escaped  the  fever,  not  only  then  but  at 
two  successive  periods.  Eight  quartans  in  the  hospital^ 
and  four  in  private  practice,  were  entirely  cured  by  one 
drachm  of  the  theriaca  andromAchi,  the  sameof  theanoot 
of  calamus  aromaticus  in  powder,  and  fifteen  gnuas  df 
salt  of  tartar.  This  mixture  was  taken  in  warm  ale  or 
wine  and  water,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fit*-;— Never-t 
theless  I  must  confess  that  I  met  with  several  cases  where 
no  medicine  prevailed ;  and  many  patients  ^fl^^pftirmig  of 
relief  lefl  themselves  to  nature ;  some  of  whom  went  into 
a  pulmonary  consumption,  jaundice,  or  dropsy.  Many, 
whom  I  thought  cured  of  quartans,  lately  rdapsed.  I 
have  now  on  the  hospital  books  four  patients,  ill  of  quar^ 
tan  fevers,  who  have  received  no  benefit;  and  I  have  no 
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h^  Wft  bitt  in  a  long  course  <)f  dedhitmeiit  bitUflr^  «nd    0«if.il. 
tinctnnt  snera,  aidaJ  by  the  appi^Miching  sutnmer."*^        tn't^it. 

Morton's  medicine,  of  one  scruple  of  chamomile  teotfever.^ 
flowerS)  ten  gmins  of  salt  of  wormwood,  and  the  same  ^^^ 
qoantity  of  cidx  of  antimony,  giten  every  sixth  hour,  is  tiotnMt* 
said  to  have  subdued,  in  the  metropolis,  an  dbstinats  Morton'f 
tertian  in  two  instances*    And  Dr.  Hebefden  found  that  ^^^^ 
two  di%udim6  of  the  powder  of  myrrh,  talten  just  before  Heberdea'i, 
the  time  of  the  expected  fit,  relieved  a  patient  from  an 
ague  which  for  a  long  time  had  resisted  the  power  of 
die  bark,  though  taken  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  red-bark  was  now  also  tried  for  the  first  dme:  it  ?!^^ 
was  proved  to  be  of  unquestionably  superior  virtue  to  duoed, 
that  in  common  use ;  but  even  a  moderate  dose  of  it  so 
often  oppressed  the  stomach  and  excited  nausea  and  ^^^^ 
vomiting,  probably  produced  by  its  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  resin,  that,  writing  at  this  very  period,  £Br 
OeOfge  Baker  tdls  us,  "  I  have  for  some  time  avoided 
thense  of  it"    It  contains,  however,  by  fiur  the  largest  ^^  conuiu 
proportion  of  quinine,  and  is  now  usually  selected  for  nine.  ^"^ 
dii^  purpose. 

I  may  here  observe  that  in  die  East  a  variety  of  other  ^f^ 
astringent  and  bitter  barlcs  are  also  employed  both  by  injhiu     ^ 
native  and  European  practitioners,  and  apparendy  in 
tboee  regions  with  oonsiderabte  advantage ;  as  that  called 
in  honour  of  Van  Swieten,  Swietenia^ftrj/f^ft,  so  warmly  Metenia. 
reoommended  by  Dr.  Roxburgh :  that  of  the  i3ead»t6a 
(Mdia  JMedarach)  and  the  Tdlicherry  bark.     It  does  Azedaradk 
not  appear  that  these  were  made  trial  of  in  the  practice  TdHcheny. 
just  adverted  to^  but  they  have  been  employed  since, 
yet  with  a  ftr  less  success  in  this  part  of  the  world  than 
they  seem  to  produce  in  India. 

Arsenic  was  also  tried  in  combination  with  opium.  Anenic  ge- 
lt it  admitfesd  that  it  often  effected  a  cure ;  but  was  fi^^j^^u 
que&tly  productive  of  violent  vomitings,  colic,  and  dysen-  at  fint  «ai^  ^ 
tety.    It  seeme  however  to  have  been  given  at  this  period  ^'^ 
in  a  scMewhat  rude  and  onscieiitifio  form.    <*  Arsenic'V 
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says  the  distinguished  writer  whom  I  have  just  cited,  <<  is 
mentioned  in  books  as  a  febrifuge,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
substances  of  which  we  are  not  as  yet  so  far  masters,  as 
to  be  able,  by  any  art,  to  render  it  transferable  from  the 
list  of  poisons  to  our  Materia  Medica ;  and  it  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for  an  intermittent  fever 
whilst  an  intermittent  fever  is  less  formidable  than  ar- 
senic/' But  to  this  substance  we  shall  have  to  return 
presendy. 

If  the  praxis,  therefore,  frequently  failed  which  was  in 
use  about  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  by  no  means  for 
want  of  distinguished  abilities,  great  diversity  of  means, 
or  an  ample  field  for  experiment.  And,  although  a  few 
other  medicines  have  since  been  submitted  to  trial,  or 
some  few  of  the  same  in  improved  forms,  I  am  afraid  we 
have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  much  clearer  iliomi*- 
nation  or  superior  success  ia  our  own  d^y. 

We  may  not,  indeed,  be  disposed  to  encourage  the 
ferther  trial  of  such  operose  preparations  as  milk  boiled 
just  seventyHseven  times  over  *,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  charms  of  the  above  period ;  but  I  have 
heard  of  several  remedies  in  high  fevour  and  in  commoa 
use  among  ourselves,  which  have  as  little  claim  to  dis-- 
tinction. 

The  chief  bittebs  and  astringents  that  have  been 
called  into  requisition,  independently  of  those  already 
noticed,  are,  gentian,  cascarilla,  willow-bark,  nux  vomica, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-bay,  or  prunus  Jjornxxera- 
sus  s  the  chief  astringents,  tormentil,  galk,  and  oak- 
bark  ;  the  bark  of  both  species  of  the  swietenia  or  maho- 
gany tree;  avens  or  caryophyUata  (the  geum  urhanmL 
Linn.),  the  Lycopus  Buropdaa  of  the  same  naturalist, 
called  in  Piedinont,  where  it  is  supposed  to  rival  the  bark. 
Herb  China,  alum,  and  several  of  the  metallic  oxydea. 

To  all  these  a  common  remark  may  be  applied,  that^ 
where  they  have  been  of  real  service^  it  has  generally,, 
though  not  in  every  instance,  seemed  to  arise  from  their 


•  Bphein.  Nat.  Cur.  Deccxa  Ann.  ni.  Tm.  Obi.  48. 
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umtiDg  the  two  qualities  of  a  bitter  and  an  astringent^     Gnr.  IL 
and  that  they  have  rarely  answered  where  there  has  been  i^°^,!J!5t. 
only  one  of  these  qualities  to  depend  upon*    Thus  tor-*  tent  fever, 
menti],  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegetable  astringents  ^^^ 
we  possess,  and  gentian  one  of  our  most  powerful  vege-  treatment* 
taUe  hitters,  succeed  so  rarely  alone,  that  no  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  upon  them ;  but  when  given  in  combi- 
natioD,  they  almost  rival  the  virtue  of  cinchona;  and 
have  occasionally  succeeded  where  the  latter  has  &iled« 
^  Joiaedy"  says  Dr.  Cnlien,  <^  with  galls  or  tormentil,  in 
eqoal  parts,  and  givoi  in  sufficient  quantity,  gentian  has 
not  filled  in  any  intermittents  of  this  country  in  which  I 
have  tried  it''* 

There  is,  however,  a  principle^  independently  of  bit-  ^"*  ****-. 
temess  and  astringency,  that  seems  absolutely  necessary  yotaeu 
to  enter  into  conjunction  with  these,  in  order  to  give  full  ^^  ^'^ 
efficacy  to  any  medicine  employed  as  a  febrifuge  in  in»  known  pti». 
termittents ;  and  a  principle  that  has  hitherto  eluded  all  ^P^ 
research.    For  if  the  cure  depended  upon  the  intensity 
of  a  bitter  and  an  astringent  quality  alone^  gaUS)  oak* 
bark,  and  mahogany-bark  ought  to  succeed  better,  not 
only  that  an  union  of  tormentil  and  gentian,  or  chamo- 
mile and  alum,  which  have  also  been  found  very  service- 
able, but  than  cinchona  itself;  which  every  one  knows 
they  do  not,  although,  when  Peruvian  bark  cannot  be 
obtained,  they  become  desirable  substitutes* 

The  nu3c  vomica  and  Igiiatius's  bean  (strycfanos  j^^  NuzTOBoica. 
vamicoj  and  ignatia  amaroy  Linn.)  combine,  with  an  in* 
tesse  bitter,  a  most  active  narcotic,  virtue ;  and  how  fiur 
the  last  may  be  peculiarly  opposed  to  a  recurrence  of 
that  spasm  on  the  extrane  vessels  which  constitutes  the 
odd  fit,  it  is  difficult  to  determine*  M.  Bourieuf  from 
his  own  practice  strongly  recommends  the  latter,  and 
PauUini  %  and  Aaskow  §  the  former.  If  Dr.  Fouquier's 
remark  be  well  founded,  which  we  shall  have  occasicm 
to  notice  more  at  large  when  treating  of  paralysis,  that 


*  MaL  Med.  Part  ii.  Ch.  u.  p.  72. 
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iheM  poiMOM  hflt«  a  power  of  AugtiMnting  ttttgy  in  de-* 
Ulitatdd  miupeuldr  fibres,  while  they  leave  those  in  health 
unafi^oied,  we  can  aocoatit  for  some  paft  of  the  success 
which  has  been  so  yauntingly  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
cfise  of  intermittent^.  But,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  toft  this  purpose  befof  e  the  public  for  upwards 
of  ft  eentury^  the  Inft^ueticy  of  their  use  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument Ihftt  they  aM  Hot  much  e&tilled  to  commenda- 
tion. *  In  ft  very  smftll  dose,'*  says  Dr.  Colleti,  *<  the . 
ftba  Sanett  Ignatit  haft  the  eff^t  of  curing  intertmtteat 
fevers.*^  But  whether  he  reports  this  from  his  own 
practice,  nr  from  that  of  others,  we  cannot  eicactly  de- 
termine :  nor  does  he  tell  us  what  is  the  small  dose  he 
refers  to.  I  hftVe  tried  the  nuz  Vomica  to  the  extent  of 
eight  grains  in  powder  every  six  hoare  for  an  adult  under 
palsy,  without  any  mischievous  efiects  except  a  slight 
stupor  in  the  head.  And  much  beyond  this  we  cannot 
proceed  with  prudence.  Hofifaian  gives  the  case  of  a 
^1  often  years  of  age,  who  was  killed  by  taking  fifteen 
grains  of  it,  divided  into  two  doses,  for  an  obstinate 
quartan  f. 

'nie^laoro'-cerasus  was  at  one  time,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Brown  Langrish,  a  common  medicine  in  his  neigb» 
bourbood  for  the  cure  of  agues  t :  but  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  dose  or  mode  of  administering  it.  Its  properties 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  bitter  almonds ;  and  Dt^ 
Bergins  informs  us  that  he  has  ftequen'tly  prescribed  an 
emuldion  of  bitter  almonds  with  success  in  intermittents^ 
In  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  two  daily  during  the  inters 
mission  \  and  that  it  has  sometimes  cured  where  the  bark 
had  failed  $.  This  is  an  authority  worth  attending  to ; 
and  ad  die  game  medicines  are  said  to  have  ft  peculiar 
powtf  of  resolving  vbceral  obstructions,  they  have  an 
additional  claim  to  a  cautious  series  of  experiments.  It 
is  generally  supposed,  in  the  present  day,  that  their 


•  Mat.  Med.  Part.  o.  Chap.  u.  p.  76. 

f  Philos.  Corp.  Hum.  Morb.  P.  ti.  Capw  tni. 
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p&otKHis  prap^ity  depends  qpon  thttf  oonttf^  OnlL 

Am  of  native  pnusic  a^id :  Uie  teste  of  pinssic  aoidt  i^^^ 
liowever,  ia  not  bitter,  but  sweetish  and  acrid*    Yet  it  ia  ient  incr. 
ehiefly  the  bitter  we  seem  to  want  in  the  present  instance;  jy^^^ 
and  if  prussic  add  really  exist  in  other,  and  caald  be  tnmoML 
separated  from  the  bitter  principle  from  whichit  appeart 
to  be  distinct,  we  might  be  pat  into  possession  of  a  me* 
didne  of  considerable  importance. 

The  only  metallic  ozyde  really  worthy  of  notice  is  that  Hencede- 
of  arsenic;  foralthoughvariousoxydtf  of  iron,mercary9  !^^t^ 
sinc^  and  copper,  have  been  tried,  and  occasionally  ex-  ^  ^vm 
tdled,  none  of  them  have  proved  so  decidedly  beneficial  p^JLjeT 
as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  try  them  over  again«  Metallic 

Mercury,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  James  Johnson^  waa  ^^^y^^ 
tried  extensively  some  years  ago  at  the  Bocca  Tigris  ia  ^^'^^^^T* 
the  East,  on  the  crews  of  two  ships  of  war,  the  Grampus 
and  Caroline,  in  consequence  of  the  stock  ctf  bark  bdng 
cxhanstedi  The  paroxysms,  he  tella  us,  vera  invariably 
put  a  stop  to  as  soon  as  the  system  was  saturate ;  but 
be  adds  that  three  fourths  of  the  patients  thus  treated  re* 
lapsed  as  soon  as  the  efiects  of  the  mercury  had  worn  off; 
and  this  after  three,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  four  sucoefr* 
sive  administrations,  so  as  to  excite  ptyalism*.  And 
hence  mercury,  even  where  it  is  successful,  does  not  i^ 
pear  in  this  case  to  produce  any  permanent  impression 
upon  the  system*         ^ 

Iron,  though  of  little  value  in  most  of  its  forms,  has  !»»• 
been  said  of  late  to  have  succeeded  completely  in  that  of 
its  prussiate.  Dr.  Zollicko£br  has  given  various  instances 
of  this  in  a  foreign  journal,  and  places  its  powers  above 
those  of  arsenic  or  bark.  It  must  be  tried  however  upon 
a  much  larger  scale  before  it  is  entitled  to  an  establidied 
rqmtation*  The  ordinary  adult  dose  is  about  four  grains 
two  or  three  tiroes  a^-day  in  a  little  sngar  and  water* 

Arsenic,  under  various  forms,  fafeia  also  been  employed  Anenie. 
fioniavery  early  periodf.    It  is,  strictly  sp^aking^  as  ^^J^j"|l 
medidne,  and  has  been  in  vogue  immeaorially  {^ 


f-T' 
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in  India,  and  indeed,  all  over  the  East,  but  espedaily 
among  the  Tamul  practttioDerB,  as  a  most  powerful  ak&* 
nmt,  as  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  notice  more  at  large 
when  treating  of  qqphilis  and  elephantiasis*  It  was  pro* 
bably  introdaced  into  European  practice  by  the  medical 
sCudtBts  under  the  brilliant  caliphate  at  Bagdad :  and 
seems  to  have  been  first  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents  by  the  Jewish  physicians  of  Poland  *•  In 
Sir  George  Baker's  time,  we  hare  seen  already  that  it 
was  in  extensive  use^  but  productive  of  such  very  differ- 
ent results,  that,  however  successful  it  might  prove. occa- 
sionally, this  distinguished  pathologist  thought  it  a. worse 
evil  than  any  ague  whatever*  At  that  period,  however^ 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  in  its  most  commo- 
dious forms,  which  are  those  of  an  arsenite  or  arseniate 
of  potash*  M*  Macquer  recommends  the  latter ;  Dr* 
Fowler,  many  years  ago  introduced  and  gave  abundant 
proof  of  the  utility  and  general  commodiousness  oS  the 
former;  and  under  diis  modification  it  has  at  length 
found  its  way  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Lcwdon 
College,  under  the  name  of  liquor  arsenicalis*  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane-tells  us  that  it  was  used  with  great  success  in 
our  unfortunate  expedition  to  Walcheren,  where  the  sto- 
mach could  not  retain  the  bark :  but  was  combined  with 
(^ium,  and  in  most  cases  with  bitters  and  aromaticsf^ 

The  cases  of  success  from  the  ^e  of  this  medicine  are 
so  numerous,  and  its  en^loyment  is  now  become  so  ge- 
neral, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  advert  to  particular 
authorities  in  proof  of  its  febrifugal  power*  With  nuiny 
constitutions  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  disagrees 
very  considerably ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
its  ftilure :  but  it  is  a  medicine  of  real  and  inappreciable 
value  in  many  diseases,  and  in  none  more  than  in  inter* 
mitting  fevers*  Dr*  Fowler  advises  it  to  be  taken  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  twelve  drops,  according  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  patient,  once,  twice,  or  opener,  in  the 


•  Gilibert,  Adversar.  Pract  Prim,— SUvogt,  Pr.  de  pennlssiooe  Pmhib.  et 
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oiMine  of  the  day:  and  the  directions  are  so  broad,  and    Om.  in 
at  the  same  time  so  much  within  limit,  that  no  actual  f^^^^ 
harm  can  occur  &om  following  them  literally.     It  will,  teot  fever. 
however,  often  be  found  advantageous  to  combine  a  few  ^^^ 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium  with  each  dose,  to  guard  trettment. 
against  the  vomiting  and  gripuig  which  it  is  sometimes  Advantage- 
apt  to  excite ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  ^uh  opiv^^ 
warm  iqperients  during  its  use.    Under  the  French  Di- 
rectory a  similar  preparation  of  arsenic  formed  a  part 
of  the  political  constitution  of  the  day;  for  an  edict  was 
formally  published,  commanding  that  the  surgeons  of  the 
army  of  Italy  should,  within  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  cure  the  vast  number  of  soldiers  suffering  from 
agues  caught  in  the  marshes  of  Lombardy,  by  the  use  of 
this  medicine,  under  pain  of  military  punishment. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  Remedial 
without  notice,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  large  Migbbour- 
copper-works  which  are  now  carrying  on  in  Cornwall,  ^°s  copper- 
the  intermitting  fevers  which  were  almost  constantiy  pre-*  ^°  ^ 
sent  in  the  neighbouring  marshes,  are  now  rarely  to  be 
met  witii  in  any  shape.     It  should  hence  seem  that  the  Explained. 
atmosphere  is  armed  with  a  specific  by  becoming  im- 
pregnated with  metallic  oxydes  or  carbonates :  and  that 
Cornwall  should  be  the  spot  recommended  for  change 
1^  air  in  many  eases  of  chronic  or  other  obstinate  inter^ 
mittents. 

The  result  of  this  general  survey  is,  that  the  cinchona  Result  of 
iMers  by  far  the  best  remedy  for  intermittents  of  every  J^*  fj^ 
kind ;  that  arsenic  is  its  best  substitute;  and  that  where 
these  ful,  as  fail  they  will  occasionally,  or  particular 
ctfidamstances  should  prohibit  their  use,  we  must  throve 
dtnrsehts  upon  such  other  medicmes  as  unite  intrinsic*        i 
cally,  or  by  combination,  a  bitter  and  an  astringent  prin« 
ciple  with  a  certain  proportion  of  aroma  or  stimulant 
warmth* 

'  It  is  at  the  same  time  dear  that  a  bitter  and  astringent 
principle  are  not  the  only,  nor  even  tiie  most  effectual 
qualities  for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent ;  for  the  arsenical 
preparations  contain  neither  of  these  in  any  prominent 
degree ;  while^  as  already  observed,  there  are  many  me- 
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dicineik  that  possess  .iHcvi  m  fiur.greator  ahMpdapi^  thMi 
thebarlc^  ichicb  haw  nodaim.to.beputiniiavqiHititi^ 
with  it  35  a  febrifuge.  .  In  effect,  of  the  thcee  ipfeie^af 
QinchoDa  used  officioally  in  the  present  di^  tW  lancet 
leaved,  pale  or  quilled  bark  (c.  lafmjidia)y  heart4eaml. 
or  yellow  bark  (c.  cord\folia\  asoA  oblong^kavttLor  joed 
bark  (c.  ohUmgifolia\  the  yellow^  which,  as  we  leavn  firooi 
Mutts  and.Zes,  is  the  gsnuine  febrifuge  c^  Spsnish 
America,  and  whose  superioci^  to  die  rest  has  bo^ 
abundandy  prove^l  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the^Cfm-^ 
tinent  of  Europe,  is  very  considerab^  less  bitter  and  asr 
tringent  than  the  red,  and  not  more  so  than  the  paU^ 
bark:  it  has  less  resin  than  the  first,  and  less  gum  thai\ 
the  seecmd.  Dr.  Cullen  prefmed  the  red,  but  7^^ 
communications  upon  the  subject  *  were  not  then  p|ib* 
lished ;  and  be  was  not  in  possesion  of  the  e}q)ei3me|ita. 
by  which  the  statement  of  the  latter  has  been  confirmed^. 
Sir  George  Baker,  as  already  noticed,  found  the  red  bark 
produce  so  much  c^^ession  and  nausea  that  he  was,  obi 
liged  to  discontinue  its  use*  It  affords  however  .tbe. 
largest  portion  of  quinine. 

In  administering  the  bark,  little  needs  to  be  added  to  . 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Sydenham,  and  copied  in  a  j^re* 
ceding  page.  Dr.  Home  has  sufficiently  shown,  not 
only  that  the  best  time,  for  commencmg  the  medicioa  ia 
soon  after  the  paroxysm,  but  that  it  should  be  disoon- 
tuiued  some  time  before  a  recurrence  of  the  cold  fit, 
since,  if  persevered  in  till  its  accession,  this  fit  is  almost 
uniformly  rendered  more  violent  f. 

If  in  the  prc^rtion  of  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples 
to  a  dose,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  or  such 
other  qpantity  as  may  sit  without  uneasiness  on  the  sto-  ' 
inacb,.  it  should  not  succeed,  it  should  be  tned  in  com- 
hinatioh  with  some  aromatic,  or  omitted  altogether ;  and' 
by  no  means  be  increased  to  the  enormous  quantities 
some  puactitioners  have  ventured  upon,  who  seem  to  ' 
have  conceived  that  they  could  force  the  system,  to  jvAA 
to  its  powers  by  the  overbearing  arms  of  weight  apd 
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It  is  singnlar  that  Borsieri  ^ould  have  so  Gkn.  it. 
fiur  lost  st^it  of  moderation)  as  to  have  prescribed  occa-  j^J^^'  ^^' 
sioiially  from  fimr  to  six  drachms  of  the  powder  in  a  lutennit. 
sii^  draught.  In  the  extremity  of  the  yellow  fever  such  JSrfi^7'' 
doses  have,  indeed,  been  given,  and  perhaps  with  advan-*  treatment. 
tage,  but  opium  and  old  port,  in  large  abundance,  have 
been  given  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  also  be  judicious  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  bark  y^^^re  it 
m  every  instance  in  which  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  abIiM!hi^ 
appear  to  be  labouring  under  parabysmic  enlargements,  f^ouu 
whether  antecedently  to  its  employment  or  during  its  use; 
and,  in  these  cases,  to  alternate  small  doses  of  calomel, 
with  whatever  tonic  may  be  found  to  agree  best  with'the 


Among  the  endemic  intermittents  of  the  present  dny  ^"p"*  ^ 
that  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  are  those  pagna. 
which  i^ipear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  espe- 
eiaOy  about  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  have  often  been 
drained  to  carry  off  the  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table materials  Uiat  spread  their  aria  catHva^  as  it  is 
called,  over  the  whole  of  the  Campagna.  The  disease 
hence  produced  is  named,  from  its  source,  malaria.  It 
is  also  found  in  like  situations,  and  has  the  same  nam6, 
^KMit  Syracuse,  and  other  parts  of  Sicily.  M.  Rigaud  How  guvd- 
de  risle  has  asserted  that  the  miasmic  particles  which  ^  ■«w°»*-  • 
iofect  the  air  in  these  places  are  heavier  than  tlie  air  in 
,ilB  loftier  and  lighter  strata,  and  may  be  separated  from 
iL  He  tells  us  that  he  has  found  an  elevation  of  300 
yards,  at  the  Pontine  marshes  themselves,  a  complete 
aecurity  from  infection ;  and  he  proposes  for  those  who 
reside  lower  to  sift  the  air  which  they  breathe,  by  wear- 
ing a  fine  silk  gauze  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils*.  M. 
Brcxx^  has  successfully  employed  the  same  remedy,  and 
hence  recommends  sleeping  under  a  fine  mosquito-net 
in  ail  places  where  intermittents  are  endemicf . 

«  Mein.derinslitut  Royal  de  France,  March  24»  1817. 
t  Dello  State  fisico  del  suolo  d\  Roma,  &c.  Di  G.  ^rocch'u 
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HAJdATlCA. 


[ORD.  1. 


GENUS  III. 
E^ANETUS. 


UtmitUnt  jFt\}tv. 


SYMPTOMS  STRIKINGLY  EXACERBATING  AND  REMITTING; 
BUT  WITHOUT  INTERMISSION  ;  ONE  PAROXYSM  EY^RY 
I'WENTY-FOUR  HOURS. 

-     I 

Gxif.  III.  This  genus  offers  the  three  following  species,  which  will 
be  found  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  othei;  hff 
their  specific  characters :  • , 


1.  EPANCTUS   MITI8. 

2.  ■    I       MALIGKUS. 
8.   _—*.-.-«  HECTIGA* 


MILD  RBMITFEWT* 
MALIGNANT  REBnTTBMV. 
HECTIC  FEVER. 


Additional 
proof  that 
marsh- 
miasm  is 
not  the 
•  only  cause. 


YetstiUthe 

common 

cause. 

Human 
contagion 
■ometimes 
a  cause: 

and  espe- 
cially of 
hectic  or  the 
third  species. 


In  the  last,  the  remission  is  perhaps  more  perfect  than 
in  either  of  the  others ;  and  it  serves  to  show  how  littje 
foundation  there  is  for  referring  all  remittent  as  well  as 
all  intermittent  fevers  to  the  individual  cause  of  marsh-^ 
miasm :  for  it  would  be  difficult,  though,  perhaps,  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  single  example  of  a  genuine  hectic 
originating  from  this  source.  Marsh-miasm,  however, 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  second,  peihaps  of  the 
first  species ;  though  we  shall  presently  find  it  prql^le 
that  even  here,  and  particularly  in  the  second  species, 
human  contagion  has  also  occasionally  proved  a  ,c^use, 
as  it  assuredly  has  in  those  cases  of  hectic  fevei;  pr<^ 
duced  by  perpetually  attending  upon  or  sleeping  witl^  a 
consumptive  patient. 
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SPECIES   I. 

EPANETUS  MITIS. 

PUL8E  REGULAR  THOUGH  FREQUENT;   DEBILITY  SLIGHT ; 
'  'REMISSION  BISTINGUiSHEB  BY  SWEATING  OR  A  CLOUD 
IN  THE  URINE. 

This  species  occurs  most  frequently  among  persons  of    Gkn.iii. 
r^lajced  fibres,  debilitated  habits,  and  sedentary  occupa-  origiTand 
tions ;  and  is  usually  preceded  by  an  irregular  action  of  «cope. 
the  alvlne  canal,  flatulency,  abdominal  tension,  dyspepsy, 
or  some  other  affection  of  the  viscera  of  the  lower  belly; 
and  18  hence  called  by  Professor  Franks  as  well  in  the  Gastric 
ensuing  as  in  the  present  species,  gastric  fever*,  inter-  ^n^^^^ 
mittent,  remittent  or  continued,  according  to  the  type  it 
ll^mes.     It  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  autumn;  the  ordinary  temperam^itof 
tKe  season  uniting  widl  the  patient's  infirm  state  df  health, 
and  thus  adding  an  exciting  to  a  predisponent  cause, 
e,  cold,  Or  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  die  sun, 
'a^e  lilso,  at  this  time,  powerful  concomitants,  and  quicken 
ibe  appearance  of  a  disease,  the  seeds  of  which  have  for 
!^m^  tihie,  perhaps,  been  lurking  in  the  system. 
"7Ue  patient  complains  of  drowsiness,  and  feels  Ian-  d 
giiild  I  is 'occasionally  chilly,  and  afterwards  flushed,  but 
fHtfaoat  perspiration ;  for  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
thirst  considerable,  commonly  with  nausea  and  a  total  loss 
'of  kppedte.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  but  usually  towards 
the  evening,  the  pulse  quickens,  the  heat  increases,  and 
•at  length  terminates  in  a  sweat,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times otily  partial,  rarely  free  and  copious,  and  never 

■  ■ —  ^  ■■ 

*  De  Cur.  Morb.  Horn.  Epit  Tom.  i.  §  50.  99.  6vo.     Mannh.  1792. 

l2 


lil 


lagnosis. 
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H^MATICA. 


[ORD.  r 


GKlf.III. 

SrBc.  I. 

EpIlIlMtM 

mitit. 

Mild  remit- 
tent. 
Prognosis. 


Medical 
treatiueiit. 


Remittent 
fever  of  in- 
fancy. 


Ordinary 
cause. 


Symptoms. 


critical :   for,  on  its  ceaaing,  the  skin  is  still  dry  &Hd'  • 
heated,  and  the  pulse  accelerated*    Sometimes  tb^  igx^ ' 
aeerbation  occurs  aboat  noon,  and  sometimes  in;  tii<e 
middle  of  the  night 

If  die  disease  be  left  to  itself,  the  symptosM  augmiBtit 
in  severity  daSy ;  the  head  occasionally,  but  more  gene^ 
rally  the  liver,  or  some  other  abdominal  visciR^  giv^^* 
proof  of  being  loaded  and  oppressed,  and  the  restlessness 
is  intolerable ;  or  a  sudden  cholera  supervenes,  and  cftr^  - 
ries  off  the  complaint  by  a  salutary  crisis.  ' 

This  species  seems  to  be  primarily  dependemt  npinv 
torpitude,  or  obstruction  in  some  one  or  more*  of  €b*e^ 
chylopoetic  organs,  and  generally  yields  to  a  cMifse^^of 
active  purgatives^  amongst  which  calomel  ought  totake  • 
the  lead.    These  should  be  repeated  two  or  tfare#  timea- 
a  week,  and  the  intervak  be  filled  up  with  mild  -dia^ 
phoretics.     The  pulse  will  generally  be  (bund  lirOtt' 
ninety  to  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute;  but  as  soon  kB' 
it  sinks  below  this,  and  the  beat  and  dryness  of  the  skM  * 
have  jrielded  to  a  general  softness,  columbo  akme,*  ot 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  easily  complete  the 
cure;  though  the  disease  not  unfrequendy  runs  on  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

The  REMITTENT  FEVER  OF  INFANCY,  which  is  generally 
ascribed  to  worms,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
present,  regard  being  had  to  the  greater  irritability  of 
the  moving  fibre  in  early  life.  Worms,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  this  infantile  fever^ 
but  perhaps  rarely;  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
their  having  beentmctd  in'  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  it.  Dr.  Hunter,  indeed,  expressly  de- 
clares that  be  has  often  searched  in  vain.  The  dkdl-> 
nary  cause  i%  crude  accomulaUons  in  the  first  ptoSHges, 
whence  the  digestion  proceeds  imperfectly ;  there  is  great 
general  irritation^  with  oonsiderafaleilangcior';  theteHy 
becomes  tumid  imd  often  full  of  pain ;  die*  fbod^i^iiau^ 
seated ;  the  head  is  hot,  heavy,  and  oftw>oomatM»;''as' 
though  there  were  water  in  the  veiurioles,  which  is  SMne^ 
times  suspected,  though  without  foundaitioD;  the'ddti^ 
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pikleoe  tivid  with  oocasional  flashes  in  the  cheeks.  It  b  a    OtH.  Hi. 
siqgulfM:  fact^  ibat  if  the  eHAcerbaJtion.  or  increase  of  fever  ^^[^' 
tate  place  in  the  sight,  tliere  is  wakefulness  and  perpe^  mitis. 
toal  jactitation;  if  in  the  day-time,  drowsiness  and  stupCMT^  ^^  '*"**^ 
DtA  Biitter  recommends,  as  an  aperient,  small  doses  TEvatment. 
of  pei^nl^ta,  and,  when  the  bowels  have  been  opened, 
lutrate  of  potash ;  or,  if  there  be  considerable  irritf^ion, 
tba.extiact  of  hemlock*    Generally  speaking,  liowever, 
tbf^e  ia  s^ch  a  sl«iggishness  in  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowels,  as  well  as  in  the  intestinal  secements,  that 
neolffal  aalt^  will  not  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  in  oon- 
seqaence^  rather  add  to  the  irritation  than  carry  it  off. 
A^d  hence,  much  stronger  pui^gatives  should  be  em- 
plq]^  from  the  first;  as  calomel,  resin  of  jalap^  or 
gftmbo|{e  dissolved  in  mUk;  and  it  may  safely  be  prog** 
OQsticaibed^  tbat,  till  this  plan  is  had  recourse  to,  the  dis- 
ease will  inmost  instances  maintain  its  ground  if  it  do  not 
laake  a  fearful  advance.    But  with  a  course  of  brisk  ca* 
thartics,  in  conjunction  with  perfect  quiet,  good  ventila- 
tion, and  light  nutritive  food,  it  will  usually  give  way  in 
a.veek  or  fortnight. 


SPECIES  IL 


EPANETUS  MAUGNUS. 
^    |Vali0iiaiit  iUmittent* 

Ktn^E  ^^SfltfAIX,    HURRIED,    IRBfiOUI^B ;     DEBILITY    EX»« 
l.^KBIW;  OFTEN  WXTH  SIGJU  OF  PUTBESCENCY. 

EaamBMB  ddbUi^  may  be  uiferred  from  the  symptoms    Gen.  iil 
of.  groBt  witakttess  and  irregdbrity  of  the  voluntary  ^^^^' 
motigpa;.  weahaeBS'  of  sensation ;  weakness,  and  wan-  debiUiy 
deriog  of  the  mind;  weakness  of  the  pulse  and  of  ^^^^^' 
lespimtion ;  coldness  and  shrinking  of  the  extremities ; 
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Gts.  III.  aod  a  tehdeqpy  to  faint  in  an  erect  posture ;  nausea, 
F^o^irt "  '  vooiitiiigii  and  a  total  disinclination  to  nourishment ; 
maiignus.  clifficu)t  deglulition,  depending  upon  an  atony  of  the 
Stferu/    piusclespf  the  fauces;  involuntary  excretions,  depending 

upon  an  aU>ny  or  paresis  of  the  sphincters. 
^^'®*-  ^    ,     A  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids  may  be  determined 

<wnpy  crt  the  v  ■      •    . 

fluids  how  &om  the  following  symptoms :  pulse  quick  and  treiuu- 
evuieucod.  lous ;.  beat  of  the  surface  sharp  and  pungent,  giving  to 
the  fix^r  a  peculiar  tingling  for  some  minutes  afterward ; 
the  skin  parched,  or  soaked  with  sordid,  fetid  sweat;  the 
smell  offensive  to  a  considerable  distance;  the  breath  J|K>t 
and  fetid ;  the  mouth  aphthous ;  the  tongue  clammy, 
fetid,  livid,  greenish-black ;  the  lips  swollen,  puckered, 
cracky  and  purple;  the  urine  brown  or  blackish,  and 
offensive;  black  discharge  often  in  profuse  quantity  from 
the  stomach ;  the  stools  blackish,  colliquative,  very  of- 
fensive, parted  with  profusely  and  insensibly ;  the  mind 
wandering;  twitching  of  the  tendons;  swelling  and  ten- 
sion of.  the  belly;  peteccnial  spots,  vibices,  and  hemo- 
rrha^s  from  different  parts,  without  proofs  of  increased 
impetus. 

This  species  may  be  traced  under  four  varieties,^  ^ph 
sufficiently  marked  by  its  own  symptoms  : 

a  Autumnalis.  Autumnal  Remittent 

0  Flavus.  Yellow  Fever, 

r  Ardens.  Burning  Remittent 

i  Asthenicus.  Asthenic  Remittent 

«  E.  malig-  The  AUTUMNAL  REMITTENT  is  that  which  SO  frequently 
tumnaiis.  shows  itself  in  our  own  coujitry,  in  the  season  from  which 
Autumnal  it  dcrlvcs  its  name,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  assume 
the  terjtian  or  .double  tertian  type:  or,  in  other  words,' 
with  striking  exacerbations .  every  other  day,  or  wh^re 
the  double  tertian  is  imitated,  every  day,  th|e  epf^f^eir- 
bations  commencing  at  noon,  and  the  duration  being 
usually  under  t)yelve  hours;. the  intervals  consistix^oF 
remissions,  which,  however,  are  not  always  very  clearly 
determined^  Where  the  double  tertian  type  prevails, 
and  the  patient  has  to  labour  with  two  distinct  sets  of 


remittent. 
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tertian  exacerbations,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  these  must    Om.  IIL 
take  place  every  day,  as  it  inust  occur  in  the  remission  ^  ^^ig. 
'bfthfe  dther.    Arid  this  variety  is,  in  consequence,  often  wb  «ii^ 
tilu^tfaken  for  a  quotidian  remittent    Bat  a  little  atten-  A^m^ul 
'tibn  itiR  point  out  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.    For  remittent, 
while  the  one  set  will  usually  be  found  distinguished  from  Sometime 
'  lite  other  by  evincing  some  difference  in  its  duration  or  a  quotidian 
its  violence,  both  will  be  distinguidied  from  the  qno-  »«n»tteat. 
tidian  by  the  time  of  their  attack,  which  is  at  noon,  while  ^°^^|**^"" 
%e  qnotidian  attacks  in  the  morning;  and  by  the  com- 
'  parative  brevity  of  the  paroxysm,  which  is  always  under 
twelve  hours,  while  that  of  the  quotidian  runs  on  towards 
tif^teen. 

The  perfect  apyrexy  which  takes  place  in  the  interval 
of  intermittent  fevers  gives  the  constitation  a  fiiU  power 
of  recovering  its  energy  and  recruiting  its  sensorial  sup- 
ply; and  we  have  hence  observed  that  there  is  great  Sc'toTJ-^^ 
dfficulty  in  accounting  for  a  return  of  the  paroxysm :  I  oxysm  djf- 
mean  in  cases  in  which  the*  patient  is  removed  from  the  amounted 
tniasmic  atmosphere ;  for  otherwise  the  cause  that  com-  for  in  re- 
menced  the  disease  will  be  present  to  continue  it.   Habit  ™*  ^  ** 
may  possibly  eflect  this  after  a  recurrence  of  several  par- 
oxysms ;  but  this  will  scarcely  apply  to  the  second,  in 
which  no  habit  can  with  great  strictness  of  language  be 
said  to  have  taken  place.    In  remittent  fevers,  however,  But  less  so 
something  of  this  difficulty  is  removed,  for  the  constitu-  {"„\"|*"°**" 
tion,  even  during  the  remissive  interval,  is  still  struggling 
with  disease,  and  has  not  an  opportimity  of  recovering 
it,  sen««^l  power. 

There  is  no  perplexity  in  accounting  for  a  greater  Fevers  why 
tendency  to  febrile  afiectiontf  towards  the  autumn  than  "^^  (^ 
In  any  other  quarter  of  the  year:  and  this,  whether  we  tbciutumn. 
allow  the  operation  of  a  specific  febrile  miasm  from 
Marshes  or  not.    When  the  animal  frame  has  for  some 
Aionths  been  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  a  high  atmo- 
^heric  temperature,  and  not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  to 
'Biat  tlf  the  direct  rays  i>f  the  sun,  all  its  organs  Income 
^BXed  and  debilitated.     The  sensorial  fluid  is  secreted 
fess  abundantly,  perhaps  less  elaborately  5  or,  in  the  lau- 
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Gek.  III.,  f^age  of  Dr»  CuUen^.is  in  a  sMiajof  collapse.;  a  gweml 
^  B^^^Jfj^   languor  and  inerUioss  pr^eyail  Qv<^  ^very  prin  of  tiv^  s'y^- 
ini»'«ii.  '   '  te|n,  and  most  of  the  fi^nctions  are  peirforiiDed.GeQblyrapd.' 
aITiII^L     Uf>oriously-    And  hence  if  debility  be  &e  fir^t  »tflg6  ot 
reniituMi.  '  ttie  proximate  cause  of  fever,  this  p^.  of  the  .^iis^i^ 
The  organs   continually  present.     But  this  is  not  all;  tlid:  calorific 

relaxed  Knd        "  r  ^l  ^  r  ii  . 

weakened      ^y^  9«  the  sun  act  more  powerfully  upon  some  oi^ns 
generriiy  by  than  upon  Others :  and  most  of  all  upon  the  Uv«r*.  The- 
the  season;   l^^er  IS  hence  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation :  au.uni^ 
the  liver  par-  usual  proportion  of  bile  is  secerned^  a  part  of  wludbis 
^  ^ '      very  generally  resorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation^ 
and,  in  tropical  climates,  so  large  a  part  as  to  form  one  • 
of  the  causes  of  that  tawny  hue  by  which  the  skin  is  there 
characterized.    And  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  s^f'- 
plus  often  passes  off  by  the  bowels,  we  see  an  obvious ; 
foundation  laid  for  that  variety  of  diarrbcea  which  mre 
have  already  described   under  the  epithet  of  bHioHsu 
The  liver,  moreover,  becomes  weakened  and  torpid  in 
proportion  to  its  degree  of  ^citenient;  and,  hence,  mofe* 
whence  con-  disposed  to  Congestion;  and  where  congestion  or  fwy 
a^tturbance  Other  obstruction  takes  place  in  a  large  organ,  tlmre.ia. 
of  the  drcu-  instantly  a  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  tlie  circulaiings 
lanof    *      fluici ;  and  a  disturbance  which,  in  so  irritable  a  state  o£ 
the  general  system  as  we  are  now  oontemplating,  cau 
i-arely  exist  without  fever  or  a  tendency  to  feyer.        ..t 
There  is  no  question  that  this  general  dbturbauce-oC 
the  balance  of  the  circulating  fluid  and  increased  .eK-^ 
citement  of  the  digestive  organs  may  terminate  in.aclijAli 
inflammation  in  some  part  of  these  organs,.and  espeQiA^yi 
and  occa-      in  their  mucous  membrane ;  and  hence,  those  patfa^lc^ts, 
tric"or'^en^  who  regard  fevers  of  all  kinds  as  consisting  in  inflaousMiH'r 
tertc  influm-  tion,  contemplate  the  remittent  before  us  as  an  lenDeri^c^ 
mation.        ^j.  g^tric  phlegmasia :  but  this,  as  we  have  already^lK^ 
occasion  to  observe,  is  rather  to  denominate  it  fijpm. ilt^ 
result  than  from  its  essential  nature,  and  to  mfiif^  fkif^ . 
cause  and  effect  change  place^:  a.  remark  which  lafll 
apply  to  yellow  fever  as  well  as  to  the  pr;esenl:  variety**    . 
The  frame        All  this  mischief  is  apt  to  occur  in  autumns  of  tern- 
often^by       peratc  climates,  that  are  peculiarly  dry  and  uniform  in 
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tte  range  of  Hie  thermometei*.    Bat  it  bfteri  happens    g?k.  iir. 
that  evto  in  the  most  tettiperate  and  healtliy  climates,     %'*^* '?' 
liiDe  oikr  cywn,  trc  aDtURinal  months  ai'e  cbequered  with  nus  w 
slidden  vicissitudes  of  heat  rtnd  cold:  and  the  pools  anil  a"*J1!1!^ 
mers  are  snddenty   inundated  with'  eqninoxlal  rains,  remittent. 
ov^iAMr  their  banks^  add  cover  a  wide  Isurikce  of  land'  tin^vieU* 
with  stagnant  water.    And  the  animal  frame  has,  hence,'  'j^^'f„, 
tO' contend  against  the  dangers  of  invisible  damps,  and 
abrupt' changes  of  temperature,  as  well  as  against  solar 
e&o^tement:  all  which  become  occasional  causes  of  fever,' 
opeittting  upon  a  state  of  body  already  predisposed  to' 
it^  influence. 

And,  hence,  even  ^vidiout  the  existence  of  febrile  marsh-  Marsh. 
miieni,  we  see  sufficient  causes  for  a  more  frequent  ap-  Se  ^niofe" 
pearance  of  fever  in  the  autumn  than  in  any  other  season  cause. 
of  tbe  year:   whence,  indeed,  one  reason  for  its  ap- 
pearing in  warm  seasons  in  fleets  that  are  cruising  at  a 
cMisiderable  distance  from  ports,  as  has  been  justly  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Burnett*.     But  in  many  districts,  perhaps 
etea  in  some  sporadic  cases,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  marsh-miasm  doeis  co-operate,  and  itself  form  the 
UtttHyte  cause;  and  more  especially  where  such  cases 
ttre  frequent,  the  residence  a  low-land,  and  the  season 
hM  and  rainy.    Dr.  James  Johnson  makes  a  like  dis-  In  the  East 
tinction  between  the  causes  of  the  ordinary  endemic  fe-  5uT^'  " 
y^rs  of  the  East.    ^  The  fever  in  question  **,  says  he 
(bOioos  remittent),  **  frequently  arises  from  atmospheric 
beat,  or  rather  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  deranging  the 
filiieiiom^  or  even  structure  of  important  organs ;  and  is, 
as  "Sir  James  McGregor  supposes,  sympathetic  of  local 
aflbction.     Where  marsh-miasm  is  added,  which  is  ge- 
jientsJSfAe  case,  then  we  have  the  endemic  of  the  place, 
nkWKfied  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  eflhivia,  and  from 
\4Adti  we  are  not  secured,  but  by  local  habituation  to ' 

In  ebMsequence,  the  symptoms  have  often  a  close  re- 
sembUmee  in  both  cases,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  when 

*  On  the  bilioitf  Remittent  of  the  Medtteri^nean.  .  . 

'' '  ' ' '  "f  Ibfliieflce  of  Tropical  Climatifs,  Sec.  3d  Edit.  p.  106, 
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both  diseases  co-exist,  it  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to 
distinguish  them,  "The  occurrences'*,  says  Dr.  O'Hatlo- 
ran,  **  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  of 
Barcelona  in  18^1,  correspond  with  the  old  and  recent 
observations  on  a  similar  subject  in  other  countries:  it 
almost  invariably  happening  that  the  yellow  fever  of 
Spain  is  preceded  by  unusual  diseases  of  various  form 
aiid  force ;  more  particularly  by  bilious  remittents, 
"which  are  not  unfrequendy  so  aggravated  and  malig- 
nant that  physicians  themselves  do  not  venture  to  de- 
fine the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
avowed  epidemic'** 

There  is  still,  however,  a  difficulty  in  determining  why 
the  type  of  any  fever  hereby  produced  should  be  remit- 
tent rather  than  intermittent  or  continued ;  and  why  its 
declinations  should  imitate  one  form  of  intermittents  ra- 
ther than  another.  Pathology  has  its  mysteries  as  well 
as  every  other  branch  of  science ;  and  let  the  man  who 
would  accuse  us  of  ignorance,  because  we  are  incapabje 
of  explaining  these  secrets  of  nature,  first  tell  us,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Sydenham,  "  why  a  horse  reaches  his 
full  growth  at  seven  years  old,  and  a  man  at  twenty-one? 
or,  why  some  plants  flower  in  May,  and  others  in  June  ? 
IP,  continues  he,  ^^  the  most  learned  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  their  ignorance  uppn 
these  points,  I  cannot  acknowledge  myself  blameable  if 
I  modestly  forbear  reasoning^  upon  a  subject  quite  Bfi 
difficult  and  perhaps  altogether  inexplicable.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  persuaded  that  the  progress  of  nature 
is  as  certain  and  regular  in  these  cases  as  in  any  others, 
and  that  the  quartan  and  tertian  intermittents  are  as  sub- 
ject to  the  natural  laws,  and  as  much  governed  by  them> 
as  any  other  occurrences  whatever." 
.  The  autumnal  remittent  commences  with  lassitude^  a 
general  soreness  over  the  body,  yawning,  inquietude,  and 
most  of  the  other  concomitants  of  a  febrile  incursio^» 


*  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Spain, 
&c.  8ro.  ISSSw 
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As:^iife  q£  the  larger  organs  have  been  more  affected  by  Girt.  iii. 

.the  influence  of  the  season  than  the  rest,  we  find  them  ^  ^  maiig. 

giving  way  in  proportion.     Hence,  the  hea^  is  sometimes  niu  an^ 

severely  tried  with  pain  or  heaviness ;  the  bowels  are  Autumnal 

overloaded  with  bile,  or  the  stomach,  is  exquisitely  irri-  remittent. 

table,  and  rejects  whatever  Is  introduced  into  it.     Gene-  y»oience  of 

n  1  •  t  %      *•  1  •  m         incursion 

rally  speaking,  the  stomach,  from  this  symptom,  suners  and  dura- 
more  than  any  other  organ ;  and,  along  with  the.  sick-  |.^°"  °^  ***• 
ness,  we  have  often  a  very  troublesome  and  debilitating  necessarily 
looseness  which  resists  every  attempt  to  check  its  course.  1"^^^'^°^^* 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bowels  are  costive  from  torpor, 
and  the  stomach  is  but  little  affected. 

The  violence  of  tlie  symptoms  are  commonly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  incursion ;  but  not  the 
duration  of  the  disease :  for  I  have  often  seen  a  fe- 
ver that  commenced  mildly  and  insidiously,  hold  on  for 
upwards  of  three  weeks ;  whilst  another,  that  commenced 
with  great  severity  and  threatened  the  utmost  danger, 
has  softened  its  aspect  in  a  week,  and  entirely  quitted 
the  patient  in  a  fortnight.  The  exacerbation  ordina- 
rily takes  place  at  noon,  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
consists  in  an  increase  of  heat  and  puliation,  for  there 
is  rarely  any  preceding  chill,  and  as  rarely  any  salutary 
moisture  when  the  heat  diminishes.  The  early  part  of 
the  night  is  hence  peculiarly  restless,  and  no  part  of.it 
tranquil :  the  patient  dozes  perhaps  for  a  few  minutes, 
bpt  without  being  sensible  of  sleep,  and  talks  incohe- 
rently while  dozing;  the  images  before  him  being  partly 
iiimished  from  dreaming  and  partly  from  delirium.  And 
even  during  these  snatches  of  unquiet  slumber,  he  is 
perpetually  turning  from  side  to  side  in  quest  of  ease, 
which  no  position  affords  him.  Every  symptom  is  ob- 
stinate ;  laudanum  rarely  produces  sleep,  and  no  sudo- 
Hfic  perspiration :  the  coolest  and  most  refreshing  drink 
ts  ^rejected  &om  the  stomach ;  and  if  looseness  teaze  tlie 
bowels,  It  is  retained,  as  already  observed,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  hence  of  little  importance  what  nourish- 
ment is  offered,  and  every  preparation  seems  almost 
equally  to  fail  in  supporting  the  strength  of  the  system. 
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In  ett&ttf  the  dehilkf  increases  witb  every  fre9h  eMaoer - 
batipQ;  and.  if  no  faTourabfe  change  take  plac^^befove* 
the  foarteeaiJi  or  fifteenthday,  there  will  always  beoneasoOi 
for  alanii»  The  progress  of  this  disease  is  adoisnibly  de-  • 
seribed  by  Professor  Frank,  tinder  the  name  of  fehrisi 
cpnttntia  gaslarica*)  the  remittent  form  being  with  him^  aa 
i^ith  Dr.  Cullen,  a  section  of  the  continued  ferer. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  in  her  seventeenth,  yctar^ 
whom  I  lately  attended,  the  attack  was  slight,  and  no  se*' 
riou^  evil  was  at  first  apprehended.     The  pulse,  woe 
about  ninety  in  a  minnte,  and  rather  small ;  the  boviFels 
were  relaxed,  the  motions  bilious,  and  the  stomach  auf- 
fered  from  nausea*    A  gentle  emetic  seemed  to  afrGrd 
some  rdief  to  the  stomach,  and  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel  to  the. bowels;  but  the  fever  continued  widv a 
daily  and  increasing  exacerbation,  for  the  most  parti  at 
mid^lay  or  soon  after*    The  stomach  again  became  irri-^ 
table  and  sick,  and  the  sickness  was  again  connected 
with  a  diarrhoea,  but  the  stools  were  colourless  and  wa^ 
tery,  aiid  nothing  was  rejected  from  the  stomach  but  tbe 
dilueot  food  that  was  swallowed.  The  skin  was  now  very- 
hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  strd^es  in  a  minute,  the  nights  were  passed  iri 
perpetual  jactitation,  or  in  short  and  talkative  dmmgsj 
Opium,  rhubarbi  neutral  salts,  diaphoretics,  and  miU' 
astringents,  in  almost  every  form  and  combination,  wovi 
tried  with  very  doubtful  advantage,* and  the  first  with 
evident  mischkE    Anodyne  injections  were  of  as  littfo- 
avail ;  but  sponging  the  liiofibs  with  cold  water^  or  brattdy 
and  water,  which  was  employed  as  well  dunngthe  rtom^ 
sive  as  the  aggravated  symploms,  diminished  the  pungent 
heat,  and  for  a  time  affi)rded  some  refreshment.  S^tke 
fever  continued  its  career ;  the  stomach  retained  nourish^' 
ment  with  di$culty,  the  bowels  were  daily  teaxed  with  Uaq 
or  seven  watery  evacuations;  the  pulse  was  quicker f and ^ 
weaker,  and  the  n%lits  without  rest.   The  heart  at  bengtik 
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became  oppressed  with  a  seme  of  fulness  rather  than  of  Otif.  ill. 
tbrobblii|^9  the  lips  Tvere  considerably  swollen,  ragged  ^^^^L^ 
and  blaek ;  a  faemorriiage  ootiaaonally  issued  from  the  nus  ao- 
nostrils  and  the  fauces;  and'  the  gen^nl  debilky  waa'  ^^tJ|[|^^. 
greatly  augmented.  Such  was  the  appearance  towards  lemitteAt. 
the  elerenib  day.  The  tongue  was  not  much  far red^ 
the  pulse,  thottgh  small,  and  rarely  under  a  hundred  and 
twishre,  'was  steady:  bat  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the 
thirst  unquenchable.  The  mineral  acids  in  dilution, 
sometimes  smgly,  and  sometimes  in  the  combined  form 
of  ai|ua  regia,  with  acidulated  beverages,  were  now  chiefs 
ly  trusted  to^  in  conneiuon  with  fiwinaceous  foods,  jellies, 
and  beef  tea ;  and  cold  water  was  permitted  in  any  qnan-* 
tky^  This  plan  was  continued  till  about  the  eighteenth'' 
day;  when  every  thing  allowed  being  rgected,  and 
ef^ry  evacuation  accompanied  with  faintness,  it  appeal^ 
ediD  me  that  the  plan  should  bechanged ;  that  tbecbief 
caoae  of  irritation  was  at  this  time  debility ;  and  diat  a 
more  atimulant  treatment  should  immediately  be  oonik 
mckicsed.  My  colleagues,  for  whom  I  have  a  high»re» 
spcBt,  acceded  with  reluctance,  as  conceiving  that  we 
sboald  oidy  exasperate  the  febrile  i^mptoms ;  and  that 
if  theatomaeh  could  not  retain  tasteless  things,  it  would 
inslasitly  reject  wine  or  convert  it  into  an.acid.  The  at»*  - 
tempt,  however,  was. made;  sound  dd  Madeira  was.adv 
nMBiMtered  by  teapspoonftds,  and  sbordy  afterwards  a 
siteU  portion  of  chicken*jelly*  Both  remained  on  the 
stitnkch;  but. the  diavrfaosa  oontiniied;  and  for  this,  as 
nNaknr  preparations  had  proved  of  little  use^  I  lecom^ 
mcoded 'a' scruple  of  the  cotrfiootia  Damocratis  in  half  an 
onaQBioficiiinanMBi  wator  after  every  kxisamotio»*  The 
iliiiiilfcii  fi  ceased  as  by  a  chsrai ;  the  oiauing  exaoerfaa^ 
tiob'Waalesa'Viaclfied,  the  night  was  passed  more  tran-* 
cfoilly^and-criambo,  in  small  doses  of  the  powdeiv  was 
dMrnnenoedi  the  nest  mornings  and  persevered  in.  The 
dbm^i  of  .tieatflseat  bsfaig  ^ub  foand  to  .sacoeedy  was 
adhered  to,  and  the  patient  slowly  but  efiectually  reco- 
vered. 

It  is  hot  often  that  the  autumnal  remittent  is  thus  ob-  General 

treatment 
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stifEiate.  But  whether  there  be  sickness  or  tiot,  an  einetic 
should  be  administered,  as- one  of  die  best  meand  o#de- 
4»rminiag  towards  the  skin«  And  lingular  as  the  iidvioe 
iney  appear,  it  is  r9dier  to  b&  recomfneoded  wheve 
thereis  little  or  no  sickness  than  where  the  siokhess>ts 
inoeasant;  fi>r  in  this  last  case  the  stomach  is  often  so 
^Ktmemely  irritable,  that  emetics  only  exasperate  it  and 
rftdd  to  the  distress.  It  will  also  be  usefnl  to  evacaate 
.the  bowels  on  ail  occasions,  though  the  emetic  alone  witi 
tfrequently  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose :  and  hence  StoU 
allows  of  nodiing  beyond :  for  purging,  says  he,  augments 
,tbe  fever,  while  an  emetic  strangles  it  as  at  a  blow  *• 

The  use.  of  die  lancet  must  depend  upon  the  cirbum- 
.^tancas  of  the  particular  case.  Where  the  onset  is  vio- 
lent, and  particulaiiy  where  the  patient  is  plethoric  or  of 
a  vigorous  habit,  it  should  be  employed  instandy  and 
iiredly ;  ior,  without  it,  from  the  urgency  of  the  s}rmptoms, 
Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  large  organ  or  other 
will  iBocm  beoome  locally  aifected  with  -effiision  or  eon* 
ge8tioi%  which  is  always  to' be  avoided  as  one  of  the  worst 
syimptoms  that  can  oocnn  And  if  we  have  reason  to 
jhelieve  that  such  local  aflkctioni  exists  at  the  dme  of  the 
attack,  and  more  especially  that  it  is  the  cause  of  ^  it^  )c6- 
pious  depletion  will  be  still  more  necessary ;  for  in  this 
case  we  have  not  only  to  contend  with  the  fever,  but  to 
guard  against  phlogosis  or  inflammation  in  the  infareted 
organ* 

,  But  exceptin  such  cases  there  is  no  call  £>r  the  Iaiicc4b 
and  we  mi^y  concede  to  Stoll  that  its  use  is  injm*ibiifi^. 
;Copioua  diluents,  and  small  doses  of  antimonial  po#deir 
in  eflfervaseing  neutral  draughts,  will  ordinaniy  tako'ctf 
the  burning  heat  of  the  skin  by  exciting  a  ■  breaftking 
moisture ;  and  if  this  can  be  maintained  through  the  day, 
the  ensuing  exacerbatioii  will  probably  be  mitigated  in 
its  violence.  If  not,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  die  tincture  of 
digitalis  should  be  added  to  the  antimonial  draiq^t,  and 
aU  tendency  to  sidoEiess  be  restrained  byta  ts»  drops  of 
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laudanum :  keeping  the  bowels  id  the  mean  time  open  Okn.  m. 

with  sane  gentle  kxative,  as  rhubarb,  and  the  sulphate  ^^^^^g. 

or#$upetf$uIpluite  of  potash  in  cdmbiaation.    Blisters  atfe  nus  ku- 

aever  df  serme  except  whenfiopioilly  called  for,  or  as  ^^]]|i^^ 

sUiBulants  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,    if  the  diapbon^  remittent. 

.tiopkn  fail  of  eflfect,  and  the  heat  be  pui^nt  and  aag^  ^^^ 

.mentiTe,  acids,  vegetable,  mineral,  or  both,  will  ofdbia-  rictibie^ 

liljr  constitute  the  best  sedatives  and  refrigerants :  and  Adds. 
where  die  deUlity  is  extreme,  the  stimulant  plan  diould 
beliad  recourse  to  which  i»laid  down  in  the  preceding 


One  of  the  severest  and  most  fatal  forms  under  which  fi  ^  m^^- 
the  malignant  remittent  shows  itself,  is  that  of  the  yeit  YeSowT.' 
liow  FEVER,  constituting  the  second  varibtt  of  die  pre-  ^er. 
sent  species ;  so  denominated  from  the  lem(Hi  or  orange  Distinctive 
iMie  which  is  thrown  over  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  body,  ^^^">^ 
aloMst  frcMn  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  and  which 
gives  it  a  distinctive  feature.    The  heat  is  hei^e  also  in- 
taase,  the  thirst  extreme,  and  the  vondtuig  strikingly  ob- 
stinate; but  not,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  ccHMisting 
<if  a  colourless  material,  or  the  food  that  has  been  swal- 
lowed, but  of  a  yellowish  matter  at  Che  beginning  and 
tbrou^  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  of  a  chocolate-co- 
loured  colluvics  tonraurds  its  dose. 

The  eommon  remote  cause  of  this  fever  is  unques-  Common 
tionaUy  mardi-miasm :  and  hence  it  holds  a  stationary  ^^ 
abode  in  the  swampy  soils  and  morasses  of  the  intertro-  manh-mi- 
pical  regions,  exposed  to  a  high  sdar  heat,  and  perpe- 
tually lexhaling  a  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
mutftrialn ;  and  is  found  occasioBally  in  all  dimates  that 
make  an  appfoaoh  to  the  same  ohanBCter :  where,  in  the 
comet  pdctttxe  of  the  poet, 

* '        The  rhrtin  die  into  oibndre  pool^, 

An<i^  chttgpA  wilh  fwtrid  verdure^  bnNithe  a  groeB- 
. . .    AiM. JBKNjkal  auiflsaesintp  all  dM  sir. 

It  4*  neverthekss  a  strikinfr  feet  that  althoufrh  such  ^^p^,J[^ 

o  o  ver  in  its 

^  moBtal  iMMBances'^'  have  been  exhalM  into  the-  atmo-  maii^ant 
sphere  in  all  ages  within  the  range  of  the  tropics,  the  fe*  [^  ^^JT 
ver  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  only  of  modern  date  in 
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Yellow 


Gmr.iiL  ks  maligiia&t  fiirn.  WlMther  tbis  be  owing  to  mny^d^ 
^B*^^  gwa  of  gowral  chaiigB  thathw  takm  pbnc  lariMln^ 
mit  ifiavtiA.  iMOi  f w  wirtjtotinw,  or  to  a  larger  aooutiHitaimi  of  dMit 
siixed  aoimal  and  v^eCable  oompost  whicb  finms  thi 
hiihad  of.tba  pjcjant  destmotiM  miasm»  or  to^aajolber 
caoM^itbdiffiBttlttodetemiiiie^  Itotttaiolyaeattisyaa 
Sir  Gilbert  Bbtfie  bas  obeenred*  to  bave  sone  beefing 
up<Mi  tbe  steve-lmde^  wkh  wbicb  it  is  precisely  eoeMh* 
neoufl.  SooaU-poXt  sypbilic^  and  rickels,  intra  eqneHy 
unknown  to  the  aneients,  jet  the  oauses  of  their  origin^ 
as  indeed  those  of  all  other  epidemic  or  conrtitntiowal: 
dii^eaaes»  are  inToived  in  inscrutable  darkness ;  and,  m 
the  langufige  of  the  poet, 

— Noctescunt  tenebris  caliginis  atne. 

History  of  The  yellow  fever  first  showed  itsd^  so  far  as  iim-hiva 
1^1^.  any  record  of  its  origin,  at  Barbadoes  in  1647,  wfaciite 
it  spread  to  various  other  West  Indian  Islands,  'sndat 
▼isiu  Ame-  length  made  its  appearance  at  Boston,  in  North  Ame^ 
"^'  ricat  in  IGdS,  to  which  place  it  was  carried  from  Mhi^  ! 

tiniqoe  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Wheeler.    In  Emwpe 
its  earliest  footsteps  were  traced  at  Lisbon  m  ITBS-^ 
after  this  period.it  seems  to  have  declined  as  wall  in-ilnr 
violence  as  in  its  visits  .to  the  sane  regioiis,  paviiadailly  ' 
in  respect  to  North  Amerioa  and  Europe*  Bsiiai  iT05  a  * 
new  eraof  its  prevalencacomnittwed ;  the  ittseaas  A^/m* 
ing  itself  then  and  down  to  the  present  day  with  a  ftm^ 
queacy  and  fctalily  it  had  never  evinced  befere^   eape<** 
cially  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America.   This  ng-^- 
^t»  gsavated  Ibnn,  howevei^  did  not  mansfisst  itsrif  in  fiaMpa^- 

"'^'      till  the  year  180O>  when,  aAevnn  faMiervBl  ofaai  nai^hiMgr 
yeans,  it  i^ipeared  at  Cadis  in  aH  its  horrors  'fifaiea  fkh  * 
period  k  lu»  visited  Cadiz  fonr.tiaus;  and  has  thanne  • 
spread  to  neighbouring  sea-port  towna  ia*  dto  flaxli'ot** 
vinu  Spain  at  short  intenmis.     AaMaig  odsMr  piaeea  kr^dAi  - 

^^       line  of  eowl  it  has  several  times  visitod  GihiiJiis  |^6ia»'- 
in  1804),  when  more  than  one  third  of  the  ganiseii  Mid 

■  ■  -     .-   .  ■ ,  -^  ,,  iT_  ----      ,  ■^_.  -  ..  r. 

*  Sir  GUbert  Bhnc^  Sel^t  DiaserUUops,  &c.  p.  S84.    Lond.  Svo.  1822. 
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witk  4iidiec«aipat««iM-laM  onioooooDt  ofi'tlMse  pnoMN  ^^^^^ 

tet  JMiMtUID^.-  .^      .  fever....... 

r JBlft' whftb  wtaHitlie  laiasiii^  of  ydloiriwer)  as  it  •■riiM  Atmoiphere 
fiiamiiinpiiliHij^  mkd  putieiieaat  bkse  nuiy •  upread  btiftet  of  iti  mi- 
i|yhffiwilq  II  dJtii  iil^ed  ot  ^tfeoonqMMed  4ii  tke  suntHindiiig  ^"^ 
nriBW>[ihi'iiii>itii  not  eauy  tx>  determine.    *^  It  i»  pr^bo* 
Ue^  Jiptir^WMs  tfai^  vbeve  a  trade-wind  or  moiisoon  Mt» 

tnel  fraught  wUh  febrifio  miasoiftta,-  tbetfe- 
maybe  carried  to  a  much  greater  eidient 
tkuxm^ere  cabMor  geotle  sea  and  land  breezes  pretaiL 
Thia  is  exemplified  in  the  fever  of  Gorimfaatore^  and 
ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  navigators  in  andior- 
ing  shqxi  in   the  vicinity  of  swamps,   or  generals   in  ^ 
piirMny  teats  or  stationing  troops?'''^ 
.Jttia  «lso  satisfiiotorffiy  proved  that  the  modification  of  Like  the 
pxoAodag  yellow  fever,  does  not  spread  5o4ar  or  JH^gJiu. 
high,  and,  consequently,  is  not  so  volatile  as  that  ^-lum  less 
the  ordinary  bilious  remittent  of  hot  climates^  ^^em^"" 
by  whieh  it  makes  a  nearer  approacii  to  the  mP-  of  the  of- 
asm  0f  hiaaan  effluvlam,  and  shows  that  affinity  to  -  itj  ^uTremiu 
evaa^frotethe  first,  which' we  have  endeavoured  to  esta^  tent. 
hliA  JULthasptrodqetory  remarks  to  the  present  orderf .  iii^s^r^ted 
Dr«i  Wttigfua&Bk  has  given  ns  a  striking  illustration  of  tbe  from  Fer- 
tri«ii«f  tUantaaark,  as  also  of  the  relative  barometrical  ^"'"' 
ilawiHiamrfthe  roqiaelsve regions  of  yrilow  fever,  ordi«- 
naiphiBnna  aainittitnt»  and  a  pure  and  kealtby  atBioq>here, 

pMMge,  in  wkich  he  is  taking.  m«dical 

mt  th^  idand  of  Antigua.    **  The  autumn  of 

vaty  skUy,  and  tbixow  fevbr  broke  out 

ilainw  Masafay  quarters  wliBe  tke  am«DSR  rsmii^ 

the  island  gaaeraUy.    It  vras  the  office  of 

tnapa  to  take  tkie  guards  and  dofties  of  the 

the  narahes  balow;  and  so  pestif^ 

MBOiphere,  tbat  it  often  ooettrwd  to  a 


1 1   ■      t  t  m  "    *      "*• 


•rTrofNOil  CBmates,  &c.  by  J.  Johnson.  M.B.  Sd  Bd.  p.  14S. 
f  Ut  suppR,  p.  9b,  Corol].  6,  7. 
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mtU  seaa^nei  soldier  mooBting  tb^  nig^fr^iMrd  io  p^iw 
feci  health,  to  be  seized  with  forious.  delurkiipriiq^ole 
standing  seotry,  and  when  carried  to  bU  barracks  nn 
Mdi^l's  Hill,  to  ex{Hre  in  all  the  horrorr^-theblaek 
vomili,  Within  less  than  thirty  hoars  from  ihc.firttmttkck; 
but,  dining  all  this,  not  a  single  case  of  yellow  iisfer, 
nor  fever  of  any  kind^  occurred  to  the  inhabitents  of 
Monk's  Hill  (a  rock  rising  perpendicularly  above  the 
marshes,  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet).  The  re«* 
suit  on  the  Ridge  (a  hill  about  a  hundred  £^t  lower)  was 
not  qnite  the  same,  but  it  was  equally  cnrions'  and  in- 
structive. The  artillery  soldiers,  seventeen  in  number, 
never  took  any  of  the  night  guards,  but  they  occupied  a 
barrack  about  three  hundred  feet  above  die  marfdics, 
not  perpendicularly  above  them^  like  Monk's  HUl,  but  a 
little  retired.  Not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  or  blade  poniit 
dccuiTed  amongst  them  ;  but  every  man,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  suffered  an  attack  of  the  ordinary  vemifr* 
tent,  of  which  one  of  tliem  died :  and  at  the  barrack  on 
the  top  of  the  Ridge,  at  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet^ 
and  still  further  retired  from  the  marshes,  there  scaroety 
occurred  any  fever  worthy  of  notice."* 

There  is  another  feature  -in  which  the  miasm  of  the 
yellow  fever  shows  its  afiinity  to  the  febrile  contagion  of 
the  human  frame,  and  evinces  its  less  diffusibility;  and 
that  is  in  readily  attaching  itself  to  whatever  bodies*  it 
meets  with,  though  to  some  more  than  others.  Ev«n 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  fonn  powerfiil  points 
of  attraction,  and,  where  they  are  in  the  immediate  vicir 
nity  of  a  swamp,  retain  the  contagious  matter  that  i«8ta 
upon  them  so  effectually^  as,  in  many  cases,  to  keep  the 
suf  munding  atmosphere  freefirom  polliiflion,  and  become 
a  safe^guard  against  febrile  attack.  ^<  The  towti  of  *New 
Amsterdam,  in  Berbice,"  says  the  same  writer,  ^< is  ac- 
tuated within  a  short  musket-shot  to  leeward  of  »  moet 
offensive  swamp^  in  .the  direct  tract  of  a  strong  tnHie^ 


*  On  the  Nature  and  History  of  Marsh  Poi(«oiv  Medico-Qhirui^  R«t. 
Dec.  1*88 1  ;  and  compare  with  Chisholnv  on  Tropical  Climate^  p.  ^,  ^ 
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wind  that  blows  ni^t  and  day,  and  poUutet  even  the    Om.  in. 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  inluJNtanti^  with  the  steneh  fi^^°-J^ 
of  the  marshes ;  jet  it  brings  no  fevers,  tboogh  every  one  nui  flcvut* 
is  well  aware  that  it  would  be  ahnost  certain  death  for  J^ 
an  EwrefKan  to  ale^  or  even  to  rraiain  after  nigfat-fidl, 
under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  trees  that  cover  the  mardi 
at  so  short  a  distance.    All,  too,  are  equally  aware  that 
to  cat  down  the  trees,  would  be  a  most  dangerous  (^ra- 
tion in  itself  and  would  certainly  be  productive  of  pesti* 
lenoe  to  the  town.'^* 

As  almost  every  territory  in  which  the  fever  hereby  Kaowa 
produced,  has  committed  its  ravages  has  given  it  a  new  riotTnuDM, 
nsme,  it  is  as  gorgeously  arrayed  with  tides  as  the 
Hu^tiest  monarch  of  the  east*  From  the  depredations 
it  has  committed  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Ame- 
ricao  coast,  it  has  been  called  the  St.  Domingo,  Barba- 
does,  Jamaica,  and  American  fever :  and  from  its  fatal 
visitations  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  its  adjoining  islands, 
the  Bulam  fever.  In  British  India  it  is  distingubhed 
by  the  name  of  the  jungles-fever,  the  hoogly-fever,  or  en- 
demic of  Bengal ;  and  still  further  to  the  east  by  that  of 
mal  de  Sianl.  Nearer  home,  in  the  lowlands  of  Hun« 
gary,  and  along  the  South  of  Spain,  it  is  called  the  Hun- 
garian or  the  Andalusian  pestilence.  From  its  rapid 
attack  on  ships'  crews  that  are  fresh  to  its  influence,  the 
Frenbh  denominate  it  Jievre  mateUotte^  as  the  £^)anish 
aed  Portuguese  call  it^bre  amariUa^  and  still  more  fre- 
qneiidy  ^oommtB  prieto^  or  blade  vomit,  from  the  slaty  or 
porplish  and  gruiular  saborra  thrown  up  from  the  sto«* 
maoh  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease;  while,  as  its  ordi- 
Birjr  sanroe  is  marsh  lands,  it  has  frequently  been  named 
palydi\ljmr,  its  more  common  names  however,  in  the 
paesent  day,  and  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  is  y4* 
low  fever:  and  when  the  attack  upon  new-comers  is 
duriit«  uas&nimt*  .  It  is  ^efAm  gash^ko-neroosa  of  Pro-  ^^  s>*- 

r  -n.i.t  ?•  -^  tnco-ii«r- 

liftBar  Fnmk-)v  who  justly  regards  it. as  an:  mtense  va-  yosa  of 
— ~— __ — — __  Pfjjijf^ 

*  On  the  Nature  and  History  of  Marsh  Poison,  Medico-Cbirurg.  Hcy. 
1)^  IStl ;  and  compare  with  Chiahobn  on  Tropical  Climates,  p.  Si. 
t  IVCur.  MdrB.  Horn.  Epit.  Tom.  i.  §  lOS.  Sve.  Mannb.  1799. 
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Gmr.llli  riety  of  the  ordinary  autamnal  malignant  of  temperate 
/}^ro^L  climates,  as  already  described  under  this  namfu..  /  , 
nus  fiavus.  From  its  ehowiog  itself  in  ao  many  parts  of  the  woridy' 
^^^]^^  and  under  circumstances*  so  widely  different,  itas  not  tp 
Exhibiu  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  often  be  accompanied  with' 
gr^^^^cr-  1^  considerable  diversity  of  symptoms ;  and  consequently 
^ptomt.  that  the  paludal  fever  of  one  quarter  should  be  regarded' 
Accounted  by  many  writers  of  considerable  authority  as  essentii^lly* 
^^^'  different  from  that  of  another*     But  an  attentive  perusal' 

of  the  origin  and  laws  of  febrile  miasm,  as  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  explain  them,  when  treating  of  the  remote 
cause  of  fever  *,  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  such  local  distinctions ;  and,  if  not  to  prove,,  at  lea^t 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  ihey  depend  ^^  partly 
upon  the  state  of  tlie  body  at  the  time  of  attack,  but 
chiefly  upon  some  modification  in  the  powers  or  qualitiies 
of  the  febrile  miasm  itself  by  the  varying  proportions  of 
the  co-operative  agents  of  moisture,  heat,  stagnant  fuc, 
and  other  auxiliaries  which  have  not  yet  been  detected, 
in  their  relation  to  each  other  in  different  places  and 
seasons." 
Whether  How  far  the  yellow  fever  is  capable  of  origination  from 

on^ating    «"y  Other  cause  than  febrile  miasm  from  marshy  lands, 
from  other    or  pUces  subject  to  like  decompositions  and  plays  of 
miurX  ^   chemical  affinity,  we  cannot  at  present  determine. '  Such 
mUsm.         places,  however,  are  numerous,  as  damp  unventilated 
Such  cau»fti  stations,  stagnant  water,  thick  impervious  jungles,  and 
woods  that  arrest  the  miasm  as  it  ascends';  even  high  and 
arid  hills  after  heat  and  rain,  but  above  all  a  foul  state  of 
the  hold  on  board  ships,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  isuch 
impurity.     ^'  Ships,"  observes  Dr.  Chisholm,  <' contain- 
ing .wine  in  their  holds  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are 
generally  extremely  sickly,  and  the  character  of  the  pre- 
valent disease  is  that  of  teixow  bemittent  fever. 
Several  instances,  of  this  took  place  in  Fort  Royal  Bay 
in  the  years  1797,  1798;  and  the  situation  of  the  ships 
in  the  open  bay,  &r  from  the  influence  of  marsh  effluvia, 

*  T^  siiprii,  p.  84,  CoroIl.S. 
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pteeluded  a  saspicion  of  the  fever  from  that  cause. — The     ow.  III. 
ship  Nancjr,  Captain  Needs,  from  Fyal,  vnth  a  cargo  of  ^r^^-  ^^' 
win^  ic^  the  army,  arrired  at  Fort  Royai;  MartiiiioO,  in  tus  flavus, 
.the  month  of  October,  1798 :  she  met  with  a  gale  of  wind  J^^^"^ 
at  sea  on  the  17th'  September,  and  several  of  the  casks, 
frottt  the  motion  of  the  ship,  became  leaky.    The  captain 
was  taken  sick  at  sea,  and  died  witfi  every  symptom  of 
the  "highest  grade  of  yellow  remittent  fever.     The  mate 
and  Several  of  the  crew  were  attacked  with  the  same 
complaint :  they  recovered :  bbt  a  mate,  shipped  at  Fort 
Royd,  fell  ill  on  board  and  died.     Tlie  ship  lay  Out  in 
the  open  bay;  no  vessel  near  her  was  sickly;  and  she 
herself  became  very  healthy  after  the  cargo  was  landed/'* 

Heat  alone,  however  high  the  temperature,  is  not «  Heat  alone 
cause  of  the  fever  before  us :  there  must  be  moisture ;  atid  "°*  «.«*«•«• 
as  the  result  of  both  a  rapid  decomposition  and  exhala- 
tion of  organic  remains.  Provided  the  air  is  dfy,  even 
tropical  climates  are  often  found  salubrious.  '^The 
burning  province  of  Cumana,''  observes  M.  Humboldt, 
**  the  coast  of  Cora,  and  the  plains  of  Caraccas,  prove 
that  excessive  heat  alone  is  not  unfavourable  to  human 
life*'. 

It  has  just  been  observed,  however,  that  even  high  and  But  beat, 
arid  situations,  after  beat  and  rain,  may  also  furnish,  by  ^^H^^*^ 
the  chemical  decomposition  of  their  soil,  the  specific  may  become 
miasm  of  yellow  fever :  and  it  may  here  be  added,  that  aJ^diiwy!! 
if,  by  the  violence  and  redundancy  of  the  rain,  the  other  causes 
swatnpy  low  grounds  be  at  the  same  time  overflowed,  , JJf  ^'*" 
the  latter  will  become  an  arena  of  health,  while  the  heights 
afe  thie  seat  of  disease.     Such  the  hilly  ravines  of  Portu- 
gal w^re  occasionally  found  by  the  British  army,  during 
its  occupation  of  that  country  in  the  summer  of  1 809, 
when  a  most  destructive  remittent  suddenly  made  its 
appearance,  while  the  overflowed  swamps  at  its  feet,  were 
kilore  thtfn  usually  free  from 'disease:  **  and  such  is  fre- 
^pentty  the  case  '*,  as  Mr.  Irvine  has  justly  observed, 
*•  on  the  lofty  ridges  of  Sicily,  when  their  fiumari  or 

*  Ettay  on  the  Malignant  Pestilential  FeTer,  Vol.  i.  p.  279.  See  also  Pr. 
Dickson^s  Topographical  Remarks,  &e.  1^1.  til. 
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water-courses,  which  are  ordinarily  dry  and  used  fo^ 
roads  in  the  summer  months,  are  filled  and  inuhdat^ 
with  sudden  torrents  of  rain.  For  here  the  malaria 
changes  its  station,  and  quits  the  overflowed  low-lands 
for  the  heights  of  the  primitive  hills.'' 

But  whatever  be  the  original  source  of  the  fever  before 
us,  when  once  it  has  established  itself  and  rages  with  se- 
verity, it  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  efBi»- 
vium  from  the  body  of  the  affected  *Ms  loaded  with 
miasm  of  the  same  Idnd,  completely  elaborated  as  it 
passes  off," — ^and  that  the  disorder  is  from  this  time  ca- 
pable of  communicating  itself  by  contagion.    And,  from 
the  statement  already  given  *,  it  appears  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  fever  at  Cadiz  in  1 800,  that  at  Midaga  in 
1803,  and  that  at  both  in  1820,  had  their  origin  in  con- 
tagion, or,  in  other  words,  in  febrile  miasm  produced  by 
a  decomposition  of  the  effluvium  from  the  human  body, 
than  from  the  same  miasm  issuing  from  a  decomposition 
of  marsh-lands.    And  on  this  account  I  have  rather  pre- 
ferred the  trivial  name  of  yellow  to  that  of  paludal  fever, 
which  is  too  limited  to  express  its  source  in  every  in- 
stance.    The  yellow  fever  at  Xeres  is  ascribed  by  Don 
J.  A.  Ferrari  entirely  to  this  cause,  as  produced  by  im- 
portation ;  but  its  primary  source  he  attributes  to  the 
decomposition  of  swampy  lands,  or  other  sources  of  pu- 
trefaction, which  he  seems  to  suppose  may  exist  even  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  f. 

In  all  instances  it  has  a  near  approach  to  the  autumnal 
remittent  we  have  just  described ;  Dr.  Rush  contem- 
plates tliem  as  merely  different  degrees  of  the  same  dis- 
order ;  but  Dr.  Bancroft  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more 
correct  in  considering  them,  after  Professor  Frank,  as 
**  varieties  of  one  disease" :(,  in  unison  with  the  present 
arrangement. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  for  the  yellow 
fever  to  become  contagious,  it  seems  necessary  that  the 


ftnr  it  to  be- 
come con- 
tagious. 


•  Vi  supril,  p.  SO— 8 1 .    f  Edin.  Med.  tnd  Surg.  Joam.  July,  ISSS.  p.  S6D. 
\  E6My  on  the  Diieise  called  YeUow  Fever,  &c  1811. 
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ihiermoDieler  should  be  aboye  80^  oF Fahrenheit:  since,    GEy.Hl. 
tik^  the-  phgue,  it  demands  for  die  activity  of  its  mias-  a^^^. 
nsie  corpuscles  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  below  niuiUTut. 
wUcb  it  ceases  to  operate,   aiild  its  specific   particles  J^^^ . 
perhaps  gradually  become  decomposed.    It  has  never 
been  known  in  North  America  nor  in  the-  South  of 
Europe  but  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  tropical 
heats,  that  is  those  of  80^  or  upwards,  prevail ;  and  it 
has  never  Ihiled  to  disappear  in  winter,  even  in  the  mild 
winter  of  SfKiin ;  though  typhus  may  at  the  same  time 
hold  ita  full  career  of  malignity*. 

From  the  di^rent  impressions  produced  on  febrile  Remittent 
Hiiasm  under  these  diversities  of  origin  and  adjuncts,  fncW^u"* 
we  find,  independently  of  other  discrepancies,  that  the  evinces  dif« 
fever  it  excites   sometimes  assumes  a  caumatic  or  in-  f|^. 
flammatory  cast,  sometimes  a  tjrphous,  and  sometimes  a  Yellow 
synochous,   or,  in  other  words,  begins  with   the  first  ^evergene. 
Mid  runs  ri^pidly  into  the  second  or  third.     And  it  is  in  syn^hous. 
eflfect  into  these  three  subsections,  that  the  Andalusian 
yellow  fever  has  been  lately  restored  by  Dr.  Jackson  in 
his  excellent  work  on  tlie  subject.    Generally  speaking, 
the  variety  before  us  evinces  the  last  of  these  characters, 
as  does  also  the  variety  we  have  just  treated  of:  tlie  two 
varieties  that  yet  remain  will  afibrd  examples  of  a  typhous 
and  inflammatory  bearing. 

Its  ordinary  progress  amongst  those  who  are  fresh  to  Ordinary 
the  tainted  atmosphere  is  thus  accurately  described  by  P^**^'**^ 
Dr.  Mosely,  who,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  causus  of 
Hippocrates,  denominates  it  endemal  causus  i  a  term 
which  has  since  been  adopted  by  Dr.  M^Arthur  f,  and 
several  others.  ^^  When  a  new-comer  is  seized  with  a 
sudden .  loss  of  strength,  and  a  desire  of  dianging,  for 
rest,  into  every  position  without  finding  ft  in  any,  those 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  endemial  causus  may  be 
expected.  The  following  day,  but  sometimes  within 
twelve  hours  from  the  first  indisposition,  the  violence  of 

the  disease  will  commence  thus :    There  will  be  a  faint- 

— ^^^^      I J  1. 1  I  I  .1        — '  ■  ■   1 1  I «»   I  ■  II.  1  1 1»— J I  ^.  III ..     ,111  I ij 

*  Blan^  Select  Dittertations,  &c.  p.  314. 

t  Account  of  tbe  Cau«u«  or  Yellow  Fever  of  tlie  Weiit  Indies,  &c. 
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ne^s  m^  geqeraUj  a  giddiness  o£  the  hwi,  with  a  ^mdlh 
degree  of  chilliness  and .  horroTi    but   n^ver-.lt  rigors' 
Tlifea,  inunediataly  wiU.  succeed  a  high  d^gvee  of  fbver 
witl^,gr^t  he&t»  and  strong  beatiog  in aU  thQ^itteriosoC 
t^^  bpdyr  particularly  observable  in  thei  carotid  4iod  temM- 
poral.  arteri^ ;  flui^hings  in  the  face ;  ga^pKOgs  for  cool 
aifj  white.  tongue>   but  tinged  with  yellow,  after  the 
retchings  have  commenced;  excessive  thirsty  redneas> 
heaviness,  and  burning  in  the  eyes;  heaviness  and  dfUrt-* 
iq^  pains  in  the  head^  and  small  of  the  back^  andfoftoil 
down  the  thighs ;  pulse  quick,  generally  fuU. and  strong^, 
in  some  cases  quick,  low,  and  vacillating;  skin  hot  atid' 
dry;  .sometimes  with  a  partial  and  momentary  moisture; 
sickness  of  the.  stomach  from  the  first,  which  increases 
with  the  disease;  ^nd,  immediately  after  any  thing  ia 
taken  to  quench  die  thirst,  retchings  succeed  in.^hifih 
bilious   matter  is  brought  up;  anxiety  with   stricture^ 
soreness,  and  intense  heat  about  the  prascordia;  gifeat 
restlessness;  heavy  respiration,  sighing;  urine deeprco^ « 
loijired,  and  but  little  in  quantity.     Thb  is  the  first  EiUlga  > 
of  the  fever ;  and  may  continue  twenty-four,  thir^-^six, . 
forty-eight,  or  sixty  hours,  and  this  constitutes  its  Uh.  < 
flammatory  period.  i  i. 

*^  The  second  stage  begins  with  an  abatement  of  many- 
of  the  preceding  symptoms,  and  the  rise  of  others :  spn^e-: 
times  with  a  deceiving  tranquillity,  but  with  perturbation 
if  the  patient  should  fidl  into  a  sleep :  then  a  yellow  tinga 
is  observed  in  the  eyes,  neck,  and  breast;  the  heatsayib- 
sides,  and  sometimes  with  a  chilliness;  but  not  with  that: 
sort  of  strong  rigor  which,  when  it  happens,  terminates 
the  disease  by  sweat,  or  by  copious  biUous  evacnationa 
upwards  or.  downwards.  The  retchings  are  violent  and. 
turn  porraceous ;  the  pulse  fiags,  but  is  sometimes  h^ 
and  sometimes  soft ;  the  skin  soft  and  clammy ;  the  urine 
in  small  qu^tity,  and  of  a  dark  croceous  colour;,  tjlie 
tongue  in  some  cases  Is  dry,  harsh,  and  discoloured ;  in 
others  furred  and  moist ;  there  is  cpnfusion  in  the  head, 
and  sometimes  delirium;  with  the  eyes  glassy.  This 
stage  of  the  disease  sometimes  continues  only  for  a  few 
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hMi8^  soioietimes  for  twelve,*  twenty-fonr,  thirty-six,  or    Gxv.  nt. 
fbi^E^ight  hoars,  bat  never  longer.  ^  E*^ Ji^- 

i^Ib  the  third  aad  last  stage  of  the  fever,  the  pulse  nusflavu;^ 
sbks'iiiid  becomes  unequal  and  intermittent,  sometimes  ^^^^^ 
veiy  qutek ;  frequent  vomiting  with  great  straining  and  7^1^^  tuge. 
noise  in  vomittngf  and  what  b  brought  up  now  is  more 
in'quaatity,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of 
oofee,  m*  is  of  a  slate  colour.     Nothing  can  be  retained 
in' the  stomach;  difficult  breathing;  tongue  black;  cold 
clammy  sweats;  eyes  hollow  and  sunk ;  yellowness  round 
tfab'  mouth  and  temples,  and  soon  after  over  the  whole 
body/' 

In  the  earlier  remissions,  the  pulse  often  sinks  from  Cioimg 
a  hundred  and  thirty  to  ninety,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment is  so  considerable  as  to  impress  the  young  pracd- 
tJdaer  with  the  belief  of  a  salutary  crisis.  He  is  soon,  how- 
e^cAT,  aroosed  from  his  deception,  for  the  exacerbation 
soon' returns' with  renewed  violence;  and  as  the  sym- 
ptMBS  grow  more  aggravated  they  are  in  the  end  accom- 
poffied  with  subsultos  tendinum,  black  urine,  deadly  cold- 
ness of  the  limbs;  delirium,  faltering  speech;  hemo- 
rrhage, or  oozing  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
comers  of  the  eyes  and  ears ;  black  bloody  vomiting  aiid 
stObb ;  vibices,  hiccough,  muttering,  coma,  death. 

A^ier  the  first  prostration  of  strength,  produced  by  Gcneni 
the  symptoms  of  invasion  or  accession,  the  prodromes  of  '^'°^'* 
M»  Deveeej  the  disease  runs  on  violently  through  its 
stagtfdf  excitement  till  the  sensorial  power  is  exhausted. 
Hiiroi^  its  entire  course,  till  the  patient  is  sinking,  the 
intellect  is  not  particularly  disturbed,  and  the  organs 
chiefly  flflfected  are  the  abdominal ;  those  which,  for  rear 
sons  already  assigned*,  principally  suffer  in  the  malign 
mHA  imtmnnal  remittent  of  our  own  country ;  more  eispe- 
daffy  the  stomach  and  the  liver.  Hence  the  intense 
beat  and  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  the  saffron  dye  of 
the  urine,  the  yellow  tint  of  the  skin,  and  the  vomitings 
firrt  dt  tf  biEbus  and  afterwards  of  a  chocolate  or  sangui- 
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neons  colluvies.  In  the  Andalusian  variety,  however, 
acoordiii^  to  Dr.  Jackson,  the  brain  is  sometimes  the  first 
organ  affected,  and  the  abdominal  organs  consecutively*. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  opens  with  great  vehemeace, 
and  rushes  forward  at  once  to  its  acme,  constitating  the 
second  stage  of  Dr.  Mosely^  The  patient  is  sometimes 
cut  off  in  four-and-^wenty  hours  :  and  from  the  violence 
so  suddenly  committed  on  the  liver,  its  proper  function 
is  instantaneously  suspended,  and,  instead  of  an  excessive 
emulgence  of  high-tinted  bile,  a  chlorotic  se^etion  takes 
place,  which,  forced  into  the  sanguineous  system,  gives 
a  ghastly  lividity  to  the  entire  surface.  Shortly  after 
which,  if  the  patient  live  long  enough,  the  gorged  blood- 
vessels of  the  inflamed  and  gangrenoas  liver  itself,  and 
sometimes  ahK>  of  the  spleen  or  stomach  f,  give  way, 
and  repeated  tides  of  dark  granulated  grume,  Mke  the 
grounds  of  chocolate,  are  ejected  by  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Pym  has  very  forcibly  described  this  overwbdm* 
ing  onset  of  the  disease  in  the  following  terms :  ^  There 
is  at  thejirzt  attack  a  peculiar  shining  or  drunken  spr 
pearance  in  the  eyes ;  the  head-ache  is  exeradating  and 
confined  to  the  orbits  and  the  forehead ;  has  no  remis- 
sions ;  wboi  it  terminates  fovourably,  is  rarely  Bttended 
with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  which,  LP  it  do  take  place,  is 
of  a  very  pale  lemon  colour.  It  runs  its  coarse  from 
one  to  five  days,  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  tsflamma- 
tionof  the  stomach,  which,  in  most  oases  that  prove  fatal, 
terminates  in  gangrene,  or  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  in- 
ternal or  villous  coat  of  that  organ,  accompanied  with  a 
vomiting  of  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds,  and  a  livid 
or  putrid  appearance  of  the  countenance  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe ;  bat  those  wishing  to  form  an  idea 
of  it  may  see  its  iac-simile  in  the  countenance  of  any 
person  with  a  florid  complexion,  during  the  burning  of 


^  *  Remarks  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fev«r»lkc4  on  the  SoiOiiCQaat  of  Spain, 
Svo.  Lond.  1821. 

f  Chisholm,  Manual  of  the  ClinuUe  and  Diseues  of  Tropica.1  Countries, 
&c.  p.  :)6. 
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Spirit  of  wine  and  salt  in  a  dark  room^  as  is  practised    Gnr.in. 
in  the  game  of  snap-dragon    during    the  Christmas  a^'^^\ 

tfambols."*  nus  flavus. 

In  this  state  the  disease  is  unquestionably  for  the  ^^^J^ 
most  p«rt,  though  not  always,  contagious :  and  as  Dr.  in  this 
Ckdlen  has  laid  down  contagion  as  a  distinctive  character  state,  un- 
of  fevers  originating  from  bnman  effluvium,  in  contrast  ^onugioutf 
with  those  originating  from  the  effluvium  of  marshes,  Dr.  ^^  ^^^ 
Pym  has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be-  be^Stinct* 
tween  yellow  fever  in  this  state  of  intensity  and  in  its  or-  fromyenow 
-dinary  career;  contending  that  the  former  (to  which  he 
limita  the  name  of  Bulam  fever)  is  in  every  instance  de- 
rived from  human  effluvium^  and  consequently  that  the 
two  must  of  necessity  be  distinct  diseases.    And  to  make 
the  distinction  still  clearer,  he  has  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  symptom  of  a  more  pallid  or  bloated  countenance, 
together  with  that  of  black  vomit,  or  the  discharge  of 
ooffieei^like  grounds  from  the  stomach,  is  peculiar  to  the 
contagions  fever,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  an  attendant  on 
that  produced  by  mafdi  miasm  even  in  its  most  impetu- 
OBS  and  fiital  course. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  in  both  instances  at  var-  Sat  this 
rianoe  wkh  the  history  of  the  disease  as  it  has  occurred  »"Pi»«tJon 

1  .       n    i  3  t  1  •  !■      at  variance 

m  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  with  the  £9. 
with  respect  to  the  symptom  of  black  vomit ;  which,  in  its  f****  ^  **  . 
last  stage  or  severer  incursions,  is  common  to  it  from  in  difiermt 
whatever  source  derived.     Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  P****^ 
ibe  Andalusian  or  Spanish  variety,  where  the  discharge 
i^fomettmes  inky-black,  like  the  fluid  disgorged  by  die 
cuttle-fish ;  and  it  is  thrown  forth  from  the  anus  as  well 
as  the  stomach  f »  Black  vomit  occurred  more  especially 
la  the  fiital  epidemic  of  Antigua  in  1816,  which  was  de- 
cidedly an  ofispring  of  marsh-effluvium.    <*  The  island  Yellow 
had  for  somit  years",  observes  Dr.  Musgrave:^,  at  whose  ^^"J^  „ 
description  we  have  already  glanced  slightly,  *'been  pecu*  described  by 

, , Miwgimvt. 

*  ObfcnnlkNls  upon  Ibe  Bulam  fever,  &c.  Syo.  1815. 
t  Remarka  on  the.Eptdemic  Yellow  Fever*  &c.  on  the  South  Coast  of  Spaia, 
&c.    By  R.  Jackimi,  M.D.   Lond»Svo.  1821. 
{  Mfldie^-CliirttTg.  Tranr.  Vol  ».  p.  99. 
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Gkn.IIL    iiariy  healthy ;  and  the  disease  first 'showed  itself  fii  a 
^  K  maiib.    swaitTpy  part  of  jt,  and  amidst  new-comers  who  \Vefe 
nusiUvus.     sailors,  but  from  a  healthy  ship,  and  themselves  ill  good 
feTen^         health  on  first  landing.     It  soon  spread  widely,  and  at 
length  indiscriminately  among  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
and  situations— among  blacks  and  whites,'  the  newly 
arrived,  and  the  oldest  settlers  in  town  and  country,'^ 
All  the  va-         NothiniT  was  better  calculated  than  this  fever  to  show 
bitedinthii    that  almost  all  the  different  kinds  of  fever  that  occur  to 
epidemie.       Qg^  are  capable  of  issuing  from  a  common  source  or 
n^iasm,  merely  modified  by  contingencies :  for  in  Anti- 
gua they  all  occurred  in  different  individuals.    The  dis^ 
ease  sometimes  commenced  as  an  intermittent  or  remittent, 
and  sometimes  in  a  continued  type ;  it  sometimes  ceased 
in  four  or  five  days,  which  was  its  usual  course,  and  Some* 
times  termincUed  in  an  mtermittent.     The  head  was  in 
some  cases  chiefly  afiected ;  in  others  the  stomach,  liver, 
or  some  other  organ :  sometimes  the  patient  died  with- 
out hiccough  or  black-vomit,  though  he  rarely  recov^ed 
where  these  symptoms  appeared ;  Dr.  Musgrave  recol- 
lects but  one  instance.     Recovery  was  no  exemption 
against  a  second  attack.     In  new-cpuiers  the  tint  wifts  df 
a  lemon  hue ;  in  native  or  assimilated  constitutions^  of 
a  deep  orange.    The  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  presented  nothing  peculiar.'  < 
To  the  same  ef!ect.  Dr.  Dickson,  in  bis  valuable  offi- 
cial report.  "At  Barbadoesand  Antigua,  I  bad  generally 
^en  the  disease  of  an  ardent  and  continued  fotiAi  ksiA 
did  not  fully  understand  why  authors  talked  of  a  bilious 
remittent  yellow  fever,  ilntil  after  the  capture '  of  the 
French  and  Danish  islands.    But  the  anomalies  of  fev^^ 
the  shades  and  changes  which  it  assumes  acco^diilg  tti 
the  intensity  of  the  excitihg  causes,  the  state  of  prdffii!^ 
position,  or  the  spot  of  residence,  could  no  where  b6 
jnore  strongly  pourtrayed  than  in  the  destrucHyi;  epH 
As  alio  at     dcmic  of  Mariegalante  in  the  autumn  of  f808,  froW 
laotT^      tlie  niost  concentrated  marsK  miasfaiata^  where  tfie  dif- 
ferent tj-pes  of  fever  were  convekted  into  each  other  of 
tlie  worst  and  most  aggravated  species  I  have  ever  wit- 
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jessed.    Yellow  fever  in  the  eontinuedfomi ;  others  with    gkk»  IU. 
comatose  remittents  or  intermittents ;  the  exacerbations    S*«c.  II. 
of  which  were  so  violent  as  to  carry  oft'  a  patient  in  two  nu»flini&' 
or  three  paroxysms ;  while  others  sunk  into  a  low  pro-  Yellow 
trajcted  character  of  fever  resembling  (j(pAz*j."*  ,    '     , 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  so  much  discrepancy,  there  The  Buiam 
is  still  much  that  is  concurrent,  and  quite  enough  to'  j^ef  coS!* 
^tablish  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases,  if  an  abundance  pared  md 
of  other  evidence  to  the  same  purpose  were  not  at  hand.  *"^°'**<^' 
The  fever  of  Dr.  Pym,  specifically  characterized  by 
black  vomit,  is  represented  as  being  peculiarly  danger- 
ous and  fatal;  in  that  of  Dr.  Mnsgrave,  this  symptom 
only  occurred  in  the  most  dangerous  cases  of  the  malady. 
According  to  die  latter,  the  severest  and  most  deadly 
attacks  were  amongst  the  new-comers  ;  the  mildest, 
amongst  the  natives  or  those  whose  constitutions  were 
assimilated  to  the  climate.  The  yellow  hue  of  the  former 
(smd  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  for  this)  was 
of  a  deep  orange^  that  of  the  latter,  a  lemon  colour.  Dr. 
Pym  describes  three  species  of  fever  as  comiflon  to  warm 
climates,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  in  tlieir  mode 
of  origin,  and  diagnostic  character.  In  that  of  leasf 
danger,  the.  colour  of  the  surface,  he  tells  us,  is  of  ^^  a  very 
deep  yelUm^* ;  in  that  of  higher  danger,  it  is  of  *^ a  deep 
yellow" ;  and  in  the  disease  before  us,  which  is  by  far  the 
iQOst  fatal,  where  there  is  any  yellow  at  all,  it  is  of  *^  a 
very  pale  lemon  colour*^-  which  is,  in  effect,  the  very  hue 
ascribed  to  the  severest  cases  of  the  Antigua  fever  by 
Dr.  Musgrave,  as  the  **  very  deep  yellow",  or  "  orange", 
is  to  the  mildest.  So  that,  examined  by  their  external 
livery  as  well  as  their  internal  disorganization,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  the  two  diseases  are  the  same.  Dr.  Pym 
appe^  peculiarly,  as  a  distinctive  character  of  the  Bulam 
fever^  to  the  deadly  and  chlorotic  paleness  exhibited  by 
tb^  countenance,  in  its  latest  stage,  or  most  fatal  incur- 
sion* But  even  this  only  shows  that,  in  such  case,  the 
difeas#  mlokes  a  mortal  attack  upon  the  larger  viscera, 

I  [III!  ■>■  II  ■  ■  IM  ■!■.■■  I  |1«IW||||«  — ^—ly 
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and  especially  the  liver,  from  the  first ;  and  demonstrates 
the  proposition  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  this  organ  is  severely  affed«d  is  its  inability  to 
secrete  proper  bile  or  indeed  bile  of  any  kind:  and,  con- 
sequently,  that  if  the  irritation  only  reach  a  certain  point, 
its  secements  will  be  stimulated  to  emulge  a  larger 
quantity  and  of  a  deeper  hue;  a  considerable  portion  oi 
i^hich,  in  consequence  of  such  irritation  extending  to  the 
iKighbouring  absorbents,  will  be  sent  back  into  the  san* 
gaiferous  system,  and  produce  the  orange  tinge,  which, 
in  the  description  of  both  these  writers,  peculiarly  marks 
the  disease  before  us  in  its  less  fatal  attacks.  While,  if 
the  febrile  incursion  be  so  violent  as  totally  to  derange 
the  function,  and  still  more  the  structure  of  the  liver,  no 
bile  will  be  secreted  at  all,  or,  if  secreted,  less  in  quantity 
and  consequently  less  diffusive  in  colour;  and  hence  only 
conveying  a  cblorotic  or  livid  tinge  to  the  face,  which  at 
the  same  time  exhibits  a  bloated  fulness  from  effusion  or 
debility  of  vascular  action. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark.  Dr.  Jackson's  earlier 
cases  of  practice  furnish  numerous  examples; — <^ex* 
amples  indeed'',  to  adopt  his  own  words,  ^'  of  that  form 
of  disease  when  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  vascu- 
lar excitement  in  tlie  early  stage,  terminating  commonly 
by  deranging  the  functions  of  an  organ  of  importance^- 
most  frequently  the  liver  or  stomach.  Yellowness  and 
black^vomiting  are  common ;  and  it  is  more  especially  to 
this  form,  that  the  name  of  yeixow  fever  has  been  ap- 
plied :  but  though  the  yellowness  and  black-vomiting  be 
common,  they  are  not  constant  and  essential.  Determi- 
nations sometimes  change  suddenly,  the  brain  becomes 
overwhelmed,  and  stupor  and  convulsion  then  cut  short 
the  ordinary  rapid  com'se*. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  denied  by  Dr.  Pym,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  any  of  the  writers  on  the  American  or 
Andalnsian  fever,  that  the  yellow  fever  from  marsh-miasm 
ever  evinces  either  of  the  symptoms  that  are  so  es^en*- 


•  Hist,  and  Cure  of  Fever,  Chap.  !▼.  p.  ISS. 
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titiiy  fi6oribed  to  Ui6  bilkus  reinitleQt  produced  hy  con*    0<v.  ui. 
t$fppih  but  only  that  "it  is  rarely,  if  ever,**  to  adept  Dr.  ^  g!^. 
Pym's  owo  word8»  ^<  attended  witfi  the  fatal  syiii|>toni8  nut  {kxuu 
peculiar  to  the  Bulam  fever,  via.  the  bl4ck  vomidng,  ajui  ^1^^ 
a  pnmliar  bloated  appearance  of  countenance." 

Tbere  would,  however,  be  an  almost  insuraKmolahle  Chiefly  de- 
4iSculQ^  in  reconciling  these  di£Eerent  descriptions  of  tbo  u^^ui- 
same  diseasei  in  consequence  of  Dn  Mu^jnive's  teUlng  ^^'^  bypo- 
w,  vary  decisively,  that  not  a  single  bstaoce  occurred  ia  ^^^^ 
the  Antigua  fever  of  its  being  received  by  contagion,  were 
there  not  strong  reason  for  believing,  as  I  have  already 
observed  on  another  occasion  *,  and  hence  need  not  go 
over  the  ground  again,  that  this  explicit  writer  suffered 
himself  to  be  deceived  upon  this  point ;  most  probaUy, 
like  Dr.  Pym,  and,  as  already  observed,  Dr.  Jackson  f, 
from  too  dose  an  attachment  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Dr.  CuUen,  that  the  fever  from  roarsh-miasm  does 
not  produce  contagion,  which  is  specifically  a  result  of  a 
fever  from  human  effluvium. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  history  of  bilious  remit-  Bilious  re- 
tents  in  warm  climates  offered  from  all  quarters,  without  ™,^J|^ 
seeing  that  it  may  and  does  originate  from  both  sources;  from  both 
each  sometimes  operating  alone  and  sometimes  in  coil*  {|)|^a^°^ 
junction  with  the  other,  as  was  probably  the  case  at  An-  effluvium. 
tigua,  and  certainly  the  case  in  the  yellow  fever  that 
nigied  at  Philadelphia  in  1798 ;  in  which,  says  Dr.  Rnsb,  Evidenced 
thare  were  for  several  weeks  two  sources  of  infection,  viz.  pi^^^i^j^ 
exhalation  and  contagion.     The  eachalation  infected  at  phia,  i79S. 
the  distance  of  three  and  four  hundred  yards :  while  the 
cofftagiai)  infected  only  across  the  streets.    The  more 
nap?ow,  the  streets,  the  more  certainly  the  xx>ntagion  in- 
ffacttd*     Few  escaped  it  in  alleys.    After  the  twelfth  of 
September,  the  atmosphere  of  every  street  in  the  city 
was.  loaded  with  contagfon;  and  there  were  few  citizens 
in  afqparent  good  health,  who  did  not  exhibit  some  mark 
or  oih^T  of  it  in  their  bodies,  particularly  a  preternatural 
quickness  in  the  pulse,  ^^  which  occurred  in  nc^oes  as 

*   Vt  supriy  p.  7S.  t  Il>'  P^  '27.' 
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well  as  in  whites;  and  In  a  few  who  had  the  disease 
before." 

In  like  manner  the  Minorca  fever,  uniformly  origina- 
ting, as  Dr.  Boyd  observes,  in  manh-miasm,  frequently^ 
as  be  has  also  observed,  becomes  contagious  * :  of  which, 
indeed,  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  striking  example  in 
his  own  person :  for  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Denmark  dmt 
he  caught  the  fever  from  one  of  his  patients,  and  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  it  f .  But  we  have  had  occasion  ot  ex- 
amine this  subject  so  much  at  length,  in  the  introductory 
remarks  to  the  present  order,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  it  further  |,  except  by  introducing  the  following 
irresistible  illustration. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  having  lieen  requested  by  the  Boaid 
of  Admiralty,  to  examine  into  the  dreadful  mortality  that 
took  place  at  the  island  of  Ascension,  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  1823,  reported,  and  from  the  manu- 
script of  this  report  I  was  permitted  to  copy,  that  the 
officers  and  privates  of  Ascension  Island  were  first  sta- 
tioned therein  September  1821,  in  number  twenty-eight, 
and  continued  in  such  full  health,  as  to  be  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Bann  sloop  of  war, 
in  May  1828.  The  Bann  had  left  Sierra  Leone  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  March,  at  which  time  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging  there  with  great  mortality,  md, 
at  the  time  of  sailing,  had  no  sickness  of  any  kind  en 
board :  but,  within  a  few  days  after  sailing,  the  ydhnr 
fever  made  its  appearance,  and  continued  its  ravages  tBl 
the  beginning  of  June ;  during  which  time,  not  less  than 
ninety-nine  men  had  been  attacked  by  it,  and  dmty- 
three  cut  off,  out  of  a  /crew  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
Europeans  and  officers,  independendy  of  twenty-seven 
African  snperannuaries,  none  of  whom  suffisredfirom  the 
disease.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bann  at  the  Isle  of 
Ascension,  an  unrestricted  communication  took  place 
between  the  sick  crew  and  the  healthful  garriaoo,  the 
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4IPi£di9<il  ^l&fu^n  Q£ih%  ms^at^  having  adopted  die  ,ijfih    Mv*tXL 
nion  that  tlie  yellow  fever  is  uncontagious.     For  want  rf  a  j^rtMiiu 
81^  .r<istri<)lMiQ^  within  a  &m.  tiays  tifter  ihn  aii^Ival  of  mufkruu; 
i^^  JS^^nOtf  tJb^.g^rispn, became  afiected, . no^  cedjonod  ^fj^ 
fimm  jt^ntyrdght  tA  twenty^two»  in  coooeqiiigiitt  cf  i  six  ^   , . 

fneQ* hawing  b^n  ordered  to  a  distant-  part.  :A2id  aodi  *^'  ■  ' 
YWa  tb^ti^raadful  mortality  with  which  th^  disease  mgtdi 
tbat  wl.Axf  this  garrison  of  twenty^two  officers  and  sc^ 
diiors^nodess  than  sixteen  died,  being  rather  more  than 
t)lfrQe.|baTths  of  the  whole.  The  medical  officers  were 
SQPP». though  too  late,  oonvinced  of  their  dielusipa,.aiMl 
no^: unreservedly  admitted  the  quality  of  contagion*; 
and  that  the  disease  they  were  called  to  c<mtemplate»  waa 
fipuioe  jellow  fever  will  be  jdaced  beycMid  a  doubt  by 
tJi^.twp  following  symptoms  that  the  sufgeon  of  the 
^qa  particularly  notices  as  among  its  other  characters: 
"jt^  j^kiu  tinged  with  yellow,  assuming  a  deeper  and. 
dfiiff^  hue";  and,  ^^  before  d^ath,  the  vomiting  of  adaiL  •:  <- . 

ooloQin^d .fluid,,  like  cofTee^grounds";  conjoint  symptoms,' 
whiclv  as  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  observes,  ,wiU  apply  to  ao 
q^er f epidemic  whatever.  .,- 

jEJo^far  the  tank^  or  pools  of  watery  within  the  range  Whether 
cj^,.^thfi  febrile  miasm,    from  whichsoever  of  the  two.  ^^^^  "^ 
s9f|rc^prodtiCed,  may  b^ome  sufficiently  iropfegnated  becontami- 
tc^nipiwi^te  the  disease^  has  not  been  sufficiently  deter-  ^f^JV^ 
iQJjjj^e^    The,  Tamul  or  native  practitioners  on  the  Coroh 
n^fig^  Coast,  asciibe.  the  epidemic  that  so  often  xa^ 
v||gp|.di^  country  to  contaminated  water  as  wdl  as  to 

^fWB^i^f*"*^  ^^7  ^^  ^^  ^^  authors  of  the  report  on 
tba^(l(|kiifaatore  Fever,  incline  to  adopt  this  opinion. 
Jij[^nJ?$9qc^  where,  consistently  with  the  pdpular  doc-  Doctrine  of 
trj^^QfcM  Broosstas,  die  diasase  is  supposed  to  be  seat-  ^^*'^^*- 
e^^i^Klh^  jMiGOas  textui*e  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,^ 
a^  ff^he,  (l^pi^ndjent  on  contagion  alone,  as  its  means  of 
pi^Bpftptionj  a  considerable  degree  of  fancy  has  of  late* 
beep  ijMfa4g^  i^  respoeting  the  origin  of  this  oontagioit  f 
and  the  fancy  h^.been  varied  according  to  the  bent  of 
the jp4ivi4M^-    .Thjos  M*  M^^rreau  de  Jqp]BAiha&.^tif^  •Momau  de 
voured  to  show,*  in  a  work  of  some  learnmg',-^  but  more  '^^""^'* 
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imagination*,  that  the  yellow  fever  however  at  first  pro- 
duced, which  has  eluded  his  researches,  has  been  per- 
petuated among  Europeans,  in  the  manner  of  plague, 
leprosy,  and  syphilis,  by  a  specific  poison  that  has  ex- 
isted immemorially  among  the  Indians  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  was  communicated  by  them  to  the  Spanish  Fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Columbus,  in  December  14^93 ; 
and  from  this  fleet  to  all  the  world  in  succession,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  close  intercourse  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  the  new  settlement  of  Isabella, 
which  was  colonized  out  of  the  fleet,  and  the  adjoining 
natives.  In  answer  to  which,  however,  it  is  sufiicient  to 
observe,  after  Dr.  Chisholmf ,  that  the  Spanish  writers, 
Herrera  and  Oviedo,  appealed  to  in  proof  of  this  fact, 
rather  unite  in  showing  that  the  Spanish  settlers  re- 
ceived the  disease  in  the  first  instance  from  marsfa-mi- 
asm,  and  then  communicated  it  to  the  natives  themselves. 
While  M.  Adouard  traces  the  same  contagious  poison, 
to  an  efiusion  or  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  individual  afiected,  produced  by 
an  engorged  or  congested  state  of  its  vessels ;  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  gasseous  elasticity  of  the  material 
thus  eliminated,  escapes  by  eructation,  and  propagates 
itself  by  being  swallowed,  and  thus  communicated  to 
the  stomachs  of  others;  on  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  which 
it  commences  a  like  action,  and  fructifies  a  like  harvest 
of  contagious  matter ;  the  black  material,  which  remains 
behind,  being  in  his  opinion  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  un- 
endowed with  any  infectious  or  other  mischievous  pro- 
pertyt- 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  last  position,  whatever 
becomes  of  all  the  rest.  Black  vomit,  has  been  by  many 
physicians,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed  by  Dr.  Rush, 
to  be  vitiated  and  discoloured  bile ;  but  it  is  now  moiB 


*  Monograpliie  Historique  et  Medicate  de  la  Fi^vre  Jaune  des  AntiQei^  &c. 
f  Of  the  Climate  and  Diteases  of  Tropical  Countries  &c. 
l):  Relation  Historique  et  Medicale  de  k  Ffevre  Jaune,  qui  a  rigtl^  en 
ISSl,  k  fiuctione;  |>ar  M.  F.  M.  Adouaidi  M.D.  4c^  Sro.  Farb 
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generally  conceived  to  be,  as  already  stated,  grumous    Gbh.  III. 
or  granular  blood,  let  loose  from  the  liver,  stomach,  ^^^^. 
or  some  other  digestive  organ,  from  the  violent  commo-  nus  fltyus. 
tion  of  the  disease.     Dr.  Bancroft  affirms,  that  ^^  it  is  al-  f^^^ 
ways  insipid";  and  we  have  numerous  instances  of  order- 
lies in  sick  rooms  who  have  had  their  hands  and  faces 
covered  with  black  vomit  suddenly  ejected  from  the  sto- 
mach, which  they  have  taken  little  pains  to  wash  off, 
while  others  have  slept  in  sheets  or  blankets,  stained  and 
inundated  with  its  flow,  and  yet  have  escaped  the  com- 
plaint.    It  marks,  indeed,  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
and  is  hence,  commonly,  though  not  always,  accompa- 
nied with  the  formation  of  contagious  miasm,  but  in  it- 
self it  is  not  a  source  of  contagion.     The  following  in- 
stance of  di^igusting  hardihood,  though  it  has  been  brought 
forward  in  proof,  not  only  of  the  innocuousness  of  blade 
vomit,  but  of  the  uncontagious  nature  of  yellow  fever 
from  any  sour.ce,  falls  rather  within  the  limit  of  an  ex- 
ceptive idiosyncrasy,  in  the  escape  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, than  lays  any  foundation  for  a  general  rule. 
A.  M.  Guyon,  of  Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  we  are  told  Singular  «- 
in  the   RevAe  Medical,  had  the  bravery  to  wear,  for  ?2!LpL 
twenty-four  hours,  the  suit  drenched  with  sweat  of  a  sol-  of  contagi- 
dier  who  had  been  labouring  under  this  disease  in  its  *^'  ■»*•*• 
worst  state ;  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  inoculated  in  both 
arms  with  the  yellow  matter  issuing  from  suppurating 
blisters :  be  went  into  the  bed  of  another  patient,  who 
bad  jusc  died  of  the  disease,  while  it  was  soiled  with  ex- 
crement; wore,  at  the  same  time,  his  shirt  soaked  through 
with  black  sweat  and  still  warm,  and  himself  slept  sound- 
ly, and  sweated  through  a  good  part  of  six  hours  and  a 
l&df,  which  he  dedicated  to  this  delectable  trial ;  he  €3C- 
hibited  several  other  feats  of  the  same  kind,  and  crowned 
the  whole  by  drinking  about  two  ounces  of  the  blade 
vomit  discharged  firom  the  dead  man's  stomach — ^apd  ne- 
vertheless-^itirely  escaped  the  fever.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  this  marvellous  story,  there  is  still  no  great  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  a  man,  who  was  so  total^  torpid  to  all  de- 
licacy of  mental  feeling ;  might  at  the  same  lime  labour 
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under  a  like  torpitude  of  corporeal  feeling,  and  be  insen- 
,  sible  to  various  irritants  that  would  be  sure  to  affect 
others. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  an  idiosyncrasy  producing 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  insusoeptibility  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever,  that  while  the  mi- 
asmic  poison  for  the  most  part  takes  place  immediately, 
it  sometimes  continues  dormant  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod. Dr.  Jackson  has  known  it  remain  in  this  state  for 
two  months,  and  Dr.  Bancroft  for  even  nine  or  ten. 

The  individual  who  has  passed  through  the  disease  is 
rarely  attacked  a  second  time.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
physicians  he  obtains  hereby  an  immunity  at  least  equal 
to  that  afforded  by  the  small-pox*.  The  examples, 
however,  of  recurrence  are  too  numerous  to  justify  such 
a  comparison ;  though,  in  most  instances,  where  the  dis- 
ease has  returned  it  has  evinced  a  milder  character.  But 
this  influence  on  the  system,  whatever  it  may  amount  to, 
seems  to  be  lost  by  a  short  absence  from  tropical  cli- 
mates ;  so  that  those  who  return  to  Europe  for  a  few 
months,  are  as  open  to  all  the  effects  of  a  febrile  incur- 
sion as  though  they  had  never  been  within  the  tropics 
before. 

As  the  larger  viscera  suffer  very  differently  in  different 
cases  of  this  malady,  the  appearances  on  dissection  have 
generally  kept  pace  with  die  previous  indications :  for, 
in  some,  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  even  its  vessels, 
its  substance,  and  its  cavities  have  shown  marks  of  inflam- 
matory  action,  which  have  not  been  traced  elsewhere ; 
while  in  others,  whose  brain  has  appeared  sound  through- 
out, the  stomach  and  its  coUatitious  organs  have  been 
found  chiefly  affected  with  congestion,  rupture,  or,  still 
more  frequently,  an  erythematous. inflammation,  which, 
in  some  instances,  has. spread  from  the  pylorus  through 
nearly  the  entire  range  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  varions 
other  examinations  the  chest  has  exhibited  the  chief  seat 
of  disorganization  ;  and  in  others  again  the  urinary  or- 


♦  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  on  Dr.  I^irm's  Observations. 
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cans*.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal    Geit.iii. 
is  by  far  the  most  frequently  injured  organ ;  and  this  has  «  g  ^jll 
been  laid  hold  of  with  no  small  degree  of  triumph  by  M.  nus  flavut, 
Broussais  and  his  adherents  as  affording  a  manifest  proof  ^y^ 
of  the  truth  of  their  favourite  doctrine:  and  that  yellow 
fever  can  be  no  other  than  une  gastrite,  or,  in  still 
later  language,  une  gastro-enterite.     But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the  gastric  symptoms,  and 
all  the  severest  ones,  only  occur  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  rarely  in  a  very  early  part  of  it ;  and  that  they 
are  hence  rather  to  be  regarded  as  effects    of  over- 
whelming febrile  action  upon  the  delicate  and  irritable 
texture  of  the  membrane  so  severely  excited,  than  as  a 
proximate  cause  of  the  fever  itself:  and  the  more  so  as 
sometimes  the  biliary  system,  the  lungs  or  the  brain  are 
chiefly  affected,  and  the  intestinal  canal  exhibits  fewer 
proofs  of  suffering  then  any  of  these. 

Unfortunately  the  practitioners  in  warm  climates  have  1^™«^m1 
differed  as  much  in  their  therapia  as  in  their  etiology ;  fortunately 
for  the  latter,   as  might  be   expected,   has  greatly  in-  ^ijcrep*n*»n 
fluenced  the  former.  Dr.  Lind,  Dr.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Bal-  bands. 
four,  whose  authorities  were  implicitly  allowed  and  sub- 
mitted to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  alarmed  at 
the  debility  which  the  system  will  have  to  encounter  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  or  as  soon  as  it  has  run 
through  its  inflammatory  career,  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  lancet,  and  generally  commenced  with  clearing  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  tube  by  gentle  emetics  or  purga-  Cordial  and 
fives  or  both,  and  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  bark  JJJ^Sodsf 
in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient's  stomach  could  bear, 
paying  little  or  no  regard  to  the  remissions  or  exacerba- 
tions of  the  fever :  though  the  last  of  these  physicians 
chose  calomel  as  his  cathartic,  and  alternated  its  exhibi- 
tion with  the  bark  till  the  disease  was  subdued  or  had 
effected  its  own  triumph :  at  the  same  time  allowing  a 

*  Bally,  sur  la  Typhe  Amerique  ou  Fievre  Jaune,  Paris,  8To.i->Panoni, 
Observations  Hedicales  sur  la  Fievre  regnante  i  livourne,  &c — Sarer^', 
De  la  Fierre  Jaune  en  Generale,  &c. 
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Gmw.  III.    free  use  of  opium  to  keep  the  bark  on  the  stomach  as  well 

^B.maiiff.  ^  ^  *^'*y  P*^^  ^^^  procure  rest:  to  which  were  occa- 
nus  ilavus.  sionally  added  wine  and  brandy  in  considerable  abun* 
ferer.^  dance,  three  bottles  of  the  latter  haying  sometimes  been 
given  to  a  patient  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  same  proportion  continued  for  several  days*:  while 
recourse  was  only  had  to  the  lancet  where  there  was 
obvious  proof  of  very  violent  local  affection. 
iJtomntand  'pjj^  times,  however,  have  since  changed,  and  by  far 
mtthodt.  the  more  popular  plan  of  late  years  has  consisted  in 
active,  profuse,  and  repeated  venesections,  large  and 
quickly  renewed  doses  of  calome),  c<dd  affusion,  gesta- 
tion in  pure  air,  and,  as  advised  by  some,  the  bolder  ex* 
ercise  and  rapid  motion  of  a  cart,  spring-waggon,  or  any 
other  carria^  f  •  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Dr.  Rush^ 
r^^arding  the  inflammatory  impetus  as  the  sole  cause  x>f 
danger,  boldly  resolved  to  lay  prostrate  if  possible  the 
morbid  Hercules  at  its  birth,  by  bleeding,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  two  or  three  times  a-day  during 
the  first  two  days,  and  by  following  up  the  same  plan  aa 
long  as  a  single  germ  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis  should 
Rush's  continue  manifest.  "  I  paid  no  regard ",  says  he,  **  to 
to  Ueeding;  the  dissolved  State  of  the  blood,  when  it  appeared  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  the  disorder,  but  repeated  the 
bleedings  afterwards,  in  every  case,  when  the  pulse  con- 
tinued to  indicate  it  It  was  common  to  see  sizy  blood 
succeed  that  which  was  dissolved.  The  dissolved  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  I  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
Certain  action  of  the  blood-vessels  upon  it.  The  presence 
of  petecchiss  did  not  deter  me  from  repeating  blood- 
letting where  the  pulse  retained  its  fulness  or  tension." 
And  he  afiirms,  that  both  petecchiss  and  vibices  disap- 
peared in  various  cases  after  bleeding.  This  {)1an  he 
often  pursued  through  the  fifth  and  even  the  seventh 
day,  in  the  course  of  which  period,  from  a  hundred  to  a 


•  M*Cab«ia  Edin.  MciLiiid  Sur.  Journ.  Oct  1819. 
t  Hiit  and  Cure  of   Feren  hj  R.  Jackson,  M.D.  Pirt  i.  Om^  XL 
pp.  267— S70. 
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hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  frequently    Gxir.  III. 
taken  away  by  six  or  eight  applications  of  the  lancet.        ^  ETmalig- 

His  purgative'  plan  was  not  less  alert.     Ten  grains  of  nus  ilavus. 
calomel  and  fifteen  of  jalap,  was  the  force  with  which  he  fever.^ 
opened  his  remedial  attack,  and  which  he  repeated  every  as  to  purg. 
six  hours,  till  the  alvine  canal  was  effectually  evacuated.  >°fl^  > 
This  mode  of  treatment,  he  tells  us,  he  was  led  to  by 

accident :  and  with  it  he  became  as  successful  as  he  had  highly  »uc- 

_.f_  1 

been  unsuccessful  under  the  tamer  and  more  established  ^ 
method. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  venesection  and  the  Bmployed 
calomel  were  employed  on  a  principle  of  depletion  alone,  ferent  views. 
and  of  diminishing  a  real  or  supposed  increased  action ; 
and  the  former  on  the  principle  of  a  gt^adtuil  depletion.  Gradual 
Dr.  Rush  rarely  venturing  to  withdraw  more  than  six-  ^«P^<>°- 
teen  ounces  of  blood  at  a  time,  though  the  venesection 
was  as  closely  repeated  as  the  patient's  strength  was  con* 
ceived  equal  to.     Both  these  remedies  have,  however, 
still  more  lately  been  employed  on  different  grounds, 
aud  under  a  different  mode  of  management     Blood,  in- 
stead of  being  taken  away  gradually  and  successively, 
has  by  many,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Jackson,  who  seems 
to  have  introduced  the  practice,  been  drawn  off,  on  the  Sudden  and 

«   ,       T  *         ,  .  n  ^  decisive  da- 

accession  of  the  disease,  to  thirty  or  forty  ounces  at  once,  pietion. 
with  a  view  of  making  a  decisive  impression  upon  the 
system ;  the  same  bold  use  of  the  lancet  being  repeated 
within  three  hours,  if  such  impression  be  not  effected : 
after  which  *^  such  powers  are  recommended  as  stimuUUe 
to  a  train  of  action,  congenial  to  the  action  of  health"  *: 
and  calomel,  instead  of  being  employed  as  a  purgative.  Calomel  as 
has  been  enlisted  as  a  powerful  alterant  and  deobstruent,  \^^^ 
and  persevered  in  to  salivation,  by  doses  of  from  five  to  rather  than 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  every  third  or  fourth  '  P«^*>^ 
hour,  according  to  circumstances,  till  this  point  is  ob-  gup^sJdT  * 
tained ;  which,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  important  in  «gn  of  ju 
itself,  but  as  showing  that  the  system  is  sufficiently  un-  '"         ^' 
der  its  influence.  Dr.  Chisholm  seems  fairly  entitled  to  the 


*  Hist,  and  Cure  of  Fever,  B.  ii.  Cfa.  xi.  pp.  :^«7— 898. 
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Gnr.  III.  honour  of  having  first  tried  and  recommended  mercury 
/K^mlug-  ^^^  ^***^  intention*,  "  It  ought",  says  he,  "  to  be  a  g^ 
nu8  flavus.  neral  rule  of  practice  to  consider  aU  remittent  fevers 
feyer7  within  the  tropics  as  symptomatic  of  local  congestion, 
and  infl^pimation.  It  is  a  rule,  the  observation  of  which 
can  never  be  injurious — almost  always  positively  bene- 
ficial— and  the  neglect  of  which  is  always  productive  of 
harm.  Under  this  view,  the  judicious  practitioner  will 
consider  the  tendency  to  congestion,  as  the  object  of  his 
main  attention,  and  direct  his  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  treatment  is  reduced  to  one 
sentence: — bleeding  to  the  extent  necessary,  plentiful 
alvine  evacuation,  mercurial  fttalism,  and  cold  af- 
fusion ;"f  and  he  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same  vo- 
lume, ^^  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  at  whatever  period 
of  the  disease  salivation  is  excited,  whether  the  supposed 
signs  of  putrefaction  have  appeared  or  not,  the  acces- 
sion of  it  is  the  certain  signal  of  cessation  of  disease,  and 
of  returning  health."  if 

This  general  plan  of  Dr.  Chisholm  has  in  the  pre- 
sent day  become  highly,  and  perhaps  chiefly  popular ; 
and  is  powerfully  recommended  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  its  advantage  by  Dr.  James  Johnson  $,  Dr.  Bur- 
nett Ij,  Dr.  Boydf,  Dr.  Denmark  *♦,  and  a  long  list  of 
valuable  authorities,  who  have  practised  in  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Indies ;  all  of  whom,  however,  combine 
the  use  of  calomel  with  copious  bleeding;  the  former 
being  regarded  as  the  ^  sine  qua  non',  or  the  <  sheet-an- 
chor*,  by  some  of  them  :  and  the  latter  being  designated 
by  the  same  terms,  by  others. 
How  far  !  On  a  cursory  glance,  these  diversified  modes  oftreat- 
pmciM^*  "*^"^  appear  in  many  respects,  to  be  directly  hostile  to  ■ 
pabie  of  each  other,  and  to  establish  an  utter  absence  of  any  one 
therapeutic  prmciple  common   to  the   whole;    but  a 


reconcilia- 
tion. 


•  Hist  and  Cure  of  Fever,  B.  ii.  Ch.  xi.pp.  267—293. 

f  On  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Countries,  pp.  46,  47. 

\  Id.  p.  215.   §  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,  &c  pp.  50,  51,  et  passim, 

II  On  the  Bilious  Remittent  Fever  of  the  Mediterranean. 

^  De  Fabre  Minorca,  &c.,  1817.         ••  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  Vol.  vi. 
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closer  attention  to  the  subject  will  show  us,  that  there  is    Gxk.  III. 
not  necessarily  any  opprobrium  medicorum  in  the  dis-  flE'mJiffl 
crepancy,  except  what  results  from  becoming  so  exclu-  nus  fiavui. 
sively  the  champion  of  any  one  of  these  respective  modes  J,^"^ 
of  treatment  as  to  bend  every  case  to  its  own  limits,  and 
thus  convert  it  into  a  bed  of  Procrustes :  for  there  seems 
abundant  reason  for  believing  that,  in  different  situations, 
or  under  different  circumstances,  each  of  these  plans  has 
proved  equally  judicious  and  successful ;  since  we  have 
seen  that  the  disease  under  different  incidents  and  coad« 
juvants  has  exhibited  every  variety  of  violence,  and  in- 
clined to  almost  every  variety  of  febrile  type.     Where*  Where  eo- 
there  is  not  much  impetuosity  in  the  onset,  no  great  de-  Jl^Son  wS 
rangement  or  prognostic  of  inflammatory  congestion  in  purging 
the  larger  viscera,  where  the  remissions  are  regular,  and  Siietou^!**' 
the  epidemy  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  character,  large  and 
repeated  bleedings,  as  a  general  rule,  must  prove  mis- 
chievous.    They  will  not  shorten  the  career  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  they  will  convert  the  remittent  into  a  continued   * 
fever :  and  we  shall  in  the  latter  stage  of  its  course  stand 
woefully  in  need  of  that  strength  which  we  shall  have 
squandered  away  at  first,  if  we  have  commenced  with 
profuse  venesection. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  where  the  disease  Further 
makes  its  attack  slowly  and  insidiously,  assuming  in  some     ^^^    ' 
degree  a  tjrphous  guise,  as  in  the  Guzzerat  form  de- 
scribed by  ISilr.  Gibson  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Depart- 
ment * :  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  debility  is  so  great 
and  instantaneous,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  putridity, 
that  bleeding  is  never  to  be  hazarded,  exc^t  occasion- 
ally, to  the  robust  new-comer;  and  in  which,  even  spon- 
taneous .hemorrhages,  instead  of  proving  critical,  have 
always  seemed  to  hasten  death,  and  indeed,  without  a 
single  exception,  in  his  experience,  to  prove  fatal.   And 
it  was  probably  from  a  survey  composed   largely  of 
cases  of  this  kind,  though  in  the  West  Indies,  that  Dr.  Thii  yitw 
Hunter,  in  a  tone  still  more  generally  proscriptive,  and  ^^^^m 

*  ££n.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Vol  xi. 
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which  will  meet  with  few  defenders  at  present,  thought 
himself  ju^fied  in  affirmiujj  respecting  venesection  that 
even  ^^  in  such  cases  as  seemed  most  to  require  it< — for 
example,  where  the  patient  was  young,  strong,  jof  a  fi^ll 
habit,  and  lately  arrived  from  Europe — when  the  pulse 
was  quick  and  full,  the  &ce  flushed,  with  great  heat  and 
head-ache— -and  all  these  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever — 
bleeding  did  no  good*"* 

Dn  Finkard,  in  his  ^^  Notes  on  the  West  Indies  ",  has 
given  a  very  interesting  description  of  his  own  sufferings 
under  this  disease,  and  of  the  remedial  process  to  which 
be  had  recourse.  His  attack  commenced  in  the  more 
common  manner,  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  demanded 
eight  or  nine  days  to  reach  its  acme.  His  head,  stomach, 
and  at  last  his  bowels,  were  severely  afi^ted,  especially 
the  first;  but  his  intellect  continued  sound ;  and,  though 
the  symptoms  were  vehement,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  tendency  to  that  violent  visceral  inflammation  which 
in  the  stage  of  debility  is  so  i^t  to  produce  gangreUje ; 
and  consequently  he  had  no  black  vomit.  He  lost  twelve 
OF  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease*  and  took  a  strong  dose  of  calomel,  which  con- 
siderably relieved  the  pain  in  his  head  and  eyes,  and 
diminished  the  restlessness ;  but  the  thirst,  heat,  and  dry- 
ness of  the  skin  were  still  intense ;  and  his  weakness 
became  extreme.  Affusions  of  cold  water,  old  bock, 
qpium,  and  bark,  were  made  use  of  in  profusipn,  and  each 
seemed  to  afford  great  relief.  Yet  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever,  he  represents  his  feebleness  as  most  deplorable, 
and  such  as  it  appeared  impossible  to  recover  from. 
Here  a  freer  use  of  the  lancet  could  have  been  of  no 
avail,  and,  had  not  the  author  most  judiciously  forbade 
its  forther  employ ment*  in  all  probability  he  would  never 
liave  been  the  historian  of  his  own  casef « 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  disease  make  its  incursion  with 
great  impetuosity ;  if  the  pulse  be  full  and  strongs  or 


•  On  the  Diseases  of  Jamaica,  p.  US.  8d  EdiU 
t  Vol*  lu.  Letter  ui.  p.  134. 
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even  if  it  be  only  hard,  and  there  be  great  tendency  to  Gin.  ill. 
inflammatory  congestion  in  any  of  the  larger  organs,  as  y^^^^^ 
the  head,  the  chest,  or,  as  is  far  more  common,  the  niwiiivu& 
stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver,  we  cannot  well  be  too  J^^ 
bold  both  in  bleeding  and  purging ;  and  the  plan  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Rush  is  by  no  means  an  exa^eration  of 
what  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  may  be,  that  eigfat*and- 
forty,  or  even  four-and-twenty  hours  are  the  whole  we 
have  to  work  in ;  and  unless  we  can,  so  to  speak,  stifle  or 
lay  prostrate  the  sensorial  power,  and  thus  completely 
break  down  the  inflammatory  diathesis  by  debilitating 
and  relaxing  the  living  fibre  or  solidum  vivum,  rather 
than  by  diminishing  the  moles  movenda,  the  organs 
mostly  a£fected  will  in  all  probability  become  gangren- 
ous in  a  day  or  two,  the  oppressed  blood-vessels  will  give 
way,  and  we  shall  have  a  chlorotic  or  livid  skin,  cold  ex- 
tremities, black  vomit,  and  all  the  other  apparitors  of 
death,  before  the  tamer  plan  of  aperients  and  diaphore- 
tics could  have  time  to  produce  the  slightest  impression 
on  the  system.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  best  to 
Meed  in  an  erect  position,  for  the  sensorial  excitement, 
which  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  aim  at,  is  best  cut  down 
by  syncope,  which  an  erect  position  will  soonest  induce ; 
and  we  may,  hence,  save  the  expense  of  several  subse- 
quent bleedings. 

Dr.  'Pjm  speaks  with  a  very  just  discrimination  upon 
tUs  subject,  in  observing  that  while  the  Bulam  fever, 
or  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  attack,  is  relieved  by 
free  venesection,  the  yellow  fever,  more  properly  so  called 
from  the  brighter  hue  on  the  sur&ce,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  which  is  slighter  in  its  incursion,  will  not  often  en- 
dure the  lancet.  Dr.  Musgrave's  statement  seems  to 
oppose  this  assertion,  for  he  distinctly  tells  us  that 
^blood-letting  in  both  forms  is  ova*  sheet-anchor;  the 
only  pillar  on  which  we  can  securely  rest  any  h<^  of 
extensive  sucoess."  The  Antigua  fever  seems  to  have 
exhibited  great  severity  in  most  instances,  and  hence 
called  for  a  courageous  course  of  practice  with  perhaps 
tew  exceptions.  Yet  the  fi)Uowing  paragraph  proves  that 
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OtN.  III.    it  did  admit  of.  exceptions,  and  softens  down  almost  to 

^Em^^   unanimity  a  clash  of  opinion  and  practice  which  after 

BUS  flani*.    all  is  jnore  ostensible  than  real ;  "  we  have  repeatedly/* 

fevw,^         says  he,  "  with  success,  taken  upwards  of  forty  ounces  of 

blood  at  one  bleeding.     With  equal  success  we  have  In 

several  cases  renewed  the  bleeding  up  to  the  third,  and 

even  the  fourth  time;  but,  generally  speaking,  those  which 

require  such  reiterated  evacuation  evince  an  obstinacy 

KOT  IJK£LT  TO  ADMIT  OF  A  FAVOURABLE  RESULT  UKPElt 
ANY  MODE  OF  TREATMENT.  It  MUST  ALSO  BE  REMEM- 
BERED, THAT  EVERY  ONE  WHO  APPLIES  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
IS  NOT  ALIKE  ABLE  TO  BEAR  THIS  LIBERAL  DEPLETION.* 

It  only  needs  to  be  observed  further  diat  the  bowels 
were  emptied,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  calomel  or  jalap, 
or  some  other  active  purgative ;  the  head  was  shaven, 
and  cold  ablution  preferred  ordinarily  to  cold  affusion, 
because  of  the  fatigue  endured  under  the  latter.  Bark 
was  then  instantly  given,  and,  where  the  stomach  would 
hear  it,  in  the  powder.  Mercury,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
salivation,  was  seldom  tried,  and  not  relied  upon*  In 
effect,  in  the  milder  cases  it  was  not  wanted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  in  the  more  urgent,  there  was  no  time  for  its 
use. 
Mercury  be.       There  Can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  beinir  highly 

neficialwhen       ,^  .  .i-.    jr  jr 

discriroi-  advantageous,  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  and  of  ge- 
natelyused.  neral  benefit  in  various  forms  of  this  destructive  epide- 
my.  .  For  whether  we  contemplate  the  fever  as  local  or 
unrestrained,  as  consisting  in  violent  universal  excite- 
ment, or,  according  to  M.  Broussais,  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum 
irritating  the  bile-ducts,  .and  the  liver  itself  by  sympa- 
thy ;  whether .  as  threatening  congestion  to  any  of.  tlie 
larger  organs,  or  actually  accompanying  congestion ; 
there  is  no  medicine  which,  prima  facie,  affords  a  better 
prospect  of  relief  than  mercury,  firom  its  general  action 
on  the  excernent  system,  as  well  as  its  specific  action  on 
the  intestinal. canal,  and  the  salivary  glands.  Itmust, 
however,  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  under  a  particular 
condition  and  tone  of  the  vascular  frame,  that  it  can  at 
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any  time  be  employed  with  good  effect ;  and  hence  not    Gen.  IU. 
only  is  a  sound  judgement  constantly  demanded  in  its  ^^J^^ 
application,  which  indeed  is  a  requisite  that  ought  ever  out  flavus. 
to  be  present,  but  much  important  time  is  often  lost  in  J^^ 
preparing  the  system  for  its  remedial  introduction*    In  other  reme- 
the  case  of  entonic  or  strong  vascular  action,  it  is  ne-  ^^  usually 
cessary  first  of  all  to  lower,  and  in  the  case  of  atonic  or  Sore^in 
weak  vascular  action,  to  raise  the  living  power  to  the  conjunctian: 
proper  standard  before  ptyalism  can  be  obtained,  which 
is  the  grand  test  of  its  having  taken  effect :  and  hence,  to 
accomplish  the  former,  bleeding,  purgatives  and  cold  a& 
fusion,  must  be  first  called  upon  to  exercise  their  respect- 
ive powers ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  tonics  and  cordials ; 
upon  which  last  ground,  Swediaur  tells  us  that  the  most 
efficacious  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  giving  calomel 
and  columba,  in  doses  of  thiriy-Jive  grains  each,  five  or 
six  times  a  day*.     It  is  truly  said,  indeed,  by  the  advo- 
cates for  mercury,  that  such  other  remedies  are  all  valu- 
able adjuvants ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  being  denied  by  ^  ^'^^ 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  use  of  mercury,  that  they  ascribe  the 
affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  benefit  ascribed  to  this  ^^^  ^ 
medicine,  when  it  has  once  obtained  a  sway  over  the  sys- 
tem, ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  these  adjuvants 
themselves ;  which  would  have  proved  still  more  bene- 
ficial, had  they  been  left  to  their  own  power  and  inten- 
tion alone.     Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  a  strenuous  advocate  Estimate  of 
for  the  use  of  mercury  upon  the  principle  now  adverted  '*•  •?^y**T 
to,  very  candidly  admits  both  these  causes  of  impedir-  nous  efiects. 
ment  *'  In  hotter  climates'',  says  he,  alluding  to  the  de- 
bilitating province  of  Guzzaret,  ^^  the  phlogistic  state  of  Gibson. 
the  system  is  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  mercury : 
but  the  prudent  abstraction  of  blood  happily  reduces  it 
to  that  standard,  which  is  most  favourable  for  its  action. 
In  India,  however,  in  fever,  the  disease  in  which  this  is 
most  speedily  to  be  desired,  the  same  means  would,  but 
in  very  few  cases,  be  admissible  :  for  the  debility  is  so 
GREAT  and  instantaneous,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  pu- 

•  Nov.  NosoL  Metb.  Syst.  i.  f». 
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tridhy,  that  only  in  the  robust  new-comer  is  il^  tf  ever, 
to  be  hazarded.    It  would  seem  that  debility  and  the 

PLETHORIC  SYSTEM,  ARE  EQUALLY  INIMICAL  TO  THE  SPE- 
CIFIC MERCURIAL  ACTION.  If  the  patient  is  fortunately 
invigorated  sufficiently  to  give  the  mercury  influence,  and 

BEFORE   ANY  ORGAN  ESSENTIAL  TO  LIFE  IS  INJURED,    by 

the  strictest  nursing  and  attention  afterwards  the  reco- 
very is  almost  certain,  all  morbid  action  yielding  from 
the  moment  ptyalism  is  brought  on."^ 

Even  in  cases,  however,  in  which  the  mercurial  action 
is  fortunately  excited,  the  same  intelligent  writer  tells  us 
that  he  has  frequently  met  with  a  very  serious  evil  result- 
ing from  the  mercury  itself;  for  such,  says  he,  is  at  times 
the  profusion  of  the  ptyalism  when  once  induced,  that 
the  most  disagreeable  consequences  succeed,  and  the  con- 
valescence is  long  and  precarious ;  on  which  account  he 
laments  that  we  have  no  criterion  to  determine  how  far 
we  may  proceed  with  the  mercurial  process,  and  when 
we  ought  to  stop.  Dr.  Bancroft  advances  much  farther 
than  this,  and  asserts  that  not  only  has  the  salivation  re- 
tarded the  convalescence,  and  produced  very  trouble- 
some affections  of  the  tongue,  mouth  and  throat,  with 
other  ill  consequences,  thus  acknowledged  by  its  advo- 
cates, but  that  the  salivators,  even  when  they  have  been 
free  from  these  evils,  have  not  been  more  successful  than 
other  practitioners ;  and  he  particularly  alludes  to  the 
admission  of  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  not  unfriendly  to  the 
mercurial  mode  of  treatment,  that  "  in  the  City  Hospi- 
tal (of  Philadelphia),  when  bleeding  was  sparingly  used, 
and  the  physicians  depended  chiefly  upon  salivation,  more 
THAN  ONE-HALF  DIED  of  all  the  patients  who  were  ad- 
mitted.'^f  For  like  reasons  Dr.  Jackson  speaks  with  as 
little  satisfaction  of  the  same  practice,  not  only  upon  his 
own  experience  but  even  upon  that  of  Dr.  Chisholm  him- 
self. Alluding  to  the  high  recommendation  of  mercury 
by  the  latter,  he  observes,  **  the  detail  of  his  testimonies 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg  Journ.  Vol.  xi. 

f  Essay  on  the  Disease  called  Yellow  Fever,  &c  Svo.  1811. 
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does  not  ^pviirrant  a  conclusion  so  favourable ;  for  the    Os«.  lit. 
proportion  of  mortality  in  the  detachment  of  Royal  Ar-  -^^^^^jL 
tiilery  upon  whom  this  practice  is  supposed  to  have  been  nusflaTio. 
first  tried,  has  perhaps  scarcely  ever  been  exceeded  in  a  J^^°^ 
tropical  climate.     Further,  it  is  a  common  observation 
that,  where  salivation  actually  takes  place  in  continued 
fevers,  it  seldom  shows  itself  till  the  violence  of  the  sym- 
ptoms has  evidently  abated :  hence  a  suggestion  arises 
that  the  appearance  of  salivation  is  only  an  indication  of 
the  departure  of  disease : — no  proof  exists  that  (he  ope- 
ration of  the  mercury  is   the  cause  of  this  departure* 
Such  are  the  remarks  which  occurred  in  reviewing  differ- 
ent modes  of  treatment  in  the  hospitals  of  St.  Domingo; 
to  which  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  add  an  experi- 
ment made  at  the  Mole  in  August  1796  by  Mr.  Lind, 
Surgeon  to  Jamaica.     Out  of  fifteen  cases  of  fever  put 
under  tlie  care  of  Mr.  Lind,  on  thejirst  day  of  the  dis- 
ease and  treated  with  the  utmost  attention,  five  died;  in 
three  of  whom  salivation  actually  took  place ;  fire  reco- 
vered, in  whom  no  salivation  took  place ;  in  the  other 
five,  who  also  recovered,  salivation  was  evidently  estaF- 
blished;  but,  as  is  usual,  not  till  the  violence  of  the  sjrra- 
ptonis  had  begun  to  abate.    Out  of  four  who  were  put 
under  his  care  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  no  one 
died ;  but  one  only  was  affected  by  the  mercury ;  one 
brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness, 
died:  mercury  was  employed,  but  no  salivation  took 
place ;  one,  on  ikejburth^  likewise  died,  without  marits 
of  salivati<Mi ;  one,  on  the^h — the  salivation  was  esta^ 
blished,  but  the  disease  proved  fittal.     In  none  of  the 
above  cases  were  less  than  ten  drachms,  and  in  most  not 
less  than  two  ounces  of  strong  mercurial  ointm^it  Tub- 
bed into  the  1^  and  thighs,  widi  the  employment  of  all 
oiber  means  which  seemed  calculated  to  promote  the  ex- 
pected efiect*^ 

The  question,  therefore,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  stiU  Hence  the 
open ;  wd,  adimttii^  all  that  can  be  said  in  finroor  of  ^^lliad.* 


*  Hittoiy  and  Cure«f  Ft?«rt  Ftot  i. Cli.  xi.  pp.  S99,  S94. 
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employing  mercury  as  a  sialogogue,  the  evils  which  flow 
from  the  uncertainty  of  its  action,  both  in  respect  to  time 
and  degree,  and  its  frequent  inroads  upon  the  constitu^ 
tion,  even  where  it  has  been  of  use,  are  serious  and  im- 
portant. 

On  the  en^ployment  of  emetics,  there  is  now  no 
longer  any  question.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands  that, 
in  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  its  collateral  or* 
gans  during  this  disease,  they  are  generally  improper, 
and  almost  always  augment  the  morbid  action ;  on  which 
account,  even  the  antimonial  sudorifics  are  of  very  doubt- 
ful efficacy :  and,  whenever  ventured  upon,  should  be 
combined  with  opium*  And  for  the  same  reason,  the 
use  of  carriage  exercise,  so  strongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Ame- 
rican practitioners,  even  "  under  the  inconveniences  of  a 
scorching  sun,  of  clouds  of  dust,  and  of  a  jolting  cart,"* 
has  rarely  been  put  to  the  test,  except  in  the  emergency 
of  the  sudden  retreat  of  an  army :  and  has  hardly  been 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  catalogue  of  ordinary  remedies. 

The  general  treatment,  indeed,  may  be  summed  up  in 
few  words.  Copious  bleeding,  a  free  repetition  of  active 
purgatives,  combined  with  opium  where  the  ventricular 
irritation  is  considerable,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fever;  frequent  sponging,  or  affusion  of  cold  water,  with 
an  interposition  of  the  neutralized  salts  as  diaphoretics, 
during  its  progress ;  and  bark  and  other  tonics,  as  soon 
as  the  febrile  commotion  begins  to  subside.  The  more 
pawerful  and  violent  remedies  of  repeated  bleedings  to 
fiiintness,  mercurial  salivation,  or  the  stimulants  of  spi- 
rits, ether  and  opium,  being  alone  added  to  the  list  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

Pure  air  by  a  ventilation  of  the  atmosphere,  is  how- 
ever a  more  powerful  remedial  agent  than  all  the  rest 
put  together;  and  to  this  position  I  apprehend  every 
class  of  writers  will  accede,  hqw  much  soever  they  may 
differ  upon  other  points.     The  Army  Medical  Board  is 


*  JagkaoD,  ut  iiuprii,  p.  887. 
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therefore  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the    Our.  ni. 
country  for  the  great  pains  it  has  taken  to  give  improve-  ^  e^2'  . 
ment  to  this  important  object,  by  an  establishment  of  nus  flavuB. 
open  and  wide-spreading  encampments,  instead  of  con-  J^fl'^ 
fined  and  unperflated  barracks ;  and  no  man  can  hear  of  Estabfish- 
die  desirable  success  with  which  this  enlightened  mea-  ment  of  en- 
sure has  been'  attended  without  exultation.    The  at-  ^nlhis^r. 


tempt^  as  I^am  permitted  to  state  from  the  manuscript  p^*^* 

documents  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Board,  has  been  mat  bene- 

made  at  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  Antigua;  not  more  °^* 

than  four  individuals  being  allowed  to  occupy  a  single  ^^!^J!ff^ 

tent,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  which  is  the  usual  propor-  Tobago,  and 

tioD  at  home :  and  the  success  developed  in  these  islands,  -^"^^su^: 

has  already  become  so  considerable  and  decisive,  that  '"i^^^ 

government  has  consented  that  a  like  trial  should  be  ther. 

made  in  all  the  islands  around  them.    In  the  affected  P^^^'V 

justrated  in 

crew  ci  the  Pyramus,  distributed  by  Dr.  Hartley  into  the  crew  of 
an  encampment  at  Antigua,  in  the  year  J  822,  not  a  ^^^^y^ 
single  case  of  fever  was  found  to  travel  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  anoflier.     We  cannot  wonder  therefore  at  be- 
holding this  able  officer,  anxious,  in  his  report  for  182S, 
that  the  same  plan  should  be  extended  to  other  places, 
and  adopted  in  other  diseases.    ^^  In  cases  of  sickness,**  HarU^'a 
says  he,  **  and  especially  in  yellow  fever,  I  feel  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind,  that  nothing  could  prove  so 
beneficial  in  checking  the  ravages  of  this  disease  as  se- 
parating the  troops ;  and  particularly  by  removing  them 
to  some  distant  dry  field  from  the  locality  of  the  attack. 
Nothing  could  more  immediately  substantiate  the  ad- 
vantages of  removing  and  encamping  a  body  of  men, 
than  the  result  in  the  Pyramus's  crew." 

In  Barbadoes,  where,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  Exempli. 
same  improvement  has  obtained  a  footing,  the  mortality  J^J^^"" 
finr  the  last  two  years  is  almost  incredibly  abated.  I 
have  examined  the  tables  subjoined  to  the  anntial  reports 
in  the  office  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  and  have  found 
that,  firom  having  been  upon  an  average  of  seven  years, 
about  one  in  twenty-one  of  the  sick  list,  in  1822,  the 
mortality  was  only  one  in  twenty-four;  and  in  182S, 

▼ou  II.  o 
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Gw.  III.    only  diie  in  thirty-five.     In  this  last  year,  however,  it 
/E^^mdiff-  should  be  observed  that  the  hospital  list  wfts  somewhat 
nu8  flaTua.    enlarged  bv  the  occurrence  of  an  influenza  unaccom* 
fever^         panied  witn  much  danger ;  yet  the  aggregate  of  patients 
amounted  to  not  more  thm  about  a  hundred  beyond 
Other  coin-   those  of  the  preceding  year.     I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
cidents,        several  other  important  regulations,  for  which  we  are 
equally  indebted  to  the  vigilance  and  the  judgement  of 
the  Army  Medical  Board,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
salutary  change,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  still,  perhaps, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  plan  of  encamping.    I  cannot 
give  a  better  description  of  the  adjuvant  regulations  I 
am  now  referring  to,  than  by  adopting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Tegart,  an  enlightened  inspector  of  hospitals  at  Bar- 
badoes,  who,  in  his  manuscript  report  for  18SS,  thna 
enumerates  them,  and  at  the  same  time  confirms  the 
ameliorated  health  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  that  sta^ 
Tegart*s       tiou,  and  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  <*  The  loss  in  that 
report.         y^^^  „  i^ij^jjug  ^  I  g2Q^  Qj.  ijjg  preceding,  **  was  so  com- 
paratively small  with  former  ones,  that  I  hardly  hoped  to 
send  so  fiivourable  a  one  again.    This  return,  however, 
exceeds  greatly  any  hopes  I  could  have  anticipated ; 
being  not  one  half  tlte  average  amount  of  the  preceding 
six  years :  and  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  yearly  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  fourteen  years  antecedent  to  those.    Tber^ 
are  many  reasons  for  this  favourable  chai^ ;  the  men 
are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  looked  afler  by 
their  officers ;  diere  ar6  many  local  imprdvements  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  barracks,  which  forii(^erly  were  not  mucii 
attended  to:  such  as  draining  swampy  a«d  marsh  ground  $ 
clearing  away  brush*wood  and  long  grass,  whidi  har^ 
boured  moisture,  and  emitted,  at  certain  seasons,  noxioas 
exhalations,  producing  fover  and  other  disenes,  tke 
treatment  of  which  was  very  different  fh)m  diat  of  the 
present  day.    I  believe  most  sincer^  that  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  &vourable  comparison   in' the  sKade  cyf 
mortality  to  die  improved  education  of  medieal  men,  id 
the  discoveries  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science, 
and  to  the  rationale  of  jnedicd  practice.*^    The  writer  of 
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tliis  work  cannot  avoid  adding  his  conscientious  assent  to    Gnr.  in. 
die  correctness  of  tiiese  views.  ?'**'•  ^^ 

There  is  another  variety  of  maliflimnt  remittent  which  ^  E.  malig* 
has  been  known  to  medical  practitioners  from  the  time  Ardent 
of  the  (SredLs^.  though  less  frequent  than  the  yellow  fe^  remittent. 
ver,  and  which,  by  Hippocrates,  has  been  denominated  scribed  by 
CAXfSVs;  as  it  has  b^  later  writers,  who  have  only  ^^pp^ 
o:^siliated  tfae  Ofeek  term,  been  called  FEBBia  abd^ns, 
ABncNT  or  BtianNO  r^hittskt.    From  its  being  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  much  disturbance  of  the  sto* 
madi  and  intestines,  it  is  called  by  Professor  Frank, 
Jiiris'ffxsirico4i^fnmatoriaf  as  the  last  variety  is  ,^drts  Febrisgaa- 
gasttioMiervcm.    In  HBppocrates  it  is  briefly  described  ii^Ttorit 
as  a  fever,  characterised  by  extreme  heat,  violent  thirst,  of  Fn°lc* 
a  rough  and  black  tongue,  complexion  inclined  to  yel- 
lowish, saliva  bilious.     There  is  commonly  an  acute 
aching  in  the  head^  nausea,  great  anxiety  of  the  prse- 
eonli%  with  frequendy  a  gnawing  pain  at  the  stomachs 
The  bowels  are  unusually  costive,  particularly  at  Ae 
oommenoemait  of  the  disease*    The  tongue,  mouth,  nos- 
trils)  and,  indeed,  tlie  whole  sur&oe  of  the  body  are 
parched  and  fiery-hot^  whence,  indeed,  the  Oreek  name 
ibr  tlie  disease ;  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong ;  the  voitie 
hoane:  ther  breathing  ^lort  and  quick,  with  sometiffies'a 
slight  cough,  and  occasionally  delirium. 

It  diiefly  attadts  the  young'  and  the  vigdrous,  who  Cauf^i 
beikr  the  attaek  better  than  old  persons.    The  causes -16  ^"^^' 
wlddi  it  was= fermerly  ascribed,  are  long*  exposure  to  the 
heac  (ff  tlie  sun,  great  £itigiie  from  undue  exercise  or 
lafaoor,  c»  too  heating  a  diet    It  h«s  of  late,  howefvet^  ProbaUy 
been  Mpposed,  aai  with  much  plausibility,  fh>m  ita  f^  ^*^^^ 
quent  ootunence  towards  the  autumnal  equhioit,  aiid 
espedaH^  from:  itti  resemblance  to  the  yellow  fever,  that, 
Itke'the  latMr,  it«  ordinary  remote  cftnse  is  the  miasQl  dT 
a#ainpB  and  maTshes.    And,  if  so,  it  affords  ufl^  af  proof 
that  under  certain  modifications,  fid:>rile  miasm  issuing 
from  this  source  may,  ss  I  have  already  sugge^ted^  pro- 
duce  a  caumatic  or  inflammatory,  as  well  as  a  synochous 
or  typhous  tendenc^^  in  constitutioiis  pirediifH>sed  to  this 
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character  of  fever*,  for  the  causus  is,  in  fact,  whatever 
be  its  cause,  a  vehement  inflammatory  remittent.  It  is 
on  this  saxmntj  that  Dr.  Mosely  conceived  the  causus 
of  the  anciaits  and  the  yellow  fever  of  the  present  day, 
to  be  one  .and  the  same  disease;  whence  he  applies  to 
the  latter,  the  Greek  name  of  causus.  This,  however, 
is  not  quite  correct :  for  in  the  real  causus,  the  burning 
heat  is  more  intense,  the  thirst  more  intolerable ;  while 
the  stomach  is  generally  less  irritable^  and  will  bear  vo- 
miting with  advantage:  and,  in  the  second  stage,  the 
chilliness  which,  in  the  yellow  fever,  is  merely  accom- 
panied with  horripilation,  and  is  a  mischievous  symptom, 
in  the  causus,  is  aocompanied  with  a  smart  rigor,  which 
often  terminates  in  a  copious  and  salutary  sweat.  The 
process  moreover,  in  the  causus,  generally  lasts  only  four 
days,  and  is  terminated,  when  left  to  itself  by  a  critical 
diaphoresis,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  nasal  hemorrhage  ; 
but  if  the  fever  be  not  carried  off  in  this  way,  it  com- 
monly becomes  fetal.  , 

We  have  nevertheless  satisfectory  proofe  that  though 
the  causus  and  yellow  fever  be  not  precisely  the  same 
disease,  both  often  issue  from  the  same  febrile  miasm, 
and  sometimes  run  their  race  conjointly;  the  difference 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  or  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  .constitution  at  the  time  of  attack.  . 

Thus  in  that  most  formidable  assault  of  yellow  fever 
which  took  place  at  the  Mole  in  St  Domingo^  in .  the 
autumn  of  1796,  Dr.  Jackson  tells  us  that  ^^the  sym- 
ptoms of  the  disease  among  a  set  of  men  vigorous  fay 
nature^  and  often  transgressing  the  rules  c^tempenace^ 
were. ari2en/  and  violent^  with  much  vascular  excitement 
in  the  early  periods,  ofl«n  subsiding  on  the  tfaird.day, 
and  terminating  rapidly  in  black  vomiting,  and  a  formi- 
dable train  of  horrors."  f  And  he  has  since  met  with 
the  same  form  in  Spain,  which,  in  effect,. constitutes  his 


«  Dereae,  TraitI  de  la  Fievre  Jaime.  8vo.  Pui^  18S;0.  Stver^  de  k 
Fiivre  Jaune  en  generale,  et  pariiculidrenient  de  celle  qui  a  regn^e  a  la  Mar- 
tinique en  Tan  180S-— 4. 

t  Ifiat.  and  Cure  of  Fcrer)  &c.  Part  i.  Cfa.  u.  p.  66. 
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first  division  of  the  Andalusian  fever  *•     And,  hence,    Gsr.  III. 
Dr.  Chisholm  informs  us  that  <<  the  diseases  which  origin-    ^^^][)^' 
ally  proceed  from  marsh  exhalations,  may  be  so  im-  bus  Cauaui. 
pressed  with  the  action  of  irregular  temperature,  as  to  ^^J^J^j, 
render  ihemMgUy  inflammatory,  although  the  charactd*  j^^^ 
and  nature  of  the  original  iare  so  manifest  as  to  make  Chisholm  *. 
a  mode  of  treatment  suitable  to  the  two  diatheses,  or 
rather  die  mixt  diathesis,  prevailing  in  the  system,  ne- 
cessary f  ".    And  in  proof  of  his  remark,  he  has  quoted 
sererai  instances  from  the  reports  of  the  Army  Medical  ArmyM*- 
Boord,  of  which,  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  181«,  ^^^  ®*^*"' 
at  Brimstone-Hill,  St.  Christopher's,  is  probably  most 
worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  topogr£4phy  and  gene- 
ral hi»dtfainess  of  the  spot,  which  is  described  as  follows : 

^  Situation  N.  Lat  17^ — soil  light  and  dry— composip  st  Chris- 
tien  rock  and  sand — elevation  six  hundred  feet — dis-  ^^J*"** 
tamoA  fixMOfi  the  sea  a  quarter  of  mile.  Barracks  exposed 
t»x:«rrent8  of  air  and  strong  winds,  directed  on  them  by 
ravines.  No  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood.  Change  of 
tenperatnre  sudden,  from  70^  to  80®  and  90^  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  hours.  Rain  abundant.  Probable 
cause,  [devious  hot  dry  weather,  ill  ventilated  and  ill- 
eonstmcted  barracks,  some  of  them  bomb-proof.  Epi- 
demic cause  unknown ;  and  prevalence  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  accounted  for." 

The  cause,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  assign ;  and,  in  Explained. 
truth,  we  have  already  adverted  to  it  in  describing  the 
occasional  origin  of  yellow  fever :  for  however  dry  and 
elevated  the  situation  may  be,  yet  on  the  descent  of  co- 
pious and  continued  rains,  such  as  are  here  set  down,  a 
temporary  swamp  is  very  soon  produced,  and  of  sufficient 
power,  in  hot  dimates,  to  generate  even  ^  on  a  light  and 
dry  soil,  and  a  sandy  rock  ",  febrile  miasm  enough  for 
the  severest  epidemic ;  and  especially  where  such  miasm 
receives  the  collateral  aid  of  ill-ventilated  barracks,  and 

*  Bcmaikt  on  the  Epidemic  TeUow  Fever  on  the  South  Coast  of  Spain, 
LofkL  8vo.  1821. 

f  Manud  of  the  Climate  and  Diajeaiea  of  Tropical  Countries,  &c.  Part.  m. 
Chsp.  X.  Sto.  Lond.  18SS. 
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.Gw.  HI.  currents  of  cold  air  blowing  down  long  ravines  directly 
Sracll.  ^pQn  the  troops  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration;  and 
Ls  Cw^.  producing  a  sudden  abstraction  of  animal  heat,  more 
mischievous  perhaps,  within  the  tropics,  than  on  the 
banks  of  the  Copper-mine-river  during  the  snows  of  the 
winter^season,  where,  as  Captain  Franklin  informs  us, 
the  Chipewyan  Indians  find  them  the  most  detrimental 
and  destructive  to  life  of  all  the  numerous  and  heavy 
evils  to  which  they  are  exposed*. 

The  fever  continued  through  the  winter,  evidently  in  this 
case  kept  up  by  its  having  become  contagious.  It  was  at 
first  confined  to  one  of  the  barracks  occupied  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  25th  raiment :  and  its  symptoms  are  thus 
briefly  but  forcibly  described :  "  type  continued :— thirty- 
four  admissions  from  this  company  alone :  symptoms  in 
all,  of  a  most  unfavourable  character  from  the  first  attack; 
great  head-ache,  sickness  and  vomiting ;  pulse  full  and 
hard;  eyes  inflamed;  &ce  flushed;  ardent  beat  of  the 
skin ;  in  inany  cases,  yellowness  of  the  whole  body  on 
the  second  day  of  the  disease."  The  entire  number  of 
cases  that  occurred  were  four  hundred  and  twenty-two : 
of  which,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  died, 
affording  a  mortality  that  treads  close  upon  the  heels  of 
that  in  the  plague. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  variety,  the  advocates  &r  free 
doses  pf  bleeding  and  for  those  of  calom^,  may  shake 
bands ;  for  both  may  be  allowed  with  liberality.  The 
calome),  however,  ift  found  most  successful  when  con^ 
bined  with  antimoniaU  or  Dover's  powder.  Free  purg- 
ing is  also  tQ  be  sti'ongly  recommended :  the  means,  in 
efliect,  whaJtever  they  are,  must  be  vigorous  to  be  of  any 
avail : — for  the  disease  itself  is  of  great  vigour  and  rapi- 
dity ;  and,  unless  prostra^d  9t  the  onset,  will  soon  pro- 
strate the  patient.  In  conjunction  wiUi  this  process,  we 
may  also  adopt  that  of  ^lippoc^ates,  who,  in  the  burning 
remittent  of  his  own  day,  employed  cold  applications  in 


Trettmsnt. 


*  Narration  of  u  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  $ea^  &c.  p.  2f  9..  X^nd. 
4to,  \^3, 
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evejy  way ;  the  coldest  possible  drinks ;  and  the  coldest    Gxv.  III. 
possible  clysters,  and  ablution  with  cold  water  applied  to      g^^^^'. 
every  part  of  the  body*.     Under  proper  regulations  nusCausus. 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  treatment,  ^1^^°^^, 
and  the  medical  process  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  that  C(^a  drinks. 
of  our  own  country,  throngs  with  cases  in  which  it  has  Cold  water. 
been  found  serviceable.     Marquet  recommends  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  air  as  well  as  of  cold  water ;  and  gives  an  Cold  air. 
instance  of  a  rapid  cure  in  one  who  in  a  state  of  deli- 
rium exposed  Uunself  naked  to  the  cold  of  the  atmo- 
sphere out  of  doors  f.    And  on  this  account  Schaffer  ad- 
vises that  the  patient,  in  any  acute  fever  accompanied 
with  dry  burning  heat,  should  be  carried  forth  from  his 
chamber,  on    a  mattrass,    and  thoroughly  ventilated 
abroad^..    Dr.  Jackson  would  indeed  have  him  ventila- 
ted in  any  way,  even  on  a  cart  or  waggon,  if  there  be 
no  easier  conveyance. 

In  tlie  preceding  varieties,  the  malignant  reinittent  has  ^  ^  ^^^^e- 
shown  a  tendency  to  an  inflammatory  or  a  synochous  ca-  Xul   ^ 
I'eer.  Under  particular  circumstances,  however,  it  evinces  Asthenic 
a  like  inclination  to  a  deep  nervous  depression,  sensorial  '^^^  ^ 
debility,  or  a  tyfhous  chakacter  from  the  first    And  Originates 
this,  whether  the  febrile  miasm  originate  from  a  decom-  ^areh^wTd 
position  of  marsh,  or  of  human  effluvium ;  for  the  re*  human 
cords  of  medicine  furnish  us  with  innumerable  instances  ^"^'"'°* 
of  both.     In  the  two  cases,  however,  there  are  a  few 
sUght  variations  in  the  range  and  mode  of  its  action, 
the  laws  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them$ ;  and  hence 
M.  Bally,  confounding  this  variety  with  that  of  proper 
yellow  fever,  calls  the  latter,  the  American  typkusy  and 
aiakes  two  subdivisions  of  it,  a  contagious  and  an  un- 
contagious,  according  to  its  degree  of  violence  ||.     This 
modification  of  the  disease,  therefore,  is  best  distinguish- 
ed by  Uie  name  of  asthenic  eemittent. 

•  ni^  Uai^.  p.  618,  1.  is.  61.  p.  419. 1.  37. 
f  Observations  sur  la  Guerison  de  plusieurs  Maladies. 
\  Veimcbe.  i.  p^  164.  §  Vol.  u.  p.  76. 

U  Sur  le  Typhiif  Aint;ric|iie»  ou  Fievre  Jaune  &c.  Paris,  bvo« 
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Tha  epidemics  of  this  kind  acoompanied  with  most 
mortality  are  those  which  arise  from  a  decomposition  of 
hmnan  effluviam  in  the  midst  of  filth,  poverty,  or  famine, 
great  beat  and  moisture,  crowded  multitudes,  and  a  stag- 
nant atmosphere :  for  here  we  have  almost  aU  the  auxilia- 
ries of  febrile  miasm  operating  for  its  production.  The 
remittent  epidemics  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga  seem  diiefly  to. 
have  been  of  this  Icind :  and  they  are  the  common  pes-* 
Ulences  of  dis-spirited  armies,  maintaining  their  ground 
with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  great  carnage,  surrounded 
by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  reduced  to  short  provisions, 
and  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  The 
writings  of  Sir  John  Pringle  are  full  of  examples  of  this 
kind ;  and  Professor  De  Haen  has  given  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  same  in  his  account  of  the  contagious 
epidemy  that  committed  such  tremendous  havoc  through- 
out the  Prussian  army,  at  Breslaw  and  its  vicinity  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  constituting  the  disease 
to  which  M.  de  Sauvages  has  given  the  name  of  tritaeo- 
phya  Vratislaviensis.  It  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
irregular  action,  great  debility,  and  overwhelming  de- 
jection of  mind*  The  lipyria,  or  coldness  of  the  surfiice» 
with  which  the  disease  opened,  rarely  yielded  to  any  ge* 
neral  re-action,  for  the  extremities  seldom  became  warm^ 
and  were  often  rigid  and  convulsive ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  interior  parts  burned  like  a  fire;  the  head  and 
stomach  sufiered  with  acute  pain ;  there  was  great  anx- 
iety about  the  praecordia ;  and  so  exquisite  a  soreness 
over  the  entire  surface  that  the  patient  had  the  greatest 
dread  of  being  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  external 
air,  a  mere  change  of  the  temperature  being  intolerable. 
De  Haen  himself  at  length  became  a  prey  to  the  infec- 
tion, and  his  attack  commenced  as  thus  fiur  stated.  On 
the  fourth  day,  he  tells  us,  all  his  symptoms  were  worsen 
his  feet  quite  chilled,  but  his  hands  red,  and  agitated 
with  convulsive  motions ;  he  had  occasional  vomitings, 
and  was  terrified  with  the  image  of  impending  death. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  pulse  was  convulsive,  and  he  was 
continually  crying  out  from  his  pains.    On  the  ninth. 
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ddiriaiii,  and  a  r^ecdon  of  grumous  blood  from  the  sto-    Qvk.  IIL 
mach.     On  the  eleventh,  perspiration  and  a  tranquil  lETm^- 
pulse,  but  the  voice  was  broken,  the  speech  was  inter-  ouaaithe- 
ropted,  and  the  teeth  grated.    On  the  twelfth,  the  jaw  aXdIc 
was  convulsed,  there  was  a  sardonic  laugh  and  deafness.  remittenL 
On  the  fourteenth,  an  icy  coldness  covered  the  whole 
body,  accompanied  with  a  cold  sweat,  but  a  frequent  use 
of  ablations  affi>rded  relief.    On  the  eighteenth,  he  had 
a  vivid  delirium,  but  fiunted  on  being  taken  out  of  bed ; 
which  was  succeeded  by  hunger,  copious  sweats,  and  pro- 
found sleep,  with  an  intolerance  of  noise.    At  this  time, 
every  thing  appeared  new  and  extraordinary ;  a  feeling 
described  by  many  sufferers  as  soon  as  the  violence  of 
the  disease  begins  to  abate,  and  which  Dr.  Pinckard  has 
veiy  strikingly  noticed  in  his  own  case.    The  symptoms 
varied  considerably  from  this  period,  and  he  had  still 
many  dangers  to  contend  with.    He  recovered,  how- 
ever, though  very  slowly,  and  with  numerous  draw-backs; 
for  on  the  thirty-sixth  day,  he  had  a  cholera,  and  on  the 
forty-eighth  his  skin  scaled  off,  and  he  lost  his  nails. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  the  skin  was  cover-  Sequel  of  ' 
ed  with  a  scabid  or  ichorous  eruption,  rather  than  petec-  ^  ^i'cue. 
duse ;  evidendy  from  debili^  of  the  capillaries :  a  fiict 
that  has  often  occurred  even  in  the  slighter  attacks  of 
this  variety  of  remittent  in  our  own  country,  when  it  has 
'Occasionally  broken  out,  as  in  1765,  among  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  vidni^  of  Portsmouth,  and  is  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Dr.  Lind.  In  this  last  case  it  was  often 
suspected  to  be  the  itch,  to  which  it  had  a  very  near  re- 
semUance:  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  was  so,  and  that  the  acarus  tcabiei  found,  in 
•the  sores,  a  convenient  nidus  for  the  deposit  of  its  eggs. 

There  are  situations,  however,  in  which  the  febrile  Ezmpii- 
miasm  producmg  this  low  variety  of  remittent  is  gene^  Sroilieed 
rated  by  a  decomposition  of  the  stagnant  matter  cf  hu-  fimsiat. 
mid  marsh-lands;  such' chiefly  are  the  legions  about  ^||[^|,^  • 
Cape  Coast,  in  Africa,  especially  when  visited  by  the  q^^  q^^^ 
fold  and  smouldering  harmattan,  and  about  Oombrow, 
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or  as  Sir  John  Chatdin  calls  it,  Bander-Abassi,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Persia* :  in  which  last  place  the  mortality  is  so 
severe  between  the  months  of  April  and  September  that 
the  deaths  are  ordinarily  calculated  at  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  inhabitants :  and  this  notwithstanding  that  most  of 
them  retire  during  such  period  towards  the  mountains^ 
and  all  mercantile  concerns  are  relinquished ;  so  diatt 
says  the  Chevalier,  ^^  la  moisson  est  ferm^,  comme  un 
parle."  The  diseased  are  commonly  removed  higher  up 
ihe  country  a3  soon  as  they  sicken ;  but,  whether  re- 
moved or  not,  they  usually  die  in  four  or  five  days* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  these  places  the 
danger  of  the  disease  may  be  augmented  by  the  dense 
and  stinking  vapour  that  is  perpetually  blowing  upon 
them  during  the  pestilential  season,  the  ^^  puantes  vapeim 
de  la  mer",  as  Sir  John  expresses  himself,  '^  qui  &ieDt 
Jbondir  le  coeur  ia  premiere  fois  qu'on  le  senL"  These 
.on  the  African  coast  are  impregnated  from  the  impene- 
trable mangrove  swamps  of  the  interior  of  Guinea,  and 
on  the  Persian,  from  the  saline  and  sulphurous  exhala- 
tions x>f  the  several  adjoining  islands  which  the  winds  of 
•the  season  pass  over  in  their  periodical  sweep :  and  the 
copious  disengagement  of  hydrogene,  whose  presence 
tlie  intolerable  stench  seems  to  indicate,  will  account  in 
no  small  degree  for  the  deficiency  of  Uving  power,  which 
so  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  malignant  remittont  in 
-these  quarters.  In  the  latter  region,  indeed,  some  such 
debilitating  influence  seems  to  operate  habitually:  for 
the  ingenious  author  thus  quoted  adds,  that  '*  the  na- 
tions carry  in  their  complexion  and  constitution  the 
proofs  of  their  malignant  atmosphere,  being  yellow  and 
ghastly  from  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  decrepid  at 
thirty."  Of  the  destructive  power  of  such  vapours,  we 
have  sufficient  proof  from  what  occurs  on  the  coast  of 
Batavia,  and  the  islands  that  immediately  surround  it : 
for  Jf,  by  judicious  treatment,  A  patient,  in  this  quarter. 


Voyage  du  CheniUtr  Cluurdii),  4ic.  Tom.  m.  p.  611--«18. 
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siionld  beoome  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  yellow  fe-    Gnr.  ill. 
ver,  he  is  still  almost  certain  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  dis-  iS!m^^ 
mvigorating  and  deliquescent  influence  of  the  noisome  ntitastfae- 
exbalation  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  especially  ]|^^y||^ 
between  sun-set  and  snn-^ise,  unless  timely  removed  to  nmitiient 
a  move  salubrious  quarter. 

We  may  hence  readily  conceive  how  yellow  (svear  may  ^'^^f^!^ 
und^r  ceitain  circumstances  have  a  strong  tendelicyto  ptomiao- 
the  same  asthenic  character,  and  run  rapidly  into  a  ty-  ^^'^^  ^^^' 
phous  form,  or  be  combined  with  its  symptoms  from  the 
first 

This  is,  in  truth,  the  hybrid  disease  of  Sir  GUbert  f^^^\^ 
Blane,  Dr.  Lempriere,  and  Dr.  Dickson.    *^  In  certain  thon. 
seasons,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  "  in  certain  situations,  and  Lempriw^ 
in  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  character  of  the  £n-  DiAson, 
n£Mic  is  insidious  and  malignant.     The  disease  under  '^^'^^^ 
'  those  circumstances  often  begins  regularly  as  a  single 
terdim;  and  two,  and  sometimes  three  revolutions  pass 
over  without  giving  any  alarm  to  ordinary  observers : 
but  at  one  or  other  of  the  ^bove  periods,  a  paroxysm 
commences  with  coma,  stupor,  and  suspension  of  func- 
tions, threatening  immediate  destruction:  jdt,  as  c^en 
happens,  the  energy  of  action  becomes  less  and  less  dis- 
Unct  in  every  succeeding  paroxysm ;  the  skin  becomes 
dry,  or  damp  and  greasy,  the  powers  of  life  are  over- 
whelmed, the  pulse  contracts  its^f,  or  becomes  appa- 
rently weaker  and  weaker  under  ^e  use  of  baik,  wine, 
and  the  strongest  stimulants  of  the  materia  medica.^* 
His  second  form  of  the  Andalusian  fever  of  1 800,  is  pre- 
cisely to  .the  same  effect  f. 

It  is  to  this  variety  of  the  endemic  of  intertropical  ^"^gj^ 
regioiis,  that  Dr.  Ohisholm  has  given  the  name  of  ma-  fever  of 
lignant  pesMeniialfever.    « It  must  be  kept  in  mintf*,  Chishoim. 
says  he,  ^  that  this,  the  most  tremendous  of  aH  (he  tro- 
pical diseases,   wherever  it  appears,  is  the  tj^us  of 
Enrope,  grafted  on  the  yellow  remittent  fever  of  the 

*  HUtpndCiireQf  Fever,  ftp,  Puli.Cb.  II.  p.877. 

t  Uv^vkfi  on  the  £^toi|c^  4c.  fiH  tfie  ^uth  CoasU  of  Sfyjiin,  J8S1. 
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Gm.  III.  torrid  zone,  or  of  countries  whose  climate,  during  part 
)  eT^  a^-  of  summer  and  autumn,  possesses  the  temperature  of  the 
hus  asthe-     torrid  zone."* — ^^  It  is  evident'^  says  he,  in  anoth^ 

As^eoicre-  P'^'^  ^*  ^'^  typhous  infection  does  exist,*  perhaps  does 
remittent.  origMuite  within  the  tropics.  How  fraught  with  misdiief 
therefore  is  that  theoretical  noticm,  that  such  infection 
cannot  exist,  cannot  originate,  and  cannot  be  propagated 
in  hot  climates.  Let  the  young  and  unexperienced  prac- 
titioner guard  himself  against  it ;  and  be  prepared  for  it 
when  he  meets  it."f 

Dr.  Chisholm  offers  a  variety  of  examples  in  proof  of 

this  assertion,  to  several  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye* 

witness,  especially  to  that  which  is  so  well  known  to  have 

broken  out  in  the  mifortunate  attempt  to  colonise  the  is- 

Buiamfe-     land  of  Bulam  in  the  spring  of  179S,  and  which  gave 

''^'  rise  to  the  fever  of  this  name,  so  strikingly  characterized 

by  its  asthenic  sign&     He  has  noticed  others  also»  of 

nearly  equal  demonstrajdon,  extracted  from  the  reports 

communicated  to  the  Army  Medical  Board  'of  our  own 

country.    But,  perhaps,  none  offer  more  striking  proc^ 

^^^^'^     of  this  peculiar  type  than  the  Edam  remittent  of  1800, 

ShieidB.        dsacribcd  by  Mr.  Shields,  and  that  of  Trinidad  of  1819, 

StSttr*  *'®^"'^  ^7  ^^^  MK3abe  J.    In  the  former  of  theses 
M<Cab&      ^®  marks  of  an  extreme  debility  were  often  peculiarly 


rom  the  first  The  patient  with  litde  pre* 
vious  notice,  was  seized  with  giddiness  and  cold  ohilla, 
great  sense  of  weakness,  pain  over  the  orbits,  and  in  the 
epigastrium,  together  with  vomiting.  He  frequ^titly  fell 
down  and  was  insensible  during  the  paroxysm,  his  body 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  except  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  always  felt  hot  to  the  pahn  of  die  hand ; 
the  pulse  was  small  and  quick ;  great  torpor  in  the  tn- 
testuial  canal ;  the  pupil  dilated  and  incontractile :  great 
despondenqr  at  first,  then  low  ddirium  or  insensibOity 
to  danger.  The  patients,  while  on  the  island,  were  car- 
ried off  in  eighteen,  twen^*four,  thirty,  or  forty  hoars : 


•  Climate  and  Diieaaes  of  Tropical  Countries,  p.  167.  Lond.  1822. 
t  Id.  p.  is.  t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ.  Oct  1819. 
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tbongfa  often,  when  removed,  not  till  after  as  many  days.    Gsm.  iil 
So  Boalignaiit  indeed,  was  this  pestilence,  that  ^<  almost  ^  s^^JL 
every  one  who  slept  on  the  isk^d  a  single  night  died."  nui  aitfae- 
Tlie  organs  chiefly  affected,  were  first  the  brain,  and  ia  Asthenic 
suooassioii  the  stomach  and  liver.    In  the  Trinidad  re-  raniuciit 
mktent  so  reduced  was  the  vital  energy,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  in  various  instances,  to  give  the  patient  three 
bottles  of  brandy  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
continue  this  proportion  for  several  days. 

The  treatment  has  here  varied  as  much  as  in  yellow  Medical 
fever ;  in  truth  it  ought  to  vary — not  indeed  according  to  ^^^  ^ 
preconceived  and  general  hypotheses,  whose  only  yi^  o^g^^  ^o 
riance  consists  in  fighting  general  rules  against  general  ^^^' 
rvies,  but  in  modifying  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist in,  to  the  peculiar  case. 

Bleeding,  however,  must  never  form  a  part  of  the  ge-> 
neral  practice,  how  necessary  soever  it  may  be  m  parti- 
cular instances  where  atonic  congestion  may  oppress  the 
head  or  any  other  large  oif^an.  And  even  in  such  instances 
it  will  generally  be  found  more  expedient  to  en^loy  cac 
loroel  in  large  and  repeated  doses  than  the  lancet,  unless 
we  see  the  patient  at  the  very  qpening  of  the  disease. 
Under  either  practice,  the  bowels  must  be  opened  and 
kept  open  by  active  purgatives;  since  from  the  general 
^tnrbance  of  tiie  functionary  balance,  there  is  vic^ent 
action  ki  the  abdominal  viscera,  while  the  vessels  on  the 
ntrfiice  are  entirely  torpid.  To  restore  this  balance 
should  be  our  uniform  effort:  and  hence  in  conjunction 
with  the  above  nothing  bids  fidrer,  or  has  in  &ct  been 
fimnd  more  successful,  than  the  use  of  warm  diiqphore* 
tics  with  <^ium.  Cold  water  as  a  beverage^  or  in  the 
form  of  injection,  has  also  proved  a  highly  refireshing  to* 
Bic ;  firequent  potations  of  old  hock  still  more  so.  The 
bark  is  a  doubtiiil  remedy,  for  it  often  sits  uneasy  on  the 
stomach  and  is  rejected.  It  has  hence  fidlen  into  unde- 
serred  disrepute*  When,  hov^ever,  it  harmonizes  with  the 
stomach,  and  is  retained  without  oppression,  it  is  entitied 
to  all  the  prmse  that  has  been  bestowed  pn  it  by  former 
writersy  and  cannot  be  given  too  freely.    The  best  pre* 
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<Swr.  Ut  puration  of  it  for  the  present  purpose  is  undoubtedly  the 

)  l?Btt^  sulphate  of  quinine.    Ablution  with  coM  water  has  b^cai 

nutftMhe.  tried  very  generally  during  the  malignant  remittents  of 

A^raie  °^^^  climates  and  always  with  veiy  greeA  advantage  *• 


ranittaita 


SPECIES  III. 


EPANETUS  HECTICA. 

PULSE  WEAK :  STAGES  OF  CHf LLIKE8S,  HEAT  AMD  SWEAT 
VARIOnSJLT  I^4*rERMlXED^  AND  SOMETIMES  SINGLE; 
COLD  STAGE  EXH^ITSTING  ;  EXACERBATION  CHIEFLY 
IN   THE  evening; 


Osy.in. 

Spsc  IIL 
Peculiarly 
complex 
•nd  irregi^ 
lar: 


and  hence 
difierently 
arranged  by 
diflferent 
NotologUts. 


Tut"  tfjnnptoms'  of  this  species,  extept  in  its  sweating 
^tdges,  ai^  far  less  violent,  and  consequently  its  du- 
ration is  fiir  longer  than  thdt  of  either  of  the  preceding. 
Nbthing,  however,  can  more  ftiHy  prove  its  complexity 
and  irregularity  than  liie  difierent  characters  given  of  it, 
and  tfie  diiR»%nt  places  allotted  to  it  by  diflerent  ati- 
thorl^.  Shtrv'ages  and  Sagar  introduce  it  into  the  list  of 
cohtiMed  fe^rs':  Littneus;  Crichton;  arid  Parr,  into 
tfcte'  pt^ftWttt  division,  or  tBat  df  remitting  and  exacer- 
bating^^ ftviirs':  Boerhaave*  regards  it  as  of  a  mixed  na- 
tare^,  a' ebUtintied  inti^ihittettit.  <<  Febris  heCtSca*',  says 
he-y  <^est  referenda  ad  febres  coridrinatas  iritisrmittentes." 
Vogel  and'  CuUeh  degrade  it  info  a  mere  symptomatic 
aifectioti.  ^A9  I  haV^  neter'',  says  the  latter,  <*  ob- 
served a'  fever  of  this  kind  except  when*  symptomatk,  I 
ooitld  not  consent  tb- admit  it  iilto  die  list  df  idiopaAic 
fcv€»^,  y/AMi  alba^  ought  to  be  etiumeratddb'*' 


'^'~'  *"••    ': 


'•'  fijUd^Ala  Tettad  i2ai^'1f9Vatltlatiimt  tnxio  ITtTT,  afflizi%  Tide  Act  Kat. 
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Those  who  hare  adopted  Dr.  CuUen's  opinion,  have    Gnr.  Ill« 
usually  contemplated  it  as  a  mere  effect  of  absorbed  pus;  g^^^^^* 
Dr.  Heberden  seems  to  think  it  dependent  upon  a  local  Hectfoa. 
caose,  but  that  irritability  in  any  diseased  organ,  whidi  ^^^ 
cannot  be  brought  into  a  healthy  state,  will  excite  it  as  e&  ^y  ^j^^^ 
fisctually  as  pus  introduced  into  the  system.  regarded  u 

Gaien,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  dnd  Dr.  gyniptoroa. 
Willan,  contend,  that  hectic  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  tic  or  se- 
strictly  idiopathic  afiection.    The  second  of  these  valu-  dls^fZ 
able  writers  regards  hectic  fever  as  of  two  sorts,  sympto*  By  others 
matic  and  idiopathic  *.     The  first  he  ascribes  enturely  "??  ^^^ 
to  local  irritability,  and  opposes  the  idea  that  it  is  ever  fection. 
pnxiuced  by  absorbed  pus.    His  argument  isi  that  if  Supposed 
absorbed  pus  be  capi^le  of  producing  it  in  one  instance,  ^"^^  ^"'^' 
it  ought  in  every  instance :  but  this  we  know  is  not  the  derived 
case;  for  we  have  had  large  buboes  and  even  empyemas  ^^^^|^.^ 
removed  by  absorption  suddenly,  and  yet  no  hectic  has  yfi^y  Q^t 
taken  place.    He  does  not  think  that  more  pus  is  ab-  '^'^^  V^ 
sorbed  during  the  existesice  of  hectic  fever  than  wh€n  no  abseiM^ 
such. fever  is  present:  but,  admitting  that  iMs  should  be  pu» 
the  case,  he  would  raither  ascribe  the  inemased  absorp^ 
tion  to  the  hectic  constitution,  operating  upon  the  abscess 
OT  soie,  than  to  the  abscess  or  sore  operating'  upon  the 
constitution ;  m-  which  oa^e  the  hectic  diathesis-  is  the 
cause,  and  the  increased  absorption  is*  oidy  the  effitct* 
So  that  even  here,  he  regards  die  hectic  as  a  primary  ov 
coBstitutioQal  disease. 

Mm  a  symptomado  affeetifitt,  however,  he  refers  it. ttr ft  ^^«*  fP^ 
geneHal  irritability  of  the  constitution,  produced  by  syi*^  produoed 
pathgry-  in  eonaeqoenee  of  ^<  some  incurable  local  diseaMi  by  geiierai 
of  a-vitail  party  ev  of  a'commen  part  when  of  some  mag*  '        ^* 
Bsiude^;  and  ^hieh  beciwiesiiDCvrable  from  two  causer; 
firady;  bcnauw,  diough  die  local  irritation  is  small,  thie 
eoDStitiidon  is  bad,  and  does  not  dispose  the  partsr  to  a 
healingi  state :  and  secondly^  because,  though  the  eon«^ 
stitutaoff  19  good^  the  local  irritation  is  so  considersMs 
diflt  it^  cannot  mustier  up^  a  suffici^oy  of  remedial  eiMtgf 


•  On  Blood,  Part  u»  Chap.  iz.  Sect  1. 
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Snc.  III. 
Epanetus 
Hecticft. 
Hectic 
fever. 


Idiopathic 
hectic  ad- 
mitted by 
PctceraL 


HaUtui 
phthiiioo- 
nimof 
Stoll. 


Moat  of  the 
cauMtof 
fevera  pro- 
duce it, 
where  thia 
exiata; 


to  subdue  it;  and  hence,  while  sympathizing  in  the  irri-* 
table  action,  falls  a  prey  to  its  own  effi>rts. 

Yet,  sa3rs  he^  it  is  possible  for  hectic  fever  to  be  an 
original  disease  of  the  constitution ;  for  the  constitution 
may  ML  into  the  same  mode  of  action,  without  any  local 
cause  whatever,  at  least  that  we  know  o£.  And  in  thia 
manner  he  accounts  for  its  existence  as  an  idiopathic 
afifecti(Hi.  And,  in  e£Rect,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  hectic  fever  to  exist  in  patients  in  which  we  can  trace 
no  local  cause  whatever :  and  in  all  such  cases  we  must 
either  indulge  in  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  and  throw  our 
suspicions  at  random  upon  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  or  the 
kidneys,  or  the  heart,  or  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  what- 
ever other  organ  a  few  casual  symptoms  may  surest  to 
the  &ncy ;  or  we  must  at  least  act  upon  the  principle  of 
its  being  an  idiopathic  afiection,  ^ven  though  we  should 
refuse,  in  terms,  to  admit  thatit  is  so.    . 

^  I  willingly  subscribe'',  says  Dr.  Perceval  of  Dubliii, 
in  his  manuscript  comment  upon  the  author's  Nosology, 
^*  to  idiopathic  hectic ;  and  have  jinown  it  to  last  three 
months  without  any  pulmonary  a£fection,  and  then  to 
break  out  in  the  lungs." 

There  seems,  indeed,  great  reason  for  admitting  with 
Dr.  Stoll,  a  haUtits  fhthtsicortim  *,  a  hectic  diath^ia  or 
temperament;  the  feature  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  strongly  marked,  and  are  to  be  found  in  a  fidr  skin, 
blue  eyes,  yellow  hair,  lax  fibre,  and  sanguine  disposi- 
tion. And,  wherever  this  exists,  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  causes  of  other  fevers,  operating  upon  it,  will  pro- 
duce a  hectic  And  we  can  hence  readily  account  for 
the  examples  brou^t  by  different  authors  of  its  bang 
excited  by  diseased  actions  or  affections  of  the  heart,  sto- 
mach, mesentery,  liver,  pancreas,  lungs,  or  brain ;  by  a 
suppression  of  various  exanthema  or  other  eruptions,  or 
of  various  habitual  discharges  natural  or  morbid;  by 
other  fevers;  by  chronic  inflammations  or  abscesses.  It 
is  well  known  to  be  a  common  sequel  to  the  measles,  oo^ 


•  Pneloct  p.  19. 
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casionally  so  to  the  small -pott,  and  in  a  few  instances  to    Gek.  tit. 
rosalia  or  scarlet  fever.    It  may  hetice  be  a  result  of  dys-  ^  "*^^  "'' 
pe^y;  and  one  case  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Hectica. 
eating  bacon,  which  remained  undigested  in  the  stomach  ^^^ 
fbr  a  tertn  of  eighteen  tnoiMis^  when  it  Was  disgorged  by  ^na  hence 
sickness,  and  tbe  hectic  symptoms  disappeared  ^.    And  «  A«quent 
it  b  heme  p6stf blc  ftat  licctic  feVer  may  occasWnally  ^?is*lx. 
spring  l&e  tidier  remittents  from  febrile  miasm.  anthems. 

TTie  character  bf  the  disease  is  well  given  by  Mr.  ^^ 
John  Hanter  in  the  following  words :  ^  Hecdc  may  be  by  dys- 
said  'to  be  a  alow  mode,  of  dissoliition ;  die  general  sym-  ^f^y' 
ptonrs  aire  those  of  a  low  or  slow  fever,  attended  with  ^^rUe 
^veakoess,  but  more  With  the  action  of  weakness  than  miasm. 
real  weakness ;  for,  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  ^«>^ 
the  aetioQ  of  strei^th  is  trnmed^tely  produced,  as  weH  of  the  dis. 
as  bvery  natural  function,  however  much  it  was  decreased  ^*^* 
before.     The  particular  symptoms  are  debility ;  a  smilHj 
tpn&i  and  sharp  pulse;  the  blood  forsaking  die  skin ; 
loss  of  appetite;- often  rejection  of  all  aliment  by  the 
stomadt;  wasting;  a  great  readiness  to  be  thrown  into 
sweats;  sweating  spontaneously  i^heii  iii  bed;  frequent-^ 
iy  a  consdtutiondi  purging." — To  which  he  addd,  <<  the 
water  dear'';    There  is,  in  reality,  mudh  diflerence  of  Whether 
opittdn  ii)pon  tins  laM  point   Dr.  Hebetden  has  observ-*  wt^ 
ed  that  the  same  irregularity  ^ich  accompanies  most  symptoio. 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  attends  this  also;  that 
the  toine  is  equally  dear  or  turbid  id  the  exacerbations 
and  tlie  internals ;  sometimes  clear  in  the  firsts  aind  tUr^ 
bid  in  the  second ;  and  sometimes  turbid  In  the  fii'st,  aiifd 
dear  in  tiie  second ;  while  Dr.  Diincan^  from  long  and 
assidnotis  attention,  asserts  Asi  tke  urine  is  peculiarly 
distingttislied  by  a  natural  fiurfurace^ous  separation.  Suck 
is  the  character  it  has  usually  eidiibited  in  my  own  prac- 
tice :  though  wbet^  authorities  thus  dash,  it  is  net  a  sym- 
ptom to  be  depended  upon  as  a  pathognomic. 

Ffom  the  fN!qn&at  approaches  which  the  hectic  makes  How  <iis. 
towfldhis  a  perfect  apyrexy,  it  is  sotoetimes  apt  to  be  con-  ft^S^. 

■  tensitUnt. 

•  ArnoU.  Din  de  HecUel  Stofmachia,  1743. 
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Stages  of 
the  diseaae 
irregular  in 
'     their  order. 


Exacerba- 
tions irre- 
gular in 
Uiefr  dura- 
tion. 


Sometimes 
attacks  sud- 
denly and 
violeotly. 


More  com- 
monly 
slowly  and 
insidiously^ 


founded  with  an  intermittent ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  re- 
mission in  which  the  pulse  is  not  at  least  ten  strokes  in 
a  minute  quicker  than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  by  this  it  is 
sufficiently  distinguishable,  as  it  is  also  by  the  greater 
irre^larity  of  its  different  stages^  and  indeed  of  all  its 
symptoms. 

It  is  owing  to  this  last  feature  that,  sometimes,  the  ex- 
acerbation commences  with  a  chilly  fit,  and  sometimes 
without ;  and  that,  where  there  is  a  chiUy  fit,  sometimes 
it  is  inmiediately  succeeded  by  heat,  but  sometimes  by 
perspiration,  without  any  intervening  hot  fit;  while 
occasionally  the  cold  fit  only  leads  to  heat,  or  even  ter- 
minates singly  without  either  heat  or  perspiration.  Hence 
the  exacerbations  must  vary  in  duration  :  but  even  where 
every  stage  is  present  and  succeeds  in  regular  order,  the 
duration  of  the  entire  exacerbation  is  almost  equally  un- 
certain, insomuch  that  it  is  seldom  that  three  exacer))a- 
tions  of  equal  length  recur  in  succession.  The  remis- 
sions will  sometimes  extend  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  with- 
out a  single  intervening  pyrectic  symptom :  and  some- 
times the  cold  or  the  hot  fit,  or  the  sweating,  will  be  re- 
newed several  times  in  the  same  day.  Yet,  let  the  perspi- 
ration appear  whenever  it  may,  the  patient  is  never  re- 
lieved by  it :  but  is  as  anxious  and  restless  during  its 
continuance  as  in  the  heat  or  chilL 
^  Dr.  Heberden*  tells  us  that  he  has  sometimes  seen  a 
hectic  attack  persons  who  seemed  in  tolerable  health,  ia 
a  sudden  and  violent  manner,  like  a  common  inflamma^ 
tory. fever:  and,  like  that,  in  a  little  time  bring  them 
into  imminent  danger  of  their  lives;  after  which  it  has 
abated,  and  afibrded  hopes  of  recovery.  But  the  hopes 
have  been  deceitful,  for  the  hectic  has  still  been  fed  by 
some  lurking  mischief;  and,  resisting  the  power  of  me- 
dicine, has  gradually  undermined  the  patient's  health 
and  destroyed  him. 

More  commonly,  however,  hectic  fever  commences' 
slowly  and  insidiously,  and  is  not  suspected  for  some 


•  Trans,  of  the  College,  Vol.  ii.  Art  i.  p.  6. 
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months :  and  the  only  symptoms  noticeable  are,  lassi-    Gen.  hi. 
tude  upon  slight  exercise,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  wasting  g  "*e\u, 
of  the  flesh.     But  if  these  symptoms  be  connected  with  Hectica. 
a  general  increase  of  pulse,  so  that  the  artery  beats  from  ^^J]^ 
ninety  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  strokes 
in  a  minute,  there  will  be  real  ground  for  apprehension. 

This  is  one  of  many  diseases  in  which  the  art  of  me-  Remedial 
didne  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain  to  strike  into  any  SouIlruL 
direct  track  of  cure.     The  real  cause  is  commonly  in-- 
volved  in  great  and  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  we  can 
do  little  more  than  attack  single  symptoms  as  they  make 
their  appearance. 

Where  the  disease  is  evidently  symptomatic,  the  case  irritable 
must  depend  upon  curing,  or,  if  incurable,  upon  remov-  f^'be^om- 
ing,  when  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  part  affected,  bated. 
Where  idiopathic,  we  must  combat,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
the  irritable  diathesis ;  and  above  all  things  endeavour 
to  strengthen,  without  increasing,  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine.   The  best  sedatives  as  well  as  tonics  are  acids,  ^^*  *> 
and  of  these  the  vegetable  will  usually  be  found  prefer-  ^Qd  tonics. 
Me  to  the  mineral,  since,  on  account  of  their  corrosive 
property,  the  latter  can  only  be  taken  in  small  quantities. 
They  abate  the  febrile  heat,  diminish  the  restlessness, 
and  frequently  succeed  in  checking  the  night^sweata. 
And  if,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  patient  be  tormented 
with  pains  in  the  limbs  or  joints,  resembling  rheumatism, 
and  preventing  him  from  sleeping,  we  may  combine  the 
acids  with  opium.    The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular  by  Occawonai 
gentle  laxatives,  and  the  neutral  salts  seem  to  answer  *P«nen «. 
this  purpose  better  than  most  others.    It  will,  however, 
be  convenient  to  vary  them  occasionally,  and  sometimes 
to  exchange  them  for  the  senna  confection,  or  some 

other  aperient. 

Stimulants  rarely  answer  any  good  purpose ;  and  in  Myrrh  the 
many  instances  evidently  heighten  and  accelerate  the  ex-  ul,f  toS2"' 
acerbation.    The  Peruvian  balsam  has  been  pven  ad-  ▼entured 
▼antageously  with  nitre ;  but  myrrh  is  a  medicine  of  fair-  "^"' 
er  promise ;  and  beyond  these  we  can  scarcely  ever  ven- 
ture 16  proceed. 

p  2 
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The  lighter  bitters  are  certainly  servic^ble  in  maoy 
cases,  and  may  conveniently  be  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  the  acids ;  but  bark,  though  tried  in  numerous 
instances,  and  with  great  perseverance,  has  .not  been 
found  successful.  Dr.  Heberden,  however,  «ays  that 
he  never  saw  it  do  any  harm  in  the  hectic  fever,  and  his 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  after 
having  prescribed  it  for  forty  years.  Yet  neither  of 
them  ever  obtained  proofi  q(  any  beneficial  result. 

A  light  and  regular  diet,  regular  hours,  and  gentle  ex- 
ercise, are  coadjutants  of  great  importance*  When  the 
disease  is  dependent  upon  some  local  affection,  the  Bath 
waters  have  often  afiKurded  relief;  but  in  idiopathic  cases 
they  usually  augment  the  fever,  aggravate  the  patient's 
sufferings,  and  hasten  his  death. 
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GENUS  IV, 

ENECIA. 
<Konttnuel)r  ^tlntv. 

• 
ONE  SERIES  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE;   WITH  A  TEN- 
DENCY Tb  EXA<:£llBATION   AND  REMISSION,   FOR  THE 
MOST    PART  APPEARING   TWICE  EVERY  TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  important  genus  of  continued    ^^^'  ^^* 
fevers,  or  those  which  run  their  course,  not  indeed  with-  by  ^ht 
'  oat  any  change  or  relaxation  whatever,  as  many  of  them  ^^  ^"^ 
were  supposed  to  do  formerly,  and  were  distinguished  symptomi. 
by  the  term  continentes^  but  with  occasional  and  slight 
flaxes  and  refluxes,  which  bear  the  same  proportions  to 
the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  epanetus  as  these 
do  to  the  paroxysiiis  and  hitervals  of  the  anetus  or  inter- 
mittent    When  there  are  two  tides  or  fluxes  within  the  Morning 
twenty-four  hours,  the  one  occurs  in  the  morning,  and  ing  ^en~ 
the  other  in  the  evening.     The  last  is  always  the  most  ^stinguish- 
distinct ;  and  takes  place  usually  between  five  and  six  esp^aU^^' 
o'clock,  which  is  somewhat  later  than  the  latest  of  the  ^e  litter. 
paroxysms  of  genuine  intermitting  fevers ;  that  of  the 
quartan,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  whole,  usually  occur- 
rii^  before  five  o'clock.     It  should  also  be  farther  ob- 
served that  where  continued  fever  discovers  but  one  ang- 
meritation  in  the  twenty-fpur  hours,  it  is  always  that  of 
the  evening.    Dr.  Fordyce  attempts  to  show  that,  even  Fordyce*f 
in  a  state  of  the  firmest  health,  we  constantly  discover  '^^"f^ 

''  evening  par. 

some  tendency  to  a  little  febrile  affection  every  evening ;  oxysm. 
this  he  calls  the  natural  evening  paroxysm  of  fever ;  and 
to  this  habit  he  ascribes  the  existence  of  an  evening  in- 
crease of  continued  fever. 
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Sauvages'g 
line  of  dis- 
tinction be- 
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different 
species  of 
continued 
fever. 


Holds  only 
geneially. 


The  genus,  thus  defined  and  characterised,  includes 
the  three  following  species: — 


1.  ENECIA  CAUMA. 

2,   TYPHUS. 

S.   "^ SYKOCHUS. 


INFLAMMATORY   FEVER. 
TYPHOUS   FEVER. 
SYNOCHAL  FEVER. 


Sanvages  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between  these  three 
from  their^  respective  duration,  as  well  as  from  their  more 
essential  symptoms,  affirming  that  the  cauma  terminates 
in  a  week  at  the  farthest;  the  typhus  in  two,  though 
sometimes  protracted  to  three  weeks ;  while  the  sjmochus 
reaches  beyond  the  second,  and  often  beyond  the  third 
week.  As  a  general  rule,  this  remark  is  worth  keeping 
in  mind,  but  the  deviations  from  it  in  all  the  species, 
are  too  frequent  to  enable  us  to  lay  hold  of  it  in  assign- 
ing their  specific  character. 


SPECIES  I. 


ENECIA  CAUMA. 


SnfUimmatovp  dFebn:. 


Gen.  IV. 
Spec.  I. 
Distin- 
guished by 
variQus 
names, 


of  which 
the  worst  if 
synocha. 


HEAT  GREATLY  INCREASED;  PULSE  QUICK,  HARD,  AND 
STRONG  ;  URINE  RED  ;  DISTURBANCE  OF  THE  MIND 
SLIGHT. 

This  species  has  been  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names 
by  different  nosologists  and  other  medical  writers ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  imputrid  ^fnochus^  which  is  that  of 
Galen ;  ifwputrid  corUinued  Jevery  which  is  that  of  Boer- 
haave ;  imputrid  continent^  which  is  that  of  Lommius ; 
sanguineous  continued  feoery  which  is  that  of  Hofiman ; 
and  synocha^  which  is  XhdX  of  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  CuUen, 
and  most  writers  of  the  present  day.  Of  these,  synocha^ 
for  reasons  stated  in  the  comment  to  the  Nosological 
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Synopsis,  is  the  worst ;  it  has  no  clear  or  correct  etymo-    Gen.  iv. 
logical  meaning;  it  has  been  used  in  different  senses  by  Knecia 
different  writers,  and  approaches  so  nearly  to  sjniochus,  Cauma- 
used  as  extensively  by  most  of  the  same  writers,  as  to  uiry  fever'  ' 
create  a  perpetual  confusion  in  the  minds  of  young  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  disease  before  us  is  esc- 
pressly  denominated  synochus  by  Vogel,  whilst  most 
writers  employ  this  term  to  import  a  different  species  of 
feyer.     On  all  which  accounts  I  have  judged  it  right  to  And  hence 
exchange  synocha  for  cauma,  a  term  already  employed  aboyrfor 
for  the  same  purpose  by  Dr.  Young,  and  which,  derived  ctuma. 
fix>m  JKoiAi,  **  uro  ",  is  elymologically  significant  of  the 
character  of  the  disease  it  designates.     The  common 
English  term  inflammatory  feoer  is  excellent ;  and  is^  in 
truth,  a  direct  translation  of  the  Greek  term  cauma. 
Dr.  Fordyce  denominates  it  general  inflammation :   by  imporjng 
which  he  clearly  intimates  that  this  species  of  fever  bears  f^mation. 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  symptomatic  fever  produced  Fordyce't 
by  the  local  afieclions  called  phlegma^iae,  or  phlogotica, 
which  constitute  the  next  order  of  the  present  dass,  to 
which  the  term  inflammations  is  now  commonly  limited ; 
but  which  Dr.  Fordyce  would  distinguish  by  the  term 
^*  local  inflammations  ^. 

In  effect,  inflammatory  fever  and  the  fever  of  inflam-  p«fl«cnce 

.  ,  ,  •'    ,     .  ,         ,  .       between  in- 

mations  bear  the  same  relations  to  each  other  as  the  tiunmatory 
idiopathic  and  symptomatic  hectic:  in  both  there  may  ^!^^f^ 
be  a  general  or  a  local  remote  cause,  but  the  influence  flammationi. 
upon  the  constitution  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
source  of  excitement.     It  has  been  doubted,  however,  Whether  it 

.  .  •  «xi8ta»  ex- 

whether  cauma  or  inflammatory  fever  ever  exists  without  ceptfrom  a 
a  local  cause ;  and  Dr.  CuUen,  who  does  not  allow  that  ^**^  **"•*• 
hectic  fever  is  ever  found  without  a  local  cause,  distinctly  Local  cauM 
affirms  that  he  has  never  seen  inflammatory  fever  exist-  hT^^  „ 
ing  under  the  same  circumstances :  whence  Dr.  Clarke,   contem- 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who  has  too  much  generalized  Sifierent 
the  subject,  has  struck  hiflammatory  fever  entirely  out  supporter* 
of  the  list  of  diseases,  contending  that  even  the  term  in-  ^^ne?  ^^ 
flammatory  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  fever,  except- 
ing when  fever  itself  only  exists  as  a  concomitant  of  some 
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local  affection  *:  while  Dr.  CluJtt^rbuck^  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed  f,  has  contended  that  this  local  cause  is 
at  all  times,  and  under  every  variety  of  feyer,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.     If,  however,  a  cause  of  this  kind 
be  ever  fairly  made  out,  a  variety  of  facts  of  late  de- 
tection, will  be  far  more  likely  to  hii,  it  in  an  inflainma- 
tion  of  the  arteries,  the  arteritis  of  the  French  writers, 
who  have  recently  examined  the  subject  at  considerable 
length,  especially  MM*  Portal  ^9.  Dalbant^  and  Vaidy  $; 
and  to  which  Dr.  Frank,  has,  indeed,  already  ascribed 
inflammatory  fever  in  one  of  its  forms  ||.    But  the  sub-. 
>  ject  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity,  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  change  of  arterial  structure;  which  has  been 
found  after  death  in  many  cases  of  supposed  arteritis, 
has  been  really  an  effect  of  inflammatory  action.     In 
acute  rheumatism  it  is  probably  a  frequent  cauaeor  con- 
comitant; but  this  is  a  question  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  to  under  that  disease.    How  far  either  hectic  or 
inflammatory  fever  may,  under  particular  circumstances 
of  human  or  atmospherical  constitutions,  occasionally 
originate  from  marsh  or  contagious  miasm,  it  is  difficult; 
to  determine ;  but  as  Dr.  Cullen  was  peculiarly  desirous, 
of  reducing  all  fevers  to  these  two  sources;  and  as,  to  .say. 
the  least,  they  are  not  obvious  sources  of  either  of  the 
diseases  in  question,  his  mind  appears  to  have  received 
some  bias  from  this  fact  in  rejecting  them  from  the  list 
of  idiopatliic  fevers.    And  as  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that  this  decision  has  laid  a  foundation  for  much  of  that 
**  tug  of  war"  in  which  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  profession  have  of  late  years  been  engaged,  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  treatment  of  particular  species  of 
fever,  it  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  several  of  the  more 
recent  hypotheses  concerning  its  proximate  cause  have 
originated  from  the  same  spring. 


•  Observations  on  Fevers,  &c.  8vo,  London  1779.        f  Vol.  u.  p.  61. 
t  Cours  d'Anatomie  Medic.  Tom.  in.  p.  127.    1804. 
§  Diet,  des  Sciences  MMkaks : — Journ.  Compliment,  vx.  Aoilt  1819. 
y  I)e  Curandis  Hcmlnum  Morbis  Epitome.  Lib.  i.  $  118.  8vo.  Mannlwni. 
1791. 
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Inflamniatory  fever,  as  it  has  often  oeeurred  in*  the    Oier.  nr. 
author's  own  practice,  and  in  that  of  others  who  have  -^^  ^* 
described  it,  usually  commences  with  the  symptoms  of  Caunuu 
an  acute  ephemera,  and  may  in  fact  be  conteinplated  as  ^^"^^^^ 
the  same  disease  running  on  from  four  or  five  to  about  History  of 
eleven  days  without  intermission  or  a  renewal  of  the  vjxa^aaa. 
cold  fit.    It  onnmences  with  a  sense  of  languor  and  in* 
aptitude  fi^r  exertion,  with  a  disrelish  for  food,  which 
continues  for  a  day  or  perhaps  two.    There  is  then  chil-         ' 
liness  and  soreness  over  the  surface,  with  nausea  and 
head-ache,  succ^ded  in  the  evening  by  a  great  increase 
of  heat,  and  at  night  by  perspiration,  with  great  thirst, 
restlessness,  and  sometimes  delirium :  sometimes  in  young 
persons,  convulsions  with  a  stupid  drowsiness.     The 
bowels  are  usually  costive,  the  urine  high  coloured,  and 
the  pulse  quick  and  hard. 

With  Dr.  Fordyce  the  grand  pathognomic  symptom  of  F^tbogno- 
canma  is  hardness  of  the  pulse.    This  accompanies  it  ptoxnThard. 
firom  first  to  last  in  its  simplest^  aQd  in  its  severest  state,  nen  of  the 
When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  hard  alone ;  when  more  h^^^J^  £ 
violent,  it  is  at  the  same  time  full,  strong,  and  finequent.  the  pulse 
The  obatmcted  pulse  is  often  confounded  with  the  hard,  ^^'^ 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  without  consider-  pUinerf. 
able  practice.    There  is  a  ri^di^  of  resistance  to  the 
finger  in  each,  but  of  a  different  kind.    In. the  haid 
pulse,  it  is  much  firmer  and  tenser;  and  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Fordyce.  to  resist  from  au^h  an  in^ease  of  arterial 
contraction  as  to  over-balance  its  correspondent  dilata*. 
tion*    It  indicates,  in  hM»  opinion,  a  very  high  d^ree  of 
living  power,  and  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  a  tardy 
coagulation  of  the  blood  i^hen. drawn  freely  into  an  he* 
mispheric  bason,  in  consequ^nee  of  which  the  red  par^*. 
tides  have  time,  to  subside,  and  leave  the  sur&oe  colour- . 
less  or  with  a  bufiy  appearance^   In.  the  obstructed  i»ilse,  How  difiers 
on  the  contrary,  the  blood  coagulates  at  once;  and,. the  stmcted 
red  particles  not  ha^g  time  to  separate,  the  sm(&ce  is.P*^'^  - 
ai  the  same  hue  9s  the  cake  below. 

The  disease  sometimes  terminates  abruptly  and  with  Progress  of 
a  critical  sweat,  or  some  other  evacuatkm  on  the  fourth.  ^^^^^ 
or  fifth  day:  but  more  usually  increases  in  violence^ 
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though  with  occasional  declinations,  for  a  week  longer; 
during  which  time,  the  pulse  rises  to  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  ten  strokes  in  a  minute,  but  continues  re- 
gular; the  nausea  subsides,  and  the  patient  will  take  and 
retain  whatever  is  offered  to  him  of  simple  nutriment  or 
medicine:  the  thirst  is  less  violent,  but  the  tongue  i^ 
deeply  furred,  and  the  lips  are  parched. 

The  diseasie  is  not  often  dangerous;  and  about  the 
eleventh  day  gradually  subsides,  or  yields  to  some  cri- 
tical discharge,  which  is  usually  that  of  a  free  and  alle- 
viating perspiration.  The  pulse  soon  sinks  to  eighty, 
and  the  chief  symptom  is  weakness. 

During  the  course  of  the  fever,  every  organ  suffeis 
from  its  morbid  and  increasing  impetus ;  but  they  do 
not  all  suffer  alike :  for  in  some  parts  there  is,  occasion- 
ally, a  greater  spasticity  or  tetanic  resistance  in  the  blood-- 
vessels to  the  flow  of  the  circulating  fluid  than  in  others, 
whence  that  acute  pain  which  is  often  complained  of  in^ 
the  head  or  the  side:  in  the  latter  case,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pleuralgia*  And,  not  unfrequently,  the 
vessels  of  one  part  will  give  way  more  readily  than  those 
of  another,  and  there  will  be  a  sense  of  heaviness  and 
oppression  in  the  head,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs :  as  though 
some  efitision  had  taken  place,  which  is  perhaps  actuaUy- 
the  case  in  some  instances.  If  the  head  be  much  affect- 
ed, delirium  is  a  frequent  result,  with  raving  and  vio-' 
lence,  rather  than  the  low  muttering  incoherence  of 
asthenic  fevers. 

From  the  history  already  given  of  the  malignant  Cau-' 
sus,  or  ardent  malignant  remittent,  it  appears  probable 
that  inflammatory  fever  may/somedmes  be  produced' 
from  febrile  miasm,  though  it  is  commonly  derived  from 
other  sources.  Of  these  the  stimulus  of  violent  passions 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  common ;  and  especially 
upon  a  vigorous  and  plethoric  habit,  which  is  the  usuid 
temperament  in  which  inflammatory  fever  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. Undue  muscular  exercise,  heating  foods,  or 
excesses  of  any  kind  in  the  same  habit,  are  also  frequent 
causes;  while  another  may  be  found  in  the  suppression 
of  any  accustomed  discharge,  as  that  of  menstruation. 
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epistaids,  or  periodical  blood-letting.     Suddenly  sup-    Gxh.IV. 
pressed  perspiration  is,  in  like  manner,  a  frequent,  per-  £^™'^* 
haps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  any ;  especially  when  Cauma. 
the  body  is  very  hot,  and  the  change  is  aiFected  by  ex-  Jj^^™«- 
posnre  to  a  temperature  of  great  cold,  appUed  externally  suppression 
or  internally,  as  that  of  a  current  of  cold  air,  a  large  of  accus- 
draught  of  cold  water,  or  plunging  into  a  river.  chvges^or 

Some  writers,  as  Sennert  and  Crichton,   have  sup-  sodden  per- 
posed  inflammatory  fever  to  be  occasionally  produced  Whether  w 
by  an  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood-vessels  under  the  a  resorption 
excitement  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  of  a  torrid  summer  in 
milder  regions;- and  they  suppose  that  the  bile  is,  in 
thb  case,  possessed  of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
acrimony,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  varied  by  a  more 
pungent  heat  and  more  intolerable  thirst,  with  a  more 
scanty  secretion  of  urine,  pretematurally  acrid  and  high- 
coloured. 

That  bfle  of  this  description  is  oiien  forced  back  into  Inflamm*- 
the  system  under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  is  a  frequent 
unquestionable ;  as  it  is  also  that  inflammatory  fever  is  concomi- 
a  frequent  accompaniment  of  this  morbid  change.     But,  soxbedbiie^ 
notwithstanding  the  above  authorities,  such  fever  seems 
less  attributable  to  the  reflux  of  bile  into  the  blood,  than 
to  the  insolation  or  solar  excitement;  which,  by  unduly 
stimulating  the  liver  has  been  the  cause  of  an  overflow 
of  the  bilious  secretion.     How  far  a  more  irritant  or  ex- 
alted acrimony  may  be  communicated  to  bile  thus  ope- 
rated upon,  or  what  may  be  its  effect  upon  the  system 
admitting  it  to  take  place,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine;  but  but  perhaps 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  genuine  bile  in  aucedbl^^ 
the  sanguiferous  system  is  ever  a  cause  of  fever,  or  sti- 
oHilates  the  heart  or  arteries  to  increased  action.     For 
if  this  were  the  case,  jaundice  would  always  be  accom- 
panied with  inflammatory  fever.    Instead  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  find  it  accompanied  with  atony  instead  of  en- 
tony,  or  diminished  instead  of  increased  power. 

Sauvages  gives  a  case  in  which  inflammatory  fever  Produced 
was  produced  by  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  meninges  cfejf™hg 
of  the  brain,  by  a  lodgment  of  vermides  in  the  frontal  frontal 

sinus. 
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sinuS)  of  which  seventy'-two  were  discharged  daring  a 
fit  of  vomiting  and  sneezings  from  wliich  time  the  patient 
b^on  to  recover. 

These  vermicles  were  most  probably  the  larves  of 
some  species  of  the  oestrus  or  gad-fly,  which  had  crept 
up  into  &e  frontal  sinus,  after  being  hatched  in  the  nos- 
trils in  which  the  parent  insect  had  deposited  her  minute 
eggs.  This  is  a  very  common  affection  in  grazing  quadru- 
peds, and  especially  in  sheep,  which  are  often  peculiarly 
tormented^  and  sometimes  driven  almost  mad  by  the 
viol^ice  of  the  irritation. 

Stoll  gives  a  case  in  which  the  brain^  on  examination 
after  death,  was  found  deluged  with  serum — diluvium 
serosum*.  But  such  an  appearance  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  the  disease;  as  an 
instance  of  cephalitis  prqfimdoj  in  consequence  of  the 
brain  having  suffered  more  than  any  other  organ  from 
the  inflammiatory  impetus. 

Hence  the  following  varieties  are  noticeable  under 
the  present  species : 

Produced  in  a  plethoric  ha- 
bit by  great  mental  or 
muscular  excitement,  or 
heating  foods;  or  by  a 
sudden  suppression  of 
perspiration,  or  of  other 
accustomed  discbarges. 

Accompanied  with  an  exces- 
sive secretion  of  bile  ab- 
sorbed into  the  sangui- 
neous system. 

Accompanied  with  a  violent 
stitch  or  pain  in  the  side. 


a  Plethoricum. 

Plethoric  inflammatory 
fever. 


/9  Biliosum. 
Bilious  inflammatory 
fever. 


f  Pleuriticum. 

Pleuritic  inflammatory 
fever. 
i  Cephalalgicum. 

Cephalalgic  inflamma- 
tory fever.       ' 


Accompanied  with  acute  pain 
in  the  head. 


*  Mat.  Med.  in.  p.  S94. 
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As  an  inflammatory  diathesis  constitutes  the  essence  Gev.  iv. 

of  this  fev^,  the  cure  must  depend  altogether  upon  a  Sn^cia 

reduction  of  the  vascular,  and  especially  of  the  arterial  Cauma. 

entooy:  always  bearing  in  mind  the  possibflity  that  the  toiyfev^err 

may  suddenly  lose  its  inflammatory  character,  Remedial 


and  rapidly  pass  into  that  of  a  typhus.     Regulated  by 
•this  view,  we  should  generally  commence  with  bleeding  tion. 
and  cooling  purgatives.    There  »:e  a  few  cases,  indeed,  Cathartics. 
in  which  bleeding  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  when  the 
iiabit  i«  by  no  means  plethoric,  and  the  pulse  is  obstructed 
rather  than  hard ;  but  these  are  cases  that  rarely  occur. 
Diaphoretics,  or  relaxants  as  they  are  denominated  by 
Dr.  Fordyce,  may  then  be  employed  ynth  advantage.    Of 
these  the  tartarized  antimony,  the  antimonial  powder.  Relaxants. 
or  James's  powder,  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
may  be  given  alone,  or,  which  is  oflien  better,  in  saline 
draughts ;  and  particularly  those  formed  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia.     And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  ^SStedT* 
that  the  acetate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  prepared  in  the  ammoiua. 
tdrm  of  crystals,  and  sits  more  easily  on  the  stomach  in 
this  than  in  any  other  shape*     When  given  as  a  liquid, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  solution  should  retain  the 
carbonic  add  gass  of  ammonia  as  largely  as  possible ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  union  should  take  place  in  a 
strong  close  vessel.    According  to  Bergman,  nearly  half 
the  wrigfat  of  ammonia  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
this  gass  which  it  contains;  so  that  in  a  pint  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  comprising  four  drachms 
of  the  latter,  there  will  be  extricated,  if  made  in  the 
manner  here  recommended,  little  less  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  cubic  inches  of  mr. 

As  the  stomach  is  for  the  most  part  but  Httle  afiected,  f"^^ 
emetics,  if  used  at  all,  can  only  be  employed  for  the  pur-  uKfuL 
pote  of  determining  to  the  sur&ce ;  but  as  we  can  do 
this  by  the  antimonial  and  other  diaphoretics  just  re- 
ferred to^  as  also  by  diluent  drinks,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  irritate  the  stomach  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  Perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind,  a  re- 
clined position  and  a  light  liquid  dxei,  destitute  of  all 
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GcN.  IV.  Stimulants,  are  also  indispensable  toward  recovery.  The 

E^t^k  ^  ^^^  should  by  all  means  be  kept  pure,  by  being  constantly 

Cauma.  renewed,  though  without  a  sensible  current,  the  tempera- 

toi^fe^.'  ^^®  ^^^9  ^^  clothing  light  and  as  often  changed  as  may 

Treatment  be  necessary  to  maintain  cleanliness,  and  the  beverage. 

Other  re-  toast-water,  lemonade,  or  cool  tea;  which  last  Professor 

!!!    ^ ,  Frank  recommends  to  be  made  with  cold  instead  of  with 

with  cold  boiling  water,  *^  Infusum  chinas  cum  frigid^  paratum."* 
vater.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  often  that  examples  of  pure 

Inflaroma-  inflammatory  fever  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  present 

lory  fever  * 

less  com-      day ;  and  it  is  contended  by  very  high  authorities,  and 
fbrin<»ri^"      seems  to  be  established  by  die  medical  records  of  earlier 
times  compared  with  those  of  our  own,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
'  ease  far  less  common  now  than  it  was  formerly ;  and  that 
As  conjee-    it  is  seldom,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  <^  that 
Mr.  Hunter,  physiciaus  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  at 
least  to  that  excess  which  is  described  by  autliors  in  for- 
mer timesi    They  are,  now,  more  obliged",  continues 
the  same  writer,  **  to  have  recourse  to  cordials  than  eva-^ 
cuations ;  and,  indeed,  the  diseases  called  the  putrid  fe- 
ver and  putrid  sore  throat  are  but  of  late  date.     I  re- 
member when  the  last  was  called  Fothergill's  sore  throat, 
because  he  first  published  upon  it,  and  altered  the  mode 
of  practice.    I  remember  when  practitioners  uniformly 
bled  in  putrid  fevers ;  but  signs  of  debility  and  want  of 
success  made  them  alter  their  practice.     Whether  the 
same  difierence  takes  place  in  inflammation,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  suspect  that  it  does  in  some  degree ;  for  I  am 
^   inclined  to  believe  that  fever  and  inflammation  are  very 
nearly  allied,  and  that  we  have  much  less  occasion  for 
evacuations  in  inflammation  than  there  were  formerly ; 
the  lancet,  therefore,  in  inflammation,  and  also  purga- 
tives, are  much  more  laid  aside."  f 
Whether  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  change  in  the  national 

owing  to  a  temperament.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to  ascribe  it  to  an 
the  common  alteration  in  our  mode  of  life,  which  is  asserted  to  be 
mode  of  life,  much  fuller  than  that  of  our  fore&thers.     "  We  may  be 

'    -  ■     ■  '  ■ m  iij-M.      _.M-i-- • ■ 1 * ^~- 

*  Ut  supra,  Ton.  i.  p.  197.  f  On  Bleod,  &c.  Part  u.  p.  997. 
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said",  says  Mr.  Hunter,  <^  to  live  above  par.    At  the  full    Guv.  I  v. 
stretch  of  living,  therefore,  when  disease  attacks  us,  our  g^™'  ^' 
powers  cannot  be  excited  further,  and  we  sink  so  as  to  Cauma. 
require  being  supported  and  kept  up  to  that  mode  of  life  ]^^^ 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed."  Treatment. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  times  in  Mr.  Hunter's  Thehabiu 
day,  they  have  greatly  altered  and  improved  within  less  ^^^  ^swer° 
than  half  a  century :  for  there  has  never  been  a  period,  to  his  de- 
since  wines  and  fermented  liquors  have  been  introduced  •*^"P'*°°* 
among  us,  so  temperate  and  sober  as  the  present.  Drunk- 
enness, which  was  formerly  common  in  our  streets,  is 
now  rarely  met  with ;  suppers  are  almost  entirely  relin- 
quished ;  and  instead  of  its  being  disgraceful,  as  was  the 
case  in  ^  the  olden  time ',  for  the  master  of  the  house  to 
let  his  guests  leave  him  either  sad  or  sober,  nothing  is 
now  so  disgraceful  as  intoxicadon.  It  is  true,  we  are 
got  back  again  to  a  very  free  use  of  the  lancet  in  many 
instances ;  which  would  seem  to  show  that  we  had  com-  ^ 
pleted  a  revolution  in  our  general  temperament,  as  well 
as  our  general  temperance ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular, 
that  while  the  lancet  is  still  used  with  comparative  cau- 
tion in  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  chiefly  employed  and  often 
unsparingly  in  typhus  or  putrid  fever.  And  hence,  there 
is  more  reason,  I  fear,  for  suspecting  a  revolution  in  the 
professional  fashion  than  in  national  temperament;  and 
that  the  bold  and  the  timid  plans  have  been  alternately 
introduced,  and  alternately  dropped,  not  so  much  from 
any  radical  change  in  the  constitution,  as  from  their 
being  found  to  fail,  because  employed  as  popular  means, 
or  under  the  influence  of  some  favourite  hypothesis  on 
all  occasions,'  without  a  due  degree  of  chemical  discrimi- 
nation,  or  attention  to  the  habits  or  symptoms  of  indivi- 
duals at  their  bed-side. 
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SPECIES  n. 
TYPHUS.  ..■..1 

'TOLSE  -flHAIiL,   WEAK,    AMD     (TNBQUAL  ;      OSUACLT     FRB". 

quekt;  hxat  nearly  natdhal;  great  SEwsoRiAi 
DEBitrrr,  amd  disturbaMcb  or  tm  mCittal  po^ebs. 

GiM.  IV.  The  term  is  derived  from  H 
Spgpifl^.  however,  m  a  sense  not  exactly 
tenn  dnived  tion  in  modem  times,  but  rather 
comm.  ^  muttering,  find  stupid  delirium, 
penj^b'  companies  the  disease.  It  is, 
^'^^^    expreesive  of  the  general  naturt 

was  applied  at  first,  and  which 

which  burns,  not  *ith  open  vio 

with  a  sort  of  concealed  afld  sm 

Greek  terra  tipa  signifies  "to  i 

and  smoke  without  vent." 
Hijoiigi.        Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  ol 
To^   t>-P>>"s,  for  the  typhoid  form  1: 
eauH*  of       tiie  character  of  the  constitution  i 
""'  as  evitiang  a  great  deficiency  o 

hence  cold,  mental  agitation,  ex 

arid  even  intemperance,  which 

might  generate  synocha  or  inflan 

in  a  debilitated  constitution,  ar 

debiliQr  depends  primarily  upon 

system,  and  the  nervous  fluid  is  i 

give  a  typhous  complexiom  to  H 
Buttri>a  But  though  all  die  causes  of 

CThiUimn  give  rise  to  typhus,  its  common  ^ 

effluviuin, 
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Mm  to  notiod  when  treiitin^  of  the  remote  causes  of   Gsk.  iv. 
fever  \  is  febrile  tniasm,  issuing  from  the  decomposition  ^^T^' 
of  human  effluvium,  imder  the  influaice  of  the  ordinary  Typbiw 
Auxi&ries  of  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere ;   still  ^^' 
&rther  corrupted  by  a  load  of  foreign  exhalations  from  MZac^ai 
dirt  or  filth  of  any  kind,  and  of  that  degree,  of  warmdi  «u°ii«y  *» 
and  moiitnre  which  must  always  exist  where  society  ^^^^^ 
exists,  and  especially  where  it  exists  in  too  crowded  a 
stale*   Under  these  general  circumstances  a  r&cy  low  de- 
gree of  wamtk  and  moisture  is  sufficient,  though  diere 
m«i8t  be  some  proportion  of  both. ,  And  provided  thei« 
be  an  adequacy  of  warmth,  the  lower  the  temperature 
dM  Biore  certainly  an  individual  becomes  affected ;  not  , 

fitm  a  moite  abundant  generation  of  febrile  miasm,  or 
fron  Its  being  more  volatile — for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
Wre  perhaps  less  abundant  and  even  less  Volatile — ^but 
frcHB  tiM  more  depressed  state  of  the  living  power,  and 
tbe  less  resistance  it  is  capable  of  offering  to  any  morbid 
inflnance  whatever. 

I  have  just  remariced  that  under  a  depressed  state  of  ^BmnHmM 
tbe  living  power,  whatever  be  its  cause,  wbether  a  want  S^HpedSe 
of  cheerful  warmth,  cheerful  passions,  cheerful  fix>d,  or  pwrgf 
cheerful  and  regular  habits,  typhus  is  often  more  likely  ^^^^^^^ 
to  take  place  than  any  other  spedes  of  fever.    But  when 
febrile  miasm,  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  effluvium 
from  the  living  body,  exists  in  co-operation  with  these,  it 
is  Inmost  impossible  for  an  individual  to  escape;  as  the 
flDuasm  thus  generated  has  a  specific  power — a  power 
bqfond  all  other  febrile  causes  whatever-— of  lowering  still 
fiurther  the  vital  energy  as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  the 
qnrteniy  and  thus  of  confirming  the  previous  tendenqr  to 
^  peculiar  type*  < 

All  diis  indc^  has  been  observed  already,  though  it  is  !»  viitt  wty 
neceasary  to  revertto  it  on  the  present  occasion :  it  has  ^^qmi. 
also  been  ferther  observed  that  when  a  ty]^us  has  in  tagiont* 
this  or  any  other  manner  once  arisen,  the  effluvium  from 
ibt  living  body  during  its  action  is  loaded  with  miasm 

*  Siipriii  C1.I.  Old.  I.  p.  7S. 
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T3^bii«. 
Typhus 
fever. 


The  conta- 
gion more 
Umited  in 
its  range 
than  marsh- 
miasm. 


Becomes 
dissolved  in 
a  pure  at- 
mospheret 
^ut  often 
not  at  all  in 
a  vitiated* 


Why  more 
malignant 
in  vitiated 


air. 


of  the  same  kind,  completely  elaborated  as  it  passes  ot£, 
and  standing  in  no  need  of  the  decomposition  of  the  e& 
fluviam  for  its  formation.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  aU 
the  secretions  are  alike  contaminated ;  and,  hence,  febrile 
miasm  is  often  absorbed,  in  dissection,  by  an  accidental 
wound  on  the  hand,  and  excites  its  specific  influence  on 
the  body  of  the  anatomist;  for  in  this  way,  also»  typhus 
has  been  produced. 

Hence,  typhus  becomes  infectious ;  but  as  the  miasm 
it  generates,  though  more  suppressive  or  exhaustive  of 
sensorial  energy,  is  less  volatile  than  that  of  marsh-lands 
or  dead  organized  matter,  its  infectious  power  is  confined 
to  a  much  more  limited  atmosphere  than  that  of  fevers 
arising  from  this  latter  source.  And  on  this  account, 
fevers  ori^nating  in  jails,  or  other  confined  and  crowded 
scenes,  are  less  extensively  communicable  than  the  yellow 
fever,  or  that  of  hot  climates  and  exhaling  swamps. 

It  may  be  also  necessary  to  recal  the  reader's  recol- 
lection to  another  remark  that  has  also  formerly  been 
made,  that  in  a  pure  atmosphere  the  miasmic  materials, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  become  dissolved  or  de- 
composed ;  but  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty,  perhaps 
not  at  all,  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  already  saturated 
with  foreign  corpuscles  *.  In  a  state  thus  crowded,  more- 
over, they  less  readily  disperse  or  ascend  beyond  their 
proper  periphery  of  action;  and  where  they  are  Ies& 
volatile,  as  when  issuing  from  human  effluvium,  they  per- 
haps adhere  by  a  peculiar  tenacity  to  bodies  more  pon- 
derous than  themselves,  and  thus  loiter  for  a  still  longer 
period  within  the  stratum  of  human  intercourse.  And 
hence  the  fouler  as  well  as  the  more  stagnant  the  atmos- 
phere, the  more  generd,  and,  from  the  former  cause, 
the  more  malignant  the  disease :  for  as  nothing  is  so  con- 
tributory to  the  preservation  of  sound  health  as  pure  air, 
so  nothing  tends  so  much  as  foul  air-to  prolong  or  aj^ra- 
vate  diseases  of  every  kind.  And  hence,  again,  we  have 
an  obvious  and  sufficient  reason  why  Qrphus  should  be* 
come  more  severe  in  proportion  as  it  spreads  and  im- 

■  T    ■  -■■■■-.- 

•  Supra,  C\.  1.  Ord,  I,  Sect.  ^.  p.  S5. 
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pregnates  a  given  space  with  its  speciiic  miasm  and  ac-    Gtv.  iv. 
iSbinpanying  colluvies.  t?'"^*^'  ^^* 

To  what  extent  febrile  miasm,  issuing  from  the  source  Typhus 
before  us,  may  spread  in  a  free  influx  of  pure  air  without  ^^''^'^' 
becoming  dissolved,  or,  in  other  words,  so  as  to  retain  its  ^uJ"^^' 
contagious  power,  has  never  been  very  accurately  ascer-  not  fuUy  at- 
tained.    We  know,  however,  that  its  range  is  very  cir-  th^h^' 
cumscribed,  and  reaches  to  but  a  very  small  distance  ^^oym  to  be 
ftom  the  patient,  or  the  nidus  of  foul  clothes  or  utensils  cums^w 
m  which  it  tiiay  be  lodged ;  and  never  infects  a  person  in 
an  adjoining  street,  or  house,  or  room  in  the  same  house ; 
nor  even,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  has  observed,  in  the  patient's 
own  chamber,  if  large,  airy,  and  kept  clean. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  know  that  typhous  ^^^  no* 
miasm,  like  the  specific  miasms  of  exanthems,  does  not  dole's  c"! 
render  dean   clothes   of  any  kind  contagious;  or,  in  tagiou8,but 
other  words,  does  not  adhere  to  or  harbour  in  them.  ^iyTJ^°"" 
When,  however,  they  are  not  clean,  they  may  unques-  ^^^^' 
tionably  be  rendered  contagious  ;  and,  hence,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  animal  filth  with  which  they  are  impreg- 
nated, while  it  is  a  source  of  additional  miasm,  becomes 
tt  femes  of  that  already  formed,  and  separated  from  the 
padent^s  body. 

A  susceptibility,  however,  to  diseases  of  every  kind  Aiiindi\'t- 
varles  very  considerably  in  different  individuals;  and  equaUy"re!° 
hence  we  find  that  many  persons  upon  an  equal  expo-  ^''^  ^^® 
sure  to  typhous  contagion  with  others,  receive  it  far  less  *^°°^®"' 
readily,  and  in  some  cases  seem  to  be  almost  favoured 
with  a  natural  immunity.     As  we  have  already  remarked 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  body  gives  a  peculiar  tendency 
both   to   generate   and  receive  typhus,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  where  the  body  is  in  an  opposite  state  it 
most  be  much  less  susceptible  of  its  influence ;  and  we 
are  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  general  cause  of  escape. 
But  there  seems  to  be'  something  beyond  this,  depen- 
dent, indeed,  not  upon  the  incidents  of  more  vigorouls 
health  or  higher  animal  spirits,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  idiosyncrasy  itself.  •  ■ 

Dr.  Haygarth  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  from  What  pro- 
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very  ingenious  and  plausible  data,  th^.ayertig^  .pfppcnt 
tion  of  those  who  in  this  manner  remain  exempt  fip^ 
contagion,  while  spreading  on  every  side  arouncjl.  theixi,^ 
And  he  limits  the  immunity  to  one  in  twenty^three :  foij 
he  tells  us,  that  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-e^ht  m^| 
women,  and  children,  were  exposed  fully  to  the  (jyphojUfi 
contagion  for  days  and  nights  together,  in  sijnall,  ,|clos^ 
and  dirty  rooms,  all  of  them,  except  eight,  were  infeqted 
with  this  fever  *^  And  he  has  farther  .en4?ayoifrefl  tq 
show,  that  the  miasmic  poison,  wheA  received  into  .tif^ 
body,  continues  in  a  latent  state  for  seven  day%  frop  t))f^ 
time  of  exposure  to  the  contagion,  before  t^efev^^.cqfOr. 
mences,  and  may  continue  in  the  same  state  for  s^y:ep^- 
two  days,,  beyond  which  we  have  no  instance  of  its  prq- 
ducing  any  effect.  And  this  deduction  is  in  pretty  clo$^ 
unison  with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bancroft  f ,.  wl^q  ^ 
ninety-nine  casps  of  orderlies  and  nurses  that:Att^udie4 
the  English  army  on  its  arrival  at  Plymouth  ,&o^2t,  Qf;. 
runna  in  1809)  observed  that  they  were  r^ely  ^t^u^d 
with  fever  earlier  than  the  thirteeiMJi  and  in.no  |j;is^niqf^ 

later  than  the  sixty-eighth  day.  » 

Man,  however,  is  so  much  the  creature  of  habijtp,  tl^ 
his  constitution  is  in  a  thousand  instances  brougUt-  I^jt 
degree^  to  endure  poisons  of  themost&t«l|)owert  i  T^is 
we  see  daily  in  the  use  of  opium  and  ardent  ^irits;  mi4 
we  shall  in  due  time  have  to. notice  sometU^g  of  tJt^Q 
same  kind  even  in  plague.  This  adaptation  of  the  qf^r 
stitution,  however,  to  the  circumstances  by  wbidx  U.,i$ 
surrounded,  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  ia  tl^^ 
fever  before  us.  Not,  indeed,  in  all  persons— for  aft  do 
notpossess  the  same  pliability  of  constitution — but  intbosp 
who  are  endowed  with  it  And,  hence,  one  reason  wbj 
nurses  and  perhaps  hospital-surgeons  escape  ^o.  oft^iji 
without  injury;  and  especially  why  prisoner^  ^;[;qi:fg|^lj 
into  a  court  for  trial  remain  themselves  occasional^jr  u^ 
perfect  health,  while  their  clothes  are  so  impr^gn^^ 
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I  Essay  on  Yellow  and  Typhus  Fevers,  p.  515. 
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Wfth  thfe  contagious  miasm  as  to  infect  a  whole  court,    Gkh.  IV» 
and  communicate  the  disease  to  the  judge  or  others  who  ^yp^'J^' 
are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  them :  of  which  we  are  Typhm 
furnished  with  melancholy  examples  in  the  Oxford  as-  ^^^^' 
sizes  of  1577,  those  at  Exeter  and  Taunton  in   1586,  ^""P^ 
those  of  the  Old  Bailey  1736  and  1750 ;  besides  similar 
iristances  in  various  hospitals  and  ships  of  war. 
'  There  are  other  persons  again,  as  Sir  George  Pringle  Spmeroo« 
has  well  observed,  whose  constitutions  forming  a  middle  aSLt^than 
Ulie  between  those  who  readily  receive,  and  who  power-  o^«" » 
ftllfy  resist  the  contagious  aura,  are  affected  only  in  a 
modified  degree.     They  bend  to  the  assault,  but  are  not 
cot  down  by  it.     They  become  feeble  and  irritable ;  the 
sleep  is  disturbed ;  the  tongue  white  in  the  morning ; 
the  appetite  impaired;  the  smallest  exertion  fatigues 
tfaem,  and  accelerates  the  pulse ;  and  in  this  state  they 
remain  for  weeks  together,  and  at  length  recover  without 
any  formal  attack  of  fever. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  influence  of  habit  exists  in  ydiow 
iMder  yellow  fever ;  during  which  the  natives  of  those  ^^Tin 
climates,  where  its  remote  causes  are  in  almpst  perpetual  typhus. 
operation,  suffer  far  less  when  it  attacks  tliem,  and  are 
far  l^s  susce{^tible  of  its  attack. 

'  But  thouffh  febrile  miasm  issuini;  from  a  decomposr-  Typhus 
tion  of  human  effluvium  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  ge-  produced 
nerate  typhus,  we  have  seen  that  the  same  miasm  issuing  ^^^^ 
from  a  marsh  effluvium  or  a  decomposition  of  dead  or-  '^'*"P^ 
ganiTed  matter,  under  a  peculiar  state  of  modification, 
has  produced  remittents  with  a  typhous  character,  and 
sometimes  specific  typhus  itself*.     And  as,  in  this  case,  *n^  then 
the  miasm  is  apt  to  spread  more  widely,  typhus  has  by  ^dSSc^  ' 
many  writers  been  said  to  be  occasionally  epidemic 
"Wfcien,  however,  the  disease  issues  from  this  source,  it  is  9?^" 
far  more  generally  in  temperatures  too  low  than  too  high  lowSnp©- 
and  heated ;  since,  as  already  observed,  cold,  and  espe-  «tures. 
cially  cold  and  moisture,  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
depress  Ae  living  power :  and  hence  this  disease  is  said 


*  Spuetus  malignus  tstkenicusy  Supri,  CL  iii.  Ord.  l  Cen.  iii.  Spec.  u.  ). 
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Gmx.  IV.    to  be  almost  stationary  at  Carlscrone,  or  at  least  to  have 
Smc.  II.    lingered  there  for  four  or  five  years  on  some  occasions*. 
Typhus  Typhus,  therefore,  originating  from  different  causes, 

^*^^®''  and  all  these  causes  modified  in  their  action  by  collateral 

circumstances,  may  readily  be  supposed  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  very  different  symptoms,  and  to  appear  under 
very  different  degrees  of  severity.  The  chief  varieties, 
however,  ar|  the  two  following : — 

a  Mitior;  *    Nervous  fever, 

j3  Gravior.  Putrid  fever. 

>  

a  B.  Ty-  The  FIRST  VARIETY,  or  MILD  TYPHUS,  was  Called  by  Dr» 
phus  mi-  Huxham  febris  lenta  nervosa^  and  has  hence  been  oom- 
Nervoui  moiily  distinguished  by  the  name  of  low  or  slow  nervous 
^^^'  FEVER,  from  the  great  languor  and  dejection  of  mental  or 

Sensorial  power  with  which  it  is  always  accompanied, 
and  on  this  account  it  has  sometimes  been  denominated 
Chtracter.  the  kystericalf€ver\.  It  is  particularly  characterised  by 
slight  shiverings ;  heavy  vertiginous  head-ache ;  oppres- 
sion at  the  prsecordia;  nausea;  sighing;  despondency; 
coma,  or  quiet  delirium ;  whey-like  urine. 
Sporadic  When  the  disease  appears  sporadically,  it  is  usually 

typhus  under  this  form.  There  is  nothing  alarming  to  the  pa- 
under  this  tient's  friends  on  its  accession.  The  first  symptoms  are 
form.  slight,  the  tongue  exhibits  little  change,  and  the  puLse  is 

^'X^  only  a  little  quickened,  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
ease.  usual :  at  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  great  anxiety 

and  depression  of  mind ;  so  that  the  symptoms  do  not 
much  differ  from  a  mild  and  comparatively  insignificant 
fever  of  any  kind  operating  upon  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment But  as  the  disease  advances,  all  the  symptoms  of 
sensorial  debility  become  severer ;  the  skin,  which  has 
hitherto  been  mostly  dry,  will  about  the  third  day  be 
covered  with  profuse,  clammy,  debilitating  sweats,  while 
the  heat  is  still  inconsiderable,  and  the  countenance  pale 
and  sunk.    The  sweat  is  often  offensive  to  the  smell,  fre- 


*  Foxe  Neuen  Schwed.  Abhandl.    Band.  viii. 

f  Manningham  :  on  **  The  Symptoms,  Nature^  and  Cure  of  the  Fabricuh, 
commonly  called  the  Nervous  or  Hysterical  Fever."     Lond.  1776. 
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queotly  acid,  and  sonietiines,  according  to  Stoll,  as  sour    Gzs.  iv. 
as  the  sharpest  vinegar*.     About  the  tenth  day  the  weak-  ^  g'^  ^  J^^ 
ness  greatly  increases ;  all  the  limbs  tremble ;  and  the  mitior. 
tremors  soon  become  convulsive,  with  a  despondency  and  ^^^^"* 
alienation  of  mind,  at  first  observable  only  in  the  night, 
but  soon  continuing  with  little  intermission :  *  the  delirium 
is  of  the  mild  or  quiet  sort,  and  rarely  amounts  to  phrensy. 

The  disease  often  runs  on  to  the  twenty-first  dey,  and  ^^^  ^ 
occasionally  to  a  much  longer  period.    It  is  seldom  mark-  a  crisii. 
ed  by  that  sudden  change  which  can  be  called  a  crisis ; 
but  gradually  becomes  more  aggravated  in  its  symptoms 
till  it  reaches  a  fatal  termination  ;  or  slowlv  advances  to  Tennmt- 

.  ■,,  .  .  1-1  lion, 

convalescence,  by  evincmg  a  disposition  to  natural  sleep; 
more  steadiness  and  firmness  of  pulse;  a  more  favourable 
countenance ;  a  tongue  more  florid  at  the  edges ;  a  firmer 
and  more  collected  mind ;  and  a  returning  desire  for  food, 
often  indeed  capricious,  but  without  nausea  or  sickness. 

In  an  anomalous  and  very  singular  case,  related  by  ^^ 
Dr.  Satterley  f,  the  desire  for  food,  which  at  first  was  typhu*. 
greatly  loathed  in  whatever  form  offered,  re-appeared 
about  the  fifth  day  with  an  enormous  craving  which  it 
was  impossible  to  satisfy.  Animal  food  was  preferred, 
but  food  of  any  kind  was  swallowed  voraciously ;  ind 
when  food  was  not  allowed,  various  indigestible  sub- 
stances were  devoured  in  its  stead.  This  desire  return- 
ed with  every  returning  ingravescence  of  the  fever,  which 
adhered  to  no  regular  period ;  and  it  continued  as  long 
as  the  ingravescence  lasted,  which  was  usually  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  The  disease  extended  with  numerous  va- 
riations to  upwards  of  thirty  days,  when  the  fever  unequi- 
vocally subsided,  and  the  patient  gradually  recovered.  • 

Of  the  treatment  we  shall  speak,  after  considering  it 

in  its  severer  forms.  a  K  T 

The  heavier,  severer,  or  putrid  typhus  chiefly  dif-  ^^   ^^ 

fers  from  the  mild  m  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  its  ^^^t. 

mardi,  and  the  marked  and  undisguised  character  it  as-  f^JJJ* 

sumes  from  the  first     While  the  mild  therefore  com-  Ho^diflcni 

niences  insidiously  with  only  slight  shiverings,  the  heat  ^^^^^ 


•  Rat.  Med.  iii.  p.  79.  f  Med.  Tram.  Vol.  v.  Art.  xiii. 


—    nervous 
fever.  ^ 
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Gnr.  IV,    scarcely  above  the  nstaral  tem^itta^^.^ai,  i3t»- .^a^-. 

tS^yjirat  sniall, and  only  a  HtUe  <{ui(Jwaed,  the  hcgvy  ty]^iu,9ftlHV, 

fiwriiir.        ivith  sensible  aad  altemaliiig  rigor  and  bmt,  fippctt^fh^d-; 

PxirndfeTtT.  jjy  jjjjj^  jjj.  jjQ  perspiration;  the  pulse  is  tease  asd  bfif^.. 
usually  quick  but  fluttering;  pain  over  the  for^i«adiiH)d_ 
crown;  urine  altematiDg  from  lin^nd  tfi  Iurlu40;4^.' 
rlum  succeeded  by  stupor,  purple  dots  qr  pt^ffaei^§]i(J[i 
other  early  sig;ns  of  putrescency.  ,.  ,  ..;h 

Cdkdilto        From  thelastfeature^  tbediseaseliaaderjvied  ttsf^piRn'. 

M^ft  "  It  foss^es  tJje'^S^ir,; 

li»lfc«r.  OfiPlTAl.  REWfl,  frfHft.: 

lituatioos ;. while  fypim.' 
last  axe  oftea  c«|l^i; 
le  written  pete(?<^iff,;, 
)r  treated  of  at^fio:^;: 
Spotted  and  oo  the  f^t^p^., 

****  r  peiechisanf:..;st)mf^i 

is-f)  under  tb#t,)of,fe^,j 
Jacobi  and  M^r^UJi.^  ' 
4  Castro  it  is  terjifi^'i 
Cermon^  febfis^opp^". 
as  hence  vaifft)^  ^, 
from  taviirdo,  a.sp^.-, 
.  It  ts  a  .tenuinifftoi^.  I 
lerica.  Thes^jijipcl^i, 
or  vibices,  however,  are  nothing  more  tbau  sympto^pf 
putrescencyj  and  are  common  to  other  fevers,  jsn^Ay^T^  ,i 
to  diseases  without  fevEr,  as  land  or  sea  scurvy  (poipbyt  •  i 
ra  hsmorrhagica  and  p.  liautica)  as  well;  and  }ieiji(^.,i 
have  no  ground  whatever  for  establishing  a  distinct;  sp^  , 
cies,  and  still  less  a  distinct  genus,  though  they  iqi^t.  . 
perhaps  form  a  variety.  By  nxtst  writers  ibereforei.af  > 
eminence  from  Cullen  to  Swediaur,  tliey  are  ^^langed^^i. 
arid  treated  of  as  different  forms  of  th^same  dij^a^e, , ,,  .„ 
During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  alternfU^^h^t,,;, 


t.DcFcbn  pn^Huad  epbUmka.    lioa.  1«tl,  8v«. 

$  FetMii  maligaipunctukria  ■pboiianiideliiMan.    Tub.  1493. 

I  Tnct.  (k  Pott  et  Febribu)  (uin  punctulit.     Sevil|a  1681.  STt. 
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4ddl'^^toitf  ai^'coAsideittble;  Ae  fever  increases  every    Oi^iv, 
e^F^Vfld^gV  ffld  iti  At  second  week  the  deKriom  usually  ^^^^^ 
cbmOMSi^ie^ ;  tlni  stupor  ioTlowtng  five,  six,  or  seven  days  mviov. 
sAetwariB.     From  the  first  there  is  a  heavy  and  vertl-  ^^^^^^* 
ffxMis  faead-adie  and  vomiting :  the  pain  over  die  fore- 
bd^^liMts  throtigh  (he  eyes  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbits; 
t&^i^y^tlr^mBdves  are  full,  heavy,  and  slightly  inflamed ; 
the  countenance  is  bloated ;  the  tongue  white  rather  thfux 
fmhted  f  Hik  leiiipond  arteries  throb,  while  the  pulse  at  the 
wi^t'ls'sm^H  and  oppressed;  the  ears  tingle;  and  the 
ntOidi  sntetr^detttly  to  the  delirium,  is  fearfully  dejected. 
THm  i^  alk)  occasionally  fircmi  the  weak  degree  of  ac-* 
ti^'  Im  l9t6  surfkce,  a  livid  but  interrupted  turg^cence 
oUat'Qvs  wliole  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  face,  not  un- 
lil^^^  mottled  appearance  t>n  the  skin  of  a  healthy 
pet^sbh"  wheti  expos^  to  a  slight  degree  of  cold.    Dr.  Why  re.     ^ 
H9llifeiibrand  has  regarded  this  symptom  as  constant  and  ^^|^|^ 
p&A«^t^m{c';  and  has  hence  introduced  contagious  ty-  bnuidu  in 
pl^'ihto  the  Hst  of  exanthems  specifically  distinguished  **"*''*^ 
h^^fiSd  spotted  ^orescence*,  which  he  seems  further  to 
beBi^e  is  loaded  with  its  ]peculiar  miasm.  '  3o  far,  how-  .    « -1 

ef&i  %tS'l]ie  present  anthor  has  seen,  ft  Is  ah  occasional  '  ''y' 

roi^  than  a  ndcessary  accompaniment,  and  appears  to 
bd^li  itttttral  result  of  the  catisife  just  stated. '  It  subsides 

^Jhk  balance  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is  generally  Baknce  of 
mtidtt'c&tufbed,  from  a  greater  degree  of  sensorial  de-  .fyr^^^^ 
bit%^  itilSome  organs  than  in  others;  and  hence^  the  temdKs. 
bld^d  is  cletermiued  Irregularly,  and  accumulation,  efiii-  ^""^ 
sion^  iuid  fnflammatioii  are  frequent  effects.    These  show 
thcmelves  chiefly  in  the  head,  the  lungs,  and  the  liver ;    ' 
but  there  in  no  organ  in  which  they  may  not  occur  j  and 
they'wve^  can*  occur  without  danger.    All  the  external  External 
senselr'evintie  great  hebetude,  and  especially  thfe  hearing, 
so^ii^ 'often  to  amount  to  iEU>solute  deafness;  die  stupor 
i»  increased,- and  the  «peeoh  muddled;  whSe 'die  paticiit 


*  Ueber  der  awrturhrnitai  IMiufc  vm  J«  y«  Jflir  wa-HtUcaMbd  Aci 
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Calor  mor- 
dicans. 


appears  to  dream  without  being  asleep^  and  talks  deliii* 
ously ;  thus  evincing  the  typhomania  of  the  ancients ; 
being  often  unconquerably  rivetted  to  a  single  idea  or 
train  of  ideas.  And  as  the  nervous  exhausticxi  increases 
he  is  indifierent  to  every  thing,  feels  little  or  nothingi 
and  if  he  answer  at  all  to  an  inquiry  bow  he  is,  says  he 
is  very  well. 

Alx>ut  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day,  sometimes 
preceded  by  an  augmented  eicaoerbation,  and  sometimes 
without,  any,  the  fever  suddenly  abates,  a  relieving  dew 
appears  on  the  parehed  skin,  and  all  the  excretories 
evince  the  same  free'clom  from  spasmodic  constriction : 
the  tongue  loses  its  driness ;  the  nostrils  are  moistened 
with  mucus,  and  occasionally  discharge  blood ;  the  lungs 
pour  forth  a  free  expuition  which  softens  the  hanh  glot-^ 
tis  and  the  fauces ;  the  bowels  if  not  loose,  feel  more  re* 
freshed  after  evacuatioi^;  and  the  urine  is  more  copious 
with  an  abundant  deposit :  and  to  close  the  whole,  in 
the  elegant  language  of  Professor  Frank,  <<  increscaot 
pulsus,  moUisque  unda  arteriam  aequali  rhythmo  attoliit: 
sequuntur  somni  placidiores,  reficientes,  et  oblatum  eegro- 
tus  cibum  minus  abhorret.''  *  ' 

If.  however  no  critical  change  take  place  about  the 
fourteenth  day,  leading  distinctly  to  an  amended  state, 
the  symptoms  of  putridity  increase  both  in  number  mid 
degree.  There  is  great  fain tness ;  difficulty  of  respiration, 
mtermixed  with  deep  sobs ;  the  breath  is  hot  and  oSen^ 
sive ;  acute  pains  in«  the  loins  and  limbs ;  a  heat  upon 
the  skin  biting  and  pungent^  rather  than  burning ;  leav- 
ing a  smarting  sensation  on  the  fingers  for  several  mi-' 
nutes  after  touching  it,  and  which  from  this  very  pecu- 
liar efiect  has  been  called  color  mordicans.  The  tongue, 
whitish  at  first,  is  now  dry,  dark,  livid,  black,  or  of  a 
pomegranate  colour.  The  lips  are  furred  with  a  Made 
tenacious  sordes ;  the  urine  becomes  brown  or  bladdsh 
with  a  most  offensive  smell ;  a  blackish  or  bilious  matter 
is  occasionally  thrown  up  from  the  stomach ;  the  skin  is 


*  De  Cur.  Morb.  Horn.  Epit.  Tom.  i.  p.  107.  Svo.  Mannh.  1792. 
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nKtfe  or  less  discoloured^  as  just  obsenred,  with  flea«bite*-    Gnr.  iv» 
shi^ied  or  broad  purple  spots;  the  stooLs  are  blackish  as^xyiiLa 
aod  highly  fetid.    Cold^  clammy,  colliquative  sweats  and  gravior. 
oouyolsions,  sometimes  accompanied  with  haemorrhage  ^*''*^^^* 
froai  oue  or  more  organs,  soon  afterwards  usher  in  death ; 
the  period  of  which  is  extremely  unoertaii^  and  ranges 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth  day,  according  to  the 
maliguity  of  the  attack,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  or 
other  contingent  cuxumstances.  ' 

I  have  said*  that  the  milder  variety  or  nervous  fever  '^^\  variety 

,         ,  •'  rarely 

uaoally  shows  itself  sporadically,  originating  from  soooe  produced 

other  cause  than  febrile  miasm  in  an  irritable  and  atonic  ^l^'^'^x* 

* 

habit.  Malignant  typhus  sometimes  commences  in  the 
same  way,  but  usually  by  a  decomposition  of  human 
effluvium  accumulated  in  a  camp,  a  ship,  or  even  a  large 
single  fiunily,  where  the  space  is  too  small  for  the  number, 
the  habits  uncleanly,  and  the  atmosphere  stagnant  and 
nnventilated.  The  cause  is  one^  and  the  fever  the  same, 
varied  alone  by  accidental  circumstances,  or  symptoms, 
that  depend  altogether  upon  its  less  or  greater  degree  of 
violence. 

In  this  metropolis,  therefore,  malignant  typhus  is  almost  Found 
exclusively  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  poor;  and  the  l^^oJ^  the 
more  wretched  and  destitute  they  are,  the  more  readily  poor  and 
they  become  its  prey.     I  cannot  better  illustrate  its  rise  andVhy. 
and  progress,  than  by  the  following  simple  picture  as 
furnished  by  Dr.  J.  Hunter :  it  is  drawn  from  life,  and . 
will  be  easily  recognised  by  every  practitioner. 

'^  A  poor  &mily,  consisting  of  the  husband,  the  wife^  Picture  of 
and  cme  or  more  children^  w^re  lodged  in  a  small  apart-  }n\  Jl^^ie 
meot,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  l^igth,  £uniiy. 
and  as  much  in  breadth.   The  support  of  them  depended 
on  the  industry  and  daily  labour  of  the  husband,  who  with 
difficulty  could  earn  enough  to  purchase  food  necessary 
br  their  existence ;  without  being  able  to  provide  sufiU 
cieot  clothing  or  fuel  against  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season.    In  order,  therefore,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  cold  of  the  winter,  their  small  apartment  was  closely 
shut  upj  and  the  air  excluded  by  every  possible  means. 


28fr  CL.  in.]  HjematIca.  ' '    "  ^  [ohd.  t. 

O^w.'iv.    They  aid  not  remi^n  long;  in  this  situatiotr  befbi'e  die'fttf 

^r^ivti  became  so  vitiated  ss  to  affbct  their  health  and  protfiicte 

gravior.    ^,  a  fever  in  some  one  of  the  miserable  family.    The  ftVef 

'^^*'^^*^'  was  not  violent  at  first,  but  generally  crept  on  gradiidly  ; 

and  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  family  becatne  aik  iuldi'^ 

.    tional  reason  for  still  more  effedttially  excluding  the *fi[^h 

air;  and  was  ialso  a  means  of  keeping  a  greatei-  phv' 

poirtion  of  the  family  in  the  apartment,  durinj^ttie'dny^ 

tlitie;  for  the  sick  person  Was  necessarily  confitl^d;  totf 

another  as  a  nurse.     Soon  after  the  fiirs^  al  sfecdiid'irlltf 

seized  with  the  fever ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  t%\s#B'o}& 

fkmily  perhaps  were  attacked,  one  aftef  anothei*,  wkh^ 

the  same  distemper.    I  have  oftener  than  ohcts  t^eii  4btkr 

of  a  family  iH  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  all  lykig'brf 

the  same  bed.    The  fever  appeared  sooner  or  litel*  ^• 

the  winter  was  more  or  less  inclement ;  as  thfe  'faiifflj^ 

was  grealer  or  smaller;  as  they  were  worse  dt  better' 

provided  wMi  dothes  for  their  persons  and  beds,  iiri& 

with  foe! ;  and  as  dieir  apartment  was  more  or  less  coii*^^ 

fined.*'*  '  '    ' 

CauwB  aux^      There  are  a  few  atniliary  catises  not  notic96d  lii' W^ 

hiSSi^effli^  above  feltltfol  delineation,  which  seldom  fail  of  being  p*fe- 

▼iun*  ^         sent,  and  hate  always  a  very  considerable  degree  or  in*' 

ihience;  these  ate,  the  anxiety  and  dejection  of  ihitidifa 

sure  t9  aecoftipany  such  ia  scene  of  misery,  atidtfie  tt** 

creasing  cardessness  and  consequently  uneleanllhess  6^ 

person,  which  are  equally  sure  to  follow.    And  wii  mif 

hence  see  why  typhus'  should  so  frequently  make  Its'  ap^- 

pearance  in  the  ]fK)orest  and  most  miserable  sti^ets  dtk' 

metropolis,  and  be  generally  confined  to  such  streets ; 

why  it  should  rage  most  extensively  and  most  vidlendy 

in  tames  of  the  severeist  public  pressure  and  distti^;'' 

and  hence  again  why  it  shoidd  be  more  cortenon  itt' 

Irfeland  than  in  England,  in  Dublhi  than  in  LonAni. 

Advanti^get   We'also  See  the  inestimable  advantage  of  such  establish*^ 

^[^^^      ments  as  Fever  Houses  or  Infirmaries  iti  fdl  p6ptSoflti 

*  ObaervitioaB  on  the  Disease  conimoii)^  tailed  A^JtalL  or:HM|iUI*Vete&; 
By  Jobq  fiwtar,  M4)*  Fhysicua  io  the  Ansy. ,  Se9  J^ed.  Tfb^^  Yj^w* 
Art.  zxu. 
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tqwpfi  TTI}^!^.  ^wk  upoQ  thie.  sound  priacipleS|.aiid  go-    Qm.  iv. 
y^r;gue4  by  thp  judicious  vqpilations^  and,  I  may  add,  ^  KTrySuf 
^porint^ded  by  the  active  humanity  and  established  gravior. 
talepta  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  Fever  Hospital  qf  **"*^  ^^*'- 
t^,  metropolis* 

j^TJo  .describe  the  typhus  of  jails,  ships,  camps,  and  J«tttyphu», 
o^f^ifirge  bodies  of  men,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  complex  ^ 
siftfle  ,i|Mni|y  yre  have  just  beheld  into  ^ties  or  hundreds ;  ^^^^ 
f)r€x  rfsq^pE^h^ring,  that  the  virulence  of  the  febrile  poisi^n  picture. 
\i^ef^e4  in  power,  not  in  a  numerical,  but, in  a  sort  of 
gf^K^p^U-^cal  proportion .  to  the. numbers  by  yrhich  it. is 
^^;  So  th«t  if  five  patients  produce.a  given  ratio  of  pes* 
tfl^ce,  ten  iji^ill  produce,  J^ot  as  much  4ig^in,  bujt  Aearly 
%^iu^dred  times  as  much,    Ai\d  hence  we  may  readily 
i|/9CQunt  for  the  fearful  and  dfiudly  nnrage  ..which,  tb^ 
9:mel  scoprge  is  well  known  to  inflict  uppn  a  people  .when 
cjlqisely  pressed  together,  ai^  incapable  of  flyipg  from  it^ 
f^lentifJ  aura,  as  in  crowded. encampments,  or  a  bc^ 
sifig^  apd  peptrup  town.:  and  especially  wher^,  9^.  i^ 
ofien  the  case,  there  is  considerable  carnage  firom  the  ca* 
s)|f^ties.p|*  war,  and  a  deadly  calo;i  prevails,  for  weeks  -, 

tQgf^^r  in  the  atn^osphere*  This  last  ponpomitan^  .ior 
dfffOht .  gives  completion  tp  the  whole;  and  is  a;heavier 
Q^fffity  than  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be;  for  the  moat 
£9^  J  pestilences  of  which  we  have  any  account  /seuem  to 
1^^^  been  preceded,  by  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  ThH3^ 
l^tland,  in  his  History  of  London,  observes,  ^^  tha);  fof 
several  weeks  before  the  plague  broke  out  in  this  me* 
trqpolia  in  1665,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  calniji  withr. 
out  sufficient  motion  in  the  air  to  turn  a  vane/*  The 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  Baynard,  a  contemporary  phj- 
fiician  ;  and  a  like  harbinger,  as  is  observed  by  Diemer* 
Iffpopk,.  preceded  the  plague  at  Nimc^uen. 

j^J^.^th  varieties,  the  prognosis  must  be  collected  froip  ProgooM 
t%  .vehemence  of  the  symptpms,  and  the  character  of  ^g!^!^'  ^ 
tb^^Qsyncrasy ;  and  the  cure  must  depend  upon  thp 
means  we  may  possess  of  supporting  the  vital  power, 
aad  lestoring  its  lost  energy. 

The  pecnliar  properties  by  ^hich  typhous  miasm  is  5^51 

propertiet  of 
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Onr.  IV.    acids  of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  or  pnmes,  are  pre- 

^^^-     ferable,  if  found  sufficiently  powerful;  but,  if  not,  they 

mTion        should  be  combined  with  rhubarb  or  senna.    And,  as 

^^H^l^^^'  the  stomach  is  less  irritable  than  in  yellow  fever,  an 

^,^        emetic  may  be  given  whenever  indicated;  but  unless 

tto-  there  be  a  troublesome  nausea,  even  this  had  better  be 

avoided.    Ipecacuan  will  answer  better  than  antimonial 

preparations,  and  the  evacuation  should  be  followed  with 

a  cordial  draught. 

But  congestion,  as  already  observed,  may  take  place, 
and  this  too  in  the  larger  and  more  important  organs  of 
the  animal  frame,  as  the  head,  the  lungs,  or  the  liver.    If 
in  the  first,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the 
brain,  most  commonly  combined  with  stupor,  or  low 
muttering  delirium ;  if  in  the  second,  a  laborious  weight 
on  the  chest  and  a  difficulty  of  respirati<Mi ;  if  in  the  third, 
die  bowels  will  usuaUy  be  found  costive,  the  motions  pale 
and  argillaceous,  and  sometimes  the  skin  and  the  urine 
chlorotic,  or  of  a  greenish-sallow  from  a  regmrgitation  of 
bOe,  morbidly  secreted,  into  the  sanguineous  system. 
Hence  the  fever  will  be  aggravated  firom  local  irritation^ 
and  the  afiected  organ  will  be  in  danger  of  inflammation 
if  not  of  gangrene. 

Is  die  general  rule  in  this  case  to  be  departed  from? 
is  blbod  to  be  taken  from  the  system  ?  and,  if  so,  is  it  to 
be  drawn  locally  or  generally  ?  and  to  what  amount? 

We  have  here  only  left  to  us  a  choice  of  diffioiltiea. 
Nothing,  as  Dr.  Fordyce  has  justly  observed,  is  more 
dangerous  in  any  fever  than  ita  affiscting  one  part  more 
than  another;  but  in  typhus  the  danger  is  extreme; 
duger  mast  and  it  must  be  combated  boldly  and  rapidly  by  what* 
bdi^^T^  ever  plan  has  a  chance  of  taking  it  off,  and  however 
hazardous  in  itself  provided  the  hazard  be  less  than  that 
of  the  disease.  And  hence,  in  this  case,  Ueeding  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  for  there  is  nothing  we  can  so  well 
depend  upon.  If  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
overloaded  organ  is  without  infljammation,  the  blood 
should  be  drawn  locally  and  till  relief  is  affinded ;  if 
there  be  good  ground  for  sospecting  that  inflammatioa 
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haa  commenced^  and  especially  If  the  organ  afFected  be    Gsk.JV. 
large  and  importaqt,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  the  ^e!.t' S^ 
lancet;  and  it  cannot  be  employed  too  soon,  nor  ought  graviur.    * 
it  to  be  relinquished  till  it  has  attained  its  object*.  Tr^tjofr*'' 
There  is  a  risk  in  the  practice,  but  there  is  death  without  j^^^i^  jq  i^^- 
lU    Fainting  may  perhaps  take  place  in  the  midstrof^tb^  iM«ctio«^  M 
operation;   but  this  is  rather  to  be  wished  for  tha^  oy^^*     • 
guarded  against ;  for  the  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power 
produced  by  deliquium  bears  no  comparison  to  that  pro^ 
daced  by  the  influence  of  the  typhous  miasm,  acting 'as       *    *..  v 
a  Teaven  throughout  the  system.  .      "      ''  \'' 

^  In  this  state  of  the  disease,  also,  instead  of  merely.  Stimuknt  ^ 
keeping  the  bowels  open,  we  should  employ  purgatives 
that  may  stimulate  and  maintaip  a  stimulating  effect[ 
ijpon  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  so  far  as  tha^ 
three  or  even  four  evacuations  may  be  obtained  daily ; 
and  calomel  will  be  commonly  tlie  best  medicine  for  this- 
parpose.  *  For  such  an  irritation  will  frequently  prove 
revellent;  and  the  drain  of  sensorial  power  hereby  pro- 
duced will  be  trifling  in  comparison  to  that  occasioned 
by  a  continuance  of  the  local  excitement  it  is  intended^ 
to  remove.  '  . 

'  Such  are  the  exceptions,  and  the  only  ones,  we  should 
allow  tp  the  general  r.ule  of  qpposing  the  disease,  by 
economizing,  supporting,  and  restoring  the  depressed 
tone  of  the  nervous  system.     But  there  are  pathologists,      ^  ^^^ 
and  of  considerable  authority,  who  recommend  bleeding,  practice  o# 
and  even  full  bleeding,  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  ][^*!2Mnil 
disease,  as  the  flrst  step  to  be  pursued:  thus  inverting  inst«4ofa 
the  mode  of  practice  here  laid  down,  and  taking  the  ex-   »pec»inile». 
ceptlons  for  the  rule,  and  the  rule  for  the  exceptions. 

The  theory  of  this  recommendation  is  but  of  little  im-  1V«*f#- 

c&ti6Ai  Cot 

portance  provided  it  be  justified  by  its  result     At  th^  .uch  pr«or 
same  time  l  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  its  chief  ad*  ^^IJJJV^ 
▼ocates  have. not  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  any  comnuv 
thing  like  a  common  theory,  or  to  suppon  their  recom-  f^«»p^* 
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mendatton  upon  common  principles :  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  a  doctrine» 
or  more  hostile  to  its  scientific  pretensions.    Typhus  is, 
by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  regarded,  like  every  other  kind  of 
fever,  as  the  result  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bnun ;  and 
blood-letting  is  here  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  at- 
tacking the  cerebral  inflammation,  and  debUiUiiing  the 
action  of  the  living  fibre.    The  visceral  and  other  local 
congestions  and  inflammations  that  so  often  occur,  are, 
by  Dr.  Armstrong*,  r^;arded  as  precursive  and  gene- 
rative of  the  sensorial  debility,  while  the  disease  itself  is 
no  more  derived  from  the  brain  than  from  any  other 
organ.    And  blood-letting,  under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  recommended  as  the  means  o{ preventing  debility 
in  the  living  fibre,  instead  of  adding  to  it    <^  We  may  * 
perhaps  find  ",  says  he,  <^  sufficient  data  for  concluding 
that  the  nervous  appearances,  even  from  the  very  first 
attack,  are  only  secondary  of  vascular  disorder. ''   Now, 
these  hypotheses,  discrepant  as  they  are  from  each  other, 
may  be  both  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  the  effect  for 
the  cause  f.   And  such,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  pathologists  upon  the  subject ;   and  hence 
even  admitting  the  benefit  of  blood-letting  as  an  invari- 
able or  common  rule,  we  have  yet  to  search  for  aame 
other  reason  by  which  such  benefit  is  to  be  explained. 
Dr.  Jackson  thought  he  had  found  this  reason  in  the 
siinndant  effect  of  venesection  upon  the  system  at  huige^ 
which,  by  exciting  new  motions,  suspends  or  changes 
morbid  motions,  and  afibrds  room  for  the  vires  medica- 
trices  naturse  to  act  with  a  more  salutary  power:  while,  by 
its  mechanical  effect  in  diminishing  the  circulating  fluid, 
it  adapts  the  moles  movenda  to  the  vis  movens.    Vene- 
section, therefore,  upon  Dr.  Jackson's  hypothesis,  acts 
not  by  debilitating,  or  even  preventing  debility,  but  di- 
rectly by  invigorating  the  living  fibre :  and  in  this  Tiew 


*  Practioal  Illiutrations  of  Typhus,  &c.  Svo. 

t  Appendix  to  his  Remarlcs  on  Che  Constitution  of  Uie  MeOical  DcpvW 
nient,  &c. 
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he  employed  it  in  fevers  <^  every  kind,  entonic  and    Gbn.  iv. 
•Ionic ;  iniSammatory  and  putrid ;  and,  in  his  own  belief  ^^xVlhM» 
with  neariy  equal  success.  gravior. 

But  this  is  to  regard  the  blood  as  an  incumbrance,  a  T^Su^nt?' 
dead  and  foreign  body  in  its  own  vessels,  instead  of  as  a 
living  and  nutrient  princq)le ;  the  removal  of  which  af- 
Ibrds  ease  and  freedom  to  every  part  of  the  animal  frame, 
and  clears  it  for  the  contest  in  whidi  it  is  about  to  en- 
gage.   A  violent  and  general  commotion  produced  in  in  what 
the  system  from  severe  bleeding,  or  any  other  cause,  ^ereUeed- 
cannot  fail  of  exciting  a  very  deep  impression  upon  every  ing  h  um^ 
part ;  and  has  often  suspended  or  changed  the  actual  train  ^!^bie  in 
of  motions,  and  introduced  a  new  train  in  its  stead ;  and,  other  cMet 
in  various  instances,  the  change  has  unquestionably  been  q,[2oq°  "*" 
beneficial  and  even  salutary.    This  is  particularly  the 
esse  in  sudden  and  overwhelming  excitements  of  mental 
emotion,  which  have,  sometimes,  abruptly  cut  short  the 
career  of  fevers  as  well  as  of  various  other  complaints ; 
of  which  the  Barcm  Van  Swieten  gives  a  striking  in-  Singular 

.  •  vi_»iii_*  J  A*         J    case  from 

Stance  m  a  man,  who,  while  labourmg  under  a  contmued  y^  ^^^ 
fever,  with  delirium,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  terrific  aspect  ten. 
of  a  person  that  burst  suddenly  into  the  sick  room,  vo- 
ciferating that  the  house  was  on  fire,  which  in  this  case 
was  the  fiict,  that  he  rose  without  help  from  his  bed,  ran 
out  of  the  house  with  all  speed,  and  was  well  from  that 
moment.    To  this  principle  of  salutary  change  of  action 
excited  by  a  violent  and  general  commotion  throughout 
the  syst^n,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  oc- 
carional  benefit  that  has  followed  upon  draining  the 
vessels  of  blood  in  diabetes  and  even  in  lyssa  or  canine  Exonpiified 
maAiffSB.     And  it  is  posuUe,  therefore,  that  copious  j^a  lyssa. 
venesection  may,  also,  in  many  instances,  have  cut  short 
the  attadL  of  typhus,  and  thus  proved  a  ra{»d  and  e& 
fectual  remedy.    But  if  this  be  the  grpund  upon  which 
k  acts,  few  practitioners  would  be  disposed  to  recom^ 
mend  it;  while,  if  it  be  not,  we  have  no  other  ground 
that  will  fiu-nish  us  with  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

In  the  commotion  which  takes  place  from  copious  ve-  Otfaer  evik 
nesection,  it  should  moreover  be  observed  that  there  are  ^^  ^ 

R  2  practice. 
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GxK.  IV.    often  local  determinations  oF  other  kinds  of  to  other  or- 
•  e't  ^Li  8®"^^  ^^^  ^®  more  we  lessen  the  general  strength,  the 
ffravior.        more  we  make  an  inroad  upon  the  instinctive  power  of 
'JJ^^^f'*  preserving  a  balance  in  the  circulating  system :  and  as 
these  new  determinations  are  almost  uniformly  accompa* 
nied  with  an  apparent  though  a  deceptive  increase  of  force 
as  well  as  of  fulness  in  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of 
great  violence  of  action,  the  friend  to  phlebotomy  is  too 
often  stimulated  to  ah  exercise  of  his  lancet  through  se- 
veral times  in  succession,  still  wondering  at  the  perver- 
sity of  an  action  whose  mischievous  and,  it  may  be,  fatal 
perseverance  is  only  m^ntained  by  his  own  exertions* 
P""«-  The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Pring  is,  upon  this  subject 

of  great  value,  as  well  as  perfectly  correct.     *^  It  is  com- 
monly, and  in  my  own  experience  it  has  been  invariably, 
the  case  that  those  who  have  sustained  great  losses  of 
blood,  suffer  more  or  less  from  what  is  called  determinar- 
tion  to  the  head^     The  symptoms  most  commonly  are 
intense  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  forehead  or  back  part 
of  the  head,  with  a  pulse  seldom  under  90.     I  have 
known  these  symptoms  to  proceed  on  with  a  pulse  from 
120  to  140  to  delirium,  apoplexy,  and  death."* 
Theory  of         But  the  autbor  has  observed  that  the  theory  is  of  little 
portaL*!^  if    importance  provided  the  practice  has  justified  itself  by 
the  practice   {he  eveut.     How  then  stands  the  sum  of  eeneral  optnion 
ciai.  ^on  tliis  subject,  even  apart  from  such  occasional  &ta- 

lities  ?    The  practice  is,  by  no  means,  new,  though  or- 
o/^^J^^    dinarily  supposed  to  be  of  recent  origin :  for  it  has  al- 
ezamtned,     temately  lived  and  died  away,  been  revived  and  again 
sunk  into  disrepute,  for  considerably  upwards  of  three 
centuries ;  and  its  advocates  have,  in  various  times,  been 
as  numerous  and  as  confident,  and  have  maintained  as 
warm  a  contest,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  at  pre- 
Practice  of    sent:  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will 
]^^^.      turn  to  the  books  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
•tanaii^       at  the  foot  of  the  pagef ;  of  which  the  first  three'were 

alternately ^__ 

IhW^nedf         *  Principles  of  Pathology.  &c.  by  Daniel  Pring,  M.D.  Svo.  182S. 

f  Bernard!  Caxanes,  De  Eatione  mittendi  sanguinem  in  Fabribus  putridly 
Barcelon.  1592. — Sylraticus,  De  secand^  in  putridia  Febribus  renA  quan 
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published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ensuing  two  in    Okv.  iv. 
the  seventeenth,  and  the  last  two  in  the  middle  of  the  a£^'J|^ 
eighteenth.    The  work  of  Professor  De  Biichner,  of  gravior. 
Halle,  was  strenuously  opposed  in  his  recommendation  f^|^^,^' 
of  venesection,  at  Paris  by  Chambon  de  Montaux,  and  Former 
at  Rome  by  Sini)>aldi.     Yet,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  controver- 
supporters  of  the  depleting  system  had  also  not  a  few  t!^Q  y^^ 
controversies  amongst  themselves,  though  they  were  not  >dTocates 
precisely  of  the  same  description  as  those  in  our  own  p^^^ 
time ;  the  chief  point  of  dispute  being  the  part  of  the 
body  from  which  blood  could  be  drawn  with  most  advan- 
tage ;  some  practitioners  performing  on  the  arm,  and 
others  on  the  leg  or  foot;  a  point,  however,  that  gradu- 
ally lost  its  importance,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of.the  blood  became  more  generally  adopted  and  under- 
stood.    It  is  not  a  little  singular  nevertheless  th^t  Dr.  locon- 
Marcus,  who  is  entitled  to  the  distinction,  if  not  of  re-  ^^^^  in 
viving  the  plan  of  sanguineous  evacuation  in  the  present  Marcus. 
day,  at  least  of  carrying  it  to  a  more  daring  extreme 
than  any  other  practitioner,  and  of  stamping  its  general 
use  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  was,  only  a  few 
years  before  the  publication  of  his  ^^  Special  Therapeu- 
tics'', in  which  the  advantages  of  bold  depletion  were 
first  triumphantly  promulgated,  one  of  the  mo$t  ardent 
disciples  of  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  warmest  advbcates  for  the  opposite  system  of 
cordials  and  stimulation. 

Judging,  therefore,  of  the  expediency  of  Uood-letttng  The  sum  of 
firom  the  history  of  the  practice  before  us,  when  enforced  ^^^^ 
as  a  general  rule  in  typhus,  the  sum  of  medical  opinion  against  it 
upon  a  trial  of  three  centuries  is  against  it    The  prac-  1^^^]^. 
tice  has  occasionally  started  into  popularity,  but  it  has 
never  been  able  to  establish  itself.    In  the  peculiar  states  thougii 

____^ ____^ highly 

naednil  in 
Salvatdlam  dicum,  1A88. — Tbarini,  An  in  oroni  Febre  putrida  compeUt  phle-   partieular 

tiotooiia?  Rem.  1645. — Nigriaoli,  Progymnasma  de  yeok  in  Febre  maligni  le- 

candi?  an  superior!  an  inMori?  Guastalla,  1665.— SuaraDa*  Ergo  raalignc 

febri  venesectio?  Paris,  1694. — De  Biichner,  Diss,  ds  Venescctione  in  febris 

aeutis  raalignis,  Halle,  1757.— Gilchrist,  Bdin.  Med.  Essays,  Vol  n.  Art. 
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Dnr.  IV.    of  the  disease  I  have  already  adverted  to^  it  may  be  use- 
/iKTypiius  ^^^9  ^"^  ought  not  indeed  to  be  neglected:  but  every 
ffravior.        case  Diust  speak  for  itself  and  the  rule  must  not  be  con- 
Tnttanrnt!'  ^^^^nded  With  the  exceptions.    And  such,  in  efiect^  was 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  as  expressed  in  his  treatise 
on  Nervous  Fevers,  published  seventy  years  ago,  ia 
which  he  tells  us,  that  at  that  period  ^^  the  ordinary  eva- 
cuations in  the  beginning  were  bleeding  and  vomiting^, 
and  that  it  was  sometimes  ^^  necessary  to  bleed  once^ 
and  again,  by  which  the  symptoms  were  considerably 
lessened."*     But  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  enforce 
this  practice  indiscriminately,  and  felt  the  necessity  off 
yielding  to  contingencies :  for  in  many  instances,  be  addsy 
.  ^^  though  we  bleed,  the  symptoms  are  not  always  much 
abated  by  it ;  and  if  we  bleed  freely,  being  deceived  by 
an  appearance  of  plethora,  we  do  harm :  indeed,  in  ge- 
neral", continues  he,  **  I  imagine  bleeding  seldom  did 
much  good ;  and  if  great  caution  were  not  used,  I  sus- 
pect it  was  hurtful :  but  as  I  was  not  often  called  in  the 
beginning,  I  am  unwilling  to  pronounce  positively  about 
it"    The  passage  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  con- 
taining the  free  opinion  of  an  able,  candid,  and  distin- 
guished writer  upon  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
subject  in  his  own  day :  and  an  opinion,  too,  which  is 
very  considerably  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Huxham,  and  still 
more  lately  of  Professor  Hildenbrand,  who  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  practitioners  in  the  dis- 
ease before  us,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able  writers 
upon  it  in  the  present  day. 
^**  «^Hi-        It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  expe- 
de^ndcnt     diency  of  bleedmg  must  depend,  not  only  on  the  dia* 
*^f  th* *****  **^^**  ^f  ^c  individual,  but  very  considerably  on  the 
BMspbere.     ^^^  of  the  atmosphere.    This  remark  I  wish  to  enforce 
very  strongly  on  the  attention  of  practitioners,  as  it  is 
derived  from  experience,  and  is  of  more  importance 
than  it  may  at  first  perhaps  appear  to  be.     As  inflam- 


*  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  Vol.  it.  p.  S&l. 
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roatory  fever  has,  sometimes,  a  tendency  from  pecaliarity    G<v.  iv, 
of  oonstitntion  or  accidental  circumstances  to  run  rapidly  ^E/Typhus 
into  typhus ;  typhus,  in  like  manner,  occasionally  meeto  gnvior. 
with  incidents  that  suddenly  reverse  its  character  and  T^^^tf' 
ineiine  it  to  an  inflammatory  type.    A  very  stimulant 
plan  of  treatment  has  sometimes  done  this;  but  far  more 
frequently  a  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere,  from 
hot,  ha^,  and  relaxing  weather,  with  scarcely  a  breath 
of  air  stirring  abroad,  to  a  dry,  cool,  and  refreshing  east 
or  north-east  breeze:  and  I  have  oflen  found  a  like  tonic 
eflect  produced  upon  a  patient  labouring  under  typhus  in 
a  low,  damp,  filthy,  and  suf{bcating  lodging,  upon  his 
being  removed  into  a  large,  cool,  pure,  and  welUventi-* 
lated  chamber,  such  as  is  now  generally  found  in  our  fe-* 
ver  institutions.    In  this  case,  bleeding,  which  I  had  not 
dared  to  risk,  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of  op- 
pression, before  the  removal,  has  been  practicable  with- 
out any  risk  afterwards,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  speedy  and  effectual  cure ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  Cladi  of 
that  some  part  of  the  clash  of  opinion,  which  prevails  ^le^of*' 
upon  this  subject  in  the  present  da^,  proceeds  from  a  being  con- 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  different  states  in  which  dif-  nconcUed. 
ferent  or  even  the  same  patients  are  placed  by  this  dif> 
ference  in  the  purity  and  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere ;  and  that  many  hospital-physicians,  who 
are  the  warmest  advocates  for  sanguineous  depletion  in 
their  own  firesh,  cool,  airy  wards,  woqld  hesitate  upon  its 
expediency  if  they  were  to  attend  their  patients  through- 
out in  their  own  close,  heated,  and  miserable  habitations. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  I  was  consulted  by  a  very  Farther 
respectable  practitioner  in  Hertfordshire,  upon  a  plan  '  "•'"*'*^"" 
of  treating  typhus,  which  was  then  raging  with  great  vio- 
lence among  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided. 
He  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East 
India  Company:  and  having  witnessed  the  benefit  of 
early  and  copious  bleeding  in  the  yellow  fever,  had 
very  generally  followed  it  up  in  the  .contagion  before 
him,  and,  as  he  frankly  confessed  to  me,  with  a  de- 
cidedly unfortunate  result    My  advice  was,  before  he 
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Gxir.  IV.    thoaght  of  the  lancet  to  take  care  of  the  ventilation ;  and 
0  E/Tytiui  ^®°  ^^  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  here  laid  down,  and 
gnvior.        to  let  cvery  case  be  its  own  interpreter*     And  a  letter 
Tr^tmenr*  T^ceiv^  from  him  a  few  weeks  afterwards  expresses  his 
obligations  for  the  advice,  and  the  success  that  had  re- 
sulted from  it 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  passage  in  Dr.  Hennen's 
Military  Surgery  so  strikingly  in  point  that  I  cannot 
avoid  quoting  it  After  the  famous  battle  of  \^ttoria,  ii^ 
July  1818,  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese army  were  chiefly  removed  to  a  temporary  hos- 
Biw^  •*  pital  established  at  Bilboa ;  where  typhous  miasm  having 
1818.  soon  been  produced  by  its  ordinary  causes,  of  a  foul  and 

stagnant  atmosphere,  crowded  wards,  and  depressed 
spirits,  the  sick  were  soon  afiected,  and,  whatever  was 
the  nature  of  the  individual  constitution,  the  wounds  of 
all  of  them  ran  rapidly  into  a  typhous  gangrene ;  ^^  ex." 
hibiting",  says  Dr.  Hennen,  <^  one  of  the  most  subtile 
and  destructive  poisons  that  ever  infested  an  hospital, 
attacking  equally  the  most  robust  and  the  most  debilita- 
ted, and,  if  unchecked  by  medical  aid,  proceeding  inva- 
riably to  a  fatal  termination."  *  The  atmosphere  was, 
at  this  time,  sultry  and  relaxing ;  and  greatly  contributed 
to  the.  general  debility.  '^I  need  scarcely  say",  conti- 
nues Dr.  Hennen  f ,  *^  that  a  remedy  so  strongly  recom- 
mended as  venesection  had  early  occupied  our  attention : 
but  previous  to  the  month  of  October  the  obviously  ty- 
phoid type  of  the  disease  made  us  extremely  averse  from 
employing  it  At  that  period,  however,  a  change  in  the 
weather  from  sultry ,  to  cold,  and  even  frost  (at  night) 
took  place,  marked  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
thermometer,  which,  at  its  medium  range,  was  20^  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  month. — But  what  more  than  all 
convinced  us  of  the  change  of  type,  and  pressed  on  our 
consideration  the  propriety  of  blood-lettings  was,  that  the 
spontaneous  hemorrhages  which  formerly  sunk  the  pa- 
tient's strength  were  now  accompanied  with  obvious  re- 
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lief."     And  he  proceeds  to  state  that  from  this  time  the    Oxk.  iv. 
practice  of  venesection,  on  the  appearance  of  inflamma-  a  E.^J[iu» 
tory  symptoms  in  a  wound  or  newly-healed  stump)  be-  gnvior. 
came  general,  and  was  the  only  remedy  bad  recourse  to  xvcatoottu' 
whether  as  a  cure  or  a  preventive. 
Of  such  importance  is  it  for  us  to  be  sniided  by  par-  Impoitinw 

•1  ji-  .  -1  ^         .   of  bang 

ticular  and  'general  circumstances  m  the  treatment,  not  guidedboth 
merely  of  typhus,  but  of  all  diseases  whatever:  to  let  the  ^particukr 

,••  •  1  •ii  *Do  general 

rule  have  its  exceptions,  but  not  to  mistake  the  excep-  circum- 
dims  for  the  rule.    **The  art  of  physic",   says   Sir  stance*. 
George  Baker,  ^^rarely  admits  of  any  perpetual  precepts; 
and  the  best  medicine  may  do  harm  if  not  adapted  to 
the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  disease."* 

There  is  another  remedy  of  very  extensive  use  in  the  Cold  mner 
cure  of  typhus,  far  less  disputable,  and  which  is  founded  "  ^        ^' 
altogether  upon  the  indication  of  equalizing,  support* 
ing,  and  restoring  the  sensorial  power :  and  that  is,  the 
free  application  of  cold  water,  and  especially  externally. 

This  valuable  medicament  has  been  employed  in  some  enpioyed 
form  or  other  almost  immemorially.    Hippocrates  re-  ^^J^^Sy- 
commends  it  in  malignant  fevers  generally  in  the  form  of 
epidiems,  or  napkins  wetted  with  cold  water  and  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  head  or  any  other  viscus  as  the  cloths 
become  warmf.    Among  the  later  Greeks,  however,  it  though  not 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  very  general  use ;  and  ^  f^!^ 
though  it  is  highly  prized  by  Celsus,  in  various  debilities,  edin  Greece 
and  especially  sensorial  debility  affecting  the  head,  and  ^'     ^^ 
combined  with  fever,  in  which,  says  he,  ^^  existat  validis- 
simd  xepente  aqua  frigida  infusa"4^,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  constituted  a  fixedj  or  even  a  frequent  practice 
in  his  day.     In  our  own  country  it  was  successfully  em-  Early  u  in 
ployed  by  Dr.  Willis,  in  various  fevers,  and  especially  *|^'3on*fa 
those  accompanied  with  delirium ;  and  was  hence  strongly  England. 
recommended  by  Sir  J.  Moyer  and  Dr.  Baynard :  and 
was  used  on  the  continent,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  epi- 


*  Med.  Trans,  in.  417.  f  ni|»i  N«««r«fi*,  u.  p.  464.  50. 

}  MedidnaC)  lib.  ui.  Sect.  xi. 
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Gfir.  IV«    thems^y  and  afibsiona,  bttt  occasionally  in  that  of  immer- 
/ft  E^yphu*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  bathing  in  a  river  adjoining  the  patient  f  • 
gavior.  On  the  continent,,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  em- 

Trnftmenft. '  pW^  ^  ®  much  cfljiier  period  than  in  our  own  country, 
Stui  carUer  ^  we  leam  from  Milot^s  Dissertation,  <<  Ergo  febris  fri«> 
oD  the  oon.  ^\g  ^t  humidis  expngnenda?*'  printed  at  Paris  in  1594; 
and  Hemaalt'Sy  on  the  same  subject,  '^  EHrgo  propria 
febriaro  medela  refrigeratio?'  printed  in  the  same  place 
Used  inter-  in  1930.  It  was  also  used  internally  as  well  as  exter-^ 
uextera^^  Aally,  botb  in  our  own  country  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
*^*y*  nent,  especially  in  Spain  and  Naples,  as  is  obvious  from 

Dr.  Hancock's  Febrifugum  magnum  f ,  and  Dr.  Cyrillo's 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
SBow-water.  Even  snow,  or  snow-water,  under  the  name  of  aqua  ni- 
vata,  or  aqua  nive  refrigerata,  was  also  occasionally  em- 
ployed $;  and,   in  the  ardent  fev^r,  recommended  by 
PauUini  both  externally  and  internally  ||.      Professor 
Hildenbrand  of  Vienna,  during  the  extensive  range  of 
practice  which  the  Austrian  Army  afforded  him  in  the 
late  war,  employed  sometimes  the  cold-bath,  sometimes 
affusion  of  cold  water,  and  sometimes  a  general  friction 
Snow  alone,  of  the  surface  with  snow  itself  in  the  commencement  of 
the  fever  If.    And  to  prove  how  torpid  to  common  im- 
pressions the  body  is  under  nervous  fevers  generally,  and 
how  little  disposed  to  be  injured  by  such  applications,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  case  of  a  patient  at 
Singular       Lucca,  giveu  by  Dr.  J.  Benevuti,  in  another  part  of  the 
2^fr«™      Transactions  just  referred  to.    On  the  ninth  and  tenth 
day  from  the  incursion  of  a  malignant  fever,  he  was 

*  Murrinna  tiber  Ruhr  und  Faulfieber.  Loeffler,  Beytrage,  && 

t  Eph.  Nat.  Oir.  Dec.  m.  Ann.  ui.  Oba.  48,  and  Ann.  r.  vx.  App. 
P.1S8. 

^  Febrifugum  magnum:  or  commow  witer^the  beat  care^£Mr  fcfen. 
Lond.  1752. 

$  NouTelles  Annalet  de  Medicine^  nr. 

I  Cent  I.  Oba.  06. — See  alao  Nehemiaa  (Abrah.)  De  tempoieaquK  fiigUhe 
in  febribus  ardentibus  ad  latietatem  exhibeqdae.  8to.  Venet  1591.— Flanchon, 
Journ.  deMed.  Tom.  xxz.  p.  127.  Lamarque,  id.  Tonu  lzti.  460.  lxvu.  SS. 

5  Ueber  den  anstochenden  Typhus,  &G.,  ut  aupriL 
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thought  to  be  in  great  danger.    On  the  eleventh,  he  ex-    Gck.  IV. 
pressed  a  wish  to  go  to  sleep,  and  desired  the  attendants  ^||[t' pbus 
to  withdraw.     On  their  return,  he  was  found  to  haye  gravior. 
left  his  bed;  and  three  days  afterwards  was  discorered  )^!!!l^i^^* 
in  a  hut  in  a  yineyard,  aboot  two  miles  from  the  ho«ise,  ^^dy  tor- 
having  but  just  recovered  his  senses,  and  as  much  won-  i"d  to  the 
dering  how  he  came  there  as  those  who  had  traced  him  exto^  in- 
ont.    It  appeared,  on  fisurther  inquiry,  that  he  had  de-  fluences. 
tcended  from  his  chamber  by  the  window,  in  his  shirt 
alone,  and  in  a  great  perspiration ;  had  walked  all  the 
way  in  the  snow  with  which  the  ground  was  then  covered, 
and  had  swallowed  a  large  quanti^  of  it  to  quench  his 
thirst     Yet  neither  the  cold  air  nor  odd  beverage  a& 
fected  bim  otherwise  than  beneficially.    He  continued 
well  from  this  time  *• 

The  use  of  cold  water,  however,  as  well  external  as  Cold  water 
internal,  appears  on  many  occasions  to  have  been  em-  ^^^y^ 
ployed  with  too  little  caution,  and  hence  one  reason  of  incauti- 
its  fiilling  into  frequent  disrepute.    Even  as  early  as  °"'^^* 
1581,  MasinLthoug^t  it  right  to  guard  the  profession 
against  its  abu^  by  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  this 
subject  f;  and  numerous  others  occurred  in  successicxi 
through  the  ensuing  century. 

In  our  own  day.  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica  is,  perhaps,  F^ractice  of 
the  first  physician  who  revived  the  practice ;  but  it  is  ^y?*]^^ 
chiefly  to  the  judgment  and  experience,  the  writings  and  ^hom  re- 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpod,  that  cold  ° 
water  as  an  external  application  is  indebted  fixr  the  high 
and  deserved  degree  of  popularity  it  again  possesses,  and 
eq>ecially  in  typhus. 

It  is  now  equally  used  in  the  form  of  sponging,  ab-  in  what 
IttCioo,  and  affiision,  the  last  of  which  is  the  naroMXytni  p^^i^dT^ 
of  the  Greek  writers,  though  this  term  occasionally  also 
imported  immenaon.  All  these  are  of  essential  use ;  yet 
the  most  sudden  and  decisive  benefit  has  been  observed 
to  result  from  affusion ;  for  which  purpose  the  patient 
is  to  be  supported  on  a  stool  in  a  low  wide  tub,  and  to 

•  PfaiL  Traas.  tiiz.  r70S.  f  De  Gelidi  Potds  abusu.  4to.  Ceien. 
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have  a  small  bucket  of  water,  oootainiDg  about  two  gal- 
lons, poured  briskly  on  his  head,  and  repeated  four  or 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  when 
^the  sur&oe  of  the  body  is  hot  and  without,  perspiration. 
In  many  cases  this  plan  alone  has  proved  sucosssful,  and 
the  fever  has  been  cut  short  in  a  day  or  two  irom  its 
commencement.  But  the  method. is  too  violent  and  ex- 
hausting to  be  employed  after  the  first  three  or  four  days 
of  attack;  after  which  it  will  generally  be  most  useful 
to  restrain  ourselves  to  epithems  about  or  all  over  the 
head,  the  hair  being  removed  for  this  purpose,  or 
to  sponge  the  body  generally :  and  if  the  sensorial  de- 
bility be  extreme,  we  should  prefer  tepid  to  cold  water, 
or  mix  with  the  cold  water  a  little  brandy  or  other  spirit 
When  this  method  succeeds,  the  usual  salutary  effects 
a  considerable  diminution  in  tiie  number  of  the 


are, 


On  what 
principle 
the  prac- 
tice is  bene- 
ficiaL 

Whether 
the  water 
operates  as 
a  tonic  ? 


Whether 
by  decom- 
position? 


pulse ;  diminution  of  heat  and  head-ache ;  natural  sleep, 
and  a  breathing  perspiration. 

It  does,  not  appear  to  me  that  the  principle  has  yet 
been  fiilly  explained  by  which  the  external  application 
of  cold  water  becomes  thus  unequivocally  beneficial. 
This  is  generally  referred  to  its  tonjc  power  in  exciting 
a  reaction  as  the  result  of  its  chilL  But  though  affusion 
ofl;en  produces  not  only  a  chill,  but  even  horr^ilation, 
sponging  the  body  with  tepid  or  even  with  cold  water 
produces  no  chill  of  any  kind ;  and  there  are  many  cases 
of  extreme  debility  in  which,  if  a.  chill  were  to  take  place 
it  would  be.  most  mischievous,  and  certainly  would  not 
be  succeeded  by  any  heat  or  reaction  whatever.  Inde- 
pendently of  which,  the  refreshment  takes  place  too 
speedily  for  such  an  eflfect,  and  is  of  a  different  and  more 
tranquillizing  kind  than  the  excitement  which  follows 
upon  the  chill  of  cold  bathing  in  a  state  of  health.  And  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  probable  that  much  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  external  application  of  cold  water  in 
typhus  and  other  complaints  depends  upon  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  water ;  though  whether  by  an  absorption  of 
caloric  or  of  oxygene,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  principle  hereby  set  free,  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
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determine.    There  is  yet  much  to  be  learnt  upon  the    Ghw.iv. 
cause  of  that  beneficial  excitement  which  the  decompo-  «^^  Vu« 
sition  of  water  exhibits  in  various  bodies,  both  organic  mvior. 
and  inorganic,  with  which  it  comes  in  contact     We  see  x^t'^^^r* 
plants  instantly  revived,  the  fire  in  the  blacksmith's  forge  inustmted 
instantly  quickened,  and  not  only  tile-eels  and  other  ani-  A°«iogi- 
malcttles,  but  even  snails,  apparently  dead,  and  that  have        ' 
been  kept  as  dried  preparations  firom  five  to  fifteen 
years  *,  start  instantly  into  new  life  upon  the  application 
of  cold  water.     Yet  no   chemist  or  physiologist  has 
hitherto  satisfactorily  explained  by  what  means  these 
eflfects  are  produced.     And  I  throw  out  the  hint,  that  so 
instructing  a  subject  may  be  followed  up  by  those  who 
have  time  and  ingenuity  for  experiments  in  relation  to  it. 

Upon  internal  medicines  we  can  place  but  little  de-  How  far  in- 
pendence,  except  where  they  have  pretensions  to  a  tonic  ^^'^^ 
power,  are  moderately  cardiac,  or  tend  to  equalise  the  use. 
sensorial  or  circulating  fluid. 

The  chief  tonics  in  use  among  the  Boerhaavians  were  Tonics  of 
the  serpentaria  and  contrayerva,  on  account  of  their  Jl^**^" 
systeoMtic  objection  to  the  bark.    The  tonic  power  of  school 
these,  however,  is  but  feeble ;  by  their  stimulant  property,  '^^* 
they  sometimes  ptove  diaphoretic:  but  even  as  cardiacs  yieUed  to 
tfaeir  place  is  better  supplied  by  other  medicines ;  and  in  cinchona: 
proportion  as  the  bark  has  established  itself,  they  have 
gradually  &11en  into  disrepute.    Yet  even  this  last  seems  now  itself « 
to  be  following  the  same  track  in  the  opinion  of  some  '^^  ^ 
practitioners  of  the  present  day,  who  have  withdrawn  all 
confidence  in  it,  and  undertake  to  affirm  that  it  has  uni- 
formly done  more  mischief  than  good.      But  this  is  but  without 
strangely  to  s^t  aside  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  and  to  ^^^^ 
misconstrue  the  train  of  phsenomena  before  them.  Bark, 
like  every  other  medicine,  is  necessarily  injurious  when 
injudiciously  made  use  of;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  me- 
dicines of  more  importance,  even  in  typhus,  when  there 
is  a  fit  opportunity  for  employing  it.     Where  the  sto- 
mach is  irritable,  and  will  not  retain  it,  or  so  feeble  in 

•  Spalanzani,  Hist  Nat.  Tom.  n.  ch.  ui.    Phil.  Trans.  1774y  p.  498. 
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Gbk.  IV,    its  secernent  power  as  not  to  digest  it,  and,  particularly, 
^E/Typhua  ^Ii^>^  there  is  a  tendency  to  local  accumulations,  it 
gnvior.       ought  unquestionably  to  be  avoided,  till  these  symptoms 
Treatmeau'  ^^  subdued  by  Other  means.    But  where  there  are.  no 
such  objections  it  cannot  be  begun  too  soon,  though  it 
should  not  be  pressed  in  such  large  doses  as  in  the  mare 
rapid  course  of  yellow  fever.    And  where  the  barfc  can- 
not be  made  to  sit  easy  on  the  stomach,  its  place  piay 
Coiumbs.      be  well  supplied  with  oolumba,  ^ther  in  powder  or  in* 
fusion.    I  need  not  add  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
its  best  form. 
Combined         If  the  skin  be  gready  heated  and  dry,  either  of  these 

with  neutral  j»  •  i_  l»      j       •a.i_      "a.  i    ^  *• 

nits,  medicmes  may  be  combined  with  nitre  or  a  solntioa  of 

the  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  first  of  which  was  a  favourite 

camphor       Gompottttd  with  Barou  Haller  and  his  disciples  * :  and 

an  wine,      j^  ^^  prostTotion  of  Strength  be  considerable,  we  may 

employ  camphor  or  wine  in  conjunction  with  tonics. 
Camphor  Camphor  has,  indeed,  been  united  with  medicines  cf 

pnz^         ^^^y  different  powers ;  as  with  large  doses  of  nUre  which 
alone,  or  in    Haeuel  seems  to  have  found  highly  serviceable  f ;  or 
tio™  "        mire  and  calomd,  which  was  at  one  time  a  &vourtte 
practice  in  Germany^;  or,  which  is  far  better,  with 
dnchona,  a  combination  peculiarly  reoommanded  by 
Lasonne  as  increasing  the  energy  of  €ach,  in  which  opi* 
^^1^^^     nkm  he  is  joined  by  Dr.  Cullen.    Camphor,  however,  b 
in  itself  a  highly  valuable  medicine  on  die  present  occa- 
sion, and  cannot  well  be  given  too  soon.    It  calms  the 
low  ddirinra,  produces  a  genial  glow  on  die  sur&oe,  and 
scans  tx>  act  as  a  steady,  permanent  cordiaL    It  was 
diiefly  trusted  to  by  Professor  Hildenbrand  during  the 
late  war,  though  he  often  united  it  with  arnica;  and,  be- 
lieving that  no  practice  whatever  could  shorten  the  na- 
tural oounse  of  the  disease,  endeavoured  to  sustain  the 
system  by  these  remedies  almost  exclusively, 
^^^r  In  our  own  country,  however,  it  is  rarely  enqdoyed  in 

sufficient      doscs  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  service^  as  I  have  already 

•  Haenel,  EpiaL  ad  Haller.  f  ^P**^  >^  HaOer.  u. 

\  AbhandlungTon  der  Wiiktingen  del  Camphora  und  Calomela  in  anhal- 
tcnden  Ficbtau 
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bad  occasion  to  observe.    Gieske  waa  accustomed  to    On.  iv. 
begin  with  half  a  drachm,  and  increase  the  dose  to  a  ^^^Ip^ji^ 
drachni)  three  or  four  times  a^y  or  oftener  *•     It  was  gnvior. 
given  with  equal  freedom  by  StoU  f,  SaUe  J,  and  Chain-  P»^«^* 
bon  de  Montaux^:  and  Collin  after  several  hundred 
trials  affirms^  that  he  has  never  in  a  sii^le  instance  found 
the  pulse  quickened^  or  the  heat  of  the  body  increased, 
by  giving  it  to  the  amount  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.    It  is 
singular  after  this  that  Hildenbrand,  notwithstanding  his 
peculiar  attachment  to  camphor,  should  limit  its  em- 
ployment to  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  grains  a^day. 
It  has  by  many  practitioners  been  united  with  some  acid ; 
and  the  form  of  an  aoetum  camphoratum  was  at  one 
time  a  very  bvourite,  and  no  doubt  efiective»  medicine 
in  Germany  ||. 

Acids,  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  and  acidulous  drinks,  are  ^<^^  •  ^^^ 
of  great  benefit  in  typhus*    They  allay  the  heat,  tran-      ^^ 
quiUifle  the  resdessness,  support  the  strength,  and  op- 
pose the  tendency  to  putrescency.    The  muriatic  was 
preferred  by  Sir  William  Fordyce,  but  the  sulphuric 
spears  to  be  equally  efficacious,  and  is  much  pleasanter. 

Hie  best  cordial  is  wine,  and  it  must  be  given  in  pro-  ^n« :  Immt 
portion  as  the  living  power  flags.  We  must  be  cautious,  ^^^ 
however,  in  first  administering  it ;  for  its  very  stimulus 
produces  exhaustion,  and  consequently  increi^ed  torpi- 
tnde :  and  we  should  invariably  recollect,  that  when  we 
have  once  commenced  with  its  use,  we  can  never  leave 
it  off;  and  should  hence  begin  with  such  doses  only  as 
may  be  safely  persevered  in,  or  even  increased  if  ne- 


Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Brown's  name,  both  wine  Spirit  of 
and  spirits  were  lately  given  in  enormous  quantities ;  and  j^^^jlf" 
it  is  possible  that  in  a  few  instances  the  practice  may 
have  been  successful :  but  the  risk  is  great  and  empirical ; 
yet  the  practice  by  no  means  of  so  Late  an  origin  as  Dr. 

•  Abhtndhingeft,  &c.  f  Rat  Med.  jii.  89. 

}  N.  Bfknge,  i.  171.  §  Traits  de  la  FievreMaligne. 

I  Lildwig,  Advenaria,  x.  i.  N.  I.     Bonnevault,  Hantetierk  Becudl  ii.  p. 
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Brown's  name  would  incline  us  to  believe :  for  Borellif 
Chambon  de  Montaiix,  and  Reidlin  gave  it  quite  as  large- 
ly, and  at  least  with  as  much  success.  Borelli  prescribed  it 
in^injections  * ;  Reidlin  assures  us  that  he  cured  a  patient 
by  administering  a  large  dose  of  spirit  of  winef,  upon 
which  Brown  does  not  appear  to  have  ventured ;  and  we 
are  told  by  another  writer  long  before  Dr.  Brown's  time, 
that  he  completely  succeeded  in  conquering  a  typhu^  by 
making  his  patient  drink  wine  to  ebriety  on  a  critical 
dajr^ .  Of  phosphorus,  which  was  also  a  fiunous  cor- 
dial at  one  time,  I  can  say  nothing  $. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  use  of.  opium, 
which  appears,  in  many  cases,  to  be  of  less  service  in 
typhus  dian  in  many  other  species  of  fever,  and  by  no 
means  entitled  to  the  unmeasured  eulogy  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Dn  Home,  who  contended  that  in  every  case  of 
typhus  it.  was  the  most  useful  medicine  we  can  have 
recourse  to ;  that  it  procures  rest  without  any  inconve- 
nience; and  that  it  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
camphor,  castor,  the  sedative  salt  of  Homberg,  or  any 
other  medicine  of  the  same  class  ||.  It  is  best  given  in 
combination  with  camphor ;  and  there  is  ground  for  the 
assertion  of  Lasonne  and  Halle,  that,  thus  united,  it  pro- 
duces lais  confusion  of  the  head  and  disturbance  in  the 
dreaifis :  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  agrees  better  with 
the  young  than  with  those  of  middle  life.  Hildenbrand 
reserves  it  in  every  instance  against  distress  from  dysen- 
tery or  diarrhoea. 

Antimonials  are  a  doubtful  remedy :  they  tend  to  throw 
the  action  towards  the  surface ;  but,  as  relaxants,  they 
teiid  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  tone  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre.  It  is  not  oflen  that  they  can  be  employed 
with  advantage.  Blisters,  judiciously  interposed,  will  be 
found,  in  many  instances,  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  espe- 


'     •  Cent.  I.  OU.  65.  f  Li°*  ^^d.  1695.  p.  220. 

\  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  z.  Ann.iii.  Obi.  lid. 

§  Vater,  Diss.  Phosphori  loco  medicamenti  adsumpii  virtus  medica.    Wit- 
teh.  1751^Thomaa»  Diss,  de  usQ  Phosphori.  Rcgiom.  1762. 

y  Clinical  Szpertnients>  Histories  and  Diiaectioni,  8yo.  Ediob.  1780. 
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cially  where  the  head  is  much  afiected ;  but  the  body    Obm.  IV. 
should  not  be  covered  over  with  them,  as  is  often  the  g^'xypfeus 
case  from  head  to  foot,  so  as  to  be  highly  distressing  to  gnvior. 
the  patient,  and  to  exhaust  the  little  irritability  he  has  xlIJltof^iT' 
left.     Cataplasms  or  botdes  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  Biuten. 
feet,  when  the  circulation  is  unequal,  will  often  be  a  better 
practice. 

Yeast,  as  an  antiseptic,  was  strongly  recommended  to  Yetst. 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  by  many  practitioners  about 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  numerous  cases  were 
published  of  the  wonderful  cures  which  it  performed. 
Of  late  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  unmerited  neglect : 
it  is  a  simple  remedy,  easily  procured,  and  worth  a  more 
general  trial. 

During  the  entire  course  of  tjie  fever,  from  the  time  Diet  and 
the  bowels  have  been  sufficiently  evacuated,  the  patient  "V"**"* 
may  be  allowed  animal  broths  and  jellies  in  alternation 
Willi  the  farinacea:  he  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
bed-clothes ;  his  chamber  should  be  freed  irom  all  un- 
necessary furniture;  his  sheets  and  body-linen  be  fre- 
quently changed,  and  be  instantly  taken  out  of  the  room ; 
as  should  also  the  egestions  of  every  kind. 

Above  all  things,  the  chamber  should  be  freely  venti-  Free  venti- 
lated, which  is  infinitely  the  best  way  of  purifying  the    ^^^ 
air,  and  dissolving  the  febrile  miasm  as  it  issues  from 
the  body :  upon  which  subject  we  have  already  touched. 
Where  the  ward  or  chamber  is  large,  or  the  sick  are  re- 
mc^  from  each  other,  simple  ventilation  by  opening  the 
opposite  windows,  or  the  windows  aod  door,  will  be  suf- 
ficient.   But  wherie  the  wards  are  small,  or  may  not  admit  Fumigatioiu 
of  sufl^ient  ventilation,  or  the  patients  are  numerous,  ^^*"  ^«*®**^ 
fumigation  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  should  not  be 
neglected.     At  piresent  we  have  no  reason  for  a  prefer- 
encej  except  that  the  vapour*  of  the  former  appears  to 
be  rather  more  volatile  and  penetrating.     Of  late  years  Lately  de- 
there  have  been  attempts  to  decry  the  use  of  fumigations,  <^"^> 
and  especially  by  M.  Von  Mons  and  Dr.  Trotter,  who 
conceive  that  they  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  septic 
matter  of  the  atmosphere.   Cki  which  account  they  rather 

VOL.    II.  s 
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GKir.  IV.    advise  to  sprinkle  tlie  room  frequently  with  water,  and 
A  ETxyphus  maintain  a  good  fire,  believing  that  febrile  contagion  is 

f-avior.        much  better  destroyed  by  pure  aqueous  vapour  than  by 
utrid  fever.   ^^^  «.«.u««  •m^^.^o 

Treatment,    any  Other  means. 

but  on  false  ^"^  ^^^  Conception  is  founded  upon  a  double  hypo- 
prindpiet.  thesis,  and  an  hjrpothesis  apparently  mistaken  upon  both 
points :  first,  that  febrile  miasm,  and  septon,  or  the  ele- 
mentary matter  of  putrescency,  are  the  same  thing :  and, 
next,  that  this  common  principle  is  nitrous  oxyde,  or 
oxyde  of  azote,  agreeably  to  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Mit- 
chell. Of  septon,  however,  we  know  but  little ;  yet  from 
the  established  power  of  hydrogene  in  exhausting  or  de- 
stroying animal  irritability,  it  is  more  probable  that  M. 
Morveau's  conjecture  of  its  being  a  combination  of  hy- 
drogene with  azote  rather  than  of  oxygene  with  the  same, 
is  the  real  fact.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  more 
reason  for  believing  that  febrile  miasm  consists  of  either 
of  these,  than  that  it  consists  of  animalcules  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  as  was  once  contended  for  by  Dr.  Chandler. 
How  acid  Febrile  miasm  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  a  peculiar 

wSSiy^acL  ^^^  specific  production ;  the  chief  properties  of  which  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  Pure  air  un- 
questionably dissolves  it ;  and  hence  there  may  be  other 
gasses  capable  of  dissolving  it  also,  and  even  more  rea- 
dily ;  or  which,  combined  with  pure  air,  may  render  the 
latter  a  speedier  and  more  powerful  solvent.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  vapours  of  the  mineral  acids  act  in 
this  manner.  In  this  respect  they  may  be  useful ;  but 
if  ever  employed  to  supersede  ventilation^  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Trotter,  that  they  do  more  mischief  than  good,  will 
Aroma  of  be  completely  establidied.  The  aromas  of  volatile  plants 
^^  are  of  no  b^efit  whatever;  and  if  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
were  ever  serviceable  in  the  plague,  it  was  most  jpro» 
bably,  as  Dr.  CuUen  conjectures,  from  their  exhilarat- 
uig  the  spirits  like  wine  or  opium,  and  diminishing  the 
irritability. 
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SPECIES  III. 

ENECIA  SYNOCHUS. 

COMPOUNDED  OF  CAUMA  AND  TYPHUS  :  IN  ITS  COM- 
MENCEMENT RESEMBLING  THE  FORMER  ;  IN  ITS  PRO-* 
GRESS,  THE  LATTER. 

It  is  not  necessary,  after  our  copious  histories  of  the  two    Gek.  IV. 
preceding  species,  to  follow  up  the  present,  which  is  a  i^™  ost^' 
mixture  of  both,  through  a  detailed  description  of  its  common 
course.     It  is  certainly  the  most  common  form  under  ^^J^  ^l 
whidi  continued  fever  makes  its  appearance  in  our  own  m  the  pre- 
couDtry ;  for  it  is  but  rarely  that  cases  of  fever  occur  "***  ^' 
which  preserve  a  strictly  inflammatory  charaot^  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.   It  is  in  fact  an  inflammatory  fever  ^^^^ 
bent  out  of  its  proper  career,  often,  perhaps,  by  the  tem* 
perament  upon  which  it  has  to  act;  but  still  more  ire* 
qoently,  as  Dr.  Brocklesby  has  well  observed,  by  con- 
fined and  vitiated  air,  and  hence  drc^ping  its  inflamma- 
tory pretensions  in  the  middle  of  its  course.    Its  causes 
are  therefore  the  same  as  those  that  produce  inflamma- 
tory fever.    Dr.  CuUen  has  entered  it  into  his  catalogue 
of  genera  after  Souvages  and  Linn^us ;  but  with  a  doubt 
whether  he  is  correct  in  so  doing.  <<  Since  many  fevers  ", 
says  he,  ^'  are  neither  altogether  inflammatory,  nor  alto- 
g^er  nervous,  they  cannot  be  referred  either  to  the 
synoeha  (cauma)   or  the  typhus  :  and  I  have  hence 
inserted  die  genus  synochus,  whose  t3qpe  is  frequently 
seen  in  this  country.    Yet  between  the  typhus  and  sy- 
noeha I  cannot  place  any  accurate  limits  ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  should  in  fact  be  deemed  genera,  or  have 
a  different  place  allotted  them."    And  in  his  First  Lines 
he  observes,  <^  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  synochus  |^!^9^^ 
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arises  from  die  same  causes  as  the  typhus,  and  is  there- 
fore only  a  variety  of  it ".  To  me  it  appears  rather  to 
arise  from  the  same  causes  as  the  cauma,  for  it  com- 
mences with  the  cauma-type.  The  proper  rank  for  all 
of  them  appears  to  be  that  of  species ;  and  the  present 
system  in  the  text-book,  in  allotting  them  this  character, 
steers  just  a  middle  course  between  Dr.  CuUen's  actual 
arrangement  and  his  real  opinion.  And  in  this  view  it 
is  distinctly  regarded  by  Dr.  StoU,  who  sometimes  de- 
scribes it  as  an  inflammatory  fever  assuming  a  putrid 
guise ;  sometimes  as  equally  inflammatory  and  putrid ; 
and  sometimes  as  an  inflammatory  fever  passing  into  a 
saburral  fever*.  By  Kausch,  and  other  German  patho- 
logists, it  is  hence  denominated  iebris  inflammatorio- 
putridaf .  It  is,  in  many  instances,  the  inflammatory 
typhus  of  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Occasionally  it  shows  a  considerable  tendency  to  ter- 
minate its  course  abruptly  by  a  critical  sweat ;  it  is  some- 
times peculiarly  marked,  with  yellowness  of  the  skin; 
sometimes  with  great  stupor  of  the  head ;  and  sometimes 
with  inflammatory  tension  of  the  peritonaeum.  And  it 
hence  furnishes  us  with  four  varieties : 


a  Sudatorius. 

Carried  off  by  a  critical  sweat 

Sweating  s>ynochus. 

in  an  early  stage  of  its  pro- 

$ Flavus. 

gress. 
With  yellowness  of  the  skin. 

Yellow  synochus. 

attended  with  a  sense  of 

y  Soporosus. 

Comatose  synochus. 
i  Puerperarum. 

Puerperal  fever. 

Child«bed  fe¥er. 

burning  heat. 

Accompanied  with  stupor 
from  the  beginning. 

Accompanied  with  an  inflam- 
matory tenderness  of  the 
belly :  mostly  occurring  on 
the  third  day  aRer  child- 
birth. 

General            The  symptoms  of  the 

character. 

FIRST  VARIETY  opcu  With  great 

*  Rat.  Med.  iii.  p.  97. 106.  1  IS.  it.  61. 
f  Gniner  Alnianach,  1788.  p.  87. 
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violence.    There  is  usually  an  intense  pain  in  the  head    Gcv.  iv. 
with  a  vehement  vomiting  and  purging,  which  is  rarely  ^E^^g^nol 
removed,  and  sometimes  augmented,  by  an  emetic :  the  cbiw  sudar 
skin  is  peculiarly  dry  and  hot.     The  balance  of  the  cir*  3^^'j„ 
culating  system  is  here  greatly  disturbed,  and  there  is  an  synochai 
evident  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  proba-  |^^^' 
bly  to  the  liver.    Like  the  yellow  fever,  it  rushes  for- 
ward rapidly  to  a  state  of  great  sensorial  debility ;  and 
is  best  checked  in  its  progress  by  a  free  use  of  the  lancet, 
which  more  than  any  thing  else  takes  off  the  tendency  to 
congestion,  and  the  hardness  from  the  pulse.  A  diapho- 
resis commonly  breaks  out  soon  afterwards,  which  proves 
critical,  and  should  be  maintained  by  diluent  drinks,  and 
small  doses  of  antimonials  or  other  relaxants^ 

In  the  YELLOW-TINGED  SYNOCHUS  there  is  a  high  dbgree  fi  E.  Syno- 
of  hepatic  irritation,  and  consequently  an  excessive  secre-  y^uJJ^^***' 
tion  of  bile,  part  of  which  is  resorbed  and  carried  into  synochai 
the  system :   whence  Galen   denominates  it  synochus  ^'^^ 
bUiosus^.    It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  summer  season  character. 
among  young  persons  of  a  bilious  habit,  and  is  generally 
produced,  like  the  genuine  cauma,  by  too  violent  exer- 
tion under  a  sultry  sky.    It  is  accompanied  with  intoler- 
able thirst  and  sleeplessness.  In  few  words,  it  isacausus 
or  ardent  fever  without  any  apparent  remission ;  its  sym- 
ptoms, with  this  exception,  are  the  same,  and  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  is  demanded  :  for  which  the  reader 
may  turn  to  the  second  species  of  the  preceding  genus. 

While  the  symptoms  rage  violently,  there  is  sometimes  y^  Sy"*»- 
a  great  determination  to  the  head,  with  a  sudden  ex-  rotas. 
haustion  of  sensorial  power ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  Comatose 
that  this  local  aflPection  is  more  severe  and  confirmed  ferer. 
than  in  the  first  variety,  there  is  a  dull  and  obtuse,  rather, 
than  an  intense  and  pungent  pain.     It  is  the  synochus 
sopoRosus  of  Guarinon  and  Sauvages,  as  well  as  of  the 
present  system ;  and  the  continual  fever  of  Sydenham  Sydenham's 
for  the  year  1763.     Among  the  chief  symptoms,  says.    •*^"P°®"* 
he,  was  a  coma,  for  the  patient  soon  became  drowsy 


*  De  Differ.  Febr.  cap.  ii.    De  Crisibus,  capii  ii. 
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and  obscurely  delirious.  Occasionally,  however,  it  wa9 
a  direct  lethargy,  which  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
during  which  nothing  but  a  violent  noise  would  rouse 
the  patient;  when  after  opening  his  eyes,  and  being 
persuaded,  perhaps,  to  take  a  little  food  or  some  medi- 
cine, he  again  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound,  that  Sauvages 
calls  it  afebrile  cataphora.  In  some  cases,  however,  instead 
of  a  lethargy,  there  was  a  low  muttering  delirium,  in 
which  the  patient  spoke  incongruously  and  with  fretful* 
ness,  with  short  snatchings  of  stertorous  sleep  interposed. 
The  fever  rarely  terminated  in  less  than  fourteen  days ; 
and,  when  tlie  lethargy  prevailed,  generally  ran  on  to 
twenty-one  or  even  thirty  days.  The  first  symptom  of 
recovery  was  usually  a  capricious  longing  for  some  ab- 
surd kind  of  meat  or  drink.  The  head  for  many  days 
still  discovered  great  weakness,  and  even  the  muscles 
were  incapable  of  supporting  it  in  an  erect  position. 
Warm  cordials  were  always  mischievous :  a  free  and 
repeated  use  of  the  lancet  with  brisk  purgatives  formed 
the  best  plan  of  cure,  with  diluting  diaphoretics  after- 
wards. Sauvages  asserts  that  blistering  the  head  was 
serviceable.  Epithems  of  ice-water  over  the  whole 
head,  repeated  as  soon  as  they  became  warm,  would 
probably  have  proved  far  more  beneficial,  as  soon  as  the 
vessels  of  the  head  had  been  sufiiciendy  emptied. 

We  find  the  same  fever  still  more  frequently  com- 
mencing with  a  like  tendency  to  the  peritonaeum  instead 
of  to  the  head,  which  runs  rapidly  into  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation, with  an  imperfect  attempt  at  suppuration ;  and 
especially  where  this  membrane  has  been  excited  by  a 
sympathetic  action  with  the  uterus  or  any  other  adjacent 
organ,  or  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  through  the  abdominal  integuments.  And 
hence  this  disease  occurs  occasionally  in  cases  of  tap* 
ping  for  a  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently after  labour :  on  which  account  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  PERiTONyEAL,  puerperal,  or 
ciiiLD-BED  FEVER.  From  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to 
jthose  of  Bocrhaave  and  Van  Swieten,  the  uterus  wa^ 
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supposed  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  inflammation  when  the    Gxir.  iv. 
disease  arises  from  this  cause.     But  there  is  now  no  ^^^^q' 
question  that  it  originates  in  the  peritonsBum  itself^  and  chun  puer- 
that  the  uterus  is  often  very  little  affected ;  and  this  too,  ]^J,^!^ 
though  the  inflammation  should  spread,  as  it  often  does,  fever. 
to  other  organs  in  the  vicinity.  S^*^ 

The  disease  usually  commences  about  the  third  day  utenu  sup- 
after  delivery,  or  a  wound  made  through  the  abdominal  po^d  for- 
int^uments  by  accident,  or  in  tapping  for  a  dropsy  of  Sbechief 
the  abdomen ;  though  sometimes  it  occurs  rather  later,  "eat  of  the 
and,  according  to  Profisssor  Frank,  sometimes  a  litde  be^*  TVKri^}^ 
fore  delivery*.    It  is  marked  by  all  the  common  sym- 
ptoms of  a  severe  febrile  incursion,  in  combination  with 
the  tenseness  and  tenderness  of  the  belly.    The  mus- 
cles of  the  back  and  hips  are  in  great  pain;  the  abdo- 
men b  tender,  often  acutely  painful,  and  the  pain  is 
greatly  increased  by  pressure,  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes this  disease  from  enteritis ;  and  as  the  diaphragm 
is  affected  by  contiguous  sympathy,  the  breathing  is  ^so 
short  and  laborious,  accompanied  with  most  distressing 
anxiety.     The  head  rarely  suffers  much  at  first,  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  become  stupid  and 
comatose.     The  flow  of  the  milk  and  of  the  lochia  are 
usually  suspended,  though  the  latter  is  not  always  so; 
but  in  this  last  case  the  discharge  is  thinner  and  more 
acrid.    The  stomach  is  sometimes,  but  not  generaUy, 
troubled  with  sickness,  and  frequently  discharges  an 
offensive  porraceous  saburra;   and  a  troublesome  dia^ 
rrhoea  attacks  the  bowels. 

The  disease  appears  also  at  times,  and  by  practitioners  ^™^^™1V, 
of  deserved  credit,  to  have  been  confounded  not  only  with  ninpie 
with  enteritis  but  with  simple  irritation  of  the  bowels  ^Tto^clfc 
produced  by  a  retention  of  scybala,  indurated  feces,  or 
some  other  cause.     In  this  last  case,  however,  the  abdo- 
minal tenderness  is  usually  less  diffuse,  and,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  the  pulse  less  disturbed  and 
the  head  more  disposed  to  be  affected.     There  is  also  a 

Mir  --     -----    -    -,  -  -       - r  -  —  ■  ■        ..     ■ 

**  De  Cur.  Horn.  Mox^  Tom.  u.  p.  189.  8vo.   Mannh.  1792. 
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pretty  full  proof  exhibited  by  the  immediate  and  very  seor 
sible  relief  afforded  by  pargativeft,  and  the  very  6uaU 
benefit  obtained  by  bleeding.  Though  there  cam  be  no 
question  that  if  such  intestinal  irritation  be  suffered  to 
continue^  it  may  in  the  end  prove  as  perilous  as  f^ridho- 
nitis  itsd^  and  even  excite  inflammation  of  the  {>erito- 
naeum^  or  intestines,  or  both. 

To  account  for  the  inflammation  of  the  pecitoDest^nt.  ft 
is  only  necessary  to  recal  to  mind  the  readioeas  WUbh. 
which,  in  particular  constitutions,  or  states  of  excilemoit 
from  various  internal  or  external  causes,  inflammalJDn' 
often  takes  place, in  interior  cavities^  and  the  rapidUy. 
with  which  it  spreads  over  every,  part  of  them.  It  is- to 
this  principle  alpne  we  tiTist  in  effecting  a  radical  cure 
for  a  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  scrotum. .  The 
cavity  here  is  small,  and  we  are  not  afiraid  of  serious  nMSr 
chief;  but  were  it  as  large  as  that  of  the  peritonseuray  he 
would  be  a  bold  operator  who  should  venture  upon  a 
like  mode  of  cure^  notwithstanding  that  the  process  of 
adhesion,  so  much  more  easily  effected  in  the  scrotum 
than  in  the  abdomen,  might  diminirii  the  chance  of 
danger. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Hnnter,  the  disease  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  an  injury  done  to  the  perito- 
nsBum,  as  forming  a  cavi^,  by  which  its  present  state  is 
either  suddenly  changed  or  rendered  icaperfeoL  The 
injury  done  to  the  peritonaeum  in  the  case  of  womea  after 
delivery,  he  ascribes,  as  his  sentiments  are  delivered  by 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  to  two  causes*  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a  want  of  disposition  in  the  womb  to  recovei  ils^ 
after  labour ;  by  which  the  peritonaeum,  as  a  cavity  most 
necessarily  be  aflfected»  At  other  times  from  a  too  sud- 
den emptying  of  the  abdomen ;  whence  the  peritonaeum 
cannot  always  recover  itself  so  as  to  be  properly  adopted 
to  its  new  condition.  This  last  cause,  he  observes,  may 
also  hold  with  men  after  the  operation  of  the  paraeente*- 
sis»  But,  in  them,  besides  the  sudden  emptying  of  th^ 
abdomen,  there  is  the  additional  circumstance  of  a  wound, 
which  renders  the  peritonaeum,  as  a  cavity,  imperfect. 
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When  an  inflaniiAation  of  the  peritonasum  occurs,  it    Onr.  lY. 
most  frequently  happens,  as  he  still  farther  remarks,  that  ^^^  ^^' 
it  spreads  over  all  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    An  ex-  cbus  puer- 
travasation  of  fluids  takes  place  into  that  cavity  mixed  |![2^|!^ 
witii  pus.    The  different  viscera  adhere  by  their  perito^  fever.- 
naeal  coats.   The  intestines  are  distended  with  air.     And  ^^"*^ 
the  irritation,  thus  induced,  kills  the  patient  long  before 
granulations  or  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  in  the  se^ 
cbnd  mediod  can  occur*. 

Neither  of  these  two  causes,  however,  by  themselves  ^•^ 
wilt  often,  if  ever,  produce  the  fever  before  us,  or  even  ly  adequate 
peritonseal  inflammation  alone.    For  the  uterus  is  perpe-  ^^^^~ 
tiially  exhibiting  a  morbid  enlargement,  without  a  dis- 
position to  recover  itself ;  and  the  abdomen,  sudden  eva- 
cuation, while  no  such  fever  ensues.    There  must  co-  ^  p«uKar 
operate  a  peculiar  temperan^nt,  or  a  peculiar  condition  ment  of' 
of  body  at  the  time ;  and,  in  puerperal  patients,  there  ^^y  "«^e*- 
is  especially  the  general  pyrectic  excitement  which  ne-  il^^^i^? 
cessarily  follows,  upon  the  very  great  change  in  various 
organs  which  takes  place  upon  delivery,  and  the  transfer 
of  accumulated  action  from  one  organ  to  another.    An-  ^  peculiar 
other  accessory  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  constitu-  menT^thc 
tioQ  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  whatever  change  is  m6st  atmosphere. 
odculated  to  produce  fever  from  a  morbid  excitement  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  cannot  iail  to  co-operate  in  the 
production  of  this  disease  from  a  local  cause.     I  have 
already  observed  that  such  a  change  most  usually  occurs 
in  autumn,  and  have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  de- 
pends, under  the  history  of  epanetus  autumnalis^  to  which 
the  reader  may  turn  at  his  leisure  f.    And  hence,  so  far  Hence  oc- 
as  I  have  observed,  a  tendency  to  peritonaeal  or  pnerpe-  ^oma^an 
ral  fever  occurs  more  frequently  at  this  season  than  at  epidemy. 
any  other :  and  on  this  account  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Doug- 
las, of  Dublin:^  M.  Vondenzande  and  some  other  wri- 

•  Ban.  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  in.  828. 

t  See  VoL  u.  CL  in.  Ord.  i.  Gen.  in.  Spec.  11. 

\  Obeemtiona  pratiquea  aur  la  Maladie  connue  sur  1e  nom  de  PlrilonitQ 
ct  de  Fidrre  pueipende.  Anvera,  8to,  ]8^1^^^I•  P.  Frank,  De  Cur.  Horn. 
^ort>.Tom.  11.  p.  107. 
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ters*,  to  occur  occasionally  as  an  epidemyf.  There  is 
much  reason,  indeed,  for  regarding  it  in  this  last  view ; 
for  as  most  of  the  auxiliaries  that  unite  in  the  production 
of  contagious  miasm  are  present  in  a  lying-in  chamber, 
such  miasm  is  frequently  the  result ;  often  indeed,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  generated,  after  the  manner  of 
typhous  miasm,  and  completely  elaborated  in  the  circn- 
lating  and  secreted  fluids  of  the  patient  herself.  Of  this 
iact,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the 
official  report  of  the  malignant  puerperal  fever  that 
raged  so  fatally  in  the  lying*in  department  of  the  Cieneral 
Hospital,  at  Vienna  in  1819 :(,  circulated  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Baron  Von  Mastoschek  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  question,  after  the  accounts  of  the  disease 
published  by  Dr.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  Young 
of  Edinburgh,  as  it  appea^d  in  the  lying-in  infirmaries 
of  these  cities  ;  in  which  woman  after  woman  continued 
to  be  infected  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  especially  where 
they  had  had  close  communication  with  puerperal  pa^- 
tients,  or  had  even  been  attended  by  nurses  or  midwives 
who  had  previously  attended  the  latter  without  suffix 
ciently  changing  their  malignant  dress.  This  disease  was 
only  subdued  by  the  ordinary  means  employed  to  exter- 
minate contagious  miasm,  such  as  great  cleanliness,  re- 
peated change  of  sheets  and  body-linen,  free  ventilation, 
and  a  total  separation  of  those  who  were  labouring  un- 
der the  disease  from  those  who  were  about  to  be  con- 
fined||. 

In  all  kinds  of  contagious  fevers  we  find  that  some 
persons  are  more  liable  to  be  infected  than  others  from 
iucidental  circumstances;  and,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  laying  down  the  laws  of  febrile 
miasm  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  diem. 


*  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  illustrated  by  cases  which  occurred  in 
Leeds  and  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1809— *1812.    By  William  Hey,  Juo,  &c. 

f  Clark,  Edin.  ]\Icd.  Comment  Vol.  iii. 

^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  lxxx.  p.  83. 

II  Compare  Dr.  Camiibell*s  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Puerperal  Fever,  ts 
it  prevailed  at  Edinburgh  in  1881-!^.    Edin.  8vo.  1882. 
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the  miasmic  corpuscles  are  modified  in  a  few  of  their  pro«    Gkk.  IV. 
perties  by  the  accessories  to  which  they  are  exposed,  or  j^giJJ^' 
by  which  they  are  produced.    And  by  bearing  these  chuapuer- 
fiicts  in  mind,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  ^Ji^I^ 
for  the  limitation  of  this  contagious  fever  to  puerperal  fever. 
women,  and  the  exemption  possessed  by  persons  who  fcyjjr, 
are  not  under  the  same  circumstances.     For,  operative 
as  tibe  miasm  unquestionaUy  is  where  the  predisposition 
exists  and  the  abdominal  organs  are  thrown  out  of  the  ba- 
lance of  healthy  action,  it  is  inert  where  no  such  predis* 
position  is  to  be  found,  and  these  organs  are  in  elastic 
vigour.     Dn  Douglas  extends  this  view  of  the  case  fur-  ^**^*!**y  ^^ 
ther  than  many  pathologists ;  for  he  conceives  that  wo-  the  disease 
men  whether  pregnant  or  nursing,  or  for  several  months  ^  d!cS1 
after  confinement,  though  not  nursing,  are  susceptible  of 
the  disease  upon  the  application  of  contagion  *• 

But  whether  the  miasm  tlius  generated  be  the  com-  ^^f^^ 
mon  febrile  miasm  we  have  contemplated  in  several  of  miasm  mo. 
the  preceding  species,  merely  modified  in  its  powers  by  ^^^^^  ^ 
aeoidental  circumstances,  or  a  ccHitagion  specific  and  pe-  contagion. 
cufiar  to  itself,  is  a  question  which,  at  present,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  inflammation  which  takes  place,  Imperfect 
there  is  an  imperfect  attempt  at  suppuration.  The  fluid  guppiroUon. 
secreted  or  effused  is  usually  a  whey-like  material,  or 
milky  ichor,  or,  as  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  described  it,  an 
extravasated  matter  mixed  with  pus.  Bat  Dr.  Hulmef 
asserts  that  he  has  sometimes  found  genuine  pus  appa« 
rently  secreted  without  ulceration ;  and  Dr.  Meckel  in- 
torms  Baron  Haller  that'  he  has  witnessed  the  same 
very  extensively  j:.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  will,  indeed, 
entirely  depend  upon  the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  Where  this  is  less  violent, 
the  secretion,  as  from  the  surface  of  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, may  be  purulent  or  even  genuine  pus,  and  has 


*  Report  on  Puerperal  Fever.  Dublin  Reports,  Vol.  lu.  p.  145. 
f  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever, 
j  Kpi9t.  ad  Haller.  Script.  Vol,  ui. 
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sometimes  amounted  to  several  pints ;  but,  where  more 
violent,  it  will  be  a  milky,  caseous,  or  whey-like  serum. 
It  is  rarely  however  so  mild  and  temperate  in  its  march 
as  to  produce  pus ;  often  running  on,  as  Dr.  Hulme  has 
observed,  to  a  state  of  gangrene  at  once :  and  in  some 
instances  has  been  found  to  involve  the  intestines,  omen- 
tum, and  all  the  neighbouring  viscera,  in  the  common 
mischief,  as  has  been  abundantly  established  by  post- 
obituary  examinations*.  And  hence,  the  uterus  itself 
has  sometimes  participated  in  the  inflammation,  and  has 
shown  pus  or  gangrene  according  to  the  vehemence  and 
rapidity  of  the  morbid  influence  f.  The  secreted  fluid, 
from  its  abundance  is  called  by  Professor  Frank  *^  acutus, 
purulentusque  hydrops /',  who  furdier  tells  us  that  he  has 
sometimes  traced  it  in  the  lungs,  pleura,  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  even  in  the  pericardium,  where  these  organs 
have  associated  in  the  inflammation:]:. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  disease  should  closely 
resemble  that  already  laid  down  for  the  severer  varieties 
of  the  malignant  remittent,  which  it  very  much  resem- 
bles, with  ^e  exception  that  the  fever  is  continued  in- 
stead of  being  remissive:  and  that  the  local  irritation  is 
seated  in  the  peritonaeum  instead  of  in  the  liver  or  any 
other  organ.  This  inflammation  must  be  subdued,  and 
that  speedily,  or  the  patient  will  perish ;  and  hence,  ab- 
straction of  blood  and  calomel  purgatives  are  the  arms 
on  which  we  have  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  depend  ;  and 
both  should  be  employed  decidedly  and  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  we  dare. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  should  be  drawn 
from  the  arm,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  repeated  within  twelve  hours  if 
necessary  and  the  strength  will  allow :  but  if  venesec- 
tion have  not  taken  place  before  the  third  day,  the  de- 
bility will  have  gained  so  high  an  ascendancy,  and  the 


*  Huhne»  ubi  suprL    Dela  Rocbe^  Recherches,  &c. 

f  Bang,  Act.  Soc.  Hafln.  i. 

}  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  EpU*  Tom.  il  p.  196.  8to.  Mannh.  1798. 
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general  S3rinptom8  put  on  so  putrescent  a  compleiuon,    Gbv.  iv. 
that  little  benefit  is  to  be  gained  from  it     The  bowels  ^^^y^^* 
diould  at  the  same  time  be  moved  by  six  or  eight  grains  chu»  puer- 
of  calomel  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill ;  and  the  same  pre-  pu^^^i 
paration,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  trains — Dr.  fever. 
Douglas  advances  the  dose  to  not  less  than  ten  grains —  kverT*^^^ 
should  be  continued  every  six  hours  till  the  tension  and  Treatment. 
soreness  of  the  abdomen  have  abated.    And  it  will  often  Catbardcs. 
be  useful  to  accompany  the  calomel  with  one  or  more 
doses  of  castor  oil,  or  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
both  combined. 

Dr.  Vanderzande  depends  upon  a  free  exhibition  of  Calomel. 
calomel'without  venesection,  which,  after  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Hamilton  of  Ipswich,  he  unites  with  opium ;  and  he 
boasts  of  the  certainty  of  success  which  this  treatment 
has  developed ;  though  in  conjunction  with  opium  and 
calomel  he  sometimes  employs  mercurial  friction  *. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  use 
of  calomel  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease :  but  to  let  it 
supersede  the  use  of  the  lancet,  is  to  abandon  our  first 
chance  of  success,  and  to  encounter  an  unnecessary 
peril. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently,  however,  that  the  pa-  Neither  ad- 
tient's  frame  is  so  weak  and  delicate  that  we  should  risk  l^}^l '" 

soine  cases* 

more  by  drawing  blood  generally  than  even  by  leaving 
the  case  to  nature ;  as  it  does  also  that  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  from  the  first  in  a  very  high  degree  of  irritar 
tioo,  with  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  and  will  not  bear 
any  additional  stimulant.     Our  wisdom  is  here  to  yield 
to  circumstances,  and  let  the  general  rule  admit  of  par- 
ticular exceptions.    Instead  of  the  lancet,  we  should  have  Local  de- 
recourse  to  leeches,  and  in  this  manner  remove  twelve  P^<>n- 
ounces  of  blood  at  the  least ;  and  unite  opium  with  smaller  Opium. 
doses  of  calomd.     It  does  not  follow  that  calomel  in 
such  a  combination  will  increase  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels ;  I  have  often  seen  the  contrary ;  and 

*  Obtenratioiit  pratiques  sur  la  Maladie  eonnue  sur  le  nom  de  Piritomte, 
<m  de  Fidvre  puerperale  &e^  8vo.  1821. 
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that  by  the  exhibition  of  two  or  three  grains  with  one 
grain  of  opium,  repeated  every  five  or  six  hours,  the  irri- 
tation has  yielded  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  action. 

It  is  also  in  such  cases  of  extreme  debility  that  the  es- 
sential oil  of  turpentine  has  often  been  found  highly 
beneficial  when  employed  internally  by  itself;  for  while 
it  operates  as  a  mild  aperient,  it  acts  as  a  counter-irri- 
tant, and  hence  directly  influences  the  morbid  state  of 
the  peritonaeum,  while  the  pulse  b  supported  by  its  sti- 
mulant power,  and  a  pleasant  moisture  is  sometimes 
diffused  over  the  surface.  It  is  in  truth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  camphor,  the  only  cordial  we  can  safely  venture 
to  employ.  For  the  purpose  before  us  the  dose  should 
be  about  two  drachms ;  which  may  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  hours  *. 

Warm  and  anodyne  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  are 
usually  prescribed  at  the  same  time,  and  are  often  found 
palliative,  particularly  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  may  be  used  externally  as  well  as  internally;  but 
the  common  mode  of  applying  them  makes  the  bed  wet 
and  gives  great  fatigue  to  the  patient  And  hence,  I 
have  ordinarily  prescribed  a  large  piece  of  folded  flannel 
wrung  out  forcibly  in  as  .hot  water  as  can  be  borne,  to  be 
applied  over  the  whole  of  the  pubes  and  abdomen,  and 
covered  by  a  broad  flannel  or  linen  swathe  passed  under 
the  loins  and  folded  over  the  epithem  of  reeking  flannel, 
which  is  to  remain  for  many  hours,  or  till  it  becomes 
dry,  as  all  that  is  wanted  in  this  application,  as  ina  com- 
mon bread-and-water  poultice,  is  warmth  and  moisture ; 
the  flannel  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  bread ; 
and  whilst  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  application  has  not  been  soothing  and  serviceable, 
I  have- never  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  chill  has  been 
complained  of. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  diapnoe  or  breathing  perspiraticm 
on  the  surface  should  be  attempted  by  small  doses  of 


*  See£diflb.Med.andSuig.  Journ.  18SS.  p.  688.  Conmunicfttion  from 
Dr.  Hy.  Ftine. 
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ipecacuan,  or  Dover's  powder,  and  with  the  addition  of    Gik.  iv. 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  * ;  and  if  the  debility  be  j^E^sif J." 
▼ery  considerable,  we  may  employ  free  doses  of  camphor,  chuB  puer- 
beginning  with  half  a  scruple,  and  proceeding  to  half  a  ^^][^^^^ 
drachm  at  a  time,  every  four  or  five  hours,  with  great  fever. 
advantage.  ^^ 

If  this  plan  should  not  answer,  and  the  skin  be  still  TreatmenL 
hotter,  drier,  and  more  pungent  to  the  touch,  the  pulse  Camphor. 
quicker  and  more  wiry,  and  the  tongue  deeper  furred,  it 
may  be  adviseable  to  exchange  epithems  of  hot  for  those  ^^^  ^ 
of  cold  or  even  ice-water,  as  already  recommended  in  the  abdo- 
cases  where  the  head  is  chiefly  aflected  instead  of  the  "}?"  *"**«^ 
peritonseum.     I  freely  confess  that  I  have  not  tried  this 
plan  myself  hitherto,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Loeffler  and  other  physicians  of  great  repute ;  and  as  it 
is  a  practice  in  common  use  in  our  own  country  in  the 
case  of  flooding,  without  any  evil  resulting  firom  it,  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  any  evil  in  the  case  before  us ; 
for  the  sensibility  is  here  still  more  obtunded  than  in 
flooding,  and  nearly  as  much  as  in  deliquium. 

*  Beytriige  zur  WoDdarzneykunft  Band.  i. 
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CuMsIiL   The  diseases  comprised  under  this  order  are  somelim^ 
OaDXK  IL  coii^  Local  Inflammations ;  as  the  term  General  Inflam- 
•ometimes     mation  is,  by  a  few  writers,  and  particularly  by  Dr. 
Jftftm**'^    Fordyce,  ^>plied  to  Caiima  or  Inflammatory  Fever.    In 
tioDs.  the  present  text  the  ordinal  name  made  choice  of  is 

Phiogotica  PHLOGOTiCA,  from  pTiiy^  ^'  incendo",  <<  ango".  Linneus 
why  usfd  «s  ctaploys phlqgistica  from  the  same  root;  but  as  the  che^ 
itna.  mists  have  long  since  laid  hold  of  phlogiston,  and  .the 

term,  though  lately  disused^  has  a  chance  of  being  re* 
stored)  the  derivative  phlogotica  seems  preferable- 
Dr.  Cullen  has  phlegmasia,  after  Galen  and  Sauvages; 
but  as  phlegmasiay  and  phlegmatic^  from  the  same  source^ 
import,  in  common  medical  language,  a  very  different 
and  almost  an  opposite  idea,  the  author  has  also  pur- 
posely passed  by  this  term  in  order  to  prevent  confusioit. 
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The  nature  of  the  fever  accompanying  the  mflammatba    Cum  in. 
cannot  ent«r  into  the  definitipn ;  for  this  will  vary  with    ^""^^  '^* 
the  nature  of  the  inflammation  itself  and  not  unfte-  i^^^ 
quendy  with  the  strocture  of  the  organ.     But  we  may  ^^°'* 
make  this  observation,  that  the  symptomatic  cauma,  or  ^^'^  ^ 
symptomatic  inflammatory  fever,  seems  to  have  followed  d4endr 
the  fortune  of  this  fever  in  its  idiopathic  state;  and  to  be  T^?  ^^  ^ 
as  mnch  less  common  in  the  present  day,  compared  with  nu^on. 
what  it  was  formerly,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  the  loflammft. 
simple  canma  is  when  treating  of  that  disease.    Sudi  is  j^/^^  * 
also  die  remark  of  Mr.  Hunter.    <<  I  believe  %  says  he,  coocJStwt^ 
^  we  have  much  less  occasion  for  evacuations  in  inflam*  ^J''^' 
mation  than  there  were  formerly;  the  lancet,  theiefoi^ 
in  inflammation,  and  also  pui^gatives,  are  much  moie 
laid  aside.''* 

When  an  inflammation  tisJces  place  near  the  surfiuse  of  inflammi- 
the  body,  there  is  not  only  heat  and  pain,  or  soreness,  ^^^  how 
but  more  or  less  swelling,  hardness,  and  redness,  and  whi^i^!^- 
we  hence  infer  the  existence  of  these  last  symptoms  in  *»^«>* 
inflamed  parts  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

Inflammation  in  most  cases  appears  to  hefpn  at  a  point ;  Origin  and 
for,  at  the  commencement,  aU  the  local  symptoms  lie  fV^  ^ 
within  a  very  small  compass.    The  spreading  of  the  in-  tion. 
flammation  is  owing  to  continued  sympathy,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  participating  with  the  point  of  irritation ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  health  of  the  surrounding  parts 
and  constitution,  tiiis  sympathy  is  less. 

The  act  of  inflammation  seems  to  consist  in  an  in- 
creased  action  of  the  vessels ;  mosdy,  if  not  altogether, 
of  the  extreme  vessels ;  for  wherever  inflammation  ap- 
pears, it  may  be  confined  to  a  point  in  which  none  but 
the  smallest  vessels  can  exist    Independendy  of  which,  MotUj  be- 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  capil-  ^°{l^^ 
lariea  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  ooDtmactility,  and  2dw^ 
consequently  are  more  capable  of  sustaining  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  inflammation  than  the  arterial  trunks. 


*  Os  Bbod  and  InflaranMtivni  |kSS7. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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•  The  first  act  of  the  vessek  when  the  fitimulua  which 
exckeft  inflammation  is  applied,  Mr.  Hunter  supposes 
to  be  precisely  similar  to  a  blush ;  and  to  consist  in  a 
simple  distention  or  increased  diameter  beyond  their  na- 
tural size ;  such  as  we  see  takes  place  on  the  application 
of  a  gentk  friction,  or  of  gently  stimulating  medicinesy 
to  the  •  skin;  and  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  warm 
glow,  when  limited  to  the  degree  we  are  now  supposing ; 
but  which,  if  carried  farther,  would  be  followed  with  ex- 
coriation, suppuration,  and  ulceration. 

The  inflamed  vessels,  being  thus  enlarged  and  irri- 
tated, begin  to  separate  from  the  blood  they  contain 
some  portion  of  its  coagulating  lymph,  together  with  some 
serum,  red  globules,  or  whatever  other  fluid  the  vessels 
may  be  loaded  with ;  and  to  throw  these  materials  out 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  part  inflamed ;  probably 
through  the  exhalants,  or,  perhaps,  through  j^ew  vessels 
which  may  be  now  forming  around  them; -whence  the 
sides  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  receive  the  effu- 
sion, become  covered  with  it,  unite  with  the  opposite 
sides  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  thus  form  the 
first  foundation  of  adhesions.     "  It  appears  ",  says  Dr« 
Lucas,  ^^  that  whenever  the  vessels  act  with  unusual  force^ 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  ooegulating  lymph  to  separate 
from  the  other  constituent  principles  of  the  blood — by 
the  effusion  of  which,  as  the  most  sanguineous  part  of 
the  blood,  it  is  probable  that  the  circulation  of  the  re- 
maining part  is  facilitated,  independent  of  the  relief  ob- 
tained by  the  diminution  of  volume."  *    We  may  at  least 
hereby  readily  account  for  much  of  that  diminution  of 
pain  which  often  takes  place  while  the  swelling  still 
continues,  or  is  even  augmented.   The  increased  bulk  of 
m  inflamed  part  is  prodqced  chiefly  by  this  effusion; 
and  the  incrteased  redness^  partly  by  the  larger  quantity 
of  blood  ocmtinued  in  the  distended  old  vessels,  and 
partly  by  the  production  of  new  vessels  formed  out  of 


*  On  the  Mnciplesof  lailamination  and  Fev«r,  8vo.  1822. 
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the  omgolabU  lymph  dios  extravasated ;  and  which^  by    Clam  m. 

inBmnerable  inoscaladons  and  adhesions,  iiiterpose  a  i^^^' 

check  to  suppuration,  which  would  otherwise  most  pro-  influMn*. 

bably  take  place.  *^^""- 

Inflammation,  therefore,  consists  in  an  increased  Im-  ^mmVtiMi 

petns  and  aceumnlation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  afiected,  increawd 
accompanied  wkh  a  proportionate  swelling  and  sense  of  [^|^^^. 

heat    The  pathologists  have  pretty  generally  concurred  muiation  of 

in  ascribing  this  accamuladon  of  blood  to  an  obstruction  ^^^^^ 

of  some  kind  or  other ;  bnt  they  have  differed  upon  f^i^^ 

its  natm-e  and  origin ;  and  have  not  been  able  to  deter-  obstruction. 
mine  whether  it  be  dependent  upon  the  crasis  of  the  blood 
itself,  or  the  resistance  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  has,  by  all  the  sdiools  Proximtte 

of  medicine,  been  ascribed  to  whatever  has  been  sap-  struction 

posed  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  fever :  and  hence  the  explained 

v&noiislv 

humoral  pa^ologistsr  attributed  it  to  a  kntor  or  visci-  po^trioeof 
dtty  tyf  the  circtdating  fluid ;  and  the  corpuscular,  to  an  thehumo- 
errOT.lod,  concerning  both  of  which  we  have  already  "****** 
treated ;  the  cause'  of  obstruction,  in  the  view  of  dther  pu^jui^*^" 
hypothesis,  being  seated  in  the  nature  or  misdirection  of  rumi: 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood  itself:  while  Dr.  CuUen  ^  CuUen. 
refers  it  to  the  same  kind  of  spasm  which  he  regards  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  fever ;  and  hence  derives  the  ob- 
alruction  from  a  constrietrre  resistance  in  the  vessels  of 
the  part  afiected :  which,  he  farther  supposes,  forms  but 
»Biiere  link  in  the  tensive  chain  of  a  phlogistic  diathesis, 
ii4iich  more  or  less  nm&  through  the  entire  habit  at  the 
time  of  inflammaiticHi,  and  constitutes  the  predisposition 
to  its  rise  and  pr6gress. 

^  That  a  spasm '',  says  he,  "  of  the  extreme  vessels 
tdfits  {^oe  in  inflammation,  is  presumed  from  what 
isat  &e  same  time  the  state  of  tiie  whole  arterial  system. 
b  aB  conaiderable  inflammaitions,  though  arising  in  one 
f$ft  only,  an  affisction  is  commufnicated  to  the  whole 
isyitem ;  ill  conseqcieiice  of  whibh  an  inflammation  is  res^ 
dily  produced  in  other  parts  besides  that  fnrst  afiected. 
This  general  afifectton  is  well  known  to  physicians  under 
^e  name  o!  dkUhesis  pfdogisHca*   It  most  commonly  ap- 
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pears  in  persons  of  the  most  ri^d  fibres ;  is  often  mar 
nifestly  induced  by  the  tonic  or  astringent  power  df  coi^^; 
increased  by  ail  tonic  and  stimulant  powers  applied  tp 
the  body ;  always  attended  by  hardness  of  the  pulse; 
and  most  efiectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing  powei:  of 
blood-letting.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  proba):)!^ 
that  the  diathesis  phlogbtica  consists  in  an  incre^s^ 
tone  or  contractibility,  and,  perhaps,  oontraction  of,  tjh^ 
muscular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  system."*  ,.  .1, 

To  the  ^t  two  of  these  hypotheses  the  same  objec- 
tions apply  that  we  have  already  seen  apply  .lo  them  ^ 
causes  of  fever.  That  an  error  loci  occasionally  t^^ 
place,  or,  in  other  words,  an  entrance  of  red  or  other 
particles  of  blood  into  minute  vessels  to  which  they  do 
not  naturally  belong,  is  unquestionable ;  but  then  this  i^ 
rather  a  secondary  than  a  primary  link  in  the  dw^  pf 
inflammation,  and  consequently  an  effect  rather  thw  a 
cause,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice  more  at  la^:ge^. 

Yet  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  CuUen  does  not  seejn.itfi^^b^ 
more  satisfactory,  and  is  especially  open  to  the  twQ  ^- 
lowing  objections,  to  say  nothing  of  various,  minor  dif&r 
culties  with  which  it  is  attended. 

•  »  •  • 

It  suf^poses,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  general  n^lei  that 
inflanlmations  of  every  kind,  however  minute  ai^.qfr 
cumscribed,  are  dependent  upon  a  particular  habit  .pf 
body  at  the  time,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  phk^pstip 
diathesis* .  But  we  see  inflammations  occurring  in  habks 
of  every  kind,  and  varying  in  many  of  their  features  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  habit ;  and  we  see  them  also 
arise  in  individuals  who  have  no  such  phlogistic  habit  or 
diathesis  as  is  here  referred  to.  And  we  oft^i,  moreover, 
see  examples  of  this  very  diathesis  operating  upon  jncU- 
viduals  for  years,  without  producing  any  such  efiect  as 
inflammation  in  particular  parts.  And  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, regard  such  a  diathesis  as  a  proximate  cause  of  in- 
flammation in  general,  though  it  may  often  be  so  of  a 
particular  kind  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Cullen,  indeed^  yvMS 


*  Prtct.  of  Phys,  Vol  !▼.  Sect.  ccXLVii. 
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aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  even  admits  it     '^  Such  a   Class  III. 
atate  of  the  system",  says  he,  "  seems  often  to  arise  and  ^^*^^' 
subsist  for  some  time  without  the  apparent  inflammation  Inflamma- 
of  any  particular  part;  but  such  a  state  of  .the  system  ^°°^ 
renders  it  lik^  that  a  spasm  may,  at  tiie  same  time,  q^jij^    ^ 
readily  arise  in  any  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  a  par- 
ticular inflammation  be  there  produced.  It  does,  however, 
appear,  also,  that  the  general  diathesis  frequently  arises 
from  inflammation  begun  in  a  particular  part."* 

Now  this  is  not  only  to  admit  the  difficulty  but  to  fall 
prostrate  before  it  It  is  to  admit  what  at  once  settles  the 
entire  question.  The  cause  and  the  efiect  are  made  to 
change  places:  and  the  phlogistic  diathesis  is  as  broadly 
stated  to  originate  from  inflammation  in  a  particular  part, 
as  inflammation  in  a  particular  part  is  stated  to  originate 
in  the  phlogistic  diathesis. 

But,  secondly,  this  hypothesis  seems  not  only  to  be  A|/^|"" 
chargeable  with  incongruity,  but  to  be  directly  at  va-  common 
nance  with  the  ordinary  train  of  phenomena  by  which  ^f  moment 
inflammation  is  accompanied.  That  the  habit  here  al-  mado^' 
luded  to  under  the  nam^  of  diathesis  phlogistica  exists, 
and  that  very  frequently,  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  and 
Dr,  CuUen  has  very  lucidly  described  what  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  it  **  It  seems  probable",  says  he,  ^*  that  the 
diathesis  phlogistica  consists  in  an  increased  tone  or 
contractility,  and  perhaps  in  an  increased  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  system" ; — *^  it 
appears  most  commonly  in  persons  of  the  most  rigid 
fibres^.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  found  by  every  one  who 
investigates  the  subject,  that  so  far  from  this  being  the 
habit  of  body  in  which  inflammation  is  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with,  it  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  more  rarely 
than  in  many  others.  That  it  occurs  in  it  at  times  is 
unquestionable,  for  inflammation  under  some  form  or 
other  occurs  in  habits  of  every  kind  :  but  if  we  look  for 
specimens  of  larger  or  smaller  inflammation,  of  deep- 
seated  or  superficial,  nay,  even  of  suppurative  or  ulcera- 

— I —         -       — 
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tive^  we  shall  meet  with  them,  if  I  mistake  not»  far  more 
generally  in  oonatitutions  marked  by  mobile  and  irritable 
than  by  firm  and  rigid  fibres ;  in  habits  characletised  tyr 
atonic  rather  than  by  entonic  action.  It  is  not  till  th^ 
constitution  has  been  broken  down,  and  the  liyer  ren- 
dered feeble  and  torpid  by  the  influence  of  a  tFppical 
sun,  that  hepatitis  makes  its  appearance  in  its.  ordinary 
course  of  attack ;  phthisis  occurs  in  relaxed  and  delicate, 
and  not  in  hardy  and  robust  firames :  psoas  abscess,  pe- 
ritonseal  inflammation,  struma,  and  those  vast  foi^mations 
of  pus  which  are  sometimes  found  in  parabysmic  tqmours 
or  physconies,  for  the  most  part  follow  the  same  track ; 
while  the  best,  if  not  the  only  remedy  for  the  innumera*- 
ble  host  of  erythematic  inflammations,  whether  erysipe- 
latous, gangrenous,  or  vesicular,  pernio  or  intertrigp^  i^ 
to  raise  the  part  or  the  constitution  to  that  scale  of  vigoi^ 
the  reduction  of  which  is  well  known  to  form  a  common 
predisposition  to  all  of  them.  That  there  may  exist 
such  a  condition  of  body  as  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
or  a  predisposition  to  inflammatory  action  o£  some  kind 
or  other,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  or  established 
habit,  or  some  controlling  accident,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  such  a  diathesis  cannot  be  made  synonymous  wijth 
the  phlogistic  diathesis  as  described  by  Dn  CuUen,  un« 
less  there  be  but  one  kind  of  inflammation,  and  that  sudi 
an  inflammation  as  has  a  natural  and  necessary  relation 
to  the  eutony  and  rigidity  of  fibre  which  is  here  pre- 
supposed. 

The  little  that  we  know  upon  the  subject  may,  per* 
haps,  be  comprised  in  a  few  words :  the  standard  of  firm 
health  is  the  best  guard  against  inflammations  of  eyety 
kind,  or  the  state  in  which  a  man  is  least  susceptive  of 
them ;  and  a  deviation  in  either  direction,  whether  to- 
wards a  habit  of  entony  or  of  atony,  capacifies  him  for 
breeding  them.  But  it  does  not  capacify  him  equaQy : 
for  in  the  latter  case  they  are  produced  iar  more  easily 
and  generally  than  in  the  former.  In  fibrous  entony,  ol>- 
struction  appears  to  take  place,  and  inflammation  to  fol- 
low, from  an  increased  tendency  to  contraction  and  rigi- 
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dity  in  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  arteries  generall  j,  and    Clam  hi. 
an  actual  contraction  in  those  of  the  part  affected;  in  p^^^ 
oonieqnence  of  which  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  dhni*  infitmm». 
nishedy  and  the  blood,  though  urged  by  a  stronger  im*  ^^*' 
petus  from  behind,  works  onward  with  less  freedom  than 
usual.     In  fibrous  atony,  obstructicm  takes  place  from  ^"  ^°  ■*<'°>^ 
the  relaxed  and  yielding  state  of  the  vessels  which  admit 
grosser  corpuscles  of  the  blood  than  what  naturally  be- 
long to  them,  and  thus  become  accessary  to  the  error 
loci  of  the  Boerhaavian  school.    But  a  mere  error  loci 
is  not  sufficient  for  inflammation ;  since  the  erratic  cor- 
puscles are  readily  forced  back,  or  pass  diagonally  into 
larger  vessels  from  the  numerous  anastomoses  that  pre- 
fBil  in  the  arterial  system.     Of  this  we  have  a  pertinent  lUustnted. 
example  in  the  red  suffusion  which  frequently  takes 
place  in  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye ;  which  is  often 
sn  effect  of  weakness  alone,  is  unaccompanied  with  heat 
or  pain,  and  consequently  with  inflammation,  and  per- 
haps passes  off  by  the  next  day.     In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  relaxed  state  of  fibres  and  the  error  loci  before  us, 
there  must  be  something  of  that  irritability  which  is  so 
frequently  an  attendant  upon  relaxed  and  mobile  organs, 
and  which  produces  spasmodic  and  contractile  action  in 
a  far  higher  degree,  though,  perhaps,  in  irregular  fluxes 
and  refluxes,  than  any  habitual  firmness  or  rigidity  of 
fibre  does  at  any  time. 

And  as  in  weak  parts  or  habits  a  peculiar  suscepti*  '"  ^}^  > 
bility  of  irritation  seems  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  in  the  J^ptiw. 
production  of  inflammation,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  iHy  of  irrl- 
equally  necessary  in  the  opposite  state  of  excessive  firm-  ^"°"' 
ness  and  rigidity  of  fibre;  since  this  also,  as  just  observed, 
will,  at  times,  continue  for  years  without  giving  rise  to 
any  inflammation  whatever,  and  seems  equally  to  de- 
mand an  exciting  accessary.     And  hence  the  real  in- 
flammatory or  phlogistic  diathesis,  constituting  however 
a  remote,  more  properly  than  a  proximate  cause,  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in. increased  irritability  of  the  living 
fifate  rather  than  in  an  increased  rigidity  and  vigour. 

The  great  difiiculty  in  the  subject  is  that  of  recon-  ^^j^*^ 
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^^!!^^    Mtv^r  siwe  the  ovdinary  eftot  ^f  incnasad;  aiibrial 
Tfltebwitfa  iftetion  ieetns  to  be  that  of  an  iacteased  eontinoliii^iai]^ 
tonsdqwatly  a  dimiaisbfld  diameter  oE  the  nft  iJtdd  jntuwifr 
wUeb  would  Uad^toatftesLtenuationvnithartdiaiiianiJiB^ 
ki^moDlofi  the  inflasied  part    And  >bence(th  i&MGtlf^ 
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fdbrwmhhttiflifcqftblood.can  produce  no  sach  ^feot»>    It^  a^T^TaT 
•flatonilxteifapGnLtoTQ  is  M^  of  Falnreaheit,  and,  hofirever  hicniMcd 


^3«iify  d)e  joodglssted.  It  oatisot  %ithoat  some  ^ther  ^*» 
•ttfB^igBp  ^e:fiisth  a  heat'  of  9&^  or  100^    In  the  exer- 
ocise  ^i^aUfinfigisr>u]nmng  the  increased  heat  produced 
aia  th^BWBish  bf  ii>cr«ased  attfam^aad  iotfar  firom  bdng 
I^faalirf^nDrassedacitedittltttion  of  bloody  the  beat  eonti- 
iaiodsitd^aagafeiitias'tbe  Uoody  in  oonjunotbii  wMt  the 
":>dthardtowtycif4h^  <wdy»  contiaqes  tt>diminisb>  TheiKire'  tndpuBw 
I'AMitof  if«atnii9'a9cMbed  ttf  thb  diSMDttoiu    Bat  distenr  ■^'^°^* 
ztronjmiv^sselsllor'DiganfrOf  any  kind  that  ar^  in  a  state 
ijc£r«iamtioa/ aM'p<isse9s  Ihde  oontractilhyy  pnodnces  no 
>pm'Mib  soiehess  even  When  carried  td  an^xtDcme: 
while  in  the  case  before  us  these  symptoms,  as  jast  ob- 
-oofafdy  ahb^r. themselves  fra»  the  flfsty-and  am  even 
fiiiiost  iieaara'^hen  the  dittetitionr  is  least  of  alL 
g'iofivi^idA^denlly  of  these  objeetiMs,  bach'the'exist- 
J^aij^tcmries  and  the  treatmenc  of  iaflannnation  scemiar 
tjiieUBixto  cobeidewiih  the  ideaof  rsdundaiit  than  of  de- 
bAolcp^factioMr;  and  thecase  upon  this  point  is  put  so  can- 
.idiOlyifay  $>r.  Bostodk  that  the^  reader  will  thank  me  Ibr 

sat;atteafihg'  lii^  irords  for  my  ami.  ^AU  those  circom-  Other  ob- 
nrbtkfaw'^jjSays  he,  ^<  which  we  are  usually  in  the  habit  ^S^S^l^ 
^3ofi'icomideririg  as 'StHQulams  excite  inflammation;  and  ,    .    .J 
-JsdapM  tiMDSaaie  idfibct  is  bvMght  about',  by  sedatives  >or  .. ) 

ol^oil^ityiaf  athbra  pewerftii  ^pemtton,  stU'^  can'ge-  ' 
-dB^ally^paftaive  the  exist^ce  of  what  has  been,  tented 
boA-fdlion^^wliteh'  is  the  immedtatopreeursor  of  the  change 
t^Mctb^ist^ter of tlMr4;iT0alat!lo&.  In  the saaoe  way  there- 
}>diedifaaibr  inflammation  appear  to  lae  to  be  more  adi^t- 
2';adit«ttfeapKyte  or  (Vdisv^iaii  excess  than  a  defisct  of  ;vital 
energy,  aa  for  this  purpose,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstancesy  we  always  ^I^piy  either  direct  or  indirect 
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tives,  md  find  stimulants  to  be  as  injuricnis  as  the 
ethers  ate  beneficial.  For  these  considerations  I  am 
induced  to  recur  to  the  former  idea  of  increased  action 
being  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  or  at  least 
as  being  essential  to  it,  and  to  inquire  whether  there  be 
no  correct  method  of  combining  a  state  of  increased  a^ 
tion  with  distention  of  the  Tessels."* 

In  thd  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  Dr.  Bostock  observes 
that  the  distention  must  be  produced  by  an  obstruction  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  he  suggests  that  the  cause  of 
such  obstruction  may  be  derived  either  from  the  con- 
tained fluid,  or  the  containing  vessels.  The  first  be 
seems  to  think  may  be  produced  by  an  actual  increase  of 
fibrin  or  a  greater  tendency  in  its  usual  proportion  to 
coagulate,  occasioned  by  the  inflammatory  scAaa  itself; 
or  by  some  new  arrangement  in  respect  of  the  sangui* 
neous  globules  so  that  they  may  coalesce  or  be  more 
strongly  attracted  together.  And  the  second  may  spring 
from  a  relaxation  in  the  minute  arteries  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  vigour  of  their  contraction  so  as  to  adf 
mit  the  fibrin  and  the  globules  of  the  Uood  into  vessels 
which  have  hitherto  been  impervious  to  them,  where 
tk^y  must  necessarily  become  impacted  firom  die  vis  a 
tergo  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  decreasing  diameter  of 
the  minuter  vessds  opened  into  on  the  other. 

Future  experiments  and  inquiries  may  find  no  small 
degree  of  truth  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sug- 
gestions. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  increase 
of  action  by  no  means  necessarily  imports  increase  of 
strength,  and  that  the  motific  or  contractile  power  oom* 
municated  to  the  muscular  fibres  never  flows,  even  in  a 
state  of  health,  in  a  continuous  or  interrupted  tenonr, 
but  with  an  alternation  of  jets  and  pauses.  Upon  this 
subject  we  shall  treat  at  some  length  when  examining 
the  morbid  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  in  the 
Proem  to  that  class  as  under  severd  of  its  subdivisions, 
particularly  the  genus  clonus  or  clonic  spasm  f ;  where 
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we  sball  sbovr  that  in  weakly  hidbitSf  in  which  a  morUd   Claw  iil 
increase  of  i»erTou»  nctioa  must  frequently  take  placet  the   puo^acft 
more  violent  the  jet  and  consequently  the  contractile  e&  loflamoMk. 
fisct  that  ensues,  the  more  prolonged  and  complete  the  ,^ 
alt«pnating  pause,  and  conaequently  the  relaxation  in  the  tnedon  of 
same  fibre ;  exoq»ting  in  cases  of  rigid  or  entasUe  spasin»  ?/^'*^*'^ 
which  will  be  explained  in  its  prcqier  place.     And  hence  conUnuout 
the  very  fact  o£  increased  contraction  paves  the  way  for  ^^"^^  •^ 
a  subsequent  and  alternating  dilatation,  and  this  too  in  ^uu$. 
proportion  to  the  violence  that  the  contvaction  exhibits ;  Such  paiues 
since  the  stream  of  nervous  power,  thus  communicated  ^o^fjjjjj^ 
by  jeta  from  the  sensorial  fountain,  is  expended  inatan*'  prolonged 
taneonsly  and  before  the  next  supply  an ives.  This  must  ^^ebmu!^ 
be  the  result  in  all  cases  €i  inflammation,  whether  tb^  tedorgant; 
part  affected,  or  the  whole  constitution,  be  in  a  state  of 
afiony  pr  of  entony.    But  as  we  have  already  shown  that  ^^^  more 
inflammation  far  more   generally  takes  place  in  the  ^^Tuoaof 
fi»rmer  than  in  the  latter;  and,  aa  we  have  shown  abo^  inflamed 
that  the  capillary  vessels  in  which  inflammation  seems  ^^jv^ 
to  commence,  are  endowed  with  a  fair  higher  proportkw  vesaeu  pe- 
of  contractile  power  than  the  larger  arteries,  it  muat  bi*'  f^^^y  *u^ 
low  that  the  morbid  irregularity  of  action  which  exists  iacrcuedd- 
of  neeessity  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  by  sikA  ^^S^kv^ 
sadden  and  akemate  exhausticms  of  coolraotile  power. 


and  consequently  such  intervening  periods  of  rest  and 
rdaxation,  must  lay  a  fonndation  Sat  distention ;  the 
posterior  current  of  blood  now  rushing  forwards  almost 
without  resistance  into  the  inilsmed  part;  where,  also^ 
it  must  accumulate,  as,  in  the  same  vessels^  beyond  the 
inflamed  limit,  there  is  no  such  morbid  rest  and  relaxar 
tion,  and  consequently  a  continuance  of  the  uniform  re- 
sistance of  a  healthy  state.  And  wh»  to  these  facts  we  ]^^|^' 
add  also  the  necessary  intermission  of  the  globular  and  >oiv«d. 
larger  corpuscles  of  blood  into  vessels  whose  ordinaiy 
diameter  is  too  small  to  receive  them^  we  can  be  no 
longer  at  a  moment^ s  loss  to  aooount  for  the  jdia&nomena 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  inflamed  vessels  and  a  dbten- 
tbn  of  the  inflamed  part. 

Concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  inflamiQation,  how-  Remote 
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etter,  there  is  j<et  much  to  be  unraveUM:  Of  its  r«»icHe 
causes  and  a  few  of  its  laws,  we  are  in  sotn^  de^ee  better 
informed.  The  remote  causes  may  be  contempkted 
under  the  three  following  divisions : 

First,  some  accidental  violence  applied  to  a  patt,  so  as 
to  make  a  wound  or  bruise  from  which  it  cannot  reoav^i' 
except  by  the  process  of  inflammation,  or  which,  at  least, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  such  a  process. 

Secondly,  some  irritation  which  does  not  destroy -tfate 
texture  of  the  part,  but  merely  its  natural  aidioli;  as 
pressare,  heat,  cold,  blisters,  pungent  applieatioiu,  and 
often  fevers  of  every  kind. 

Thirdly,  a  particular  disposition  to  inflammation, 
founded,  perhaps,  as  we  have  just  observed,  in  an  irrita- 
bility in  the  morbid  part  itself,  and  which  w6  often  be^ 
hold  in  constitutions  of  the  best  state  of  health ;  tdfotd^ 
ing  proof  that  the  general  habit  is  not,  in  such  cases, 
concerned  in  the  morbid  change.  Inflammations  from 
any  of  these  causes  will,  however,  partake  of  the  diarac- 
ter  of  the  constitution ;  and  hence  proceed  kindly  or 
unkindly,  aocordlng  as  the  constitution  is  in  a  diseased 
or  a  healthy  condition.  Yet  the  general  principle  of  in- 
flammation in  the  same  in  aU ;  for  we  can  only  contem- 
plate it  as  a  remedial  process,  an  instinctive  efibrt,  or  ex- 
ertion of  the  vis  medicatrix  natnrsB,  to  bring  about  a  re- 
instatement of  the  parts  nearly  to*  their  natural  functions. 
'  Yet,  though  inflammation  is  uniformly  the  same  in  its 
principle,  it  often  differs  widely  in  its  mode  of  action, 
and  consequently  in  its  result;  for  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  constitution,  and  es- 
pedally  where  it  is  extensive,  according  as  the  constitu- 
ti6n  is  healthy  or  unhealthy,  so  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
ttifflammation  and  the  diversity  of  its  progress. 

Healthy  inflammation  consists  probal%  of  one  kind 
alone,  and  is  no  farther  divisible  than  into  difierent 
idages  of  a'restorative  action,  the  eflect  of  an  instinctive 
stimulus  rather  than  of  morbid  irritation.  Unhealthy  in- 
flammation consists  of  many  species,  for  numberless  are 
the-^seases  that  afiect  the  health  of  the  constitution ;  and 
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cpoaeqeentl^  that  oiay  iiUluaiice  the  charaeter  of  the  in-   jCum  UL 
49wmtiaib  by  fiuperadding  pecttliarilies  or  specific  Ac^  p^i^loi^' 
Horn  at  it^own :  though  it  is  often. affected  also  by  the  inflann*. . 
particular  condition  of  the  part  in  which  the  iaiamma^  ^°°^ 
tipu  tak^  pl^e*    And  hence  it  is  no  unooiBinoa  thing  lUiutnted. 
fi¥>^«?tiqviW  parts  to  run  iato:particular  inflammationa 
yi^th^  obaracter  of  which  the  ooostitution  has  little  con« 
oern;  suck  aSi  those  that  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
sl^y  {>0ir^6u}ariy  the  erysipelatous^  as  they  are  common- 
]y  butriHOt  quite  correctly  denominated*  and  whidi  we 
$Ml.pr4Si9iilly  have  to  desccibe  under  the  .name  of  eiyr 
sipelatous  erythema. 

niSimploov  healthy  inflamooatioi:! is  eapahle  of  pc0duc-  Thtm^i, 
UlgS^iree  fUl^r&Ekt  effects*  whii^fa*  where  the  whole  tak^  ^^  ^ 
p|#3e>healthilyi  foUow.  in  regular  order,  aod  coiastitute  healthy !», 
8^  ynnuy  stages^  These  aveadheaionpr  the  partainQamedj  a^y^^°' 
suppunition,  and  ulceration ;  to  which  three  different  e£«  •uppun^ 
feeta  Ajfc*  I^kwAer  has  given  the  naiaes  of  the^adhesive»  ukemdve. 
thei9uppurelive><  and  the. ukecative  inflammation* 

.  Th»rte>.isi  good  reason: for  this  diyiaioii  i»to  di&rent  ^<x^  f^- 
heads ; .  for  altfapi^  where  the  whoki  rtiJie  place  hediibt  t^phtiog"" 
ilyik'tfa«^;jGsiUow.in  the  order  tiow  enuoienitedi  yefcrthe  i^uocler)  . 
wh^.donot  always  take  plane  either  leakbilyior  ueh  efife^uas^ 
healthily;  nor  is  the  order. thus  enumerated  iaei/<eryiii'*  •omftoy 
stance  elAended  to.    For  pusp  as  we  shall  hate  oceasioii  ltag«i.^'^ 
to  observe  more  largely  hereafter^  is  often  produced  wfaara 
there  i&  no  adhesive  inflammation ;  and  ulceration,  where 
ther^  is  neitiier  adhesion  nor  suppuration :  while  oocasi* 
OBa%  «tbe  suppurative  and  adhesive  inflammations  t&ke 
place  (Simultaneously;  the  former  being  hurried  on  be* 
fbre.tiie  other  has  completed  its  own  bounds,  as  is  often 
ibe  case  in  peritoneal  inflammation  after  child^birdi.  The 
degree  of  violence  alao  with  which  the  inflammation  odm* 
mences,.  prodnees  a  considerable,  influence  upon  these  ..  m 

points ;  and  the  nature  of  the  parts  themselves  still  mori^  '^  !\'' 

'   iWitb  the  nature  of  the  parts  that  constitute  the  chief 
flelde  of  inflammation,  it  is  of  high  importance  that  we    .      ,    . 
sWuld  milkecuiBelvea  d^ply;acqnainted  from. tbe^. first* 
that  w^vmay  be^  able  to  detertniiie  eoneemiog  the.  pacti* 
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Gular  coarse  the  inflammfttion  is  likely  to  nm,  and  regit* 
late  our  treatmeilt  accordingly.  And  it  is  of  still  &r-« 
ther  importance  that  this  subject  should  be  attended  to 
oa  the  present  occasion,  because  it  is  on  this  distinction 
of  partS)  producing  a  natural  tendency  to  distinct  in* 
flamniations,  that  the  genera  of  the  order  before  us  are 
principally  constructed. 

'  The  whole  of  the  obserrations  of  Mr.  Hunter  upoo 
this  interesting  point  are  entitled  to  the  most  patient 
study,  and  cannot  be  too  closely  conmitted  to  aaemoiy. 
In  the  present  place  I  can  only  remark,  that,  in  treating 
of  inflammation,  he  divides  the  body  into  two  parts: 
firsdy,  the  circumscribed  cavities,  organs,  and  cellalar 
membrane  which  connects  them ;  and,  secondly,  the  opit- 
lets  of  the  body,  commonly  called  mucous  membranoB, 
as  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  alimentary  canal,  and  snntiar 
orgUis*  He  distributes  inflammatory  aflections,  as  I 
hove  just  observed,  into  three  sorts,  adhesive,  suppura- 
tive, and  ulcerative.  Adhesive  inflammation  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  former  of  the  above  two  parts  of  the  body, 
%§bere  they  are  deepig  seated;  and  appears  intended  to 
take  place  fbr  the  purpose  of  preventing  suppuration. 
It  applies,  therefore,  peculiarly  to  that  genus  of  the  pre* 
sent  order  which  we  shall  denominate  emprbsMa,  and 
which  will  embrace  the  visceral  organs,  allowing  for  one 
or  two  deceptions  that  are  occasionally  interposed.  Sup- 
purative inflammation  belongs  chiefly  to  the  same  division 
of  parts  placed;  near  the  sarfaee  ;  and  oonsequentiy  applies 
to  the  two  genera  here  denominated  pfiLEGMONie  and 
FicmA,  embracing  small  cutaneous  abscesses  of  various 
kinds.  The  ulcerative  inflamknaticm  belongs  chiefly  to 
theseoond  order  of  parts,  as  the  mucous  and  serous  mem^ 
branes  and  outlets ;  and  hence  appties  principally*  to  the 

gOSUS  XKTTHEMA,  Or  IS^FLAMMATORT  BLTOk  ;  ofteil»  iMlt 

improperly,  called  erysipelas,-  which  is  an  exantfaem  or 
eruptive  fever,  accompanied  with  erythema^  It  also  ap- 
plies to  tiist  peculiar  inflammation  which  chidracteriaes 
the  whidoe,  and  will  be  found  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment under  the  genus^  phltsis.    Deep-seated  suppura- 
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tive  inflamiDations  and  abscesses  cannot  well,  be  placed  in    Cum  III. 
either  of  the  genera  we  have  thus  far  noticed ;  and  have  p^^^c^* 
a  claim  to  be  considered  by  themselves.    They  are  hence .  luflammA- 
included  in  the  genus  afostema,  with  which  the  order  ^^^ 
will  be  found  to  open. 

In  circumscribed  cavities,  where  from  a  peculiarity  of  ^f  ^«^*^" 
constitution,  or  the  peculiar  nature  or  degree  of  excite*  why. 
ment,  an  inflammation  is  deflected  from  its  common  ten- 
dency to  produce  adhesion ;  we  often  find  it  run  on  with 
great  rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  cavity  to  another, 
till  the  whole  becomes  affected*     We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  this  in  inflammation  of  the  perito* 
itteum*;  and  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice  it 
in  psoas  abscess  f  and  acute  rheumatism.    And  we  may 
hence  account  for  the  alarming  progress  of  the  stfne 
morbid  action  when  it  attacks  the  surface  of  arteries  or 
veins,  from  an  accidental  wound,  as  in  venesection,  from 
true  aneurism,  or  from  any  other  cause;  of  which  acute  . 
rheumatism  seems,  at  least,  occasionally  to  be  one.  The 
French  writers,  who  have  studied  the  subject  with  con* 
siderable  attention^  are  disposed  to  regard  these  inflam- 
mations as  in  many  instances  idiopathic^  and  havedistin- 
giiished  the  former  by  the  name  oi  artbritis^*    But  I  Arteritis. 
am  not  aware  of  their  Slaving  hitherto  been  found  to 
occur  otherwise  than  as  concomitants  or  sequences  of 
other  affi^tions. 

The  inflammation  of  veins,  by  some  writers  called  Phlebitis; or 
PHLEBITIS,  has  of  late  occupied  more  attention  than  ^j^f^^^^ 
that  of  axteries*    It  is  occasionally  a  result  of  an  irri-  Accidental 
tated  varix,  and  especially  where  such  varix  has  under*  ^^^* 
gone  the  operation  of  removal,  as  we  shall  further  ob- 
serve when  treating  of  this  complaint  $:  it  has  also  oc- 
casionally followed  on  venesection  where  the  knoet  has 
been  affected  with  rust  or  some  other  irritant :  and  es- 

*  *  CL  m.  Ord.  X.  Gen*  it*  Spec,  hk  p.  SS9. 

f  CLm.  Ord.li.  Gen.!.  Specxb 

I  See  Enecia  Cauma,  CL  xu.  Ord.  i.  Gen.  it.  Spec  i.  p.  816.— as  also  Ar- 
throsia  Acuta,  CL  iii.  Ord.  u.  Gen.  ui.  Spec,  i.*— and  CL  lu.  Ord.  it.  Gen.  i« 
'Spec.  If.  Bxangh  Varix. 

I  CI.  ni.  Ord,  iv.  Gen.  ii.  Spec.  u. 
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Phkgotici.'  ^^  '^^^  ^^  A  ^^^^  ^^  morbid  irritability.    And  it  has 
Infhmtna.     sometimes  occurred  where  no  distinct  cause  could  be  a^ 
^°^  signed  either  during  life  or  on  dissection  afterwards* 

^^^^  ^  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  for  the  most  part  altogether 
these  by        impossible,  to  trace  an  hiflammation  of  a  vein  or  artery 
by  external  signs ;  for  although,  in  the  former,  there  is 
sometimes  a  red  streak  or  two  accompanying  the  gene^ 
ral  pain  and  swelling  of  the  limb,  and  in  the  latter  a 
more  rapid  pulsation  or  throbbing,  and  in  both  a  line 
of  hardness  like  that  of  a  cord ;  yet  in  tbtioos  canes 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  found,  and  consequently  dbey 
cannot  be  regarded  as  pathognomic  criteria.    And  on 
this  account  the  author  has  allotted  no  distinctive  place 
or  name  to  these  affections  in  the  course  of  his  classifi- 
cation ;  as  feeling  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  an 
empty  display,  and  a  verbal  subdivision  unattended  with 
EzempiiSed.  any  real  use*     In  a  striking  case  which  proved  fiual,  de* 
scribed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  the  disease  was  so  little  indi-* 
cated  by  either  the  general  or  local  symptoms  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected,  and  was  only  ac- 
cidentally discovered  on  a  post-obit  examination.    Al 
the  time  when  the  symptoms  were  most  afj^^ravated  and 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  death,  when  the  swel- 
ling had  extended  up  the  arm,  and  the  pulse  was  at  190, 
the  limb  had  an  uniform  appearance,  the  intumescence  a 
defined  margin,  <<  but  still  without  mudi  redness,  hea^ 
or  pain,  unless  in  a  point  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  on  con- 
siderable pressure,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  elbow.^  *  A 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  precise  fiict  could  have  made 
little  or  no  difference,  nor*ever  can  do  so,  in  the  mode  q( 
treatment;  which  must  uniformly  be  founded  upon  the 
general  process  for  diffuse  inflammation,  whether  mora 
or  less  complicated  in  its  range. 
infltimDa^         It  ig  on  this  account  that  Dr.  Duncan  has  rather  cfao* 
t^BM,       sen  to  regard  such  wide-spreading  phlogoses,  whether 


•  Cue  of  «n  Inflamed  Vein,  Trans.  Medieo-Chir.  Soc.Bda.  Vol.  b  p.  441;. 
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of  Tefns,  ftscis,  tendods,  or  lymphatics,  as  mere  modifi-    CtA^a  III. 
c«l6ns  of  what  he  has  specifically  called  «Dif!iise  In-  ^^^^^ 
flflmmadon  ofAe  Cellular  Texure'**,  which,  m  truth,  lnikmin». 
18-^' almost  every  instance,  more  or  less  affected,  and  in  ****"• 
nfamy-HistanceSfWtlii  an  ulceration  that  knows  no  bounds.  ^^,  ^ 
P^ilps  this  may  be  to  generalize  rather  too  much,  and  Duncan's 
etpeK^eSfyin  the  case  of  that  very  singular  and  more  de-  ^'^"i' 
fiirikii  '^ddscrijltion  of  inflammation  which  takes  place  from  of  ceiiukr 
cAiAEig^  absorbed'  by  a  sorfe  or  wounded  part  in  dis-  ^^^' 
8«ttitig,"aAd  which  Ae  present  Author  will  be  found  muchgeoe- 
thlMferfe  td  have  separated  for  a  particular  investigation  '^*«d- 
uMk  the  name  of  erythjema  andtamicumf;  but  he  is  JJ^cklSn^ 
w€B  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  even  this  distinc-  eryiema 
tidh*  and  of  the  tendency  there  is  for  the  diffuse  kind  Of  •«*<'"°i««»- 
iaBmatttrBthn  we  are  now  considering  to  run  into  every 
foi^, 'exhibit  every  variety  of  combination,  be  conjoined 
wlft»  ivery  type  of  fever,  and  productive  of  every  diver- 
sitj^  of  danger,'  f\tom  the  pecuHatity  of  the  general  or 
fthe'lbtol  cohsdtUtJon,  the  influence  of  the  patieiilfs  habit 
of  Ills,  or  some  other  incidental  predisponent  of  con- 
oomitaiiit      - 

Ibflaiiimation,  therefore,  is  influenced  by  the  nature  (^  Mamma- 
the|ALrtin  which  it  takes  place.    H  is  also,  as  we  have  f^raa^ed 
alreadjT  observed,  equally  influenced  by  tb6  nirttrfe'of  ^'»t«c*«- 
the'  consftitntion  itself;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  irifluehced  by  uiddenu. 
ih6  nature  of  the  remote  cause.    And  we  may  add,  that,  Notchanged 
where  the  inflammation  is  regulated  by  the  constitution,  |>y.jp««*c 
and  the  Constitution  itself  is  healthy,  specific  irritants  will  sound  ha- 
nolf  change  the  nature  of  the  inflaihmation,  but  only  de-  **•» 
terDdine  its  sitaaticm,  extent,  duration,  or  some  oAer  ^{[[j^^ 
peetfliinr  property.    But  where  the  eonstitntion  is  un^  unhealthy 
heaMhy^  or  predisposed  to  any  particular  nnorbid  action^  IJ^^ 
as  that  ^r  erysipdas,  putrid  fever,  or  plague  (ibr  some  imtante 
individuals  receive  even  the  plague  much  more  readBy  <fc>°>^^«^ 
than  otilen),  as  soon  as  the  specific  tiros  is  eonHniiniM' 

cated,  the  disease  ^11  degenerate  into  a  mixture  tf  boch^ 

■  I      » ■<  I   ■«- ■ .— ■'  —      I    1.1  •    11    , 

*  ffi^  of  an  InflaiiMd  Vein,  Trana.  Medioo-Chir.  Soc..£diiir  Vol  u  ^U%. 
Sto.  1884. 
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and  discover  its  double  source ;  it  will  give  proof  that  a 
specific  ii^mmatioii  has  been  set  down  upon  a  consti- 
tution of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  will  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both*  In  consequence  of  which,  the  specific  proper- 
ties will  by  no  means  be  so  distinct  or  well  ficnrmed  as  if 
they  were  to  appear  in  a  sound  and  untainted  constitution. 
Thus,  if  the  constitution  have  a  susceptibility  to  be- 
come putrid,  and  the  small-pox  attack  it,  the  indBamma- 
tio0  will  be  that  of  the  small-pox  combined  with  the  cod- 
stitutional  tendency  to  putrescency;  which  will  so  fair 
affect  the  action  of  the  small-pox  as  to  interfere  with  the 
specific  difference  of  its  inflammation.  In  consequence 
of  which,  the  pustules  will  spread,  but  not  suppikrate, 
and  assume  a  livid  hue,  and  perhaps  prove  &tal ;  while 
if  another  person  possessing  an  nncorrupt  and,  so  to 
speak,  unbiassed  constitution,  be  inoculated  even  with 
this  mixed  virus,  the  variolous  principle  will  separate  it- 
self from  the  principle  with  which  it  is  combined,  im- 
prove with  the  improvement  of  the  new  soil,  and  yield 
a  crop  of  genuine  and  unadulterated  pustules. 

In  like  manner  vaccination  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
specific  preservative  against  the  small-pox.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  that  the  small-pox 
is  caught  and  makes  its  appearance  many  years  after 
vaccination  has  been  resorted  to,  and  performed  widi  all 
possible  circumspection.  And  it  generally  happens  in 
such  cases,  though  not  always,  that  a  mixed  or  hybrid 
disease,  a  sort  of  degenerate  small-pox  of  a  milder  cha- 
tacter  than  the  true,  is  hereby  produced* 

The  remarks  just  laid  down  wiU  famish  «s  with  a 
clear  and  sufficient  clue  to  these  singular  and  interesting 
facts.  Some  persons  have  a  peculiar  predisposition  to 
smaU-pox,  which  is  by  no  means  easily  eradicated,  and 
&r  less  so  than  in  others.  Vaccination,  which  perma- 
nently counteracts  the  predisposition  among  mankind  in 
j;eneral,  does  bot  permanently  counteract  it  here.  It  in- 
troduces a  new  but  less  rooted  diathesis,  and  the  former 
is  ratlier  suppressed  than  extirpated.  In  process  of 
time  the  predisposition  revives,  re-acquires  its  anterioT 
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lafloence.  and  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  wiih  var    C^as  ill. 
rioloua  contagion,  subjects  the  system  to  smalUpox.  But  ph^^^^l^c^' 
while  tlie  variolous  diathesis  is  thus  again  become  predo-  infltmiiMr 
minaat^  the  vaccine  diathesis  has  not  altogether  lost  its  ^^^ 
hold ;  and  the  disease,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  is  » 
mixed  product  of  both  causes  in  co-operation,  or  rather 
in  antagonism.    It  is  smaUrpox  raised  upon  a  constitu- 
tion not  jet  totally  liberated  from  the  influence  of  va&> 
cination ;  I  say,  "  not  yet  totally  liberated",  because  we 
occasionally  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  constitution, 
little  op&ti  to  the  impression  of  the  vaccine  disease,  even 
wh^i  first  cooununicated,  becomes  in  time  liberated  from 
its  influence  altogether,  and  receives  the  small*pox,  after 
vaccination,  as  freely  as  if  it  had  never  been  vaccinated, 
auKl  with  a  violence  that  proves  &tal  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  law  of  providence,  and  af-  Inflamm*^ 
fiords  An  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  in-  shows  a*^' 
stinctive  remecUal  power,  that  inflammation,  wherever  tendencv  to 
seated,  i^  always  more  violent  on  the  side  of  the  inflamed 
point  nearest  the  surface,  and  shows  a  constant  tendency 
to  work  its  way  externally  rather  than  internally.    This  J^^J^ed 
law  applies  equally  to  the  thorax,  to  the  abdomen,  and  ports. 
to  parts  which  lie  close  to  the  different  outlets  of  the 
body.    Thus,  if  an  inflammation  attapk  the  perttonseum 
ooviering  an  intestine,  and  adhesions  are  hereby  produ- 
ced between  the  two,  the  inflammatory  aotion  works  up- 
wanls  through  the  thick  walls  of  the  abdominal  musdest 
while  the  proper  coats  of  the  intestines  in  mopt  instances 
remain  sound.    This,  indeed,  is  not  always  the  case;  for 
the  inflammation  may  be  so  violent  as  to  pass  in  both  di- 
rections with  great  rapidily,  or  some  accidental  circomp* 
stance  may  force  it  inwardly ;  but  it  is  so  eommon  as 
to  form  ft  general  rule.    We  see  the  same  thing  in  the 
obstruction  of  the  natural  passage  of  the  tears  pividttcing 
a  fistula  lachrymalis ;  for  here  the  ulceration  pointe  exr 
temally  to  the  inner  an^  of  the  eye,  while  the  inside  of 
the  nosie  defends  itself  by  becoming  thidcer ;  so  much  so, 
in  many  cases,  as  to  block  up  the  cavity  of  the  nostril, 
and  puftdttce  inosculatioiM  with  (he  septi^D;  which  has 
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been  an  occasional  cause  of  fiuiare  in  the  usual  operation 
for  this  disease*.  We  even  find  that  if  an  abscess  form 
in  a  frontal  sinus  from  an  obstruction  in  its  duct,  the 
matter  will  rather  work  its  way  externally  through  the 
frontal  bone  than  descend  into  the  nose.  In  like  man- 
ner,  if  an  inflammation  attack  the  cellular  membrane 
on  the  outside  of  the  rectum  nei^r  the  anus,  although 
the  latter  be  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  part,  the  in- 
flammation will  extend  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock,  while 
the  gut  itself  is  often  but  litde  affected. 

For  the  same  reason  we  behold  eruptive  fevers  con- 
ducting the  specific  poisons  which  excite  them,  as  small- 
pox, measles,  rosalia,  or  scarlet  fever,  and  even  the  plague 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  rather  than  throwing 
them  on  parts  that  are  deep-seated  and  vital.  The  cancer 
is  said  to  form  an  exception ;  but  even  here  the  progress 
of  the  disease  towards  the  surface  is  quicker  than  its 
progress  towards  the  centre :  while  syphilis  exhibits 
something  of  a  similar  disposition  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree. 

It  appears  then  that  simple  or  healthy  inflammation  is 
a  remedial  process  for  restoring  a  part  to  soundness  when 
affected  by  a  morbid  impression  that  has  a  tendency  to 
injure  or  destroy  it :  and  that  the  first  stage  of  this  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  efiusion  of  a  coagulable  lymph,  which 
binds  the  weakened  organization  into  a  closer  bond  of 
union,  creates  new  vessels,  and  consequently  introduces 
new  life.  If  this  efibrt  do  not  succeed,  and  the  morbid 
action  still  continues  its  progress,  the  affected  part  dies 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  coagulable  lymph  which  has 
been  thrown  out,  and  introduced  jiew  vascularity  around 
it,  still  sets  a  boundary  to  the  destructive  career,  and 
prevents  it  from  spreading  into  the  neighbourhood,  or 
at  least  from  spreading  as  far  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 
When,  however,  a  part  is  thus  killed  or  destroyed,  it 
becomes  a  substance  foreign  to  the  body,  and  must  be 
removed,  and  have  its  place  supplied  by  a  formation  of 


*  8m  Huater  en  Blood,  Inflammatios,  &c.  Fart  u^  Chap.  ix. 
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new  living  matter.     The  process  of  suppuration,  which    Class  III. 
we  shall  explain  under  the  genus  apostema,  prepares  j^f^'jjj^' 
equally  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  matter  and  the  for«  Inflamma^ 
mation  of  that  which  is  to  fill  up  its  post     This,  how-  ^°"'* 
ever,  is  the  progress  of  healthy  inflammation  alone ;  for, 
as  already  observed,  in  unhealthy  inflammation  the  mor* 
bid  action  will  often  run  on  to  the  ulcerative  process  or 
last  stage  at  once ;  or  the  adhesive,  or  the  suppurative 
may  intermix  with  it ;  or  all  may  imperfectly  take  place 
together. 

In  attempting;  the  cure  of  inflammation,  our  first  en-  R«m«dial 
deavour  should  be  to  obtain  what  has  been  called  a  re-  p^^  . 
solution  of  the  general  enlargement ;  or,  in  other  words,  iu  import 
a  restoration  of  the  part  to  its  state  of  former  health, 
without  the  necessity  of  its  aointi  throufirh  the  entire  ranire 
of  the  inflammatory  process.     And  in  doing  this  we  are  tuempied. 
to  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  being  able  to  make  a 
new  impression  upon  the  part,  and  to  oppose  a  healthy 
or  remedial  to  an  unhealthy  and  mischievous  action. 
The  nature  of  the  cause  must  hence  be  sedulously  in- 
quired into,  for  till  this  is  ascertained  and  removed,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  resolution  can  take  place, 
and  where  we  can  speedily  accomplish  such  removal,  re- 
solution will  ofl;en  follow  spontaneously ;  for  the  animal 
economy  having  a  disposition  in  itself  to  discontinue  dis- 
eased action,  such  action  will  readily  subside  upcm  adi»« 
appearance  of  the  cause  that  maintains  it    And  hence 
by  taking  ofi^  the  venereal  action  by  the  use  of  mercury^ 
in  the  case  of  a  bubo,  the  inflammation  will  gradually 
cease,  provided  no  other  morbid  action  has  already  arisen  • 
and  united  itself  with  the  syphilitic. 

Resolution,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  atempted;  When  tp be 
for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  attempt  would  be  from. 
in  vain,  and  possibly  a  few  in  which  it  would  be  improper. 
It  is  not  to  be  attempted  in  accidents  where  there  is  a 
considerable  exposure  of  the  injured  part;  and  still  less 
in  accidents  where  the  part  has  been  killed  by  their  vio- 
lence :  for  in  these,  suppuration  is  the  first  natural  step 
to  a  cure,  and  we  cannot  prevent  it  if  we  would. 
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Class  III.       Where  inflammation  arises  from  a  morbid  predispo- 

iniio'otkmi    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  constitution,  and  belongs  to  the  description 

Inflamma-     which  has  been  called  critical,  there  is  some  doubt,  and 

^^^^  much  demand  for  circumspection :  and  in  this  case  reso- 

gulTbed        lotion  is  called  repulsion.     If  the  inflammation  be  reaUy 

from  repul-    a  concentration  of  the  constitutional  complaint,  which, 

'^°"'  by  being  driven  from  the  part  fixed  upon,  may  be  again 

difiused  over  the  entire  frame,  and  in  wmting  to  fasten 

on  some  other  part,  it  will  often  be  better  to  encourage 

its  stay.     But  the  determination  even  in  this  case  must 

be  subject  to  the  two  following  conditions :  first,  that  the 

inflammation  so  concentrated  will  readily  admit  of  a 

cure ;  and,  next,  that  the  part  on  which  it  fixes  is  not  of 

vital  importance;  for  otherwise  the  remedy  may  prove 

worse  than  the  disease. 

When  i-esolution  is  determined  upon,  independently 
of  removing  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  we  may  ad- 
vantageously follow  up  its  efiects  by  all  the  common  modes 
employed  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  particular  case.  The  undue  degree  of  action  may  be 
diminished  by  bleeding  and  purging;  the  distention  by 
local  applications  that  tend  to  contract  the  diameter  of 
the  vessels,  as  cold,  and  metallic  or  other  astringents; 
and  if  along  with  the  distention  there  should  be  great 
pain,  narcotics,  and  relaxants  will  generally  be  found 
useful  auxiliaries.  To  these  in  the  present  day  are  ofisn 
added  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  former  of  which  ope- 
rates by  lowering  the  action  of  the  vessels ;  the  latter  by 
giving  a  tendency  to  a  new  action.  The  nature  of  the 
case  must  determine  our  choice. 
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GENUS    I. 
APOSTEMA- 

LARGE,  SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION  IN  A  DEEP-SEAT^P 
ORGAN ;   PUS  COPIOUS  AND  CONFINED. 

The  term  apostema  is  Greek,  from  a^la-mfAij  "  discedo",     ^^'b 
^  abscedo", — whence  the  Latins  employed  abscessus,  to  thebaic 
express  the  same  general  idea.  Yet  they  did  not,  strictly  ^^"|2* 
speaking,  apply  either  abscessus  or  apostema  to  every  and  Latin 
suppurative  inflammation,  but  only  to  those  that  were  ^'^^^^ 
deep-seated,  and  oF  considerable  extent;  chiefly  indeed 
to  collections  of  pus  consequent  upon  fevers,  or  some 
previous  disorder  of  particular  parts,  especially  abdomi- 
nal diseases.     This  limitation  is  accurately  drawn  by 
Celsus  immediately  after  his  description  of  struma,  fu- 
Tunculus,  and  phyma.     ^  Sed  c&m  omnes  hi  nihil  nisi 
mimdi  abscessus  sint,  generate  nomen  trahit  latiiis  vitium 
ad  suppurationem  spectans.  Idque  ferd  fit  aut  post  febres, 
aut  post  dolores  partis  alicujus,  maximeque  eos  qui  ven- 
trem  infestarunt.*'  •     The  term  abscess  however,  which  H©w 
was  colloquially  used  in  a  loose  sense  in  the  time  of  Cel- 


sus, is  used  so  much  more  loosely  in  our  own  day,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  recall  it  to  its  precise  and  original 
meaning.   Yet  apostema  has  not  been  thus  generalized;  Apottema 
and  it  is  here,  therefore,  laid  hold  of  and  restrained  to  J* u?  wlier 
the  signification  expressed  in  .the  generic  definition ;  af-  meaning. 
ter  the  authority,  indeed,  of  Sauvages,  who  has  employed 
it  with  the  same  limitation. 

The  genus  apostema  in  the  arrangement  before  us  will 
be  found  to  include  five  species:  the  first  of  which  is  com- 

*  Lib.  ▼.  cap.  xxTin.  §  11. 
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AposteiM,    moD  to  most  fleshy  parts,  and  possesses  a  common  cha- 
Apoiteme.    YBicter;  while  the  remaining  four  are  distinguished  by 

some  peculiarity  of  character,  produced  by  a  peculiarity 

of  situation: 

1.  APOSTEMA  COMMUNE.  COMMON  APOSTEME. 

2.  PSOATICUM.         PSOAS  ABSCESS. 

3.   HEPATIS.  ABSCESS   OF  THE   LIVER. 

4. EMPYEMA.  LODGMENT  OF   MATTER   IN 

THE   CHEST. 
6. VOMICA.  VOMICA. 


SPECIES  I. 


APOSTEMA  COMMUNE, 
arommon  ayootome* 

INFLAMMATION  COMMON  TO  THE  FLESHY  PARTS  :  PAIN 
obtuse:  TUMOUR  SPREADING  EXTERNALLY:  TENDER 
TO  THE  TOUCH:  PUS  LAUDABLE:  READILY  INCARNING 
WHEN  OPENED. 

Gnr.  I.     In  whatever  part  an  aposteme  is  seated,  it  will  sometimes 

Somedni^    ^P^^  ^  ^  wonderful  extent,  and  be  loaded  with  a  pro- 

taketawid*  digious  weight  of  pus.    M.  Balme  gives  us  an  accomit 

'"^^         of  an  abscess  that  extended  through  the  whole  parietes 

of  the  chest  and  abdomen  on  one  side,  and  reached  from 

the  scapula  to  the  thigh*;  and  Hildanus  was  present, 

when,  upon  opening  a  patient  after  death,  twelve  pints 

of  pus  were  found  effused  from  a  visceral  aposteme  into 

the  cavi^  of  the  abdomen  f . 

Whence  Uiis      In  all  such  cases  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  that 

of  adhesion,  must  have  been  overshot  in  the  violence,  of 
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the  action,  or  from  some  other  cause,  and  the  suppurative     Osm.  I. 
and  ulcerative  have  commenced  simultaneously  from  the  Apoctema 
first.     For  otherwise  the  coagulable,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  commune^ 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  coagulatiVi^  lymph  thrown  forth,  ^^umc. 
as  has  been  already  explained,  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  inflammation,  would 
have  formed  a  boundary  wall  by  the  production  of  new 
vessels  and  .reticulations,  much  nearer  to  the  salient  point 
of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  confined  the  secretion  of 
pus  to  a  much  narrower  limit. 

The  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  reticu-  AJ^^* 
late  adhesion  and  formation  of  new  vessels  which  issue  dondeugn- 
firpm  it,  is  indeed  designed,  as  has  been  explained  al-  ^  %"^~ 
ready,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  suppurative  and  Umitsof 
ulcerative  stages  of  inflammation;  and  the  natural  cure  vo«t«ne,* 
of  the  adhesive  stage  is  by  resolution. 

?     When,  therefore,  an  aposteme  takes  place  in  a  healthy  Siypuimttv* 
frame,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  inflammation  passes  tion  only 
into  the  two  ensuing  stages  of  the  suppurative  and  ulcer-  ^^^^^^ 
ative^  and  pus  is  formed,  and  a  cavity  scooped  out  for  its  lesion  can- 
reception,  we  are  to  take  it  for  inranted  that  the  instinc-  noi  produce 

a  cure* 

tive  and  remedial  power  of  nature  is  incapable  of  pro-  ^^^^  ' 
dudng  a  cure  by  the  first  intention ;  that  some  dead  part  jmrpose  of 
or  extrinsic  substance  is  required  to  be  removed,  and  that  ^^^J^^ 
the  two  ensuing  stages  of  inflammation  are  had  recourse  or  foreign 

to  for  Ulis  purpose.  .uUtance. 

In  the  formation,  then,  of  an  aposteme  in  a  healthy  ^^"^  ^ 
constitution,  we  are  to  suppose  that  some  part  ot  the  acoom- 
organ  in  which  inflammation  occurs,  as  for  example^  piubed. 
a  piece  of  the  rnvscle  of  an  arm  or  a  1^,  is  become 
dead^  and  an  encumbrance  to  the  living  parts  that  sur- 
round it,  instead  of  assisting  in  their  ofiice.  In  eflfecting,  Twodittinet 
therefore,  the  important  object  of  a  cure,  it  is  obvious  cet^,"M 
that  two  distinct  actions  are  necessary ;  the  dead  part  •*  tocarry 
must  be  carried  ofi^,  and  its  part  roust  be  filled  up  by  a  ^rtimd 
substitute  of  new  matter  possessing  the  precise  proper-  produce  m 
ties  of  the  old.    And  in  the  process  which  takes  place 
to  accomplish  these  two  purposes,  we  meet  with  another 
clear  and  striking  instance  of  that  wonderful  instinctive 
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rounding 
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the  sur- 
rounding 
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Sometimes 
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power  which  pervades  every  portioiii  both  of  the  snimal 
and  the  vegetable  world,  and  which  is  perpetually  stimii- 
lating  them  to  a  repair  of  whatever  evils  they  may  en- 
counter, by  the  most  skilful  and  definite  methods. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  double  demand  of  carry- 
ing off  the  dead  matter,  and  of  providing  a  substitute 
of  new,  the  absorbent  and  the  secernent  vessels  in  the 
living  substance  that  immediately  surrounds  that  which 
requires  to  be  removed,  commence  equally,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  a  new  mode  and  a  new  degree  of  ac- 
tion. A  boundary  line  is  first  instinctively  drawn  be- 
tween the  dead  and  useless,  and  the  living  and  active 
parts;  and  the  latter  retract  and  separate  themsdves 
fi-om  the  former,  as  though  they  had  been  skilftilly  di- 
vided by  a  knife.  This  process  being  completed,  the 
mouths  of  the  surrounding  absorbent  vessels  set  to  work 
with  new  and  increased  power,  and  imbibe  and  carry 
off  whatever  the  materiid  may  be  of  which  the  dead 
part  consists,  whether  fat,  muscle,  ligament,  cartilage, 
or  bone;  the  whole  is  equally  sucked  up  and  taken 
away,  and  a  hollow  is  produced  where  the  dead  substance 
existed. 

While  this  is  proceeding,  the  mouths  of  the  cor- 
respondent secernent  vessels  from  the  first,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  antecedently,  commence  a  similar  increase 
and  newness  of  action ;  and,  instead  of  the  usual  fluid, 
pour  forth  into  the  hollow  a  soft,  bland,  creamy,  and 
inodorous  material,  which  progressively  fiUs  up  the  ca- 
vity, presses  gradually  against  the  superincumbent  skin, 
in  the  gentlest  manner  possible  distends  and  attenuates 
it,  and  at  length  bursts  it,  and  exposes  the  interior  to 
the  operation  of  the  gasses  of  the  atmosphere.  From  this 
period  the  process  of  incarnation  commences :  granula- 
tions of  new  living  matter  pullulate  on  every  side,  assi- 
milating themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  different  sub- 
stances that  are  lost,  till  the  hollowi  s  sufficiently  filled 
up,  and  the  organization  completely  regenerated. 

On  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  externally,  we  occasion- 
ally find  that  a  portion  of  the  dead  matter  still  remains. 
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which  is,  afterwards,  gradually  slou^ed  away,  or  is  6nr.  I. 
thrown  off  by  a  separation  at  its  base.  This  is  particu-  XM«tema 
larly  the  case  in  furuncles  or  boils;  and  still  more  commane. 
strikingly  so  in  large  abscesses  that  include  bones  or  ^J^^ 
^e  tendinous  parts  of  muscles  which  are  more  difficult  ^^^  ,^ 
of  absorption,  though  even  these  are  sometimes  absorb-  in«M  after 
ed,  and  completely  carried  oflf.  hJ  bunt* 

The  attenuation  of  the  si4>erincumbent  integuments  Process  of 
of  an  abscess  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  stimulus  "^I'^^d^" 
of  distention  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  accuma-  matter. 
lating  pus.     And  it  is  to  the  same  stimulus  that  Mr. 
Hunter  resolves  the  absorption  of  the  dead  matter  itself^ 
conceiving  that  for  this  purpose  the  secretion  of  the 
pus  commences  somewhat  earlier  than  the  absorbent 
process. 

The  formation  of  pus,  and  consequently  the  existence  Comnience- 
of  an  aposteme,  is  evidenced  by  a  cessation  of  the  pain  suppura- 
of  distention,  which  gives  way  to  a  throbbing  pain,  **°5**®]^ 
synchronous  with  the  dilation  of  the  arteries ;  and  by  ir- 
regular shiverings,  and  sometimes  rigor.     After  a  few 
days  a  weight  is  felt  in  the  part,  the  throbbing  pain  itr 
self  subsides,  the  tumour  becomes  soft,  and,  if  it  point 
sufficiently  towards  the  surface,  fluctuates  to  the  touch. 

There  is  some  doubt  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Econon^of 
the  first  insight  into  this  wondeHul  process ;  for  it  was  by  whom 
taught  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  continent  ^>^o^®^* 
by  De  Haen,  Plenciz,  and  Schroeder,  and  in  our  own 
country  by  Hewson,  Hunter,  Home,  Cruikshauk,  and 
Professor  Morgan ;  but  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Hewson  ^^?J^*^^° 
appears  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  the  rest  to  have  to  Hewson. 
followed  clofidy  in  his  steps.    Antecedently  to  which  Howao- 
period,  pus,  instead  of  being  a  peculiar  secretion,  was  ^^en^ 
supposed  to  consist  in  a  dissolution  of  the  blood-vessels,  ly- 
nerves,  muscles,  and  other  solids,  in  the  ordinary  exhaling 
fluid  when  augmented  by  effiision ;  or  in  a  conversion  of  * 
the  serum,  thrown  forth,  on  the  occasion,  into  the  new 
matter,  by  a  change  effected  in  its  gluten  during  its  state 
of  stagnation :  the  first  of  which  hypotheses  was  that  of 
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Boerhaave  *,  Plainer  f,  and  almost  all  who  practised  aur 
tecedently  to  their  time :  and  the  second  that  'of  M. 
Gaber  j:,  and  Sir  John  Pringle  §. 

These  conjectures  were  ingenious,  but  they  were  no- 
thing more ;  and  their  errors  are  sufficiently  pointed  out 
in  the  <  Experimental  Inquiries'  of  Mr.  Hewson,  to 
whom  physiology,  and  .especially  the  science  of  morbid 
anatomy,  is  almost  as  much  indebted  as  to  any  person 
whatever.  He  travelled  with  a  comprehensive  mindy 
and  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  step,  in  what  was  at 
that  time  new  and  untried  ground ;  and  though  he  was 
mistaken  in  a  few  points,  he  correctly  explored  much, 
and)  by  the  course  he  laid  down,  indicated  to  his  suc- 
cessors the  truest  methods  both  of  confirming  his  &€ts 
and  correcting  his  misconceptions. 

He  proved  decidedly  that  pus  is  a  peculiar  secretion, 
and  that  it  is  often,  indeed,  secreted  where  there  is  do 
abscess  or  breach  of  surfiM;e:  and  he  ingeniously  ac- 
counted for  its  production  by  supposing  it  to  be  foimed 
out  of  the  coagulable  lymph  by  a  new  power  given  to 
the  secernent  vessels  in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory 
action.  ^^  And  if  pus",  says  he,  *^  in  these  cases,  is 
produced  merely  by  a  secretion,  so  likewise  it  would 
seem  probable  that  even  in  abscesses,  where  there  is  a 
loss  of  substance,  it  is  not  the  melting  down  of  the  solids 
that  gives  rise  to  the  pus,  but  the  pus  being  secreted 
into  Uie  cellular  membrane  from  its  pressure,  and  from 
other  causes,  deadens  the  solids,  and  then  dissolves  I 
them."" 

The  idea  of  the  solids  contained  in  an  abscess  being 
deadened  and  dissolved  by  the  pius  which  surrounds 
them,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression  (for  in 
one  sense,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  dissolved),  was  one  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Mr. 


•  Aphor.  887.  f  Instit  Cbiniig.  Sect  iiv. 
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Hewson  to  which  t  have  just  alluded ;  and  originated  Onr.  I. 
from  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  earlier,  and  still  more  j^^^^Jj^ 
mistaken  hypotheses  we  have  just  noticed.  commune. 

And  hence,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  Mr.  Hewson  ad-  ^JJ^ 
vanced  not  much  more  than  half  way  in  explaining  the  Thii  point 
entire  economy  of  suppurative  inflammation.      It  re-  corrected 
mained  fi>r  the  exploring  eye  and  commanding  genius  of  ^^^  ^. 
Mr.  Hunter  to  penetrate  through  a  considerable  portion  pianation 
of  the  remaining  half  of  this  curious  process,  and  to  Hunt^. 
prove  that  the  solid  parts  contained  in  the  area  of  an 
abscess,  instead  of  being  deadened  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  pus,  are  dead  before-hand,  destroyed 
indeed  by  the  violence  of  the  accident,  or  of  the  inflam- 
mation ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  merely  dissolved  in 
the  circumambient  pus,  they  are  absorbed  and  carried 
off  by  a  new  and  increased  action  of  the  circumambient 
absorbents;  thus  showing  that  even  ulceration  itself.  Ulceration 
when  of  a  healthy  kind,  is  only  another  link  in  the  re-  [|||ppur^oB 
storative  chain  of  nature  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,      a  link  in  the 

The  greater  part  of  this  nice  fabrication  is  rendered  ^^^^^''^ 
90  clear  in  Mr.  Hunter^s  admirable  work  on  inflamma- 
tion, and  his  arguments  and  his  &cts  have  been  so  fully 
confirmed,  aud  so  abnndandy  exemplified  by  later  phy- 
siologists, and  particularly  by  Mr.  Cniikshank  in  his  Confirmed 
vahiable  treatise  on  the  absorbents,  as  to  remove  every  ^^^ons  of 
doabt  npon  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  Cruiiuh&nk. 
of  the  profession.    And  it  is  hence  not  a  litde  surprising, 
that  Dr.  Cullen's  Practice  of  Physic  should  be  still  print- 
ed and  circulated,  and  more  than  this,  be  still  employed 
as  a  text-book  (as  I  am  told  it  is),  in  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  the  present  day,  with  the  old,  mis-  The  old  and 
taken,  and  exploded  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  pus  ^^^^g 
out  oi  secreted  serum,  advanced  as  a  true  and  genuine  ftui  current 
doeCrine*,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  any  newer  or  J^J^^ 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  subject.  works. 

'   It  ia  still  more  surprising,  that  the  same  antiquated 
doctrine  should  be  taugbt  in  the  latest  editions  (^  Mr* 

*  Book  u«  Qk  I.  Sect.  ccL. 
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Out.  I.     B*  Bell's  valuable  treatise  on  ulcers  * ;  and  most  of  ail 
ApoiHtema     (^^  ^^^  preseut  author,  at  least,  most  of  all)  that  his 
commuoe.     friend  Dr.  Parr,  with  all  the  light  of  his  contemporaries 
nrmirtqnfi.      b^^^  him,  should  hare  offered  it  as  his  own  opinion, 
in  his  elaborate  and  upon  the  wliole  very  excellent  Me- 
dical Dictionary ;  in  which  be  tells  us,  after  M.  Gab^, 
that  the  pus  of  an  abscess  ^^  consists  of  the  substance  qf 
tie  vessels^  and  of  the  cdUdar  membrane  dissolved  in  the 
serum.'' 
1^^'  That  pus,  instead  of  being  a  mere  solution  of  dead 

Mcretion,  aoioial  matter,  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  secretion,  is  now 
TOtorious  in  Iuiqi^q  (q  most  practitioners  from  personal  observation, 
diy.  who  must  have  witnessed  it  repeatedly  in  situations  ia 

which  there  has  been  no  ulceration  or  breach  of  struc- 
ture, and  consequently  where  there  could  be  no  dead 
animal  matter  to  dissolve. 
Ofim  iomi      It  was  noticed  in  this  form  by  De  Haen  so  far  backas 
otn  be  BO-    the  fuiddle.  of  last  century ;  and  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
tiung  die.     Hewson  as  frequently  found,  on  dissections,  on  the  sur- 
bsot  of  the  plcvra,  the  peritonaeum,  the  pericardium,  in  a 
StiU  further   perfectly  genuine  state.     A  very  decided  case,  to  which 
lUuitnted.     1^^  jjj,^  Hunter  and  Mr.  J.  Hunter  were  .witnesses,  was 

puUisfafid  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  about  the  same  time 
that  De  Haen  first  bronght  the  subject  before  the  public. 
Nothing  is  oiore  common  or  more  copious  than  the  secfe- 
tion  of  pus  without  ulceration  in  the  first  stage  of  puralent 
ophthalmy,  and  in  purulent  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
^^^  membrane  of  the  glaos  penis ;  and  I  remember  having 
putfrom'  °  attended  about  twelve  yeans  since  a  gentleman  in  Bed- 
the  urethra,  food  Bow,  who  had  irritated  the  arethxa  by  improperly 
introducing  a  bougie  into  the  bladder,  and  abooit  three 
days  afterwards  discharged  with  his  water  not  less  Aan 
hidf  a  pint  of  pure  pus,  whidi  separated  itself  from  the 
water,  and  subsided,  and  thus  gave  me  an  opportoniQr  4if 
examining  it  minutely.  I  requested  Mr.  Cline's  atten- 
tion to  this  ease,  and  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
suspecting  any  ulceration  whatever. 
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Gentime  pus  is  peculiarly  distingnished  by  its  tonstst-  Gw.  i. 
ing  of  white  globules  swimming  in  a  fluid,  which  to  the  ado^m 
eye  has  the  f^pearance  of  serum,  but  possesses  charac-  commime. 
ters  of  its  own,  equally  different  from  those  of  serum  and  S^^l^^ 
of  every  other  secretion  we  are  acquainted  with ;  and  Distinctive  . 
which  render  it  coagulable  in  a  saturated  solution  of  mu-  charvjt^  of 

r  -i-i.-*  .*.  -r^         •  genuine  pufc 

riate  ot  ammonia,  which  is  its  specific  test  Pus,  how- 
ever,  is  not  globular  at  its  first  formation,  but  a  transpar* 
rent  fluid  of  a  consistence  in  some  sort  resembling  jelly ; 
the  globules  are  produced  while  it  lies  on  the  surface  of 
the  sore,  usually,  when  not  exposed  to  external  air,  m 
about  fifteen  minutes  aflier  its  secernment.  The  per- 
fiMrtton  of  pus  seems  to  depend  upon  the  large  propor^ 
tion  which  its  globules  bear  to  its  other  parts.  It  is 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  approaches  nearly 
to  that  of  blood.  It  has  a  sweetish,  mawkish  taste  (a(>- 
parently  from  its  containing  sugar),  very  different  from 
tfaat  of  most  other  secretions.  After  putreiacUon  it  evieces 
an  acid.  Dr.  Bruggmans,  who  has  analyased  it  with  much 
cnre,  asserts  that  it  has  an  acid  also  before  pntre&ctioo ; 
but  ckis  has  been  denied  by  Sir  Everard  Home*.  For 
a  further  account  of  its  chemical  properties,  the  reader 
may  consult  Dr.  Pearson's  elaborate  paper  on  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  Philosophocal  Transaetionsf . 

In  the  process  of  the  natural  cure  of  an  aposteme,  we  Onnu!ation 
find  that  the  stage  of  granulation,  and  conseqoently  of  tion.  ^^*™*' 
lAoamatioii,  immediately  succoeds  that  of  ulceratioo  or 
the  removal  of  the  dead  matter.  ^  The  vessels  ",  says 
Mr.  Huoler,  <^  forming  themselves  into  a  certain  stnic- 
tare  which  fits  them  for  secreting  pus,  it  is  so  ordered 
thai  4be  Mme  structure  also  fits  them  for  produdag  gra- 
BiikiftioBs;  and  thus  these  two  processes  are  concomitaDt 
effects  of  the  same  caase,  which  cause  is  a  peculiar  or- 
gaaiaafeioii  superadded  to  die  vessels  of  the  part."t 

TUb  idea  of  a  change  of  organization  is  hypothetical,  ^^^  ^ 

'     '■       hypothetical, 

*  IMnertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,  p.  SO.  W  perhaps 

t  VoL  1809,  p.  81S.     See  also  a  further  description  under  Mansmus  ^^"^^ 

nthisis  in  (he  sequel  of  the  present  Tolume. 
f  On  lafltniDStton.-'Of  Pus,  p.  435. 
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Gnr.  I.  but  ingenious,  and  perhaps  correct  Chagdri^w^aA 
ApMtentt  ^^^  change  of  effect  we  know ;  but  at  the-rest  w^  dttili 
commune,  present  only  give  a  guess,  and  must  leovne  it  tafifCltM 
^^^      times  to  ascertain. 

Uieof  gra-  ^^^  obvious  design  of  graniilatioB  or  incamattiiB^'av 
nulation.  it  is  often  called,  is  that  of  repairing  the  loss  the  pkh» 
have  sustained  by  the  injury  done :  it  is  that  of  prod^eii^ 
HowH  takes  newHesh.  Granulation,  like  vegetation,  takes  place  freoi 
P***^  the  centre  below,  in  a  direction  upwards  towards  the 

skin;  and  hence  exactly  contrary  to  the  course  of  alM^* 
ation,  which  always  begins  in  the  snperior  pa»  «£«k 
abscess.   The  process  commonly  succeeds  best  upoli'eaNi 
posure  to  the  air,  or  at  leaist  after  an  opening  txtetm$ltyf 
though  there  are  instances  of  its  having  occurred  wlilm* 
*°n^**  ****  there  has  been  no  exposure  whatever.    The  gnuMriatiBg* 
consist  oi;     puUuIations,   according  to  Mr.  Hunter's  e3i|>bofldliiif 
according  to  consist  of  exudations  of  coagulating  lymph  from  ik^ 
vessels.     He  conceives  it  probable  not  only  timt  the-oldk 
vessels  extend  into  these  pullulations  and-beoonw  cImik- 
gated^  but  that  new  vessels  also  form  in  them^  and,  Mce 
the  old,  still  continue  to  secrete  pus.     TbeyrannhiiioBef- 
as  they  become  formed,  mutually  and  readily  uniie;  it^ 
osculation  or  the  attraction  of  cohesion  is  estaUasfaed^t^ 
tween  them ;  and  their  vessels  thus  joined  are  transfinnMl 
from  secreting  into  circulating  tubes.    Immediaitaly  opoa- 
their  formation,  cicatrization  seems  to  be  in  view.     Hie 
parts  which  had  receded,  in  consequence  of  a  bKaoh 
being  made  into  them,  begin  now  from  their  nalxifBl  cilnt 
ticity,  and  probably  from  muscular  contraction,  to  be 
brought  nearer  together  by  the  new-K)ieated  subetiaaee; 
and  the  contraction  of  the  sore  proves  a  sign  that 
zation  is  speedily  about  to  follow.  This  conlrocdon 
place  in  every  point,  but  principdly  from  edge  to 
which  brings  Uie  circumference  of  the  sore  towank  the 
centre:  so  that  the  exposed  surface  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  even  before  there  is  any  formation  of  a  new 
'skin. 
Tiro  parts         There  are  two  parts,  at  least,  of  this  wonderful  economy 
atontive       ^^^^  ^^  demand  explanation.    The  first  i&  the  real  use 
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of  tiM  pus  after  it  m  secreted:  and  the  second,  the  means  Onr.  I. 
bjr  which  the  absorbents  carry  ofFthe  dead  matter.  The  ^^irt^ 
same  explanation  may  perhaps  apply  to  both.  commune. 

That  pus  is  a  peculiar  secretion  distinguished  by  pe-  gp<J^e. 
ddiar  {Htiperties,  and  not  a  solution  of  the  dead  animal  prooettthat 
natter  which  it  is  the  design  of  nature  to  remove,  has  *^'^  require 
already  been  sufficiently  shown.     "  But  I  am  apt  to  be-  ^^  um^' 
lievei^,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  *Uhat  we  are  not  yet  well,  the  pus: 
or  perhaps  not  at  all,  acquainted  with  its  use,  for  it  is 
OMDftioB  to  all  sores;  takes  place  in  the  most  perfect 
dagree  in  those  sores  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
heakhy,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  constitution 
is  taotd  healthy.''*     It  forms  indeed,  an  exit  to  foreign 
bodiei :  is  supposed  by  many  to  carry  off  humours  from 
die  ooiislitnti<Ni,  or  convert  general  into  local  complaints; 
Mid  by  others  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  numerous  dis- 
eases.   Yet  all  these  services,  even  admitting  them  to 
exist,  are  but  secondary,  and  the  final  intention  still  re- 
HMM  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  fik^  manner,  since  the  dead  matter  of  an  aposteme  ^^^J^ 
does  not  constitute  the  piis  that  is  found  in  it,  and  hence 


can  only  be  carried  off  by  absorption,  we  have  yet  also  to  J?^^ 
kam  by  what  means  it  becomes  prepared  for  an  entrance 


die  delicate  mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  There 
k  no  small  dffliculty  in  conceiving  how  these  very  minute 
mouths  can  apply  themselves  with  sufficient  activity  to 
die  Tarioos  tough  and  hard  substances  they  have  to  re- 
iBoire,  as  tendon  and  bone,  when  in  close  contact  with 
diem ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  dead  part  becomes  separated 
firom  die  living,  they  are  often  no  longer  in  close  con« 
tad  with  them,  except  at  the  base,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  absorption  at  all ;  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  boils,  Tbew  dtflu 
earimncles,  and  other  imperfectly  suppurating  tumours,  ^^^J^ 
poasesaing  cores  or  tenacious  sloughs,  are  at  a  consider- 
able-distance fiit>m  them,  with  the  entire  body  of  the  con- 
tained pos  placed  intermediately  in  the  hollow. 

In  the  liMt  case  it  seisms  impossible  for  them  to  act 

!■     ■  I  I  ■  «t       «  ■  I     ■  ■  -I    ■■    ■    I    ■  I  , 
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except  through  the  medium  of  the  pus ;  io  reality  except 
through  a  solvent  power  possessed  by  die  pus  and  exer- 
cised upon  the  matter  to  be  removed.  And  if  such  be 
the  nature  of  the  action  in  this  case,  it  is  doubtless  the 
nature  of  the  action  in  all  other  cases;  and  hence  we 
arrive  at  one  immediate  and  direct  use  of  pus,  which  is, 
that  of  becoming  a  solvent  of  the  dead  animal  matter  that 
requires  to  be  carried  off:  not,  indeed,  by  converting  the 
whole  substance  at  once  into  a  solid  mass,  and  still  less 
into  a  fluid  mass  of  its  own  nature,  as  supposed  by  Sir. 
John  Pringle,  but  only  the  surface  of  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied:  and  which  hereby  is  rendered  fit  for 
absorption,  carried  forward  to  the  mouths  of  the  im- 
bibing vessels,  and  absorbed  accordingly.  And  as  the 
same  power  is  exerted  in  succession  upon  every  fresh  sur- 
face of  the  dead  matter  that  becomes  exposed  to  its  actioD, 
the  whole  is  at  length  carried  away,  and  a  cavity  pro- 
duced where  belore  was  solid  substance. 

That  pus  first  kills  and  then  dissolves  the  organized 
matter  of  an  abscess  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hewson.  In  the  first  part  of  this  opinion 
he  was  completely  mistaken ;  for,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  organized  matter  is  dead  before  the  process 
of  suppuration  even  commences ;  in  the  second,  he  seems 
to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been  correct,  though  he  still 
erred  in  supposing  the  dead  substance  to  be  melted  down 
into  its  own  nature,  and  was  unacquainted  with  the  im- 
portant process  of  its  absorption.  But  in  advancing  bis 
own  full  and  more  elaborate  hypothesis  against  the  mis- 
take of  Mr.  Hewson,  Mr.  Hunter  ran  into  (he  opposite 
extreme;  and  contended  that  pus  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
solvent  at  all,  and  that  animal  substances  are  deeom- 
posed  in  it  with  very  great  difficult :  thus  leaving  us 
totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  use ;  and  equally  so  to 
explain  tlie  manner  in  which  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents 
of  an  abscess  can  operate  upcm  or  even,  in  many  in- 
stances, get  at  the  material  they  are  to  remove. 

Mr.  Hunter,  however,  with  die  candour  that  so  peca- 
liarly  belonged  to  him,  made  this  quej^oa  a  subject  of 
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experimeut,  and  the  experiment,  as  he  conceived,  fully     Gkk.  x. 
established  his  pre-conceived  opinion:  and  gave  proof  a^™^^' 
that  the  pus  of  an  abscess  does  not  act  as  a  solvent,  commuae. 
This  conclusion  of  his  only  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  9**"*?°° 
the  most  honourable  mind,  when  biassed  by  a  favourite 
jiypothesifi^  to  weigh  with  an  even  hand  the  evidence  that 
lies  before  it*    "  To  see  ",  says  he,  ^^  how  far  the  idea  was 
just,  that  dead  animal  matter  was  dissolved  by  pus,  I  put 
it  to  the  trial  of  experiment,  because  I  could  put  a  piece 
of  dead  animal  matter  of  a  given  weight  into  an  abscess, 
and  which  could  at  stated  times  be  weighed.    To  make 
it  still  more  satis&ctory,   a  similar  piece  was  put  into 
.^ater,  kept  to  nearly  the  same  heat.     They  both  lost  in 
if^ght;  but  that  in  the  abscess  most.    And  there  was  also 
a  difference  in  the  manner,  for  that  in  the  water  became 
sponest  pufffid.^^*     There  is  nothing  in  animal  chemistry.  The  expe- 
strictly  so  called^  that  decomposes  animal  substances  so  MraoUy  at 
n^idly  as  putrefaction*    And  yet  in  the  present  instance  variance 
th^pus  of  an  abscess  evinced  a  more  active  decomposing  ^nciuiion. 
.power  than  the  fluid  of  water,  though  aided  by  the  ac- 
.qefiisaries  of  putrefaction.    It  is  not  very  wonderful  that 
jMr.  Hunter,  though  regarding  this  result  as  in  his  favour, 
jihould  not  be  disposed  to  ^<  rely  on  its  accuracy",  aixl 
h^  refers  vs,  therefore,  for  a  further  proof  to  a  more 
iCpmpetent  experiment  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Everard)  Home,  Experiment 
whi<^  consisted  in  immersing  a  portion  of  muscle  weigh-        ^""^ 
ing  exactly  one  drachm,  ^^  in  the  matter  of  a  compound 
fracture  in  the  arm  of  a  living  man,  and  a  similar  portion 
into  some  of  the  same  matter  out  of  the  body ;  also  a 
third  portion  in(o  fluid  calPs-fopt  jelly,  in  which  the 
animiJ  substance  was  pure,   having  neither  wine  nor 
v^getablefi  mixed  with  it.     These  portions  of  muscle 
iweie  taken  wt  e?ery  twenty-jEbpr  hours,  washed  in  water, 
weiffhed,  and  returiied  again." 

The  resaltof  this  experiment  is  still  more  in  favour  of  ™*^"" 
the  solvent  power  of  pus  than  the  preceding,    ^t  the  at  variance 
end  of  forty-eight  hours  there  was  indeed  no  great  dif-  ^^ 
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ierence,  as  the  musde  in  the  abscess  was  reduoed  t6 
thir^-eight  grains,  and  that  in  the  other  two  fluida  to 
thirty-six.  But  from  this  period  to  niDely«»six  hours  the 
muscle  in  the  jdly  continued  the  same.  While  that  in  the 
abscess  was  reduced  to  twenty-fire  grains ;  and  thait  in 
ths  exposed  pus  dissolved  * ;  the  power  of  patr^dtic^ 
as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  being  in  this  lasl  caae  avper-r 
added  to  that  of  the  pus  itself. 

We  hardly  stand  in  need  cf  other  experimentst^  The 
solvent  power  of  pus  above  that  of  water,  of  aoknial  jell{r» 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  of  animal  fluids  in  genenJ, 
is  sufficiently  established  by  the  very  evideoee  that  is 
advanced  in  opposition  to  this  power.  And  it  should 
hence  seem  that  one  at  least  of  the  direct  uses  of  pus 
is  to  reduce,  suriace  after  surface^  the  dead  aniAMil 
matter  which  is  exposed  to  its  action  to  that  stalse  in 
which  it  may  be  rendered  fit  for  absorption,  and  at 
the  same  time  conveyed  to  tiie  mouths  of  the  absorbent 
vessels. 

But  I  have  for  many  years  thought  that  it  has  also  aor 
other  equally  important  use;  that,  I  mean,  of  assiatiii^ 
in  the  process  of  granulation ;  and  a  late  article  of  Sir 
Everard  Home  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  oon- 
taining  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bauer  upon  the  germi- 
nation of  plants,  and  his  application  of  those  observations 
to  the  growth  of  the  new  vessels  in  animals  f,  seems,  if 
not  to  have  settled  the  question,  at  least  to  have  vefy 
considerably  favoured  this  view  of  it 

Having  sown  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  the  changes  which  occurred  from  the  firM»  Mr*- 
Baner  took  up  every  day  several  grains  or  plants  fer 
examination  tUl  they  were  ripe;  and  in  the  course  of  faja 
attention,  was  much  struck  witl^tbe  rapi4  increase  0£- 
the  tubular  hair  of  the  root  of  a  young  plant  of  wheat  in. 
its  earliest  stage  of  vegetation ;  and^  fixing  his  view-eub- 
tirely  to  that  part  of  the  plant,  he  observed  $maU  pastilles 
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of  a  Mmj  substotioe  arising  under  the  epidermis  in  th^     Ghk.  l 
surface,  of  the  young  root ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  small  a?^'J|[ 
bobbte  of  gasa  Inirgtiiig  from  the  root  into  the  »limy  matter  commune. ' 
which  it  extepMied  in  a  moment  to  the  length  the  hair  ^"^^^ 
was  to  adcjoire ;  wh^n  the  slimy  matter  surrounding  the 
goas  imtnediately  coagulated  and  formed  a  canal.    He 
rep^aited  his  observations  on  another  plant,  whose  pube- 
scence consisted  of  a  jointed  hair,  and  observed  the  same 
eflfect;  abobUe  iasued  from  the  young  stalky,  and  ex- 
tended the  slimy  muons  to  a  short  distance,  forming  the 
first  j<nQt,  which  immediately  coagulated  and  became 
tranqmrent;  and  at  its  extremity  a  new  pustule  of  the 
safne-  riimy  nrnttei;  accumulated,  into  which,  in  a  short 
time,  the  gass  from  the  first  joint  rushed :  and  thus,  in  a 
moment,  a  second  joint  was  formed.  In  the  same  manner, 
he  observed,  the  formation  of  the  hairs  often  or  twelve 
jointa '  tekaplaee. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  &ots,  Sie  •adiUme. 
Everard  Home  immediately  began  to  inquire  how  far  the 
same  coorlie  is  pursued  in  the  production  of  new  animal 
matler;  He  <firsc  ascertained  by  expeviments  of  Mr, 
Brande,  already  noticed  in  the  Proem  to  the  second  class 
of  this  work*,  that  blood  in  a  state  of  circulation  con* 
tains  a  considerable  proportion  of  air,  which,  in  the  pro- 
oeta  of  its  coagulating,  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
gass,  and  in  its  escape  produces  bubbles  as  in  the- 
of  plants ;  and  that  it  escapes  equally  from  the  coar 
gulating  blood  of  veins  and  arteries,  from  effused  serum, 
and  ftv>m  pus.  And  in  pursuing  the  subject  he  found 
thaft,  on'  the  coagulation  of  a  drop  of  blood  placed  in  the 
fielfl  of  a  mietoscope,  an  intestine  motion  occurred,  and 
a  disengagement  of  a  something  took  place  in  different 
parts  of  Ae  coagulum ;  beginning  to  show  itself  where 
the  greatest  number  of  globules  were  collected,  and  from 
tbenoe  passing  in  every  direction  with  considerable  nw 
pi£ty  through  the  serum,  but  not  at  all  interfering  with 
the  globules  themselves,  which  had  all  discharged  their 
^_^  _     _     I    111    1  '  -y^ —    ■         -      I        ~  •  I —  —  ■ 
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colouring  matter.  Wherever  this  extricated  colouring 
matter  was  carried,  a  net-work  immediately  formed, 
anastomosing  with  itself  on  every  side  through  every  part 
of  the  coagulum.  When  the  parts  became  dry,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  net-work  remained  unaltered..  In  some 
instances  bubbles  were  seen  to  burst  through  the  upper 
surface  of  the  coagulum ;  thb  however  did  not  prevent 
the  ramifications  that  have  been  described  from  taking 
place.  ^^  When  this  happens,"  continues  Sir  Everard, 
<<  in  living  animal  bodies,  from  whatever  cause,  and  in 
whatever  circumstances  it  takes  place,  no  difficulty  re- 
mains in  accounting  for  its  afterwards  becoming  vascu- 
lar, since  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  the 
red-blood  being  received  into  the  channels  of  which  this 
net-work  is  formed."  He  next  proceeded  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  us.  <<  As  the  globules  of  pus"  says 
he,  ^'  are  similar  to  those  of  blood,  I  made  experiments 
upon  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  suspended,  and  found 
inspissation  produce  the  same  eflect  on  it  as  coaguhitioa 
does  on  the  other ;  that  a  similar  net-work  is  foitned  and 
apparently  by  the  same  means,  since  if  pus  be  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid  gass  (of  which  it  contains  a  large 
quantity)  by  exhaustion  in  the  air-pump,  no  sudi  net- 
work takes  place." 

Additional  experiments  are  still  necessary  upon  this 
interesting  subject ;  but  so  far  as  they  go,  they  seem  r&ry 
clearly  to  indicate  the  important  and  double  use  to  which 
pus  is  subservient;  that  it  acts  as  a  solvent  upon  the 
dead  matter,  preparing  it  for  absorption,  and  as  a  fomes 
for  granulation  and  the  production  of  new  vessels. 

Nor  let  it  be  observed  in  opposition  to  this  conduaion 
that  we  are  thus  endowing  it  with  incongruous  and  con- 
trary qualities ;  and  that  if  it  be  erosive  in  the  one  io- 
stance  it  cannot  be  nutrient  in  the  other ;  for  the  animal 
economy  presents  us  with  various  examples  of  like  eftcCs» 
contrary  indeed  but  not  contradictory,  produiced  by  one 
And  the  same  secretion  on  dead  and  on  living  matter,  for 
which  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  very  common 
operation  of  the  gastric  juice;  which,  while  the  mostpow- 
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erfol  solvent  of  dead  animal  matter  in  the  whole  ranire  Oek.  r. 

of  animal  chemistry,  is  a  healthy  stimulant  to  the  living  y^p^^^^ 

stomach,  and  eten  to  other  living  organs ;  and  has  sue-  commune. 

cessfiilly  been  applied  externally  for  this  purpose  by  snr-  ^™^,^e. 

geonsf  to  weak  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  employed  illustrated 

by  physicians  as  an  internal  tonic  in  cases  of  dyspepsy  jy  **»«  3"«- 

and  oaraialgia.  trie  juice! 


SPECIES  II. 


APOSTEMA  PSOATICUM. 

PAlir  AND  TENSION  ABOUT  THE  LOINS,  SHOOTINC^  DOWN 
THE  SPINE  AND  THIGHS;  DITFICULTY  OF  STANDING 
EaSCT  ;     FLUCTUATING    ENLARGEMENT     ALONG     THE 

-  PSOAS  MUSCLE  ;  APEX  OF  THE  TUMOUR  IMMEDIATELY 
BELOW  THE  GROIN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  diseases  we  can  ever     Ont.  i. 
he  called  upon  to  attend.    It  commences  insidiously,  ^^1^^' 
and  at  the  same  time  in  parts  so  deeply  seated  as  to  ren-  seat  of  the 
der.it  very  diflScult  to  determine  the  place  of  its  origin;  ^JJ^j^ 
and  hence  the  psoas  muscle  itself,  the  cellular  substance  detwimnea. 
interposed  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  loins,  the 
lymphatic  glands  near  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  have  been  pitched  upon  by  different 
writers.    It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  have  foimed 
the  primary  seat  of  affection  in  different  cases,  and  that 
tlie  inflammation  has  subsequently  spread  to  one  or  more 
of  the  other  parts :  and  hence,  assuming  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  latitude,  M.  Chaussier  denominates  the  disease  Femoro- 
Femaro-X^axalgie,    The  pain  at  first  is  by  no  means  vio-  *^^^^^ 
lent,  and  the  patient  thinks  lightly  of  it ;  it  is  sometimes  ProgrMs  of 
felt  in  the  back  rather  lower  than  the  region  of  the  kid-  the  mteue. 
neyg;  imd  sometimes  as  low  down  as  the  thigh.     From 
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the  deceptive  maimer  of  jts  attack*  oiedical^djricefaMA 
particularly  a  free  use  of  purgatives  aa4  tba  laiioett>^9blifi)^ 
might  have  been  of  essential  service  at  £i»t»  is  fiilatly 
postponed ;  and  the  symptops  are  regaidted  aa  tiaoseof 
an  accidenta.1  strain.  After  the  atiscess  is  formed^  JM)ir- 
ever,  the  pain,  in  most  cases,  incceases  oMisidiNliab^'i 
and  the  matter  may  be  discharged  into  th^  csk^ifji^t^: 
abdomen,  where  it  would  soon  be  &tal*  On  tbifii^pQQfil4, 
it  obeys  the  law  of  instinct  we  had  lately  occaiipOtlQiO^ 
tice;  follows,  in  most  instances,  the  course  of  t^poofis 
muscle,  and  points  externally  a  litde  lower  than  tb^  inr 
guinal  glands ;  or  it  passes  down  the  thigh,  where,  Jbowr . 
ever,  it  is  apt  to  dissever  the  muscles .  aad  form  aUious 
abscesses.  Sometimes,  though  raiely,  the  matter  iwases^ 
through  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  is  disohairgediiiilie 
loins ;  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  IcnQwn  (q  iaU. 
into  the  cavity  of  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis.  Xil^^b^ 
scess,  therefore,  is  highly  daji;igerous ;  sino^  under -.ibe 
most  fortunate  circumstances  it  is  so  long  in.,  pointing  imr 
temally,  even  if  it  should  make  any  visible  pointing  at 
all,  that  the  patient  usually  sinks  under  a  hectic  fever, 
produced  by  the  local  irritation.  While  in  most  cases, 
in  which  it  has  made  a  natural  opening  for  itself  it  has 
been  found  connected  with  so  many  deep  sinoaes,  whidl 
cannot  be  followed  up,  that  the  same  effect  ensues. 

No  mode  of  medical  treatment  haa  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  purpose;  and  the  cause  has  been,  in 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  suppuration,  given  over  to  the 
surgical  practitioner.  Yet  even  here  different  individuals 
have  pursued  different  lines  of  conduct.  Mr*  BelL  adt- 
vises  an  early  evacuation  of  the  matter,  Jest  th^  banes 
should  become  injured ;  while  Mr.  Abemetby  appre- 
hends less  danger  from  its  being  suffered  to  remain,  and 
at  last  evacuates  it  at  different  interval^  and  by  sacce^-' 
sive  operations :  by  which  means  the  cyst,  in  which  li^e 
pus  is  principally  lodged,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
contracting ;  and  this,  he  thinks,  it  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  do  than  in  abscesses  where  the  inflammation  ifr  moi^ 
violent.    He  is  also  attentive  to  dose  the  opening  the 
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iihtttiBt  the  matter  is  diadmrged,  so  as  to  prevent  any  in-     QnbL 
dtaie  of  the  inflammation  by  an  access  of  air.  Apomm 

The  real  caose  of  danger  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Moatjeun. 
hitherto  hit  upon ;  but  it  may  probably  be  referred  to  ^^  '^ 
that  tendency  to  a  rapid  spread  of  inflammation  over  suggoitMi 
^   '  entire  sorfaoe»  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  shown  to  ex*  •■  to  the 


isl  inaU imamal  cacvities,  and  the  hazard  of  which  is  in  ^ 
propMtkm  to- die  extent  of  the  cavity ;  a  subject  already 
toliehed  aponr  ilk  the  discussion  of  puerperal  fever^  and 
whidK  we  sbM  have  other  opportunities  of  iUustradng 
as  we  proceed^  particularly  in  sonie  cases  of  varicose  en* 
hrgeaaent  ^f  the  veins.  Now  in  the  disease  before  us 
w« 'halve  not,  it^idtrue,  any  nsltural  caVity,  but  we  have 
a&  artificial  cimty  of  long  standing,  and  large  tetent,  in 
a7  hi^y  irritaUe  state,  attd  which  is  therefore  peculi- 
ally  predisposed  to  run  into  all  the  &tal  efiects  of  large 
nataral  cavities;  when  injured  or  otherwise  rendered  im- 
pededt.  The  author  throws  out  this  hint,'  however^  for 
fhrnr^  aikid  general  oonsideratbn. 


« • 


SPECIES  ni. 


••■    ♦ 


APOSTEMA  HEPATIS. 

DIWUSB  PVI48ATIKG  T0MOt7R  IN  THE  REOION  OF  THX 
iaV£B;  1»R£CED£D  BY  PAIN,  A  YELLOW  COUNTBNAKCE, 
i£HD  SHIVERING. 

Tnia  is  also  a  very  fatal  disease;  and  usually  terminates     Cnr.L 
in  one  of  the  following  ways :  T^SiS" 

Firstly,  The  substance  of  the  liver  is  gradually  and  Tvioualy. 
alinost  entirely  absorbed  from  long  continued  irritation :  |^[^^|^ 
thiQ  melancholy  accompaniments  of  which  are  a  tedious  of  thefifw. 
icteKical  marasmus,  hectic  fever,  great  anxiety,  and  a  sap 
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nioas  and  fetid  diarrhoea,  which  is  the  fereniiiB«r  of 
death. 

Secondly,  The  abeoess  breaks^  internally  and  dis- 
charges a  sanious  pus  into  the  belly ;  by  which  means 
the  rest  of  the  viscera  are  aflected  ;  and  the  termination 
is  marasmus,  ascites,  and  dissolution. 

Thirdly,  The  pus  somettmes  finds  a  passage  into- the 
biliary  ducts,  and  thence  into  the  intestines ;  from  these 
it  is  occasionally  thrown  into  the  stomach  and  vomited  in 
)the  farm  of  a  <krk  (^fensive  material :  but  fer  .more  ge- 
nerally it  is  carried  downward  and  produces  a  violent 
looseness.  Acids  and  acescent  medicines  may  here  pal- 
liate for  a  time ;  but  the  issue  is  always  fatal. 

Fourthly,  The  enlarged  liver  becomes,  in  some  cases, 
tinited  by  adhesive  inflammation  to  the  peritonaeum,  and 
the  abscess  opens  externally ;  and,  in  tliis  case,  there  is 
a  chance  of  cure.  The  opening  should  1)e  expedited  by 
a  caustic  or  the  knife :  and  the  cure  will  greatly  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  is  discharged. 

Fifthly,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  few  rare 
instances  the  matter  is  carried  off*  by  absorption,  when  a 
healthy  granulation  takes  place,  and  a  cure  is  completed 
without  any  opening.  This  termination  is  more  reason* 
ably  to  be  expected  in  a  constitution  otherwise  sound, 
and  where  the  liver  has  not  been  weakened  or  rendered 
torpid  by  any  former  affisction.  It  Is  henoe  rather  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  temperate  than  in  a  tropical  climate,  and 
in  youth  than  in  advuiced  life. 

These  cases  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  sequels  of 
hepatitis  s  though  it  is  possible  that  pus  may  be  thrown 
into  the  penicilli  and  biliary  pores  of  the  Uver  by  a  me- 
tastasis  from  some  other  organ,  as  it  not  unfraquently  is 
into  the  tubules  of  the  kidneys,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
the  Madder.  '  When  the  cure  takes  place  without  an 
opening,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  determine  for 
a  certainty  tiiat  pus  has  actually  been  formed.  But 
sometimes  we  can  trace  a  fluctuation ;  and  at  other  times 
llie  subsidence  of  tiie  tension,  pain,  and  pulse,  after  one 
or  two  severe  sbirering  fits,  may  be  r^arded  as  suiB- 
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dent  iddieatioiw.    In  ft  case  of  this  kind  that  cxxurred     Gm.  I. 
lo  me  in  a  young  gentleman  of  about  thirteen  years  of  ^IH^J^^ 
age,  tile  shivering  was  so  considerable  as  to  make  the  hepatii. 
teeA  chatter;   and  within  eight  and  forty  hours  the  ^^l^^l^ 
pulse  8ttnk'i]v>m  a  hundred  and  forty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  the  abdominal  tension  and  tenderness  were 
con8idend[)ly  abated;  as  was  dho  the  distressing  cough 
with  which  he  had  almost  perpetually  been  harassed 
fdr  some  weeks.     He  was  pot  upon  a  tonic  plan  of  co- 
hutfbo  and  sulphuric  acid  immedialely  after  Ais  change^ 
and  recoTered'gmduftlly. 


SPECIES  IV. 


•        • 


APOSTEMA  EMPYEMA. 

r 

lLo&(r«ent  a(  fflMUv  in  t^$  €ttttt 

WOLT  PAIN  IK  THB  CHX8T :  B&EATHIHG  l,ABORXOy% 
BCrr  maSIMT  in  an  SBSCT  position  S  PlVFlOt7X.T  os- 
CUMBITUKB  ON  THB  SOUND  SIDE  ;  FX«VCrUATIN€r  BN«- 
UJSaSlfBNT  ON  THB  ,8IDB  AVFBCTBD  ;  DIUr»  TiCKUN« 
€OUOH» 


To  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  abore  definttioB  Gxv.  I. 

Hippocrates  adds*,  edema  of  the  feet,  hollowness  of  the  i^J^^m' 

eyes,  lind  a  gnrglitig  sound  on  shaking  the  shoulder,  noticed  by 

Of  these  additional  signs,  the  first  two  belong  rather  to  ^^ 
the  hectic  ferer  that  generally  accompanies  empyema, 
^ttan  to  the  disease  itself.    The  last  has  sometimes  been 

met  with  in  modem  times  f.    Dr.  Gullen  regards  eau-  ^'^^^ 

pyema  as  a  mere  sequel  of  pneumonia,  which  with  him  yaeSmatbL 

includes  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  as  wdl  as  of  the  «•  pre- 

tumed  by 
— — •         ^  CuUeo. 

'  t  IVbmw^  Mmmtm  dc  CbfniKiic^  Src  - 
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o^.  L     lungsi  bnt  as  it  may  take  plaoe  from  infl^mm$timioCjfcl|fio 
Amtaa'    medSMtmoin,  pericardiuin, oc diaphraga^ itaa»y ^iQttmfl^^ 
EmpycDM.    of  that  from  external  lojuries,  and  9$kw  ofteOtdcfulflfMl  > 
^^^^^^   what  particular  orgaD  is  directly  injured*  A  sqpiaeflte  spe^. , 
the  chest      cies  seeois  decidedly  called  fyt.    Qoekei,  iod#^  ^j 
scribes  a  case  m  which  the.  pericardiupi  «ra»  a&ctqid.iiii 
conneBJon  with  the  right  long,  apd  to.  suoh  ao  ej^tfyai^, . 
that  both  were  totally  consumed.  .1  i.i 

Mortfre-         Mostirequeittdy^  howcYC^,  apefopyemsi  is.{Mrq^f}0f4. 
SoMdbT^  by  the  borstiiig  of  a  large. vomica  erf*  one  ^-^^ifiPg^^ 
the  bunUng  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleunu    In  which  ce#e  th^  ^H^i 
of  a  Tomict.  ()0^|Q^  iQQj^  frequent  than  before  this  resul^  ai|d|  is 
either  dry,  or  accompanied  with  a  SGanty*  frpthgr^  «q4^ 
noisy  expectoration.    The  breathing  beoomcin  ^V;evofi\gi^ 
diflScttlt,  with  repeated,  feinting  fits,  and  the  dew  of  a  Cf^, 
sweat  hanging  over  the  throat  and  fcnrehead :  the  c|^e<^., 
and  lips  are  of  an  ominous  red,  while  the  nails  are  lii^ , 
the  popUs  dilated^  and  the  sight  dim«  Death  usually  si^;^ 
ceeds  to  the  rupture  of  the  aposteme  in  a  few  hoai;g^     ^j^ 
i>«gQo«tics       If  percussion  or  the  stethoscope  be  employed,  befpia^f 
dL^wT     ^  vomiea  has  broken,  to  the  part  in  which  the  nmj^,^ 
the  ttetho-    tar  is  seated,  little  or  no  aound  will  be  returned  iii  opip* , 
'^^'         sequence  of  the  pressing  fulness  which  exists  tbeiie^ 
but  if  these  methods  be  resorted  to  afterwards  it.wtU  i)e 
found  restored  in  a  considerable,  dsgree  to  the  {iai:t..^.^ 
fected  from  the  boUowness  which  now  exists  thec^  wi4^i 
it  will  be  comparatively  found  diminished  in  the  pos^^ 
tenor  and  infierior  parts  of  the  chest  to  which  the,  dis- 
charged kNMl  is  transferred.    For  the  history  and  rela^. 
tive  value  of  these  diagnostics  the  reader  must  tun^  tp  { 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  the  ensuing  volume  *«    . 
Ftts  bm  Jn  some  instanqes,  however,  there  is  no  oi^gan  ta  whict), , 

te^l^md    ^  P^  ^^'^  ^  referred  as  a  process  of  ulceration ;  an^ ; 
10  any  per.   to  such  an  affitction  Mr.  Hewson  has  several  reference^ , 
^**^         "The cavities  of  the. pleura,  pericardium,''  &c.  says  h^ - 
^*  are,  sometimes  observed  to  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  pus  without  the  least  marks  of  ulceration.    In 

*  VoLitt.  CL  ttu  Ord.  tv.  Gem iii.  Sppe.  ▼.  - 
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one  patient  I  found  thuee  pints  of  pore  pus  in  the  peri^     Gm,  i. 
oMlkkmiritlioat  My  ulcer  either  on  that  membrane  or  ^>^^- 
on  ihe  heart    In  another  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  of  the  Empyenw., 
right  side  was  distended  with  a  pub  that  smelt  more  like  ^f^^^^ 
wb^y  than  a  putrid  flaid,  and  the  lungs  were  compressed  the  cbcst. 
into  a  V^iy  simall  compass :  but  th^e  was  no  appearance 
of'Hifeei'  br  erosioii  either  on  these  oi^ns  or  on  the 
pleura ;  but  only  under  the  pus  was  a  thin  crust  of  co- 
agttflable'lyniph.^    We  h^ve  already  observed  upon  this 
saAM^n  of  fmptMede  ptfs,  fUid  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex.- 
pl^tl  it  atiy  ftrther. 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  singular  case  of  empyema,  iii  Singular 
v/HUh  the  pus  seems  m  like  manner  to  haVe  been  pro^  ^^arwin. 
dnced  Withont  ulceratioh,  though  be  ascribes  it  indirectly 
t6  kn  abscess  in  the  hmgs.  <*  A  servant  man,  after  a 
violent  perTpneumony,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  em- 
pyema, and  it  was  determined,  after  some  time^  to  per* 
form  &e  operation ;  this  was  eitplain^  to  him  ;  and  the 
usual 'means  were  employed  by  his  friers  to  encourage 
hhh,  by  ftdVising  him  <  not  to  be  afraid'.  By  which 
gooA'advtce  be  conceived  so  much  fear  that  he  ran  away 
earty  nexf  morning,  and  retdmed  In  about  a  week  quite 
weir.*' 

Thi^  should  indicate?  that  sometlihMr  mdy  at  times  be  Hence  in.' 
accomplished  by  internal  medicuies,  though  no  plan  'has  ji^jaes  umj 
hidierto  succeeded  Aat  has  been  devised  by  professional  at  timet  be 
sWn.  .  -efiu.    . 

TNbr  B  the  present  the  only  case  on  record  in  wbkh  Other  in* 
tfafe  contained  fluid  has  disappeared  by  metastasis,  it  metMttfis. 
has  passed  off  by  the  intestinal  canal  *,  by  the  bladderf  , 
and  by  the  vi^ina:^'  ^^  ^^  Rnm  of  pus ;  and  is  said  in 
one  instance  to  have  vanished  on  the  eruption  of  a  sca- 
bies $.  It  has  also  been  frequently  carried  off  by  an 
opening  formed  by  nature,  and  the  patient  has  recovered 
Ms  usual  health.    His  opening  has  commonly  been  be- 


•  Kdaer,  Biw.  de  Empyemate.  Hdm.  1670.    Mtrchettl,  OIm.  St.  8i» 
f  Buchner,  Dus.  listens  folittiooera  SiD|igreailU.per  mictloiMm  punifefe. 
tarn.    HaL  176S.  N.  Act.  Nat.  Qur.  Vol.  i.  Obi.  5.  / 

I  Sebfiebting,  PhiL  Trans.  Vol.  zui.  p.  70. 
$  Hauletierk,  Rtcueil,  u.  p.  tSO. 
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Gm.  I.  tween  tbe  ribs^  most  um 
^^"^J^;  -but  in  one  instance  we  find  the  abscess  poUitiDg  and 
Empy^DM.  bursting  under  the  scapula  *•  Moi^gagni  lias  recorded 
^^"^^^11^^  a  singular  case  of  a  double  empyema,  a  lodgeoieiit  of 
the  cbeft  pu8  being  formed  on  both  sides  f •  And  Balme  a  stiU 
DouUe  em.  more  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  pus  entered  the 
^irnifyinff    <^U<dar  membruie  and  spread  ov^r  almost  the  whole 

over  the         trunk  %• 

^  When  the  fluid  is  discharged  by  paraoeniesis,  Hip- 

Advice  of     pocrates  urges  repeatedly  upon  the  surgeon  to  evacuate 
Hippocntet  it  only  by  degrees  § ;  and  Borelli  gives  a  case  in  which 
nti^where  ^^  patient  seems  to  have  sunk  and  been  lost  under  a 
the  opening  sadden  evaouation  alon^  ||  •  There  has  also  been  no  small 
pi^     ^   -discussion  concerning  the  part  of  the  thorax  to  which 
the  scalpel  may  be  roost  advantageously  applied.   David, 
in  hb  (Mrize  dissertation,  advises,  near  the  st^numf ;  Mr. 
Sharp  between  the  eixth  and  seventh  rib  ** :  Mr.  Bell 
wherever  the  pain  or  fluctuation  may  direct  ff« 
Warner's         ]^|.^  Wamef.  whose  success  made  it  many  years  aao 

■uccesB  and        «  .  -        .  J  *f  ^n 

mode  of       ^  tavourito  operation  m  our  own  country,  seems  to  have 
P™^^^*      'been  of  Mr.  Bell's  opinion,  and  varied  the  point  of 
opening  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.    And  so 
little  danger  did  he  apprehend  from  the  use  of  the 
EMQiiftftfld    acalpel  on  any  occaa^Qy  that  he  not  only  evacuated  in  all 
ibe  ^nim    iostaAces  the  whole  of  the  matter  at  once,  but  in  one  or 
«d  piuct      two  instances  operated,  where  there  was  neither  a  po- 
larized pain,  nor  fluctuation,  nor  visible  discolouration, 
Aor  any  external  aign  whateves^  to  direct  him  to  one 
part  rather  than  to  another,  or  even  to  determine  the 
real  aature  of  the  disease ;  otherwise  than  irom  the  spe- 
cific symptoms  laid  down  in  the  preceding  d^finiuon  ^. 
Ufuai  mode      Jn  Mr.  Warner's  cases  about  twenty  ounces  of  pus 
^Qit,  fiirmed  the  average  of  discharge  at  the  time  of  the  per- 

*  Hurten,  Disi.  de  Empyemate.    Argent.  1679. 

t  De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Mori>.  Ep.  zxii.  Art.  IS. 

i  JoudL  de  M edictne^  Tom.  ucn.  p.  844. 

i  lUf}  Nmvm.  u.  p.  476.  j.  4S.     Ut^  rmf  tim  Tlmim^,  p.  686. 1.  15. 

I  Cent  u  Obi.  78.  %  Mem.  pour  le  Prix  de  I'Acaden^  z. 

••  Critical  Enquiry,  &e.  Chap.  vx.  ft  Surgery,  VoL  il  SSO. 

\\  See  Original  Cases  and  I>iaiection%  &c.,  by  Jobs  Forbes^  M.IX  f^  257. 
Sre.  Lend.  1884% 
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fimrtioti  *■ :  the  patients  uscmlly  found  instant  rdief ;  the     Gnr.  L 
pab,  coogby  and  quickness  orpulse  diminishing,  and  the   ?'^^gr[' 
breathing  becoming  easier.     He  dressed  the  wound  with  EmpyeuM. 
a  spooge-tent  till  there  was  no  longer  any  discharge,  and  ^^^^^ 
a&erwnrds   superficially;  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  thechetu 
patients  were  discharged  cured.    In  this  case  it  is  per«i 
hapa  more  necessary  to  keep  the  wound  open  than  in 
any  other  (^ration,  since,  till  the  ulcerated  surface  of 
the  interior  is  completely  healed,  the  secreted  pus  is  apt 
to-aocumuhite,  and  the  <q>erati0n  must  be  renewed* 
Tents  of  all  kinds  are  very  properly  exploded  in  most 
cases  in  the  present  day ;  but  Mr.  Bell  has  judiciously 
obsenred  that  in  the  paracentesis  the  old  fashioned  prac- 
tiue  ought  still  to  prevail  f.    In  some  instances  the  ^3^^ 
opevation  ought  perhaps  best  be  performed  by  a  seton.  seum. 
Desaalt  on  one  occaskm  passed  a  aeton  comj^etely 
throti^  tlie  chest;  and  M.  Fournier  tells  us  that,  upon 
the  strength  of  his  authority,  he  pmrsued  die  same  plan 
^pon  a  soldier  who  had  received  a  shot  from  a  nMisket 
ftred  close  against  his  breast,  which  passed  direcdy 
through  both  lobes  of  due  lungs  from  the  left  to  the  right 
side,  and  carried  with  it  pieces  of  the  wadding  as  well  as 
of  his  own  clothes.    These  were  all  discharged  by  the 
seton,.  and  in  twenty-«even  days  the  wounds  were  cica- 
trized j:. 

Dr.  G.  Hawthorn  has  given  an  instant  of  this  dis-  Singular 
ease  that  for  its  severity  and  danger,  and  particularly  for  ^^^n. 
its  successful  issue,  is  well  worth  recording  $.  The  pa- 
tient was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  disease -had  Jieea 
brought  on  by  esqposure  to  damp  night-airin  a  state  of 
intoxication.  He  suffered  greatly  from  quickness  of 
pulse,  incessant  cough,  oppression,  and  dread  of  sufib- 
cation.  A  distinct  fluctuation  was  perceived  in  about 
three  xntku  from  the  attack ;  shortly  ailer  which  lie  was 

* 

*  See  PbO.  Trana.  Vol.  xvru,  xlyiu.  li.  aa  also  hit  world  in  their  col- 
lected form, 
f  Suigeiy  Vd.  n.  Cb.  zxn.  Sec.  it. 
I  Dice  de  Sciences  M^&ales,  Art  Cas.  Keres. 
$  ££n.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni."17o.  Lxi.p.  51S. 
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Oni.1     alittle  idiered  1^  a  difldiarge  of  ponileBft  SMlter  cflbaed 

^^^'    into  the  bronchial  cells,  and  expectorated  to  the  eicjli** 

Vtman,    ordinary  amount  of  five  or  six  pounds  daily,  far  many 

Jjf^J^JJ^  days  in  succession,  a  fluid  of  an  intolerably  oflfenshe 

the  dMrt.     smell,  and  putrid  appearance.    He  continued,  however, 

to  grow  worse  and  weaker ;  his  feet  and  legs  swelled ; 

his  countenance  was  ghastly  and,  he  had  ooUiquative 

sweats.     About  twelve  weeks  from  the  attack  the  opera- 

tioD  was  performed,  nearly  twenty  pounds  of  pus  were 

dischaiged  on  the  first  day  and  night ;  and  he  gradually 

recovered. 

Riedlin  operated  with  success  twice  on  the  same  per- 
son*. 
211^^       The  matter  when  discharged  or  examined  on  dissect 
vaikwsi^    tion  has  been  found,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  of  very 


22J^*|^  different  consistences ;  sometimes  pure  pus,  sometimes 
cheesy,  and  sometimes  gelatinous.  And  the  mischief  to 
the  interior  of  the  diest  has  in  some  cases  been  very 
great  Several  of  the  ribs  have  been  found  cariousf ; 
the  lung  on  the  affected  side  totally  eroded^ ;  and  in 
one  case  the  pericardium  destroyed  as  well  as  the  long  $. 


SPECIES  V. 

APOSTEMA  VOMICA. 

DXRANQED  TXTHCTIOV  OF  A  THORACIC  OR  ABDOMINAL 
organ;  succeeded  BT  a  copious  DISCHAROX  OF  PUS 
INTO  SOME  PART  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CHANNEL  ;  AND 
rrS  EVACUATION  BT  THE  MOUTH  OR  ANUS. 

^J^  ^     The  specific  term  is  a  derivative  from  the  Latiii  voma, 
^  to  eject",  especially  from  the  stomach,  but  not  ezdu- 


^%^  •  Lin.  Med.  Ann.  ▼.  Obs.  80. 

-  t  Hawnnaim,  VermiebtB  Benncnkiuigtii^  ii.|i»  S17. 

f  Kdocr,  Dift»  de  EiopyeniBte.  HdqMt,  ISTO. 

S  QotU,  (islUdiiiiim  Mediep-pncU 
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«  « 

siv'^Iy  ito ;  ati3  henoe,  oii  the  present  occasion,  it  is  used     g«k.  l 
in  thfe'comprehetisive  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by   a^I^^' 
Celsds,  ^ho  applies  it  to  a  bursting  of  pus  from  the  liveri  Vomica. 
or  anyothfer  large  internal  organ,  as  well  as  the  lungs*.  V*^™***- 
S&nvageS  ibllbws  Celsus  in  this  interpretation,*  but  dis- 
tinguishes the  vomica  from  the  aposteme  by  making  flie 
discharge  from  the  latter  consist  of  pure  pus,  and  that 
fr6m  Ae  fomier  of  a  mixt  matter,  being  at  first  a  sort  of 
adipo^  mucus  (mucus  quidam  adiposus)  which  at  length 
becomes'purulent.  Avenbrugger,towhomweare1ndebt-  How  em- 
ed  for  the  Inventum  naounu  or  method  of  ascertaininer  P^°y^*^y 

...  .  '4       Avenbrug- 

disedses^  of  the  chest  by  percussion,  takes  nearly  the  ger. 
same  range,  or  rather  carries  it  to  a  still  wider  extent 
soas  tb  inclade  other  depositions  than  that  of  genuine 
plik,  c^d  hence  divides  vomicae  into  purulent  and  ichor* 
ous,  meaning  by  the  latter  term  the  reddish  yellow 
flAfd  bccasriorially  found  in  a  sac  from  the  destruction  of 
a  hepatized  or  scirrhous  lung  or  other  organ  \^    Boer-  Employed 
biiave  atid  'CoUen  confine  vomica  to  the  liines,  and  this  *«»  "jo"* 
in  a  more  restrained  sense  than  most  writers;  for  they' sense i^ 
liirffe/itto  t^hat  has  been  called,  though  with  no  great '^J^Sm 
accuracy^  occuU  vomica^  *f  vomicae  clausae  *\  Linn^us  and  And  stin 
Vogel  on  the  contraiy,  while  they  confine  the  term  to  difierentiy 
the  lungs,  explain  it  by  open  wmiea  ^*  vomicae  apertse'',  ud  VogdL 
in  which  the  pus  is  thrown  forth  profusely  and  suddenly. 
One  termination  of  the  hepatic  aposteme  may  be  regard-  May  be 
ed  as  a  variety  of  this  species^  for^  as  we  have  observed,  ^^  hepatic 
it  sometimes  issues  in  a  discharge  of  pus  by  the  mouth  aposteme. 
or  rectQin.     Wherever  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  consist  in  Vomica 
a  conglobate  gland,  first  enlarged  by  a  stmmoos  con-  |^^f  ^^|^ 
gcsllon, .  and  afterwards  slowly  and  often  imperfectly  utegUnd. 
suppurating.    Yomicfle  vary  in  siase,  from  the  diameter  of  Varies  in 
a  millet  seed  to  that  of  an  orange.    The  smallest  rarely 
contain  any  fluid,  and  sometimes  not  even  a  cavity ;  but 
they  are  often  highly  irritable,  and  maintain  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  hectic  fever.    When  ulceration  has 

•  De  Medicin.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  viii. 

f  Inrentum  Norum  ex  percussione  thoracis  luimani,  ut  agno^abstruioi  in- 
terni  pectoris  morbos  detegendi.    Vien.8vo.  1761. 
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Gxv.  I. 

Sfkc.  V. 
Apostema 
Vomica. 
Vomica. 

Pfttient 
•ometimn 
Battered 
into  a  false 
hope  of 
recoYery. 

Sometimes 

suddenly 

sufibcated. 

Singular 
case  of  cure. 


Application 
of  the  me- 
thods of  per- 
cussion and 
auscul- 
tation. 


taken  place,  and  pus  is  secreted,  the  irritability  frequendj 
ISubsides ;  the  pulse  improves,  the  febrile  exacerbations 
are  less  frequent  and  violent,  and  the  patient  flatters 
himself  he  is  recovering.  The  vomica  at  length  bursts 
and  disabuses  him ;  he  sinks  gradually  from  the  quantity 
of  the  daily  discharge,  and  the  confirmed  hectic ;  or,  if 
the  disease  be  seated  in  the  lungs,  and  the  cavity  ex- 
tensive, he  may  be  suffocated  by  the  volume  of  pus  that 
overwhelms  the  trachea. 

Bartholine  gives  a  singular  case  of  an  occult  vomica 
of  the  lungs,  that,  accompanied  with  an  asthma,  pro- 
duced great  emaciation ;  but  was  fortunately  cured  by 
the  wound  of  a  sword,  the  point  of  which  passed  between 
the  ribs  and  opened  the  sac.  A  considerable  flow  of 
pus  followed,  and  the  patient  recovered  gradually  from 
the  time  of  the  accident*. 

The  methods  of  percussion  and  mediate  auscultation 
are  now  very  generally  resorted  to  on  the  continent  and 
occasionally  in  our  own  country  to  ascertain  the  existence 
and  extent  of  this  afiection  when  seated  in  the  chest;  the 
theory  and  employment  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
explained  at  some  length,  under  the  treatment  of  phthi- 
sis in  the  ensuing  volume  f  • 


•  Hist.  Anat.  xit.  Cent.  6. 

t  Vol.  m.  CL  III.  Ord.  iv.  Gen.  m.  Spec.  ▼. 
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GENUS  11. 
PHLEGMONE. 

SUPPURATIYEy  CUTANEOUS  TUMOUR;  TENSIVE;  GLA- 
BROUS; painful;  AT  LENGTH  FLUCTUATING,  AND 
BURSTING  SPONTANEOUSLY ;  THE  PUS  UNIFORM  AND 
GENUINE. 

Under  the  last  genus  we  took  a  general  survey  of  the    ^«"'  ^^• 
process  and  economy  of  suppuration,  and  noticed  many  chwicterof 
of  the  most  extensive  and  dangerous  forms  in  which  phlegmon. 
suppuration  ever  presents  itself.   We  are  now  advancing 
to  inflammatory  affections,   consisting  of  tumours  of 
small  extent,  and  either  entirely  confined  to  the  integu- 
ments, or  dipping  but  a  little  way  below  them. 

The  term  phlegmon,  from  f^iyA),  ^^inflammo^,  was  in  what 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  inflammation  generally.     It  ■^°«^  ^'^ 
has  long  since,  however,  been  employed  in  a  far  more  ^^; 
limited  sense  by  medical  writers  of  perhaps  every  school,  IoomIj  vd^ 
thouirh  few  of  them  have  eiven  a  very  clear  definition  of  P^^*^  "* 
the  exact  sense  in  which  they  have  intended  to  use  it ;  tun« : 
or  perhaps  have  formed  such  a  sense  in  their  own  minds. 
Thus  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  comprise  a  multitude  of  tu-  byCaOen; 
moors  or  tubercles  of  different  degrees  of  inflammation, 
some  suppurative,  some  unsuppurative,  some  serous, 
some  callous,  some  fleshy,  some  bony;  as  boil,  minute 
pimple,  stye,  stone-pock,  abscess  of  the  breast,  and  spina 
ventosa,  or  carious  bone ;  with  many  others  altogether 
as  discrepant;  while  by  Sauvages  it  is  limited,  and  far  by  Stu- 
more  correctly,  to  spheroidal  tumours,  possessing  red-  ^^*^" ' 
ness,  heat,  tension,  violent  throbbing  pain,  spontaneously 
suppurating.    Not  indeed,  essentially  difierent  from  the 
character  now  offered,  and  involving  most  of  its  species. 
Vogel,  however,  makes  it  a  part  of  its  generic  character  by  Vogd; 

Y  2 
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GcN.  II.  that  the  inflammatory  tumour,  in  order  to  be  a  phl^mon^ 
Phi^om'  ^^^  ^  ^^  1®***  ^  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  while  Dr.  Tur- 
by  Turton.  ton,  in  his  useful  glossary,  not  knowing  how  to  reconcile 
the  clashing  descriptions  which  are  thus  given  of  it, 
merely  explains  it  after  the  Greek  manner  <'an  inflam- 
mation", leaving  the  reader  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  inflammation  according  to  his  own  taste. 
More  cor-  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  come  to  something  more 
definite ;  and  I  believe  that  the  character  now  offered 
embraces  the  common  idea  of  phlegmon ;  or,  if  not,  will 
propose  what  should  seem  to  form  a  boundary  for  it* 
And  thus  explained,  it  will  comprise  the  following 
species : — 

1.   PHLE6M0NE  COMMUNIS.        PUSH. 

2. 

S. 


rect  mean- 
ing 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


PARULIS. 

GUM-BOIL. 

AURIS. 

IMPOSTHUME        IN        TH 

HEAD. 

PAROTIDEA. 

PAROTID  PHLEGMON. 

MAMMJEf. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  BREAST. 

BUBO. 

BUBO. 

PHIMOTICA. 

PHIMOTIC  PHLEGMON. 

SPECIES  I. 

PHLEGMONE  COMMUNIS. 
«tt0]^*   Common  ^^Itqmotu 

TUMOUR  COMMON  TO  THE  SURFACE;  BRIGHT-RED; 
HARD  ;  DEFINED  ;  HEMISPHERICAL  ;  POLARIZED  ;  GRA- 
DUALLY SOFTENING  AND  BURSTING  AT  THE  POLE* 

Gmk.  ii.     In  vernacular  language thisspedes  isdenominated  ajpvsA; 

'*^*  '     and  in  size  has  a  near  approach  to  a  boil,  or  fiminde; 

but  essentially  differs  from  it  in  having  its  pus  unifbim 

and  mature,  while  that  of  the  boil  is  always  intermizod 
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ne 


a  core.  It  is  commonly  a  mark  of  high  entonic  Gnr.  ii. 
health,  or  a  phlogotic  diathesis ;  and  rarely  requires  any  p^^^n 
other  medical  treatment  than  bleeding,  or  a  few  cooling  communU. 
purgatives.  ^;,^„ 

Where,  howeyer,  pushes  appear  in  crops,  and  espe-  phlegmon. 
dally  in  successive  crops,  they  support  a  remark  we  had  ^^,f|^ 
occasion  to  make  in  opening  the  present  order;  that  in  q^^^ 
conjunction  with  the  phlogotic  diathesis  there  is  probably  cfaancter. 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  irritation ;  since  we  frequent*-  ^j^  |" 
ly  find  persons  in  the  highest  health,  with  firm  and  rigid  oftenoccun. 
fibres,  pass  great  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
without  any  such  aflfection  as  the  present.    Such  suscep- 
tibility is  fkr  more  common,  indeed,  to  a  habit  of  an  op- 
posite character,  but  it  seems  firom  this  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  not  unfi-equently  to  inhere  in  the 
temperament  we  are  now  contemplating. 


SPECIES  II. 

PHLEGMONE  PARULIS. 

tumour  seated  on  the  gums  ;  deep-red ;  hardish  ; 

undefined;  pain  obtuse. 

This  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  substance  of  the  gums ;    Gms,  II. 
and  sometimes  connected  with  a  caries  of  a  tooth  or  Goimi 
socket.    In  the  first  variety  it  is  a  disease  of  only  a  few  character. 
days'  duration,  and  ceases  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  burst 
or  is  opened :  in  the  second,  it  will  often  continue  trou- 
blesome till  the  carious  tooth  is  extracted,  or  the  carious 
socket  has  exfoliated :  or  the  whole  of  its  texture  is  ab- 
sorbed ;  in  which  case  the  tooth  will  become  loose,  and 
may  at  length  drop  out  spontaneously. 

Swediaur  tells  us  that  he  once  saw  this  disease  pro- 
duced in  a  man,  otherwise  sound,  in  consequence  of  a 
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and  the  tu- 
mour soon 
opened. 


Gum-boili 
where  8e> 
TeresU 


suppression  of  an  habitual  hemorrhoidal  flux,  accom-- 
panied  with  a  loosening  of  the  wise  and  incisor  teeth* 
In  women  he  had  frequently  met  with  the  same  from 
obstructed  menstruation*. 

Gum-boils,  and  especially  where  connected  widi  ^ 
morbid  condition  of  the  subjacent  teeth,  or  their  alveoli, 
rarely  disperse  without  passing  into  the  suppurative 
stage :  and  hence  the  means  of  prohibiting  this  termi- 
nation are  usually  tried  in  vain,  much  time  is  lost,  and 
protracted  pain  encountered.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
better  to  encourage  than  to  repel  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess, by  warm  cataplasms  or  fomentations ;  and  to  open 
the  tumour  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  point.  An  early 
opening  is  of  importance;  for,  from  die  toughness  and 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  it  is  seldom  that 
the  confined  pus  obtains  a  natural  exit  with  sufficient 
freedom ;  while  in  some  instances  the  ulceration  assumes 
a  sinuous  character,  or  works  into  the  substance  of  the 
cheeks,  and  at  length  opens  on  their  external  snrfiice. 
The  worst  and  most  painful  gum-boils  are  those  which 
form  on  the  dentes  sapientise ;  the  swelling,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  irritation,  spreads  rapidly  and  widely ;  so 
that  the  entire  cheek  is  sometimes  involved  in  it,  the 
neck  indurated,  and  the  eye  closed. 


SPECIES  III. 

PHLEGMONE  PAROTIDEA. 

TUMOUB  SEATED   UNDER  THE   EAR;    REDDISH;    HARD; 
PAIN  OBTUSE  ;   SUPPURATION  SLOW  AND  DIFFICULT. 

Gsir.  IL     It  is  not  a  littie  singular  that  Dr.  Cullen,  who  extends 
Wh^ar.'    ^^  genus  of  phlegmone  wide  enough  to  embrace,  not 

ranged  by      — — . 

Cullen.  ^ 

•  Nov.  Noaol.  Meth.  Sytt.  u.  487. 


one 
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only  inflammation  of  the  ear,  and  of  the  breast,  gum-    Gcv.  II. 
boil,' and  phimosis,  but  also,  funinculus,  varus,  gutta  ro-  p^wnoi  * 
sea,  stye,  and,  as  already  observed,  several  affections  of  wotidea. 
the  bones,  should  have  banfshed  suppurative  inflamma-  m^^j^^ 
tion  of  the  parotid  and  inguinary  glands,  not  only  to  an-  looseiyand 
other  genus,  but  to  a  very  remote  part  of  his  system ;  incorrectly. 
where  they  occur,  in  the  class  and  order  of  local  tumours^ 
in  company  with  worts,  corns,  and  sarcomata,  which 
have  naturally  no  inflammatory  character.     Here,  too, 
they  are  conjointly  described  under  the  generic  name  of 
bobo,  with  the  generic  character  of  ^^glandulse  conglo- 
batse  tumor  suppurans ;"  a  definition  which  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  parotid  gland,  whose  structure  is  not  conglo- 
bate but  conglomerate.    The  present,  therefore,  is  the 
proper  genus  for  including  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  and  inguinal,  as  well  as  of  the  mammary 
glands. 

Phl^monous  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  offers 
us  the  two  following  varieties : — 

a  Simplex.  Incarning    and    cicatrizing 

Simple  parotid  phlegmon,    easily. 
P  Maligna.  Accompanied  with    a  foul 

Malignant  parotid  slough,  and  incarning  with 

phlegmon.  difficulty. 

In  the  SIMPLE  or  benign  variety,  though  the  suppu-  «  p.  par- 
rative  process  is  slow  and  inactive,  the  incarnation  sub-  ^^^  """" 
sequent  upon  the  breaking  of  the  abscess  is  regular  and  simple  par- 
unobstructed.     I  was  requested  not  long  ago,  in  consul-  pj^     ^j,^ 
tation,  to  see  a  young  lady  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  process, 
had  been  troubled  with  this  species  of  phlegmon  for  though 
more  than  three  months ;  there  had  been,  for  about  a  ur^aod 
fortnight,  an  evident  pointing  towards  the  surface,  and  a  bealthy^ 
fed  of  irregular  fluctuadon ;  it  afterwards  broke,  a  large  ^"**'**«*- 
quantity  of  good  pus  drained  away  daily,  and  the  tu- 
mour, which  at  first  was  extensive  and  hard,  by  degrees 
very  considerably  diminished,  and  clustered  or  divided 
into  lobes,  and  at  length  disappeared  alt^ether.     Her 
general  habit  was  relaxed,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  stru- 
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-   StKC.  III. 

a  P.  par- 
otidea  sim- 
plex. 

Simple  par- 
otid 
phlegmon. 

Treatment. 

Ab&cett 
sometimes 
yeiy  large. 

Pus  some- 
times r^ 
moTed  by 
metastasis. 

Examples. 

Has  been 
confounded 
with  mumps. 


A  P.  par- 

otideami^ 

ligna. 

Malignant 

parotid 

pbl^mon. 


Termina- 
tion. 
Treatment. 


Has  been 
extirpated  in 
a  scirrhous 
state  when 
of  great 
weight. 


mous.  She  had  menstruated  earlier  than  usual,  and  was 
of  a  disposition  peculiarly  sprightly  and  cheerful.  The 
local  treatment  at  the  commencement  was  leeches,  &e* 
quently  applied,  and  alternated  with  mercurial  plaster. 
But  no  benefit  proceeding  from  the  discutient  plan,  lo- 
tions of  half  water  and  half  liquor  ammonias  acetatis  were 
afterwards  employed  to  aid  the  suppurative  process. 

The  abscess  in  some  cases  of  this  variety  is  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  and  consequently  the  discharge  of 
pus  very  large.  And  we  have  some  instances  on  record 
in  which  the  pus  has  been  absorbed  and  carried  o£F  by 
metastasis  to  some  remote  wgan.  Dr.  Saunders  gives  a 
case  in  which  it  passed  away  by  the  rectum* ;  Alix,  by 
a  fontinel  at  the  navel  f;  and  the  Transactions  of  Natu- 
ral Curiosities,  by  the  Bladder:]:.  It  has  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  parotitis  or  mumps;  and  has  hence 
been  said  to  sympathize  with  one  or  both  testicles  in 
males,  and  to  be  contagious.  Cavallini  has  made  this 
mistake  in  his  collection  of  surgical  cases  $ ;  and  we  find 
a  like  error  in  the  Memoirs  of  Toulouse  ||. 

The  SECOND  VARIETY  of  parotid  phlegmon  is  of  a  ma- 
lignant character.  It  seldom  appears  in  early  life^  and 
in  females  seems  sometimes  to  follow  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenia. .  It  is  still  slower  in  its  progress  than 
the  preceding ;  and  when  at  length  it  breaks,  the  pus  is 
imperfect  and  cheesy,  or  serous.  It  is  also  profuse  and 
protracted  to  a  long  period  and  accompanied  with  foul 
sloughs.  The  patient  is  debilitated  by  the  discharge 
the  irritation  excites  hectic  fever,  and  the  case  frequent- 
ly terminates  fatally.  Bark,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  and 
similar  tonics  and  narcotics  have  been  tried ;  but  for  the 
most  part  with  little  success. 

It  assumes,  occasionally,  a  scirrhous  hardness,  and 
grows  to  a  considerable  extent.    It  has  been  extirpated. 


*  Observations  on  the  Red  Peruyian  Bark. 

t  Obs.  Chirurg.  Fascic.  I.  |  VoL  i.  Obs.  S9. 

§  Collezione  di  Casi  Chirui^ci.  i.  447. 

II  Histoire  et  Memoires  de  V  Academie  de  Toulouse,  Tom.  1. 1981^. 
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but  with  variable  success,  when  upwards  of  three  pouuds    Gtt.  II. 

in  weight*;  sometimes  with  a  cure  f ;  but  at  other  times  ^pft^.  * 

it. has  degenerated  into  a  foul,  bieedbg,  extensive,  and  otideamt- 

fiital  ulcer^:.  ^S%oant 

parotid 

ssssssssssss  phlegmon. 

Treatment. 

SPECIES  IV. 

PHLEGMONE  MAMMiE. 
9Lttt^t  Of  tl^^  VttMt 

TUMOUR  SEATED  IN  THE  BREAST;  PALE-RED;  HARDISH; 
IN  IRREGULAR  CLUSTERS;  WITH  A  PRICKING  AND 
ACUTE  pain;   suppuration  gUICK  AND  COPIOUS. 

This  is  sometimes  produced  by  some  accident,  as  that  of   Gxv.  IL 
a  blow  or  severe  pressure ;  but  more  generally  proceeds  h™      * 
from  a  redundancy  and  consequently  undue  stimulus  of  formed. 
milk,  when  first  secreted  after  child-birth,  so  that  the  lac- 
teal tubes  have  not  time  to  enlarge  sufficiently  for  its  re- 
ception :  in  which  last  instance  it  is  usually  called  milk- 
ABSCESS. — '^  In  either  case  the  suppuration  commonly  be- 
^s  in  many  distinct  portions  of  the  inflamed  part ;  so 
that  it  is  not  one  large  circumscribed  abscess,  but  many 
separate  sinuses,  all  of  which  generally  communicate. 
Now  it  usually  happens  that  only  one  of  these  points  Unudly  a 
externally,  which  being  either  opened,  or  allowed  to  S'^MwlSe 
break,  the  whole  of  the  matter  is  to  be  discharged  this  linuses: 
way.     But  we  sometimes  find  that  the  matter  does  not  and  hence 
obtain  a  ready  outlet  by  this  opening,  and  then  one  or  ^^^^^ 
more  of  these  difierent  sinuses  make  distinct  openings  ouOeti. 
for  themselves."  § 


*  Kalthchmied,  Pr.  de  Tumore  scirrhoso  trium  cum  quadrante  libnrum 
glanduls  Parotidit  extirpato.    Jen.  1758^ 

f  SieboM,  Parotidit  scinhosae  feliciter  extispatse  Histori^rf.  1791. 
}  Commerc.  Lit.  Nor.  1733-8.  §  Hunter  on  Blood,  p.  469. 
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nuunnue. 
Abscess  of 
the  breast. 

Whence  the 
cure  tedious. 

By  Diosco- 
rides  called 
ipai^ganosU. 

which  also 
imported 
other  dif- 
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that  have 
little  con- 
nexioD. 


In  this  case  the  complaint  is  usually  protracted  and 
tedious,  though,  where  the  constitution  is  good,  and 
there  is  no  lurking  taint  to  intermix  itself  with  the  in- 
flammation, the  issue  is  always  favourable. 

This  sort  of  phlegmon  was  called  by  Dioscorides  spar- 
ganosis  from  the  Greek  term  <rsraf  ya«,  ^^  tumeo,  disten- 
do ;"  and  after  him  it  has  still  been  so  denominated  by 
various  modem  writers.  Sparganosis,  however,  was  em- 
ployed by  Dioscorides  in  a  collective  sense,  to  signify 
not  only  milk-abscess,  but  a  variety  of  tumours,  and 
other  diseases  supposed  to  depend  upon  an  overflow, 
suppression,  misdirection,  or  depraved  secretion  of  milk; 
and  especially  those  which  have  since  been  described 
under  the  general  term  galactirrhoea.  Many  of  these 
have  little  or  no  connexion  with  each  other ;  and  parti- 
cularly abscess  of  the  breast,  and  that  peculiar  swelling 
of  the  lower  limb  which  occasionally  takes  place  soon 
after  child-birth,  to  which  the  term  is  etjrmologically  best 
applied,  and  to  which  therefore  it  is  restrained  in  the 
present  system. 


SPECIES  V. 


PHLEGMONE  BUBO. 

ISttHo* 

tumor  seated  in  a  conglobate  gland;  reddish; 
hard;  diffuse;  not  easily  suppurating;  open- 
ing WITH  A  CALLOUS  EDGE. 


Gkv.  IL 
Snc.  V. 
Xerm 
whence 
derived. 


Bubo  is  a  Greek  term  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
2^3  or  nn  (bo  or  boa),  importing  <<  to  swell",  and  merely 
doubled  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  to 
give  it  an  intense  or  superlative  power,  whence  bobo,  or 
bubo. 
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Baboes  are  chiefly  found  in  the  inguinal  and  axillary    Gmm.  It. 
glands.    They  are  sometimes  simple  glandular  inflam-  o^ary  * 
mations,  unconnected  with  any  constitutional  or  foreign  teat, 
evily  and  require  nothing  more  than  the  common  treat-  Causes. 
ment ;  but  they  are  often  a  result  of  constitutional  af-  Treatment. 
fection,  and  very  frequently  a  symptom  of  lues  and  pestis, 
in  which  cases  they  can  only  be  cured  by  curing  the 
specific  taint    Mr.  Hunter  asserts  that  he  has  seen  bu-  ^"^  ^y 
boes  cured  by  vomits  after  suppuration  has  advanced. 

In  an  early  stage  the  inguinal  buboe  has  been  con-  Has  been 
founded  with  a  scrofulous  tumour.     A  nice  finger  will  ^ui^a^scro- 
generally  discriminate  them  with  ease.    The  bubonous  ^ubos 
tumour,  is  smooth,  uniform,  and  obtusely  painftd:  the 
scrofulous  is,  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  to  the  eye, 
a  cluster  of  small  tubercles  without  pain. 


SPECIES  VI. 

PHLEGMONE  PHIMOTICA. 

TUMOUR  SEATED  IN  THE  PREPUCE  ;  DIFFUSE  ;  OBTUSELY 
painful;  IMPRISONING  THE  GLAN8,  OR  STRANGLING 
IT  BY  RETRACTION. 

If,  at  the  attack  of  inflammation,  the  prepuce  be  in  its    Gm.  II. 
natural  state  and  cover  the  glans,  it  cannot  be  drawn  p^^* 
back,  and  the  glans  is  imprisoned.  If  it  should  accidently  under  two 
have  been  retracted,  or  be  naturally  short  and  truncated,  ^^um. 
it  cannot,  aflier  the  inflammation  has  firmly  fixed  itself 
be  drawn  forwards,  and  the  glans  is  strangled.     And 
hence  the  species  offers  us  two  varieties : 

a  Incarcerans.  The  prepuce  protracted  and 

Incarcerating  phimosis.        imprisoning  the  glans. 
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Okn.il 
Sfbc.  VI. 
Fhlegmone 
p^imotica* 
Phimotic 
phlegmon. 

ParaphU 
mosu^  what 


0  Strangulans. 

Strangulating  phimosis. 


The  prepuce  retracted  and 
strangling  the  glaos. 


Causes. 


Often  ad- 
▼ances  ra- 
pidly. 


Treatment 


The  FIRST  VARIETY  alone  is  dasominated  phimosis  by 
some  writers*  the  second  being  distinguished  by.  the 
term  paraphimosis,  or  circumligatura.  But  the  inflam- 
mation is  one  and  the  same,  and  the  same  specific  name 
should  express  it;  for  the  diiFerence  is  a  mere  accident. 

This  inflammation,  like  the  last,  though  often  pro- 
duced by  common  causes,  and  hence  perfecdy  simple,  is 
often,  also,  the  result  of  a  specific  virus,  as  in  lues  and 
blenorrhoea.  It  arises  firequently  with  great  rapidity; 
the  prepuce  is  prodigiously  distended  with  effused  se- 
rum, and  the  mucous  glands  of  the  internal  surface 
secrete  an  enormous  quantity  of  pus  before  there  is  any 
ulceration  or  breach  of  surface.  If  the  prepuce  be  re- 
tracted violendy,  and  the  glans  strangulated,  and  cold 
applications,  and  topical  bleedings  prove  ineffectual,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  divide  the  prepuce  to  set  the  glans 
at  liberty.  And  occasionally  it  is  also  necessary  to  per- 
form the  same  operation  when  the  glans  is  imprisoned 
by  a  protraction  of  the  prepuce :  for  ulceration  is  apt  to 
take  place  under  these  circumstances  in  either  case,  and 
the  matter  soon  becomes  erosive  from  communicating 
with  the  air :  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  however,  should 
be  washed  out  by  a  syrfaige  used  several  times  a-day, 
and  an  astringent  solution  be  afterwards  injected,  con- 
sisting of  alum  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  scruple  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

The  imprisoning  phimosis  is  said  to  occur  not  unfre- 
quendy  from  laborious  exertion  in  a  very  narrow  va- 
gina*. I  have  not  met  with  this  result,  but  ofien  with  a 
lacerated  prepuce.  In  many  instances  of  both  kinds  re- 
lief has  been  easily  obtained  by  grasping  the  penis  with 
a  very  cold  hand,  and  dextrously  urging  the  prepuce 


*  Essich,  m  Ziegenhagen  Anweisung  alle  Tenerische  Krankbeiten~su 
bebaodeln.  A.D.B.  xct.  481. 
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forward  or  drawing  it  backward  according  to  the  nature     Gbk.  ii. 
ofthecase*.      •  ^^^ 

When  the  inflammation  is  very  violent,  whether  in  gimotica. 
the  strangulated  or  retracted  variety,  and  surgical  at^  ^^^. 
tention  has  been  n^lected,  gangrene  will  readily  ensue,  Treatment. 
and  an  amputation  of  a  smaller  or  larger  portion  of  the  Sometimes 
penis  may  be  absolutely  necessary.    In  an  instance  of  an  nmen^^ 
amputation  of  this  kind,  recorded  by  Mr.  Jamieson  of 
Kelso,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  the  whole  of  the 
glans  penis  was  restored  by  a  process  of  pullulation :  the  Mortified. 
new  shoots  having  at  first  becoi  mistaken  for  fungus,  and  f^^iJH!^ 
attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  escarotics.    The  fresh  nated. 
glans  was  well  shaped  and  proportioned  f. 

*  Andree»   on  the  Gonorilioet— Heckeer,  Von  Venerischen  Kranlldid»> 
ten,  &c. 
t  Vol.  V.  Art.  xxxvi. 
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GENUS    III. 
PHYMA. 

IMPERFECTLY  SUPPURATIVE,  CUTANEOUS,  OR  SUBCUTA- 
NEOUS TUMOR ;  THE  ABSCESS  THICKENNED,  AND  IN- 
DURATED AT  THE  EDGE ;  OFTEN  WITH  A  CORE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE. 


Gbk.  IIL 

Import  of 
tbetemi: 

formerly 
veiy  loose 
and  con- 
fused. 


Its 

meunng 
has  hence 
excited  dU- 
ctisiion. 


Phtma,  a  Greek  term  importing  a  tuber,  tubercle  or 
small  swelling,  from  pio^j  <<  produce,  erumpo",  was  used 
among  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  with  great  la- 
titude and  no  small  want  of  precision :  sometimes,  as  by 
Hippocrates  and  Paulus  of  ^^Bgina,  being  applied  to 
scrofulous  and  other  imperfectly  suppurative  tumours; 
sometimes,  as  by  Celsus  and  Galen,  to  tumours  perfecdy 
and  rapidly  suppurative,  larger  than  a  boil,  but  less 
painful  and  inflammatory,  and  without  a  core  or  ven- 
tricle :  and  sometimes  by  other  writers,  as  Celsus  also 
informs  us,  to  fleshy  excrescences  or  warts  on  the  glans 
penis,  which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  destroy  by  caus- 
tics. And  in  consequence  of  this  vague  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  latitude  of  its  original  meaning,  the  great 
body  of  the  Galenists,  as  Sauvages  observes,  applied  it 
to  protuberances  of  every  kind. 

Modem  writers  have,  hence,  been  at  a  loss  in  what 
exact  signification  phyma  should  be  employed.  lin- 
niua  and  Cullen  have  rejected  it  Sauvages  and  Sagar 
have  used  it  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  and  separate  orden 
Vogel,  following  the  example  of  Hippocrates  and  Paulus, 
has  reduced  it  to  a  genus  of  imperfecdy  suppurative 
and  glandular  tumours ;  and,  as  a  genus,  it  thus  occurs 
in  Dr.  Willan's  table  of  arrangement,  including  boils, 
carbuncles,  and  similar  inflammations  as  its  species. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  most  accurate  sense;  and  as  such    .Gkk.iil 
it  is  adopted  in  the  present  system,  and  made  to  include  Xllber^ 
stye,  boil,  sycosis,  and  carbuncle ;  in  all  which  we  find  m^m  aceu- 
some  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  suppurative  or  the  nte  import. 
ulcerative  process  of  these  small  abscesses,  or  in  both  ^™on 
conjointly ;  and  hence  the  pus  is  foul  and  sanious,  or 
the  walls  or  edges  of  the  abscess  are  thick  and  indurated, 
or  the  dead  matter  is  not  completely  carried  ofi^,  and 
remains  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  core  or  a  fungus,  some- 
times black  and  spongy,  and  sometimes  excrescent  and 
granulating. 

The  following,  therefore,  are  the  species  included 
under  it: — 

1.  PHYMA  HORDEOLUM.  STY. 

2.  FURUNCULUS.  BOIL. 

S.   SYCOSIS.  FICOUS  PHYMA. 

4,  ANTHRAX.  CARBUNCLE. 


SPECIES  I. 

PHYMA  HORDEOLUM. 

TUMOUR  SEATED  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  THE  EYE-Lip  ;   GRA- 
NULAR:    hard;   reddish;  sore    to  the  touch; 

SUPPURATION  CONFINED  TO  THE  POINT. 

The  vernacular  term  sfy,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  ^n^*  'i^* 

s/fon,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  earlier  writers,  who  ob-  rvjT^\f 

tained  it  from  the  Saxon,  in  which  stihan  (fu^an)  sig-  the  veni*- 

nifies  *^  a  rising,  springii^  up,  or  ascent";  and  hence  in  cuiaman^* 
Bede's  Bible,  Mar.  iv.  7.  fn^pn  '6a  ^opnaf  {stihon  tha 
thomas)f  *<  up  spring  the  thorns."    Widdifie  spells  the 
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Gsy.  III.  old  English  derivation  stigk,  but  Spenser,  who  uses  the 
P^  Hor- *  ^^^^  frequendy,  drops  both  the  last  letters  of  Wickliffe, 
deoium.       -88  in  the  following- couplet : 

Sty. 

To  climb  aloft  and,  others  to  excel. 

That  was  ambition,  and  desire  to  sty. 

* 

Sometimes  From  the  hardness  of  the  margin  of  the  tumour,  and 
£ird"drmk-  the  imperfection  of  the  suppurative  process,  Sauvages 
'^'  compares  it  to  a  small  boil:  and  asserts  that  it  is  often 

the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach ;  adding  that 
he  knew  a  man  who  uniformly  had  a  sty  after  drinking 
ardent  spirits.  The  inflammation,  though  often  very 
troublesome  while  it  lasts,  for  the  most  part  readily  sub- 
sides upon  the  breaking  of  the  minute  abscess,  or  punc^ 
turing  it  at  its  apex  when  mature. 


SPECIES  11. 


PHYMA  FURUNCULUS. 

TUMOUR  COMMON  TO  THE  SURFACE  ;  DEEP- RED  ;  HARD; 
circumscribed;  acutely  tender  TO  THE  TOUCH; 
SUPPURATING  WITH  A  CENTRAL  CORE. 

Gek.  III.  The  boil  is  a  push  with  a  central  core :  and  like  the  push 
"  'is  found  in  persons  of  an  entonic  or  phlogotic  habit,  with 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  irritation :  on  which  account 
it  often  makes  its  appearance  successively  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  synchronously,  so  that 
we  meet  with  a  crop  at  a  time.  This  tumour  is  therefore 
chiefly  found  in  persons  of  high  health  and  in  the  vigour 
of  youth. 
Oote.  The  existence  of  a  core  offers  a  singularity  in  this  af- 

fection that  is  well  worth  attending  to,  and  shows  that 
from  some  cause  or  other  the  ulcerative  part  of  the  pro- 
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oets  is  imperfect    Upon  Mr.  Hunter's  hypothesis)  this    Onr.  iiL 
most  depend  apon  a  weak  action  of  the  absorbents ;  but  ^^  ^' 
as  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  material  Funuumini. 
to  be  removed  must  be  prepared  for  absorption,  and 
conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels  before  couDtodfer 
absorptiixi  can  take  pUce,  and  have  suggested  that  it  ^°  Hooter's 
seems  to  be  the  ofiBce  of  the  secreted  pus  to  accomplish    ^^  ^"^ 
this  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  fnrunculus  the 
pus,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  not  quite  genuine,  and  Puiproba^ 
is  possessed  of  a  less  solvent  power  than  in  common  ab-  ^|X|!^ 
scesses :  whence  a  part  of  the  dead  matter  remains  at-  or^arii^ 
tached  to  the  living  after  the  hollow  has  burst,  and  is 
thrown  off  from  the  base  by  sloughing. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  simple,  and  rarely  requires 
medicd  or  surgical  assistance:  though  the  diathesis 
should  be  lowered  by  bleeding  or  purging,  ox  both. 


SPECIES  in. 

PHYMA  SYCOSIS. 
dFiMtt»  Cttlif  r. 

TUMOUR  EXCRESCENT,  FLESHY;  FIG-SHAPED ;  SPROUT- 
ING FROM  THE  HAIRY  PARTS  OF  THE  HEAD  OR  FACE; 
GREGARIOUS  ;  OFTEN  COALESCING ;  DISCHARGE  PAR- 
TIAL AND  SANIOUS. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  sycosis  from  ayitQv  ^*a  fig",    6».  IIL 
to  various  tubers  and  excrescences,  the  shape  of  which  spldfic 
-was  conceived  to  resemble  that  of  a  fig«    By  Cehius,  ntme^ 
however,  it  is  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of  inflamm»-  ^^S^**" 
tory  and  imperfectly  ^ppurative  tuber  of  the  head  and  How  uMd 
face.   Vogel  has  understood  the  term  nearly  in  the  same  ^  C)eUui  .- 
BtOBe ;  and  Dr.  Bateman  has,  hence,  correctly  described  ^^^' 
it  as  such  in  his  list  of  cutaneous  diseases.  ^  BMteia. 
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Gin.  III. 

Srxc.  III. 
Pbyma 
Sycons. 
Ficout 
Tuber. 

Where 
Mated. 

General 
character 
when  on  the 
beard. 

Genera] 
character 
when  on  the 
head. 


ReiemUts 
porrigo. 


It  is  seated  sometimes  on  the  beard,  and  sometimes  in 
the  hair  of  the  head.  In  the  former  case  it  consists  of 
small  tumours,  hard,  roundish,  pea-sized;  commonly 
in  clusters ;  occasionally  confluent  or  running  into  one 
another ;  and  spreading  from  ear  to  ear ;  the  discharge 
is  small  in  quantity  and  of  a  glutinous  texture,  whence 
the  beard  becomes  filthily  matted. 

The  variety  that  appears  on  the  head  consists  of  softer 
tumours,  of  different  sizes,  and  in  clusters;  they  are  seated 
among  the  hair ;  and  throw  forth  from  a  fungous  surface, 
an  ichorous,  copious,  and  fetid  discharge.  It  is  not  often 
that  this  complaint  is  connected  with  any  constitutional 
affection :  and  offensive  as  it  is,  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  yield  to  cleanliness,  and  mild  astringents ;  of  which 
one  of  the  best  is  starch-powder  alone,  or  combined  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  calamine.  It  makes  an  approadi 
to  one  or  two  of  the  species  of  porrigo,  but  has  charac- 
ters sufficiently  marked  to  keep  it  distinct,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  present  to  be  its  proper  station. 


GXK.  III. 
Snc.  IV. 

Specific 
term, 

whence  de- 
rived. 
Rdationte 
the  furuncle. 


SPECIES  IV. 
PHYMA  ANTHRAX. 

TUMOUR  COMMON  TO  THE  SURFACE  ;  FLAT  ;  FIRM  ;  BURK- 
ING; penetrant;  livid  and  vesicular;  or  crusty 

ABOVE,   with   a   sordid    GANGRENOUS   CORE  BELOW; 
IMPERFECTLY   SUPPURATIVE. 

Anthrax  is  a  Greek  term  correspondent  to  the  Latin 
carbunculus  or.  carbuncle ;  literally  a  small  live^XMd,  so 
denominated  from  the  redness  and  fiery  heat  of  the  in- 
flammation. 

The  specific  definition  sufficiently  points  out  its  rda* 
tion  t6  the  furuncle  or  boil,  especially  when  the  latter 
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assumes  an  unkindly  or  malignant  character  from  some-    Gkv.  III. 
thing  peculiar  in  the  part  or  in  the  constitution.    **  The  p?"*^'  ^^* 
inflammation  that  produces  the  carbuncle  is,  however,  of  Anthns^ 
a  different  nature  from  any  of  the  former :  it  is  station-  Caibuncie. 
ary  ",  observes  Mr.  Hunter,  "  with  respect  to  place,  and  J3fc«^*  ** 
is  pretty  much  circumscribed,  forming  a  broad,  flat,  firm 
tumour.    It  begins  in  the  skin,  almosjt  like  a  pimple,  and 
goes  deeper  and  deeper,  spreading  with  a  broad  base 
under  the  skin  in  the  cellular  membrane.    It  produces  a  Oenenl 
suppuration,  but  not  an  abscess;  somewhat  similar  to 
the  erysipelatous,  when  the  inflammation  passes  into  the 
cellular  membrane ;  for,  as  there  are  no  adhesions,  the 
matter  lies  in  the  cells  where  it  was  formed,  almost  like 
water  in  an  anasarca.     This  inflammation  attacks  more 
beyond  the  middle  age  than  in  it,  and  very  few  under  it. 
It  is  most  common  in  those  that  have  lived  well.  I  never 
saw  but  one  patient  of  this  kind  in  an  hospital.  It  appears 
to  have  some  affinity  to  the  boil ;  but  the  boil  differs  in 
this  respect,  that  it  has  more  of  the  true  inflammation, 
therefore  spreads  less,  and  is  more  peculiar  to  the  young 
than  the  old,  which  may  be  the  reason  why  it  partakes 
more  of  the  true  inflammation."* 

The  carbuncle  occurs  chiefly,  perhaps  uniformly,  in  9^^". 
weakly  habits,  and  hence,  often  in  advanced  life.    But  weaUy 
it  is  not  all  debilitated  persons  who  have  inflammations,  **■*"** 
that  exhibit  this  disease :  and  we  have  here,  therefore,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
another  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  idiosyncrasy, 
or  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  upon  the  general  laws  and 
progress  of  inflammation ;  or  of  a  peculiarity  of  that  part 
of  the  constitution  in  which  the  inflammation  shows  it- 
self: and  but  for  which,  the  inflammatory  stages  of  the 
present  disease  would  in  all  probability  succeed  each 
other  in  regular  order,  and  the  anthrax  be  reduced  to 
the  character  of  a  common  and  benign  abscess.     Of  the  ThepeeuS- 
nature  of  this  peculiarity  we  are  too  often  able  to  trace  j^^irnr 
out  little  or  nothing;  but  so  long  as  it  continues,  we  have 


*  On  Blood,  Inflammation,  &c.  Part  ii.  Chap.  ir. 
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HiEMATICA. 


£0RD.  II. 


Our.  III. 

Snc.  IV. 
Phyma 
Anthrax. 
CufHiiicU. 


«P.  Aiw 

thrax  Pnina. 
Eacar  car- 
buncle. 

/3  P.  An- 
thrax 

Terminthus. 
Berry-car- 
buncle. 


General 
remarks. 

Where 
chiefly 
found. 


Treatment. 


only  a  small  chance  of  bringing  the  inflammatioii  to  a 
successful  issue. 

llie  carbuncle  shows  itself  under  the  two  feUowiBg 
yarieties : 


a  Pruna. 

Escar-carbuncle. 
P  Terminthus. 

Berry-carbuncle. 


With  a  black  crust ;  and  oozing 
an  erosive  ichor,  or  sanies. 

Core  or  fungus  spreading  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  pine* 
tree  berry. 

The  FiRSTof  these  varieties  was  called  pruna  by  Avi- 
cenna,  from  its  assuming  the  colour,  and  often  the  oval 
figure  of  the  sloe,  or  fruit  of  the  prunus  spinosoy  Linn. 
The  SECOND  derives  its  name  from  its  assuming  the  figure 
and  blackish-green  colour  of  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the 
pine-nut,  or  rifffAivdag  of  the  Greeks,  the  pinus  Abies^  Linn, 
named  by  the  Latins  terebinthus ;  whence  it  has  been 
called  terminthus  and  terebinthus  indifierently. 

As  the  carbuncle  is  an  inflammation  of  great  weakness 
set  down  on  a  peculiar  predisposition,  it  sometimes  shows 
itself  among  feeble  infants  in  warm  climates.  According 
to  Tournefort,  in  his  Travels  tlirough  the  levant,  it  at- 
tacks them  chiefly  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  and 
proves  quickly  fatal.  He  describes  it  as  an  endemic  in 
his  day,  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  more  advanced  life,  for  the  same  general  reason, 
we  meet  with  it  frequently  in  those  who  have  debilitated 
their  frames  by  an  excess  of  good  living,  and  are  verging 
on  the  feebleness  of  age.  We  may  hence  also  account 
for  its  appearing  in  an  early  stage  of  the  plague,  the  most 
debilitating  disease  in  tlie  whole  catalogue*  It  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  great  numbers  almost  on  its  onset,  or 
nidrop  as  the  Arabians  call  it,  who  distinguish  carbuncles 
by  the  name  of  jimmerat. 

When  unconnected  with  any  other  disease,  a  cure  has 
been  attempted  by  local  stimulants,  as  cataplasms  of  to- 
bacco and  sal  ammoniac,  which  has  been  a  commcm  piac- 
tice  in  Russia ;   or  of  horse-raddish  *,   or   stone-crqp 


*  Pare,  Lib.  xzi.  cap.  S2. 
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(sedum  acre*).    Cantharidesf,  camphor  ointments,  and    Gbk.IIL 
lotions  ofzinc  or  mercury  bnve  also  been  tried.  To  which,  n^^j^^^' 
as  in  the  case  of  cancer,  has  been  sometimes  added  the  thrax 
sucking  of  toads :  as  thouj^h  it  were  possible  to  draw  out  ^[1^!^"*' 
the  lurking  virus  with  the  swallowed  humours.     More  bui^le. 
generally,  however,  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  destroyed  Sucking  of 
or  extirpated.     Arsenic  was  recommended  for  this  pur*         '. 
pose  as  early  as  the  age  of  Agricola;  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  various  forms,  from  that  of  orpiment  to  that 
of  Plunket's  caustic:   above  all  which,  however,    Le  Cauitici. 
Dran  preferred  corrosive  sublimate.  Riverius  used  other 
caustics,  and  Pouteau  the  actual  cautery ;  which  has,  in- 
deed, been  very  successfully  and  skilfully  adopted  of  late 
in  a  variety  of  similar  affections  by  M.  Maunoir.     But  Cordials 
radical  success  must,  after  all,  entirely  depend  upon  sup-         ^'^ 
porting  and  giving  strength  to  the  system  by  cordials 
and  tonics ;  for  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  predisposition  will  be  neither  subdued 
lior  subside  spontaneously :  that  the  ulcerations  will  not 
heal,  and  the  system  must  gradually  sink  under  their 
constant  discharge  and  irritation. 

The  carbuncle  of  cattle  is  frequently  owing  to  the  ^"^** 
poisonous  sting  of  various  insects ;  and  hence  a  similar 
cause  has,  by  some  practitioners,  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  mankind.     Pallas  suspects  the  furia  infemalis ;  while  ^2^^*^ 
others  have  mentioned  the  sirex  ff^gas  or  large-tailed  with  th« 
wasp.     It  is  probable  that  these  may  have  been  occa-  ^Jl^n"*  *° 
sional  causes,  where  there  has  been  a  predisposition  to 
the  disease  in  the  constitution. 


*  Bttchoz  und  Maiquet  neuette  HeilkOnde^  Niiiemb.  1777. 
t  RiTeriuiy  Obienr.  Med.  lent.  IV. 
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GENUS   IV. 
lONTHUS. 

UNSUPPUBATIVE,    TUBERCULAR   TUMOUR;     STATIONARY; 
CHIEFLY  COMMON  TO  THE  FACE. 

Gwr.  IV.  loNTHUS  {tovOof)  IS  literally  a  "  violet,  or  purple  eruption, 
ig„„jj^_  or  efflorescence",  from  Toy,  viola;  whose  colour  is  fre- 
port  of.  quently  that  of  a  whelky  or  bubukled  face.  It  includes 
all  those  firm  and  indurated  pimples,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, unconnected  with  fever,  and  having  a  subcu- 
taneous base,  with  which  the  face  is  often  disfigured, 
whether  solitary,  gregarious,  or  confluent.  These  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  two  following  species  : 

1.  lONTHUS   VARUS.  STONE-POCK. 

2.   CORYMBIFER.       CARBUNCLED-FACE,       ROSY- 

DROP. 


SPECIES  I. 

lONTHUS  VARUS. 

TUMOUR  red;  hard;  pimply;  distinct;  gregarious; 

SORE  TO   THE   TOUCH ;    SOMETIMES   OOZING  A  LITTLE 
FLUID  AT  THE  TIP. 

Gnr.  IV.     This  sort  of  pimply  eruption  is  so  common  that  there  is 
Snc.  L     110  one  but  has  seen  examples  of  it ;  and  few  who  have 

not  at  times  given  examples  of  it  in  their  own  persons. 

It  exhibits  two  varieties : 
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a  Simplex.  Broad-based,  bright-red,  solid.    Obh.  iv. 

Simple  Varus.  ,^'- 

$  Punctatus.  Tipped  with  a  black  dot,  and  Vanu. 

Maggot-pimple.  discharging,  on  pressure,  a    ***"*"P®^' 

grub-like  concretion  of  mu- 
cus. 

The  first,  on  being  firmly  'pressed  with  the  finger,  ^^^^'jlj 
oozes,  at  times,  a  little  limpid  serum,  but  no  concrete 
mucus ;  and  even  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  pres-' 
sure  harder  than  for  the  discharge  of  the  mucus  in  the 
maggot-pimple.  The  mucus  concretes  in  a  follicle,  or 
natural  passage;  and  hence  there  is  less  inflammation 
apd  soreness  than  in  the  simple  varus:  yet  the  sides 
and  root  of  the  follicle  are  thickened  and  indurated :  and 
hence  the  papulous  elevation.  Gouland's  lotion  and  a  Cosmetict. 
few  other  empyrical  cosmetics,  as  white  paint  of  bis- 
mouth  or  cerusse,  alike  deleterious  in  their  effects,  and 
apt  to  produce  palsy,  are  a  common  resource  among  the 
multitude  for  both  these  varieties.  They  have  sometimes 
succeeded,  with  little  other  sacrifice  than  the  exorbitant- 
price  which  the  purchaser  has  had  to  pay  for  them ;  but 
the  cure  has  far  more  frequently  been  ix>ught  (if  there 
have  been  a  cure  at  all)  at  an  expense  of  a  ruined  con- 
stitution, and  at  the  exchange  of  a  temporary  local  dis- 
figurement for  a  life  of  general  ill  healtli. 

Both  varieties  are  occasionally  produced  by  some  in-  Causes, 
temal  affection,  chiefly  of  the  stomach ;  as  acrimotiy,  or 
a  sudden  chill  from  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water  or 
cold  milk ;  or  eating  cold  vegetables,  as  turnips,  cucum- 
bers, and  melons,  when  in  a  state  of  great  heat  and 
perspiration.  Catching  cold  in  tlie  feet  has  sometimes 
produced  the  same  effect.  These  are  cases  of  direct 
sympathy :  the  torpitude  of  one  organ  being  communi- 
cated to  another  which  is  predisposed  to  associate  in  its 
action. 

They  have  occasionally  yielded  to  powerful  sudori-  Treatment, 
fics,  and  especially  when  combined  with  narcotics,  as  Do-  8®°*^ 
ver^s  powder  in  strong  doses  taken  for  several  nights  in 
succession,  the  part  affected  being  at  the  same  time  wrap- 
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UcbL 


lUuiintod. 


ped  in  flanneL  They  have  also  yielded  to  metaUic  and 
terebinthinate  stimulants,  as  eight  grains  of  Plummer's 
pill^  and  a  scruple  of  camphor  made  into  six  or  eight 
pills,  and  taken  daily  (or  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  But 
they  generally  require  some  local  irritant  at  the  same 
time,  as  savine  cerate,  the  camphor  or  mercurial  lini- 
ment, or  the  stronger  liniment  of  ammcmia,  used  so  as 
to  excite  blisteriiig*  Yet  after  they  have  resisted  these 
and  other  preparations  with  great  obstinacy  for  years» 
they  have  at  length  vanished  beneath  a  severe  attack  of 
fever :  or  have  disappeared  spontaneously.  The  com- 
plaint, however,  is  occasionally  hereditary,  and  bids  equal 
defiance  to  time,  to  fevers,  and  to  medicines.  Dr.  Dar- 
win, under  the  name  of  gutta  rosea,  has  a  cc^ious  col- 
lection of  cases  in  point;  some  of  them  drawn  from  old 
maids,  and  others  from  elegant  young  ladies,  and  each 
duly  authenticated  with  initials,  to  which  the  reader  may 
turn  at  his  leisure.  Among  the  rest  is  that  of  ^^  Miss  L. 
a  young  lady  about  eighteen,  who  had  tried  variety  of 
advice  for  pimples  over  the  greatest  part  of  her  fiice,  in 
vain.  She  took  rhubarb  five  grains,  and  emetic  tartar, 
a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  night  for  many  weeks»  and 
blistered  her  fiice  by  degrees  all  over,  and  became  quile 
beautjfiil."* 


SPECIES  II. 

lONTHUS  CDRYMBIFER. 
e^ttuntltlf^fMe.   Hods  l9rop* 


(hnuIV. 
Snc.IL 
Ctuaei. 


TUMOURS  CONFLUENT ;  CORYMBOSE  ;  MOTTLED  WITH 
purple;  OFTEN  DISFIGURING  THE  NOSTRILS  WITH 
PENDULOUS  LOBES.  ^ 

As  the  preceding  species  is  produced  by  a  sympathy  of 
the  excements  of  the  skin  with  a  torpid  state  of  thesto* 


I  ■  ««■ 
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mach,  the  present  is  produced  by  a  like  sympathy  with    Owt.  iv. 
the  liver :  and  hence  it  is  proverbially  regarded  as  a  proof  lo^uf  oo- 
that  those  who  are  thus  disfigured,  have  indulged  too  nrmbifer. 
largely  in  wine  and  other  spirituous  potations.    So  Shak-  ftce.^Boiy 
speare,  in  describing  the  physiognomy  of  a  hard  drink-  drop. 
er,  tells  us  that  "  his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks, 
and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire !  !"    And,  in  like  manner, 
as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Perceval,  the  common  name  for 
these  protuberances  in  Ireland  is  grog-blossoms. 

The  tumours  in  this  species  are  usually  more  suscep-  Tamoun 
tible  of  irritation  than  in  the  preceding ;  or,  in  other  ^J^y^. 
words,  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  increased  table. 
debility ;  and  hence  they  are  es^acerbated  by  cordiids  or 
exposure  to  beat 

As  this  is,  in  most  cases,  an  habitual  «£^tioo,  or  ooo  'goSST^ 
ci  long  standing,  no  change  of  diet,  however  desirable,  chwage  of 
should  be  made  suddenly,  for  this  would  nm  a  risk  <^ 
producing  dropsy,  and,  perhaps,  paroxysms  of  atonic 
gout :  but  a  gradual  change  to  a  more  sober  apd  tem^ 
perate  regimen  is  highly  to  be  recommended  s  and  in  the  ^V'"^^ 
mean  time  the  patient  should  have  bis  bowels  kept  regu* 
larly  open  with  warm  eccoprotics,  as  the  extract  of  oo» 
loqrntb  and  niyrrh  pill,  and  be  put  upon  a  oonrse  of 
equitation,  pr  such  other  exercises  as  may  lecrott  the 
spirits  and  invigorate  the  system  generally,  in  which  be- 
nefit the  liver  will  become  a  chief  participant.     The  tu- 
mours may  not,  perhaps,  totally  disappear :  but  they  will 
often  diminish  in  magnitude,  and  assume  a  healthier  hue: 
or  at  least  we  shall  hereby  prevent  them  from  any  far- 
ther enlargement,  and  especially  from  passing  into  that 
carbuncular  ulceration  we  bnv^  jn^t  noticed 
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PHLYSIS. 

ulcerative,  subcutaneous  tumour;  flat;  tensive; 
glabrous;  diffused;  hot;  throbbing;  at  length 
fluctuating  with  an  acrid  ichor. 

y.^'  ^:  Phlysis,  from  the  Greek  pxifu^  "  ferveo",  was  formerly 
generic  employed  in  a  very  indeterminate  meaning  to  express 
cutaneous  eruptions  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid,  whe- 
ther purulent  or  ichorous :  more  gererally,  however,  it 
had  a  bearing  towards  the  sense  of  ichorous  or  vesicular 
pimples.  Dr.  Willan  has,  on  this  account,  correctly 
limited  phlyctaenas,  derived  from  the  same  root,  to  this 
import,  in  his  Table  of  Definitions :  and  such  is  the  re- 
striction of  phlysis,  and  all  its  compounds  in  the  present 
system. 

Of  the  genus  now  offered,  there  is  but  one  well-^as- 
certained  species,  the  paronychia,  or  whitlow. 


name. 


SPECIES  I. 

PHLYSIS  PARONYCHIA. 

INFLAMMATION  SEATED  ABOUT  THE  NAILS  AND  ENDS  OF 
THE  fingers;  pain  acute  and  PRICKING,  SHOOTING 
UP  THE  HAND. 

GxN.  V.     Under  this  species  are  included  the  following  varieties : 
"^         ct  Cutanea*  Effusion  immediately  under 

Cutaneous  whitlow.  tlie  skin. 
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0  Tendinis.  Effusion  among  the  tendons.    Gnr.v. 

Tendinous  whitlow.  j^^^  ^^^ 

r  Periostei.  Effusion  pressing  on  the  pe-  ronychia. 

Malignant  whitlow.  riosteum.  WhiUow. 

In  the  FIRST  VARIETY,  the  acrid  effusion  is  poured  forth 
between  the  skin  and  the  subjacent  muscles,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  limited. 

In  the  SECOND,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  tendons 
and  the  periosteum.  And  in  the  third,  between  the  pe- 
riosteum and  the  bone,  which  is  often,  hereby,  rendered 
carious.     It  is  to  this  last,  or  malignant  whitlow,  that  P«^°f 
the  term  Jelon  is  most  correctly  applied.  ^  ** 

Similar  inflammations  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  Found  oc. 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands ;  they  break  ^^^^ 
through  the  skin  or  cuticle  with  difficulty  from  their  thick-  parta. 
ness ;  and  hence  become  diffused,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
separate  the  cuticle  from  the  skin  beneath. 

In  the  whitlow,  the  acute  and  lancinating  pain  com-  ^cu^  pun» 
plained  of  arises  partly  from  the  thickness  and  inelas-  duwdr^ 
ticity  of  the  skin  about  the  finger-nail,  but  more  from 
the  hardness  of  the  finger-nail  itself;  both  which  act 
like  a  tight  bandage  upon  the  inflamed  part,  and  do  not 
allow  it  to  swell  or  give  way  to  the  extravasation.     In  CaUplMmi 
these  cases,  therefore,  we  can  easily  see  why  the  applica-  J^^l  ^ 
Uon  of  poultices  should  be  of  more  service  than  in  any 
other ;  for  they  can  here  act  mechanically ;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  moisture  becomes  imbibed  by  the  cuticle, 
as  by  a  sponge,  so  that  it  softens,  grows  larger  in  its  di- 
mensions, and  less  rigid  in  its  texture :  while  the  nail 
itself  loses  a  part  of  its  hardness,  and  becomes  suppler. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  firmness  of  the  skin  Soft  puis 
around  the  nail  that  the  soft  parts  below  are  so  often  pudjTn/  ^ 
seen  pushing  out  through  a  very  small  opening  in  the  Uirough  the 
skin  as  soon  as  this  has  been  effected,  and  appearing  like  ^'P^^'V* 
a  fungus ;  but  so  exquisitely  irritable  as  to  give  a  more 
impressive  idea  of  soreness,  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
kind  of  ulceration  whatever.     All  this  proceeds  from 
the  surrounding  belts  of  the  cuticle  not  giving  way  to  the 


0]ur*v.  iiHuraa^  of  the  parts  uod^rneatli;    whence  they  are 

Fl^i  ^  squeezed  out  of  this  small  opemng  like  paint  outof  a  bbd- 

ronyekia.  der.  It  is  a  comoion  practice  to  eat  away  this  protruded 

itioir.  ^^  ^    escharotics,  as  if  it  were  a  diseased  funffus:  but 

Ftotruded       *-..''        .  -i  t  .        i        .        .  ■  i  iP   n       ^ 

part  not  to    this  IS  to  give  additional  pain  without  any  benefit,  for  the 
be  removed    pressure  from  below  will  not  be  hereby  diminished.   By 

by  eschftTO"  tf  ^ 

tici.  continuing  the  poultice,  the  tumefaction  will  subside,  and 

consequently  the  pressure  cease. 
Trattment.        jj^  ^1^^  jgrgt  3f;|^ge  q£  (h^  complaint  leeches  should  be 

applied,  and  if  the  inflammation  be  hereby  dimmished, 
it  may  sometimes  be  carried  off  by  astringent  loUons,  or 
ardent  spirits,  which  excite  die  surrounding  absorbents 
^^^^^  to  additional  action.  Most  of  the  causes  of  inflammar 
eauM9  of  tion  operate  in  the  production  of  this  peculiar  affection. 
^"""^  It  is  also  occasioned  by  an  incurvation  of  the  nail  • ;  pos- 
By  peeoHar  ^^^'^  sometimes  by  a  caries  or  morbid  state  of  the  sub- 
jacent bone  in  the  tendinous  and  periosteous  variety,  as 
asserted  by  Siebold  f ;  and  Mr.  John  Pearson  has  shown 
that  it  may  occasionally  result  from  a  syphilitic  diathesis, 
or  any  other  depraved  habit :(»  It  seems,  moreover,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  produced  by  the  bite,  or  burrowing 
of  the  larves  of  one  or  more  minute,  and,  to  the  naked 
eye,  invisible  insects,  hatched  on  the  leaves  of  various 
field  plants,  and  especially  fescue-grass :  and  is  said  to 
be  also  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  the  gordius  ajuatictiSp 
or  hair-worm. 


t  Vicat.  Ddect.  Obsenr.  Pmet  f  Chirurgiiches.  Tadiebiich.  la. 

i  Prindples  of  Surgery,  P.  i. 
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GENUS    VI. 
ERYTHEMA. 

RED,  GLABftOUfl,  TUMID  FULNESB  OF  THB  iNTfiCW- 
MEMTS;  DISAPPEARING  ON  PRESSURE:  PAIN  BURN- 
INO;  INFLAMMATION  ULCERATIVE;  TERMINATINa  IV 
CUTICULAR  SCALES,  OR  VESICLES;  OCCASIONALLY  IV 
OANGRSNSS. 

This  genus  of  inflammation  is  entitled  to  a  minute  and  J^*  ^'* 
discriminative  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  vio-  ter^  of 
lence  and  tendency  to  an  almost  unlimited  spread,  but  ^^^^  *^ 
iVom  its  Having  been  very  generally  confounded  with        °"* 
an  exanthem  or  emptive  fever  which,  in  one  or  two  of 
its  species,  it  frequently  accompanies,  but  of  which  it 
is  then  a  mere  symptom. 

Erythema,  from  e/nv^ofj  "rubor"  is  a  term  of  Hippo>>  Generic 
crates,  who  uses  it  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  sense  pioy^siy 
now  offered ;  and  for  which  many  modem  writers  of  our  '^^^ 
own  country  have  not  unaptly  employed  the  vemacnlar^ 
term  inflammatory  blush;  since  the  redness  has  often 
very  mueb  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  or  glowing  suf*- 
fusion  of  the   cutimeous  capillaries.     For  ERtrrHBMA  ^|^T^ 
Celsus  and  Galen  have  unfortunately  adopted  the  term  Site» 
etysipehttf  whence   DoretuS)    in  his  LaUu  version  of  q^^^ 
Hippoeratesi  has  used  si^g/mrio  efyripelatosa^  And  hence  oaien. 
erysipelas  has  been  made  a  very  common  synonym  of  ^ough 
eiythema  by  general  writers,   while  the  nosologists,  piiedtoan 
with  a  few  exceptions^  have  limited  erysipelas  to  that  ?^^P^ 
species  of  exanthem  or  eruptive  fever  which  is  vcmar  many  noio- 
oidarly  known  by  the  name  o(  St.  Anthony's  lire ;  and  J^^^ 
have  revived  erythema  to  express  the  local  aflection,  or  natond 
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Eiytbema. 
Infiamma^ 
tory  blush. 

eiytheniH 
to  its  ori- 
ginal im- 
port: 
whence 
the  two 
disorders 
have  been 
confounded. 

Distinctive 
characters. 


Eiythema 
sometimes 
used  in  a 
second 
senses 


equally 
loose  and 
indeter- 
minable. 


peculiar  inflammation  before  us,  in  which  the  pyrexy  is. 
mostly  symptomatic. 

Frequently,  however,  as  these  two  disorders  have 
been  confounded,  from  an  indiscriminate  application  of 
the  same  name  to  both,  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  draw  a 
distinctive  line  between  them.  Erythema  bears  the  same 
aoalogy  to  phlegmon,  as  erysipelas  does  to  small-pox. 
Phlegmon  is  local  inflammation  tending  to  suppuration ; 
erythema,  local  inflammation  tending  to  vesication: 
small-pox  is  an  idiopathic  fever  producing  a  phlegmo- 
nous efflorescence;  erysipelas,  an  idiopathic  fever  pro- 
ducing erj^hematic  efflorescence.  Small*pox  is  ahvay$ 
contagious;  erysipelas  occasionally  so;  phlegmon  and 
erythema  have  no  such  tendency. 

The  distinction  then  between  erysipelas  and  erythema 
is  clear;  yet  the  confusion,  just  noticed,  has  been  in- 
creased by  some  writers  who  have  not  only  used  erysi- 
pelas in  its  popular  yet  erroneous  signification  of  ery- 
tliema,  but  have  also  employed  erythema,  in  a  new  and 
unjustifiable  sense ;  as  occurs  particularly  in  Dr.  Wil- 
lan's  classification  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  :  where,  while 
erysipelas  is  made  to  embrace  both  erysipelas  and  ery- 
thema, as  these  terms  have  hitherto  been  commonly  used, 
erythema  is  arbitrarily  appopriated  as  the  name  of  an- 
other collection  of  cutaneous  erubescences  of  very  differ- 
ent characters,  and  produced  by  very  different  causes; 
some  of  ihem  primary,  others  sjrmptomatic  affections; 
some  constitutional,  and  others  local;  occasonally 
smooth,  papulous,  tubercular,  or  nodose ;  most  of  which 
should  be  distributed  under  different  divisions. 

Thus  introduced  and  explained,  erythema,  as  a  genus, 
will  be  found  to  comprise  the  seven  following  species,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  taken  with  little  alteration  from 
Mr.  Hunter : 


1.  ERYTHEMA  GBDEMATOSUM. 

2.    -^^  ERYSIPELATO- 

SUM. 
S.  ■-  OANGRANO- 

SUM. 


EDEMATOUS  ERYTHEMA. 
ERYSIPELATOUS  ERYTHE- 
MA. 

GANGRENOUS  ERYTHEMA. 
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4.  £RYTUEMA  VESICULARUM*      VESICULAR  ERYTHEMA.  Gkn.  VL 

5. ANATOMICUM.      ERYTHEMA      FROM      DIS-    inftj^JJ^ 

SECTION.  torybliuh. 

6. PERNIO.  CHILBLAIN. 

7. INTERTRIGO.         FRET. 

Most  of  these  depend  upon  a  peculiar  irritability  of  ^JJ^^** 
the  constitution,   or  of  the  part  in  which  the  inflam-  most^a 
mation  or  erythema  appears ;  and  the  common,  though,  ^^ii^iity 
perhaps,  not  the  sole  cause  of  such  irritabili^  is  debility  general  or 
or  relaxation. 

Galen,  who  justly  distinguishes  between  suppurative,  IMstincdons 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  erythe-  ^ 
matic  (with  him  erysipelatous),  and  edematous,  ascribes 
the  first,  according  to  tlie  old  doctrine  of  temperaments, 
to  a  prevalence  of  the  sanguineous  diathesis ;  the  second 
to  that  of  the  bilious;  and  the  third  to  that  of  the  phleg- 
matic or  pituitous  *.     That  there  is  generally  a  peculiar 
habit  in  the  last  two,  and  often,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, in  the  first,  is  so  clear  as  to  be  indisputable :  but 
it  is  by  no  means  equally  clear  that  such  peculiarity  of  ^°!r  ^^ 
habit  is  dependent  upon  the  immediate  cause  Galen  has  to  the  pre- 
adverted  to.     The  temperaments  of  the  Greek  phy-  »«>*««>»»• 
sicians,  excepting  when  in  excess,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  of  health ;  and  hence,  therefore,  in 
connexion  with  the  temperament  there  is  usually,  in  the 
last  two  inflammations,  a  habit  of  debility  or  relaxation. 
And  where  this  exists,  the  very  same  stimulus  that  in  a  Erytheum- 
perfectly  healthy  frame  would  produce  a  common  adhe-  n,a2I,^L 
sive  or  suppurative  inflammation,  under  this  state  of  the  ulcerative 
system  changes  the  character  of  the  inflammatory  action,  Jlhi^*^.*" 
and  urges  on  the  ulcerative  process  from  the  first     It  nous. 
usually  commences  with  peculiar  violence,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  spread ;  the  surrounding  parts  being  easily 
excited  to  act  or  sympathize  in  an  action  to  which  they 
are  prone.     Hence,  continued  sympathy  is  a  common  Continued 
though  not  an  universal  effect,  for  we  sometimes  meet  ^mo/^ 
with  very  considerable  inflammations  confined  to  the  part  effect,  and 

why. 
*  Be  ToTDoribus,  Pr«ternat.  Tem.  in.  n. 
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irrkated,  notwifehstunding  that  the  irritated  part  evi&ods, 
great  Tiolence  of  action.  Mr.  Hunter  has  illustrated  this 
difference  of  effect  by  referring  to  a  piece  of  paper  under 
two  different  states  dry  and  damp.  In  dry  paper  a  blot 
of  ink  applied  to  it  wUl  not  spread,  and  remains  confined 
to  tlie  point  of  incidence ;  in  wet  paper  it  spreads  easily, 
being  attracted  by  the  surrounding  moisture  to  which  it 
has  an  affinity. 


SPECIES  I. 


ERYTHEMA  CEDEMATOSUM. 
<tm^tiuitOttf^  ^tut^fma* 

COLOUR  8CAIULET;  SPREADING  WIDELY  AND  DEEPLY 
THROtTGH  THE  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  WHICH  OFTEN 
IMPERFECTLY  SUPPURATES,  SLOUOHS,  AND  BECOMES 
OANGRENOUa. 


Gnr.VI. 
Srac.  I. 

General 
chtncter. 


This  is  the  ^^  edematous  inflammation"  of  Mr*  Hunter, 
who  observes  that,  when  the  extravasated  fluid  is  water, 
it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation^  and  probably  resembles  it  more  nearly  than  any 
other  erjrtheibft,  being  o(  a  scarlet  ocdour,  but  much  more 


The  skidi  through  the  whole  rakige  of  the  intame^ 
ocnce,  appears  glabrous,  imd  the  redness  vanishes  upon 
a  jnressure  of  the  finger,  but  returns  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  i»  removed.  The  extravasated  fluid  is  princi- 
pally seninn  and  hence  the  swelling  spreads  wider  than 
the  inflammation  itseU,  It  is  very  painful,  or,  rather, 
very  sors^  hot  has  less  of  the  sensation  of  throbbing 
than  the  adhesive  inflammati<Hi«  It  is  af^wrently  limited 
to  the  surfiuM^  yet  it  probably  goes  muMfih  deeper :  tx 
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the  extraTasated  fluid  is  in  too  large  a  quantity  to  be    Osk.  VI. 
furnished  by  the  cells  of  the  cutis  alone :  but  as  the  £^1^^^' 
swelling  and  the  inflammation  do  not  here  keep  pace  oBdemftto- 
with  each  other  as  in  the  adhesive  description,  we  have  gU^jtout 
not  the  same  guide  to  direct  our  judgement.  Coincidendy  ei^ema. 
with  the  remarks  already  ofiered,  Mr.  Hunter  observes  ProiMbix 
that  "  the  difierence  between  this  and  the  adhesive  in-  Sm  tiw    ' 
flammation  arises,  I  conceive,  from,  the  principle  of  in-  turface. 
flammation  acting  upon  a  dropsical  disposition,  which  is  ^^*|J^ 
always  attended  with  weakness ;  whereas  a  greater  de- 
gree of  strength  would  have  produced  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation under  the  same  cause  or  irritation.     And 
what  makes  me  conceive  this,  is,  that  in  many  cases  of 
anasarcous  legs  we  have  exactly  this  inflammation  come 
on  from  distention,  which  adds  to  the  extravasation  of 
the  serum,  as  well  as  in  most  cases  of  scarifications  of 
edematous  parts  to  evacuate  the  water.     When  this  in-  Inflamma- 
flammation  takes  place  it  is  much  more  lasting  than  the  ]u"i„*^^t'hin 
adhesive ;  and  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  produces  sup-  the  adhe- 
Duration  :  but  if  it  should  run  into  this  stage,  it  is  more  !!^^'  . 
general,  and  the  whole  cellular  membrane  in  the  inter-  suppurates, 
stices  of  parts  is  apt  to  mortify  and  slough,  producing  »P"»^    ^ 
very  extensive  abscesses,  which  are  not  circumscribed."*  becomes 

There  is  no  di£BicuIty  in  determining  why  edematous  g^ngfeno"*- 
inflammation  should  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  suppuration,  ,natouB  Ut- 
and  why  it  should  be  of  longer  continuance.    Suppurative  flammation 
inflammation  is,  generally  speaking,  the  process  of  a  J^^tet!"^ 
healthy  part  or  habit  taking  place  instinctively  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  something  that  is  dead,  irritating, 
or  otherwise  mischievous,  and  of  filling  up  the  space  here- 
by produced  with  sound  living  matter.  In  edematous  iu- 
flammation  the  part  or  habit  is  unhealthy,  and  debili- 
tated ;  and  hence,  while  there  is  necessarily  less  tendency 
to  suppuration,  there  is  less  power  of  recovery. 

In  some  instances  intumescence  is  migratory,  of  which  Someiimet 
Dr.  Swediaur  gives  a  singular  case  that  had  just  occurred  "**"  ^^' 
in  his  practice.    The  patient  was  a  robust,  sanguineous 

•  On  Blood,  Part  ii.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  vii.  p.  SSft. 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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Curative  in^ 
tention* 


man  of  fifty  five  years  of  age,  who  had  for  many  yeam 
laboured  under  paroxysms  of  gout  which  had  returned 
after  certain  intervals,  but  who»  at  the  time,  had  been 
free  from  attack  for  a  longer  term  than  usual.  The 
edema  first  suddenly  i^owed  itself  in  the  eye-lids,  and 
disappeared  on  the  second  day,  when  he  complained  of 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  fauces  with  difiicult  deglutition. 
This  was  removed  by  astringent  gargles,  when  the  eye- 
lids became  again  edematous ;  then  the  neck,  and  in  a 
few  days,  in  succession,  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  ; 
the  fingers  itched,  became  exulcerated,  discharged  an 
acrid  humour,  and  the  patient  felt  well.  Some  months 
afterwards  the  same  erythema  returned,  travelled  in  the 
same  direction,  and  at  last  fixed  on  the  feet,  which  in 
like  manner  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  healed  with  a  speedy 
return  of  general  salubrity*. 

The  general  curative  intention  therefore  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  It  should  consist  in  whatever 
has  a  fair  promise  of  giving  local  or  constitutional  tone, 
or  both.  Hence  the  benefit  of  astringent  epithems  and 
lotions  whether  formed  of  earths,  acids,  or  metallic 
oxydes,  applied  to  the  part  affected  ;  and  of  stimulants 
where  the  action  is  peculiarly  weak,  as  camphor-water, 
or  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  proof  spirit 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  torpor.  And  hence,  as 
internal  medicines,  bark,  columbo,  myrrh,  iron,  will 
often  be  found  highly  serviceable,  in  conjunction  with  a 
generous  diet,  pure  air,  and  such  exercise  as  may  be 
taken  without  fatigue. 


•  Nov,  Nosol.  Meth.  Syst  Vol.  ii.  US. 
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SPECIES  II. 

9 

ERYTHEMA  ERYSIPELATOSUM. 

COLOUR  deepish-red;  superficial;  with  a  deter- 
mined EDGE  IN  A  SERPENTINE  DIRECTION;  THE  PART 
WHICH  HAS  PASSED  THROUGH  THE  ACTION  HEALING 
AS  THE  PART  NEXT  ATTACKED  BECOMES  AFFECTED. 

This  is  the  "  erysipelatous  inflammfltion"  of  Mr.  Hun-    ^'^'  ^J' 
ter ;  and  is  evidently  that  which  symptomatically  accom- 
panies the  erysipelas  as  an  exanthem,  or  eruptive  fever. 
It  is  more  commonly  cutaneous  dian  situated  in  the  Commonly 
deeper- seated  parts  ;  although  in  some  constitutions  al-  ^"**"^"**- 
mo^  every  inflammation,  wherever  it  takes  place,  will 
run  deep'  as  well  as  wide.     The  skin,  however,  appears 
to  be  most  susceptible  of  its  action ;  for  it  wUl  spread 
over  a  prodigious  surface  of  skin,  while  it  rarely  aflects  and  rarely 
even  the  cellular  membrane  underneath;  and  in  this  ^^^^^ 
respect,  especially,  it  diiSers  from  the  preceding  species,  membrane. 
The  extj'avasation  moreover  is  less  than  either  in  the 
edematous  or  even  the  adhesive  inflammation.     It  ap-  Supports 
pears  to  support  itself  by  continued  sympathy ;  for  it  iJ^an^Sed 
commonly  begins  at  a  point,  and  spreads  in  a  migratory  lympathy, 
direction,  as  dbe  part  first  attacked  recovers.     This  can-  fo^t'attack- 
not,  therefore,  be  merely  constitutional ;  for,  if  it  were^  ed  soon 
the  parts  already  inflamed  could  not  recover,  while  the  ^^^^' 
morbid  condition  of  the  constitution  disposes  the  sur-  the  morbid 
nmnding  parts  to  the  same  action  ;  but  it  affords  u,  idea  g^^; 
that,  when  the  parts  afiected  have  once  gone  through  the  action  of  the 
action,   they  lose  the  morbid  disposition  and  become 
healthy.     This  property  is  not  peculiar  to  the  inflam- 
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mation  before  us ;  the  ring-worm  and  many  other  cuta- 
neous afTections  have  the  same  tendency. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes  that  this  inflammation  is  more 
common  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  especially  in 
hospitals ;  and  believes  that  it  takes  place  more  frequendy 
after  wounds  on  the  head  than  any  where  else.  '^  I  have 
often'*,  says  he,  "  seen  it  begin  round  a  wound  on  the 
scalp,  and  extend  over  the  whole  head  and  face :  the 
eye-lids  being  very  much  swelled  and  the  ears  thickened; 
it  has  then  advanced  to  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  body, 
creeping  along  both  arms,  and  terminating  at  the  fingers' 
ends  :  the  part  which  attacks  the  body  often  descends  to 
both  thighs,  passes  down  the  legs,  and  terminates  at  the 
ends  of  the  toes.  And  while  this  is  going  on,  it  is  as 
expeditiously  cured  behind,  and  the  skin  peels  ofl^  from 
the  cured  parts."  Sometimes,  however,  it  stops  sud- 
denly in  its  course,  and  assumes  a  milder  character. 

If  it  proceed  deeper  than  the  skin  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  it  often  suppurates,  and  at  times  occasions 
mortification  in  the  cells  by  which  air  is  let  loose;  and  it 
is  this  state  of  the  disease  that  forms  the  erysipelas 
phlegmanodes  of  Galen  *,  Van  Swieten  f  ,  and  many  later 
writers,  who  have  used  erysipelas  in  the  loose  manner  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  as  synonymous  with  erythema. 
The  efiect  of  this  mixture  of  inflammations  produces  a 
strange  feel,  for  it  is  neither  that  of  fluctuation  nor  of 
crepitation ;  and  as  there  are  no  adhesions,  the  matter 
finds  an  easy  passage  into  the  common  cellular  mem- 
brane, increasing  the  same  kind  of  suppuration  wherever 
it  goes ;  and  as  mortification,  and  consequently  putre- 
faction, follow  speedily,  the  discharge  becomes  very  of- 
fensive.    As  the  parts  loaded  with  eiFusion  seldom  ul- 
cerate, they  should  be  opened  early ;  for  the  fluid  either 
gets  into  the  cellular  membrane  from  the  want  of  ad- 
hesions, or  separates  parts  that  are  only  attached,  as  the 
periosteum  from  the  bone,  or  muscles  from  masdes; 
while  the  true  suppurative  inflammation,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  ulcerates  briskly,  and  hence  should  be  allowed  to    Gsn.  vi. 
burst  or  at  least  should  not  be  opened  early.  E^theia 

At  the  commencement  of  this  inflammation  there  is  erysipeiato- 
commonly  some  degree  of  fever,  accompanied  with  pro-  E^^jpeja. 
stration  of  strength  and  dejection  of  spirits,  and  especi-  tousery- 
ally  with  loss  of  appetite.     But  the  fever  soon  subsides,  «'*"'**, 
while  the  inflammation  pursues  its  course  ;  yet  since  one  gree  of 
source  of  irritation  has  thus  departed,  it  is  less  violent,  ^^^®^  *^ 
and  sometimes  assumes  a  chronic  character.  which  soon 

As  this,  like  the  last,  is  a  disease  of  weakness,  the  *!??**^^^  . 
same  general  tonic  plan  will  be  calculated  to  oppose  it ;  tiammation 
and  where  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  separated  skin  to  <^"ni>nue»- 
crack,  absorbent  earths  or  powders  should  be  scattered  J^.  "*^  ' 
freely  over  the  ulcerative  or  oozing  parts,  to  imbibe  the  Absorbent 
acrid  fluid  as  it  escapes,  or  the  ulceration  will  soon  be-  ^^hs  ap. 
come  extensive ;  and  the  feeble  and  inflamed  subjacent  ^  *  ^  * 

skin,  hereby  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  external  agency, 
will  grow  gangrenous  with  great  speed.    Finely  pounded  Starch. 
starch  is  a  useful  powder  for  this  purpose ;  as  it  com- 
bines a  tonic  and  an  astringent  with  an  absorbent  power  ; 
so,  likewise,  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  starch  and 
finely  levigated  calamine  or  rhubarb.     The  last  I  have  Calamine. 
sometimes  thought  peculiarly  efiectual  in  checking  the  ^w'*^'^ 
irritation ;  as  the  second  appears  to  be  in  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  the  inflamed  outline  that  surrounds  the 
separated  cuticle. 

This  species  of  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  infants  Sometiinef 
from  a  very  early  period  after  birth ;  and,  what  is  more  ^nu  •* '"" 
singular,  they  have  in  a  few  instances  been  bom  with  it. 
In  such  cases  it  appears  to  be  produced  by  some  occa- 
sional cause,  co-operating  with  an  erythematic  diathesis 
derived   hereditarily.     It   generally   assumes   the  mixt  chiefly  in  a 
form  of  phlegmonous  erythema;  suppurates  imperfectly  "^**^°""» 
as  it  takes  its  course  through  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
is  often  succeeded  by  gangrene.     Its  progress  is  very  proceeding 
rapid  irom  the  relaxed  state  of  the  infantile  fibre :  and  n^ai^JT* 
from  the  extrication  of  air,  as  soon  as  gangrene  is  pro-  «nd  spread- 
duced,  the  tumified  surface  has  the  mixt  feel  already  Nominal 
noticed  of  fluctuation  and  crepitation.     It  commences  ▼iscera. 
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usually  about  the  genitals,  works  its  way  below  towards 
the  thighs  and  legs,  and  above  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  often  excites  on  the  peritonaeum  the  ,same  caseous  or 
purulent  secretion  which  is  so  apt  to  form  on  this  mem* 
brane  in  puerperal  fever.  As  there  is  no  disposition  to 
adhesion,  the  fluid  spreads  in  every  direction,  wherever 
the  ulceration  makes  a  way  for  it ;  and  hence  it  has  often 
descended  in  great  abundance  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  labia  pudendi. 

Stimulant  epithems  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  campho- 
rated spirits,  applied  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  to 
the  parts  affected,  have  been  found  the  most  beneficial 
practice  :  they  act  as  counter-irritants,  and  take  off  the 
morbid  excitement  by  the  production  of  an  artificial  and 
more  manageable  inflammation.  To  these  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  added  the  use  of  the  bark  in  any  way  in 
which  it  can  be  introduced,  especially  in  that  of  injec- 
tions repeated  several  times  a  day. 


SPECIES  III. 

ERYTHEMA  GANGRiENOSUM. 
<Sangreitoit0  ^rsfttentn. 

THE  COLOUR  DUSKY-RED  ;  SUPERFICIAL  ;  CUTICLE  SEPA- 
RATED FROM  THE  CUTIS  BY  A  BLOODY  S^RUM  ;  THE 
CUTIS,  WHEN  DENUDED,  EXHIBITING  DARK  BROWN 
SPOTS,  DISPOSED  TO  BLISTER,  AND  SLOUGH;  OCCURRING 
CHIEFLY  IN  THE  EXTREMITIES. 


^m'iii'    ^^^    gangrenous   erythema,   like  the  two  preceding 
Where     *    ^pecies,  is  a  frequent  companion  of  debilitated  or  relaxed 
ddefly  toUe  constitutions,  but  is  mostly  to  be  met  with  in  advanced 
age,  or  weakly  adolescence,  or  infancy ;  and  particularly 
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where,  in  old  age,  the  constitution  has  been  broken  down     Obv.  vi. 
by  habits  of  intemperance  and  excess ;  the  circulation  is  -^J^^f^  ' 
langaid,  and  the  blood  even  in  the  arteries  assumes  a  gangrteno- 
venoas  appearance*     The  inflammatory  stage  is  in  these  Gum- 
cases  sometimes  very  slight,  and  the  gangrene  is  ushered  nous  in. 
in  With  very  little  previous  affection.  flammiUon. 

Either  of  the  precedug  species  will  pass  readily  into  by  uttie 

the  present,  in  a  warm,  stagnant,  and  corrupt  air ;  for  prerioiu  in- 

the  same  rea8<Mi  that  all  hospital  wounds  run  rapidly  ^    "",  ^^ 

,  II.  *^      •'     A  result  of 

into  the  same  state  under  the  same  cu*cumstances,  as  we  the  pre- 
shall  have  to  notice  hereafter.  *^®*?«  . 

Local  a[^lications  are  here  of  far  less  importance  than  vitiated  air. 
an  atteatlon  to  the  general  conditiou  of  the  constitution.  Curative  in- 
Sdmriants  and  perfect  cleanliness  are  perhaps  all  that  ^"^*°"' 
are  demanded  under  the  first  head ;  while,  under  the 
second,  pure  air,  aud  a  steady  course  of  tonic  medicines 
and  diet,  adapted  to  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
are  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  can  alone  furnish  any 
hope  of  recovery. 

How  fiur  this  disease  appertains  to  the  ignis  sacer  of 
the  RoDum  writers,  will  be  seen  under  the  ensuing 
species,  which  forms  another  subdivision  of  the  same 
aflfection. 


SPECIES  IV. 


ERYTHEMA  VESICULARE. 
mmcnlav  d^rst^^ma. 

COI.OUR  PALE-RED ;  SURFACE  ROUGHISH,  AND  COVERED 
WITH  CROWDING  MINUTE  VESICLES,  FILLED  WITH  AN 
ACRID,  OFTEN  A  REDDISH  FLUID;  PROGRESSIVELV 
TRAILING  INTO  THE  NEIGHBOURING  SOUND  PARTS. 

This  species  admits  of  two  varieties,  which  have  been    <^»"-  vi- 
pointed  oat  from  the  age  of  Celsus :  "^' 
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OL  Benignam^        Benign  vesicular  Erythema. 
/?  Corrosivain.      Erosive  vesicular  Erythema. 

In  the  FIRST,  the  redness  and  vesicles  advance  witboat 
a  breach  of  the  cuticle,  as  the  part  that  has  passed 
through  the  action  is  healing. 

In  the  SECOND,  the  vesicles  break  in  the  part  first  a& 
fected ;  and  the  erosive  fluid  produces  tracks  of  sanious 
ulceration  as  the  redness  advances. 

Under  the  present  and  the  preceding  species  is  indii- 
ded  the  ignis  sacer  of  the  ancients;  about  which  much 
has  been  written,  but  which  has  been  seldom  understood, 
and  never  hitherto  allotted  a  clear  methodic  position. 
The  author  has  taken  some  pains  upon  the  subject,  and 
trusts  he  will  be  able  to  establish  the  true  boundary  and 
character  of  a  disease,  not  more  frequently  described  by 
the  physicians,  than  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  common  error  has  consisted  in  making  the  ignis 
sacer,  or  holy  fire,  an  exanthem  or  eruptive  fever ;  an 
erysipelas  or  a  pestis;  or  some  otiier  idiopathic  fever  of 
the  same  order.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that,  like  the 
erysipelatous  erythema,  it  has  at  times  been  met  with  as 
an  accompanying  symptom  in  pestis ;  and  when  we  shall 
come  to  treat  of  this  disease,  a  distinct  notice  will  be 
taken  of  the  variety  which  silch  an  accompaniment  pro- 
duces, and  of  which  the  plague  of  Athens  seems  to  fiir- 
nish  us  with  a  tolerable  example ;  but  the  ignis  sacer,  in 
its  genuine  and  simple  state,  instead  of  being  marked 
with  a  low  eruptive  fever,  has  often  very  little  fever  of 
any  kind ;  certainly  nothing  more  than  symptomatic  fe- 
ver ;  and  by  Celsus  is  described  as  being  best  cured  by 
an  ephemeral  or  any  other  fever  which  may  give  increas- 
ed action  to  the  system ;  hereby  proving  that  this,  like 
the  entire  group  of  erythemas,  is  a  result  of  debility. 

In  ancient  times  some  diseases  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
flicted on  mankind  by  the  special  interposition  of  the  Di- 
vinity, or  of  his  ministers :  and  to  these  was  assigned  the 
name  of  saoer,  or  holy ;  though  tlie  peculiar  crimes  for 
which  they  were  inflicted,  or  the  names  of  the  particular 
persons  who  in  this  manner  first  drew  down  the  special 
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vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their  atrocities,  have  not  been    Gnr.  vi. 
communicated  to  us.     The  later  term  of  Saint  or  Sane-  E^^teml' 
tus,  as  in  St  Anthony's  fire  or  St.  Vitus's  dance,  are  of  vedcukre. 
parallel  origin,  and  express  corporeal  punishments  first  er^^miu 
inflicted  by  the  agents  or  supposed  agents  of  the  deity  Sanctus, 
whose  names  they  respectively  bear.     Ignis  is  a  term  °'  ^"^' 
expressive  of  the  heat,  redness,  acrimony,  and  erosive 
power  of  a  disease ;  and  is  hence  applied  to  the  present 
in  common  with  many  other  afiections. 

The  best  description  of  the  ignis  sacer  that  has  de-  Dcncription 
soended  to  us  from  the  Roman  writers,  is  that  of  Celsus.  *,!„. 
He  represents  it  as  a  genus  comprising  two  species,  the  his  first 
first  of  which  is  precisely  parallel  with  the  species  before  •!»«"«,  ty- 

J,  J.  It  ■  nonymouf 

US,  and  the  second  with  the  erythema  gangranosum,  or  with  ery- 
the  preceding ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  upon  ^^'fj*  ^•*' 
this   subject,  the  definitions  of  both  species  are  here 
given,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  words  of  Celsus  him- 
self.   **  It  has",  says  he,  '^  two  species ;  one  (the  vesicu- 
lar erythema  of  the  present  system)  is  reddish,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  redness  and  paleness,  rough  with  approximating 
vesicles  (pusttdajy  none  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  which  for  the  most  part  are  very  small.     In 
these  are  almost  always  found  a  fluid  fpusjy  and  often 
a  red  colour  with  heat"*     Then  follows  his  description  His  two  ¥«- 
of  the  two  varieties  just  given,  the  benign  and  erosive,  ^^  ^ 
in  the  following  words  :  ^^  sometimes  it  trails  along,  the 
part  healing  that  was  first  diseased" ;  corresponding  with 
the  variety  a  of  the  present  system.     And  ^^  sometimes 
the  part  ulcerating;  in  consequence  of  which  the  vesi- 
cles (pustulae)  break,  the  ulceration  keeps  spreading,  and 
the  fluid  escapes";  alike  corresponding  with  the  variety  |3.  His  second 
Celsus  then  passes  on  to  describe  his  second  species,  species  sy- 
which  answers  to  the  character  and  almost  to  the  words  with  eiy- 
of  erythema  gangrenosum,  or  that  we  have  just  consi-  ^^"^  8^' 
dered.     **  The  other  species",  says  he,  ^*  consists  in  an 
ulceration  of  the  cuticle,  without  depth,  broad,  sublivid, 
but  unequally  so ;  and  the  middle  heals,  while  the  bound- 
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ttty  lines  adyanoe ;  yet  not  tH^^uently  the  part  that 
seemed  healed  again  becomes  exuloerated;  inrhile  the 
neighbouring  parts^  which  are  about  to  receive  the  dis- 
ease, grow  tamid  and  hard^  and  change  from  a  blacdcish 
hue ;  the  disease  chiefly  attacking  the  legs." 

la  this  passage  the  words  fluid  and  vesicles  are  by 
Cebtts  named  pus  and  pustule;  but  that  he  hereby 
meant  veaicleSy  and  aa  ichorous  fluids  the  pxinratyeu  of 
the  Grreeks,  is  clear ;  first,  because  CS^us  thus  explains 
the  term  in  another  «eotiofli  of  the  saaae  chapter ;  and 
•  secondly,  because  tu  the  ignis  sacer,  which,  as  we  learn 
ftota  Thu^dides  and  LuGt^etiuSi  was  «  symptom  in  the 
phgne  of  Athens*  the  former  has  given  us  ^TjiMrmvcUf  or 
vesickw,  «•  the  peculiar  charaobcr  of  the  eruption  ^^  Yet 
the  body",  says  Thucydidea,  ^^  was  not  outwardly  very 
hot  to  the  touch,  nor  pele ;  but  jfeddisb,  livid,  and  eflio- 
rescng  wkh  minuie  fhlyctMtn»  (vesicles)  and  ulcera"* ; 
which  Lucretois  has  tsbus  forcibly  rendered. 

£t  simul  u]ceribu8  quasi  inustis,  omne  rubore 
CoxpUB,  ut  est,  per  membra  sacer  quom  didGtor  ignis. 

Wide-ting'd  with  purple  dye,  and  brandish' d  o*er 
With  trails  of  caui>tic  ulcers,  like  the  blaze 
Strew'd  by  the  holy  ^ir^. 

It  is  perfectly  dear,  tlien,  I  think,  that  the  ignis  sacer 
of  the  Roman  writers,  was  an  erythema,  chiefly  v^icular, 
and  sometimes  gangrenous.  It  is  also  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  present,  like  the  preceding,  species  of  erythema 
is  the  result  of  local  or  general  debility,  and  requires 
warm  and  active  local  applications,  and  a  tonic  and 
bracing  regimen.  By  later  writers,  however,  the  term 
is  sometimes  more  generalized,  and,  like  pestilence,  b 
enjoyed  to  denote  other  affections  than  the  genuine  ig- 
nis sacer,  thoii^h  making  an  approach  to  them* 

Where  the  skin  is  slightly  broken,  and  the  acrid  fluid 
oosees  Uirough  tlie  minute  openings,  tlie  vesications  should 
be  firequendy  dusted,  as  already  recommended  under 


«  HivC  H.  50. 
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the  second  species,  with  chalk,  or  starch ;  or,  where  the    Osv.  vi. 
latter  is  too  harsh  and  dryinf;^,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  ^Z^^^* 
parts  of  starch  and  finely  levigated  calamine ;  carefully  vcdcuim. 
abstaining  from  all  oleaginous  or  other  applications  that  ]^^]^^ 
hare  a  tendency  to  augment  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
fibres. 

I  have  observed  that  the  vesicular  erythema  is  found,  Found  as  a 
at  limes,  as  a  symptom  in  plague ;  it  is  also  occasionally  ^^ud  in 
found  in  the  one  or  other  of  its  vari^ies,  as  a  sequel  on  ^^^^^  com- 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  irritable  habits ;  imd,  under     ^ 
this  form  has  been  occasionally  denominated  by  authors 
erythema  mercuricde^  and  hydrargyria,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  still  further  when  treating  of  syphilis. 


SPECIES  V. 


ERYTHEMA  ANATOMICUM. 

INFLAMMATION  WITH  LANCINATING  PAINS  ABOUT  THE 
AXILLA,  SHOOTING  DOWN  THE  CH£8T,  USHEBBD  BY 
8EVBBE  RIGOBS  AND  ANXIETY;  SUCCEEDING  RAPIDLY 
TO  THE  D18SEC170N  OF  A  FRESH  CORPSE,  WITH  A 
PUNCrUBE  OB  ABRASION  ON  THE  HAND  OF  THE  ANA- 
TOMIST:  BLUSH  ▲  DEEP  CRIMSON  WITH  A  SPONGY 
FULNESS,  CHIEFLY  OYEB  THE  PECTORAL  MUSCLE  : 
FEVKB  A  TYPHUS. 

In  onr  opening  remarks  on  the  present  order  of  in-  gkm.  vl 
FLAMMATiONS  we  adYerted  to  that  diffose  and  uloeratiYe  ^"^-  ^- 
kind  which  is  often  foimd  to  take  place  in  die  cellular  eeHuiar  in- 
membrane,  though  rarely  limited  to  this  texture,  from  a  flaonnstion 
variety  of  apparently  slight  causes,  under  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  tlie  organ  locally  affected,  or  of  the  idiosyn* 
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G«N.  VI.    crasy,  or  of  the  habit  or  maimer  of  life.  These  causes 
Eryt^a     ^^  ^^T  numerous  and  in  themselves  of  very  different 
anatomtcum.  character,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  effect  which 
fromdi*^     they  often  superinduce.     Some  of  them  are  of  a  mecha- 
section.        nical,  Others  of  an  animal  origin ;  some  are  general, 
•common       others  specific  irritants ;  but  in  every  instance  the  cause, 
xouscauiea.   when  first  glanced  at,  is  so  seemingly  minute  that  no- 
thing but  an  established  experience  of  the  fiM^  from  a 
redundancy  of  repetitions,  could  induce  us  to  predicate 
so  serious  and  oflen  times  fatal  a  result.     Among  the 
more  common  of  these  causes  are  venesection ;  the  ex- 
posure of  a  pricked  or  pimpled  finger  to  the  fluids  of  a 
recently  dead  subject ;  the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent ; 
the  application  of  various  secreted  irritant  or  chemical 
acrids  to  an  abraded  part  of  the  cuticle ;  and  a  small 
superficial  but  jagged  wound  made  by  a  flesh-hook,  or 
other  mechanical  instrument. 
But  U8U-  Now  all  these  causes,  with  the  exception  of  the  bite  of 

consUtu-^  a  venomous  serpent,  or  other  animal,  are  perpetually 
tionaiaftc-  taking  place  without  any  mischievous  effect  whatever. 
cides  with  And  hencc  it  is  obvious  that  unless  there  be  some  kind 
them.  of  aberration  from  the  common  law  or  powers  of  health 

in  the  part  afiected  or  in  the  general  frame  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  occasionally  suffer  from  the  application  of 
such  causes,  and  thus  evince  an  exception  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  mischievous  ef- 
fect at  any  time.     Of  the  peculiarity  of  this  aberration 
or  morbid  susceptibility  of  impression  we  know  little  or 
nothing.     Intoxication  seems  to  have  been  a  predispo- 
nent  in  a  few  instances,  but  as  even  this  has  not  uni- 
formly acted,  there  must  even  at  the  time  be  a  something 
independent  of  such  an  excitement,  how  much  soever  it 
may  serve  as  an  auxiliary. 
The  sym-         Yet  although  the  sjrmptoms  issuing  from  such  causes 
cuch  cauiM   ^Jfought  into  a  state  of  activity,  evince  both  in  their  local 
though  often  and  Constitutional  march  a  striking  degree  of  resem- 
Kmieo'f '^     blance  as  well  as  of  uniformity  in  their  descent  from 
them  difier    case  to  case;  yet  they  are  oflen  not  without  a  consider- 
^^^^f^^    able  degree  of  anomaly  and  discrepancy  of  character, 
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With  the  exception  of  those  which  proceed  from  the  ap-    Gbn.  VI. 
parent  contagion  of  a  recently  dead  body  during  dis-  g^^^'J^' 
section  or  from  the  bite  of  the  more  venomous  serpents,  anatomicum. 
The  former  affection  is  peculiary  entitled  to  our  attention  ]^^^^* 
from  the  undeviating  tenour  of  its  progress,  the  frequency  section. 
of  its  occurrence,  and  the  wonted  iatality  of  its  termina-  where  dis- 
tion ;  and  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  may  possibly  lead  us  to  ^^"  "  * 
a  somewhat  better  comprehension  of  the  character  of  dif-  u  also  in 
fiise  cellular  inflammation  from  the  venom  of  the  more  ^  ^^^ 
poisonous  serpents.     The  writer  has  hence  given  it,  for  venomous 
the  first  time,  a  distinct,  and  as  he  believes,  a  deserved  !^^^ 
place  in  nosology,   and  trusts   that  the  name  he  has  peculiarly 
assigned  to  it  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  pro-  *^^?*  *** 
fession. 

The  efiect  itself  has  been  long  observed,  and  occasionally  Anatomic 
adverted  to,  sometimes  indeed  loosely  described,  though  ^g  X* 
it  has  not  till  of  late  very  minutely  engaged  the  attention  served  but 
of  pathologists.      But  the  repeated  cases  that,  within  nou^uii 
little  more  than  the  last  two  years,  have  occurred  in  En-  of  late. 
gland  *,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  have  been  separately  ^^'^  .^^ 
reported  by  audiorities  of  high  reputation,  have  in  the  in  a  few 
present  day  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  ^^^ 
subject  and  given  an  interest  to  it  that  will  no  doubt  lead 
to  much  clearer  views  than  we  are  yet  in  possession  of. 
The  third  volume  alone  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports 
contains  three  cases  of  this  kind,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Collesf ;  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medico-chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  not  less  than 
eleven  communicated  to,  or  drawn  up  from  personal  ob- 
servation, by  Dr.  Duncan,  junior  %:  in  all  of  which  the 
leadiufi:  characters  are  the  same ;  and  particularly  in  the  Oeoeni 

°  '^  "  characters: 


*  Case  of  Dr.  Fett,  communicated  by  B.  Travers,  Esq.— Case  of  Mr. 
Newby,  by  Dr.  Nelson,  Medical  and  Phys.  Joum.  Feb.  188S.  Id.  Aug. 
l88S.>-Caae  of  Mr.  Hainer,  by  Dr.  Barlow.  Edin.  Medico-chir.  Trans. 
VoL  z.  p.  663. 

f  Fatal  Consequences  resulting  from  slight  wounds  received  in  disseetion : 
p.  201.    Dubl.  8yo.  181^. 

t  Cases  of  Diffiised  Inflammation,  &c.  p.  499,  524,  and  56S.  Bdin.  8to. 
1824% 
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Gsv.  VI.  diffuse  blush  and  spongy  feel  in  die  integuments  of  die 
Erytiiema  Side,  and  the  tyi^ous  career  of  the  accompanying  fever : 
anatomicum.  ^^  chief  discrepancy  being  in  the  degree  of  }min  or  in- 
fromdl"*  inflammatory  action  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pricked  or 
section.  abraded  part  which  formed  the  inlet  to  the  disease. 
occMionai  gyj.  ^hjig  the  fact  is  thus  generally  admitted,  the  im- 
mediate  cause  lias  been  very  differently  explained ;  some 
difierendy  writers  having  ascribed  the  inflammation  to  simple  irri-' 
accounted  tation  in  a  constitution  or  idiosyncrasy  of  peculiar  ex- 
Hypothesis  citement ;  others  to  the  irritation  of  a  putrescent  fluid ; 
of  simple  and  others  airain  to  a  specific  virus, 
of  pu^efec-  The  weakest  and  most  inadequate  of  all  these  hypo- 
tion .  theses  is  the  second,  or  that  which  supposes  the  inflam- 

virus!^*  ^  mation  to  proceed  from  an  absorption  of  some  part  of  the 
The  second  fluids  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Yet  it  is 
^**®  ^'^***  die  hypotliesis  still  adopted  by  many  pathologists  of  esta- 
adequate:  blished  name,  and  especially  by  M.  Magendie  if  we  may 
^"^*^  judge  from  his  account  of  the  fate  of  Professor  Leeler, 
Magendie  who  died,  as  he  tells  us,  ^^  in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
h2A°***T  ^®°  ^^  putrid  miasms,  which  took  place  by  a  slight  abra- 
ritiea.  sion  ou  one  of  the  fingers  of  tlie  right  hand''*  .    It  is  an 

insupenUe   insuperable  objection  to  this  tene  liiat  the  disease  has 
to'u!^  ^^      occurred  in  almost  every  instance  upon  the  dissection  of 
afresh  body,  and  very  rarely  after  putrefaction  has  taken 
'  place :  frequently  indeed  when  the  examination  has  been 

made  within  twenty-&ur  hours,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Pett  within  twelve  hours,  after  death.  <'  All  the  cases", 
says  Dr.  Duncan,  <<  which  I  have  observed,  or  of  which 
I  have  had  accurate  reports,  except  that  of  Mr.  Whit- 
law,  and  No.  xvii,  occurred  after  the  examination  of  re-' 
Putiefoctkm  oeoit  bodies,  before  they  were  interred."  f  It  is  higUy 
destroys  the  probable  indeed  that  the  process  of  putrefaction  destroys 
specific  the  specific  virus,  and  consequendy  takes  off  its  effects ; 
and  such  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  Dr.  CoUes  ( :  and 
that  in  the  few  cases  in  which  local  or  constitutional  sym- 


virus. 


•  Precis  Elementaire  de  Physiologic.  2  Tom.  8vo.  Paris  1817. 
t  Trans.  Medico-chir.  Soc.  Edin.  Vol  i.  p.fitiB. 
\  Dubfin  Hospital  Report^  Vol.  iii.  ut.supri. 
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ploms  have  followed  after  the  dissection  of  a  putrid  body,    Gek..vi. 
iC  has  rather  been  from  the  action  of  the  putrid  matter  e^JJ^* 
as  a  simple  acuant  on  an  irritable  constitution,  than  from  anatomicum* 
any  specific  influence.    Dr.  Duncan's  two  cases  of  afieo  i^^'SllJU. 
tion  when  the  body  was  putrescent,  affords  a  striking  tion. 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  instead  of  opposing  it;  for 
the  first  patient  is  described  as  being  of  a  nenrous.  irrita- 
ble temperament,  and  the  second,  as  being  of  scrophu- 
lous  habit 

Under  such   and  similar  circumstances,  even  me-  Hypothesis 
chanical  and  chemical  irritants,  and  diseased  secretions  ?^"""P^^ 
of  various  kinds,  though  otherwise  sufficiently  innocuous,  amined. 
are  often  found  to  excite  not  only  local  but  diffiise  in« 
flammation,  and  a  sympathetic  fever  that  has  sometimes 
ran  so  high  as  to  prove  dangerous  and  even  fatal ;  the 
symptoms,  indeed,  being  often  a  pretty  close  copy  of 
those  cliaracterizing  the  disease  before  us.     And  hence 
many  pntliologists  of  the  present  day,  chiefly  from  the 
difliculty  of  detecting  a  specific  virus,  have  ascribed  all 
the  cases  of  anatomical  erytiiema  to  the  same  cause  of 
8iidh?LE  IRRITATION  in  a  fhune  thus  constitiUed. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  disease  before  us  has  an  es*  Objected  to 
sential  difibrence  from  all  the  other  sources  of  inflamma-  !!™!I!L^xu^ 

cause  01  too 

tion  in  the  manner  of  its  onset,  and  in  the  state  of  the  symptoms 
affected  part     While  all  the  rest  open  with  local  in-  ^JJ^'^  of 
FLAiCMATiON,  originating  at  the  point  of  injury ;  the  in-  erythema 
flaaanatkm  spreading  thence  visibly  towards  the  shoulder  AndTh^noT' 
or  axilla,  and  followed  by  fever  and  ccmstitutional  dis-  aspedfic 
turbance  as  the  result  of  the  local  mischief ;  the  anatoDiic  ^^^'^ 
erythema  commences  with  teyer  and  coNSTiTutiONAL 
DiaruRBANGE,  while  the  inflammation  first  shows  itself 
aboat  the  shoulder  or  axilla ;  the  local  point  of  iajtify 
remaining  Hulls  if  at  all  affected  by  inflammatory  action. 
There  is  often  indeed^  a  severe  and  lancinating  paio^ 
uphich  darts  upwards  from  such  point;  but,  exeepl  in  a 
particular  description  of  cases,  which  we  shall  notice  pre- 
sently, there  is  no  inflammation  worth  noticing,  even 
when  the  pain  is  altogetiier  intolerable. 
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6km.  VI.  And,  secondly,  the  plurality  of  individuals  who  have 
E^ema  frequently  been  aflected  at  the  same  time,  p  well  as  with 
anatomicum.  precisely  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  and  who  have 
from  d^ec-  Propagated  the  disease  to  their  attendants,  leads  us,  al- 
tion.  most  irresistibly,  to  the  same  conclusion  of  a  specific 

Specific  source  of  impression  as  in  other  cases  of  propagable  con- 
iHoTs  from  tagion.  The  same  subject  that  gave  rise  to  the  complaint, 
the  piuraUty  which  terminated  fatally  in  Dr.  Dease,  originated  it  also, 
afTwtd^at  though  not  to  a  fatal  extent,  in  Mr.  Egan*.  The  cases 
the  same  of  Mr.  Bly th  and  Mr.  Young,  narrated  by  Dr.  Duncan  fi 
from  each  Were  in  like  manner  derived  from  a  common  dissection, 
other.  jjs  ^er^  those  of  Mr.  Hercey,  Mr.  Hennen,  and  Dr. 

Dumbreck,'  communicated  from  the  same  authority ;  in 
each  of  which,  abo,  one  of  the  anatomists  fell  a  sacrifice, 
while  the  others  were  fortunate  enough  to  recover. 
Additional         The  following,  forming  another  proof,  from  the  pen 
iUufbraUon.    ^f  j)^^  Duncan,  is  perhaps  still  more  to  the  point.    "  Dr. 
Gumming,  a  medical  practitioner  in  this  city,  was  pre- 
sent SOth  September,  1821,  at  the  dissection  of  a  young 
woman  who  died  from  puerperal  fever.     Took  no  share 
in  the  dissection,  except  introducing  a  fresh  thread  into' 
the  needle  which  was  employed  in  sawing  the  body,  am 
was  not  aware  of  an  abrasion,  or  having  punctured  him- 
self in  the  act  of  threading.   About  eight  hours  therectfier^ 
felt  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  flexure  of  the  first  joint; 
when,  on  examination,  there  was  discovered  an  angry 
pimple.     Passed  a  restless  night ;  towards  the  morning 
had  a  seveire  rigor,  to  which  supervened  symptoms  of 
pyrexia.**     The  disease  became  established,  and  though, 
its  progress  was  less  rapid  and  decisive  than  generajv 
the  patient  expired  on  the  eleventh  day  from  the  attacki^^ 
The  case,  however,  is  here  particularly  selected,  because 
. '        it  appears  that  a  female  who  was  employed  to  wash,  in, 
the  evening  after  the  above  dissection,  a  toweV  that,  in 


*  Dublin  Hospital  Reporta,  Vol  lu.  at  suprL 

t  Traas.  Me£co-Chir.  Soc.  Edin.  Vol.  i.  at  tupriL 
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the  course  of  it,  had  been  used  instead  of  a  sponge,    Gmv.  vi. 
scratched  her  finger  with  a  pin  which  was  left  in  it,  and  E^hema  - 
received  the  mmie  disorder,  in  a  milder,  indeed,  though  anatomicum. 
still  a  very  alarming  degree ;  biit  from  which  she  ulti-  ^JJ^^^^ 
mately  recovered.  tion.     .    • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  examples.    Whatever  Other  ex- 
be  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  a  specific  n^^^lJ^ 
vims  generated  shortly  after  death,  and  before  putre- 
faction takes  place;  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  withhold 
our  assent  from  such  an  explanation,  or  to  account  for 
such  effiicts  upon  any  other  principle. 

It  may  perhaps,  in  a  slight  degree,  assist  the  patholo-  PhytiologU 
gist  in  his  future  inquiries  into  this  obscure  subject,  to  Jj^^  "**'*" 
observe  that  we  have  ground  for  believing  that  a  new 
and  active  compound  of  some  kind  or  other  is  constantly 
forming  antecedently  to  the  process  of  putrefaction,  at 
the  moment  the  living  power,  as  well  in  plants  as  in  ani- 
mals, is  casing  to  exist,  and  a  play  of  affinities  commen- 
ces, which  this  power  has  hitherto  restrained.     In  plants  Saccharine 
this  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  a  saccharine  princi-  f^JJJ^dUi 
pie,  perhaps  a  saccharine  acid ;  among  mankind  in  that  of  pianu  as  the 
a  phosphoric  acid,  and  often,  from  its  combination  with  ^**^*^y»- 
other  elements,  of  a  phosphorescent  light.     This  is  par-  Pbosphoi*. 
ticularly  the  case  with  those  animals  that  have  a  peculiar  H^j^^^ 
power  of  emitting,  and,  perhaps,  of  secreting  light  while  recently 
alive,  as  the  glow-worm,  the  lantern-fly  (fulgora),  and         *^"'^' 
the  cancer  Jidgensy  among  insects ;  among  shell-worms, 
the  phola,  medusa  jihosphorea^  and  various  molluscse; 
and  amongst  fishes,  most  that  inhabit  salt-water*.     All 
these  are  found  to  pour  forth  a  succession  of  light  afier 
their  death,  till  putre&ction  commences,  but  no  longer. 
Yet  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  also  to  take  place 
in  various  other  animals  under  certain  circumstances; — 
perhaps  in  all.     M.  Cuvier  tells  us  that  M*  Perqr,  who,  luuiiw 
during  twenty-five  years  of  war,  had  under  his  care  more  ^'^^^It!^ 
than  a  million  of  wounded,  and  had  often  been  obliged  wounda. 

*  Hulmc^  Expenmentf^  &c.  on  the  Light  which  it  cpontaseously  emitted 
from  Tarious  bodies.  Phil.  Trans.  1800. 

voir.  II  B  B 
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Spec.  V. 
Erythema 
anttomicuni. 
Kzytbema 
bom  diiaeo- 
Uon. 


ThUiBu*- 
tratioD  how 
&r  applica- 
ble. 


The  vinu 
•pervadeiall 
the  fluidf  of 
the  dissected 
body. 
Exemplified. 


to  dress  wounds  in  the  dark,  had  frequently  observed  a 
phosphorescent  light  to  issue  from  them,  especially  when 
extensive  and  dangerous,  and  where  the  living  power 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  And  he  found,  also,  that  the  best 
way  of  rendering  this  emanation  visible,  is  that  of  apply- 
ing an  aqueous  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of  reviving  the  phos- 
phorescent light  of  the  recently  dead  animals  we  have  just 
noticed.  ^^  In  one  instance  *\  says  he,  ^^  a  vivid  light,  a 
true  ignis  fatuus,  existed  for  more  than  six  days  over  the 
wound  of  an  officer  who  had  been  dressed  with  com- 
presses, wetted  with  pure  water  only."* 

I  pretend  by  no  means  to  say  that  the  new  and  active, 
but  virulent  and  contagious  material,  formed,  perhaps 
always  in  the  human,  and  apparently  in  other  animal  bo- 
dies, on  the  cessation  of  the  living  principle,  and  when 
the  laws  of  chemistry  hitherto  held  in  subjection  by  the 
operation  of  this  principle,  now  begin  to  assert  their  sway 
is  of  either  of  the  kinds  I  have  thus  adverted  to;  I  have 
only  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phy»ul<H 
gbt  to  the  subject,  by  showing  that  some  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  compounds  of  a  very  diffusive  and  active 
kind  are  assuredly  formed  on  the  immediate  termination 
of  life,  and  to  urge  him  to  a  search  after  compounds  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  explored. 

Be  the  contagious  material,  however,  what  it  may,  it 
appears  to  pervade  equally  all  the  fluids  of  the  decompos* 
ing  body,  whether  natural  or  morbid :  for  the  disease  has 
followed  wliere  the  punctured  hand  has  been  merely  im- 
mersed in  genuine  pusf  that  has  flowed  from  an  abscess 
of  the  stomach  or  some  other  viscus,  as  well  as  where  it 
has  merely  come  ia  contact  with  the  lubricating  l3rmpb 
of  serous  or  mucous  membranes ;  and,  as  already  ob- 
served, where  it  has  only  touched  a  towel  or  a  sponge 
employed  in  wiping  up  the  fluids,  or  other  materials  that 
have  required  removal  in  the  course  of  an  exanxinatton^ 


*  Anal^ie  des  Travaux  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences  de  Pftris  pour  1819. 
f  Case  of  H.  Caflow,  Esq.  Surgeou  of  the  leth  Il<|S<ttieiit  of  Foot. 
Lond.  &c.  Phys.  Journ.  Aug.  18SS.  p.  ISS. 
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or  even  a  thread  wetted   with  the  same  and  porested    Ctv.vi. 
diroogh  the  eye  of  a  needle.  E^J^' 

Nor  does  the  character  of  the  contagious  materiid  ap*  ttttomieiim* 
pear  to  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the  ^**lS«ee. 
disease  of  which  the  subject  submitted  to  dissection  has  tion. 
died.     It  has  followed  upon  cases  of  dropsy,  of  pulmo^  ^oes  not 
nary  affection,  of  enteritis,  of  puerperal  fever,  of  anen-  thinature  of 
rism,  and  of  Cesarian  section  ^.     So  that  the  nature  of  tbcpravtow 
the  preceding  disease  has  as  little  connexion  with  the  gj^e^,!]. 
virus  as  the  process  of  putrefaction,  fied. 

The  ordinary  progress  of  the  complaint  cannot  be  Progress  of 
better  described  tfian  by  copying  the  sufferings  of  Pro-  ®  *'***^ 
feasor  Dease*  His  demonstration  took  place  on  a  re- 
cent subject  on  February  IS,  1819,  at  one  o'clock.  He 
awoke*  early  the  ensuing  morning  with  severe  rigors, 
sickness,  and  acute  pain  in  tlie  left  shoulder.  On  the 
next  day  a  slight  fulness  was  observed  above  the  clavicle 
along  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  which  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  pressure.  On  the  day  suceeding  a  colourless 
swelling  was  noticed  about  the  axilla,  which  first  sug- 
gested the  real  nature  of  the  complaint:  and  on  examin- 
ing the  hand  there  was  found  by  Dr.  CoUes  the  mark  of 
a  slight  scratch  with  a  superincumbent  vesicle.  He  ap«- 
peared  to  improve  a  little  for  a  day  or  two,  though  full, 
florid,  and  crimsoning  erythema  occupied  the  side  in  the 
region  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  extending  downwards. 
On  ihe  morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  showed  delirium, 
and  a  vesicle  appeared  on  his  fore-arm,  which  remained 
stationary  to  the  last.  By  the  next  day  the  erythema- 
tous swelling  had  extended  over  the  entire  side  of  the 
body  from  a  little  below  the  axilla  to  the  hip ;  and  the 
swollen  part  became  studded  pretty  thickly  with  indu- 
rated papute ;  the  delirium  being  more  confirmed.  On 
the  twenty-first  the  inflammation  completely  involved 
the  axiHa,  and  on  its  posterior  edge  an  abscess  seemed 
to  have  formed  though  there  waa  no  fluctuation.  At  this 
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GsN.  VI.  period  the  opposite  or  right  arm  exhibited  an  intume* 
Emhenia  scence  on  its  anterior  part,  occupying  about  a  hand's 
ADatomicum.  breadth  of  the  flexor  muscles,  which  was  punctured  on 
from^diMcc-  ^®  ^™®  evening  and  discharged  about  a  teapspoonful 
tion.  of  serous  fluid,  but  without  relief;  and  within  an  hour 

or  two  afterwards,  being  the  eighth  day  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  disease,  he  expired. 
Eiythcma-  The  pathognomic  blush  that  spreads  over  the  region 
patbogao-  ^^  ^^^  pectoral  muscle  has  a  peculiar  feel  that  is  not  easy 
mic  tym-  to  be  described ;  it  yields  to  pressure  like  a  quagmire, 
^^'  or  piece  of  sponge ;  and  is  hence  called  boggy  by  Mn 

Lizars  *,  and  doughy  by  Dr.  Colles  f  .     In  the  case  of 
Swollen        j)j.^  p^jj  jj.  ^^  found  by  Mr.  Travers  ±  to  crepitate,  a 

partf  some-  ...  .  r  » 

times  crepU   secretion  or  extrication  of  air  having  apparently  taken 
^^'  place.     There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  uneasi- 

ness in  the  punctured  or  abraded  spot  which  has  proved 
Sometimes    an  inlet  to  the  virus,  sometimes,  indeed,  amounting  to 
pain  in^tbe    ^"  agoniziug  and  intolerable  pain,  though  without  any 
punetured     visible  show  of  inflammation,  or  too  slight  to  be  regard- 
iStbou"in.    ^*    T^^  accession  of  the  fever  is  usually  accompanied 
flammation.   ^ith  great  auxicty  and  dejection  of  spirits,  and  ofken  an 
Natare  of     unwonted  irritability  of  temper.    The  nervous  and  de- 
p  ^.   '      pressing  character  of  the  fever  is  indeed  obvious  from 
the  first,  and  the  patient  rarely  rallies  into  any  degree  of 
hope  or  composure  where  it  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. 
Sometimes         In  Very  many  cases,  however,  its  issue  is  of  a  happier 
i^uraUe       ^^^^  ^  ^     where  this  occurs,  sometimes,  about  the  eighth 
Proffnosis     ^7'  a  gentle  diaphoresis  or  diapnoe  lubricates  the  harsh 
in  iuch        and  burning  skin,  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  succeeds, 
the  pain  and  inflammation  diminish,  and  the  patient  ad- 
vances to  recoveiy  in  a  straight  path.     But  more  gene- 
rally an  efibrt  is  made  to  form  lodgements  of  imperfect 
pus,  bloody  serum  or  gangrenous  ichor,  often  ofaU  these 
combined,  in  particular  parts  of  the  affected  side,  most 


•  Trtns.  Medico*Chir.  Soe.  Edin.  VoL  i.  p.  496. 
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commonly  indeed  in  the  axilla;  which  swells  into  an  enor-  Gxk.  vr. 

mons  bag,  and,  if  not  opened  by  art,  bursts  spontaneously  j^^'  ^' 


iiema 


and  discharges  the  complicated  and  pent-up  fluid  to  an  aoatomicuiik 
amount  of  several  pints ;  the  whole  of  the  cellular  mem-  ^'7th«n« 
brane  on  the  affected  side  being  broken  down  into  the  tion. 
general  mass,  with  numerous  sloughs  and  skeins  of  fibres 
detached  from  the  adjoinii^  muscles  and  thrown  out  in 
loose  bundles.    The  cure  is  long,  and  doubtful,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  range  of  the  ulceration,  and  the  extent  of  OccMion- 
the  gangrene :  and  the  patient  is  often  so  much  reduced  ^  Vitality 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  from  hectic  fever  condaiy  ef- 
or  some  other  secondary  affection.     But  when  he  has  ^^^ 
reached  this  stage  he  generally  succeeds  in  the  end, 
though  the  skin  over  the  injured  part  is  considerably 
shrivelled  from  the  loss  of  the  cellular  texture  beneath, 
and- often  attached  to  the  subjac^it  muscles. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  the  disease  when  the  contagion  ^^yHU^S^ 
meets  with  a  habit  or  constitution  fevourable  to  its  mis-  syacrasy 
chievous  action,  and  which  yields  at  once  to  its  influence,  f  ^|J"2Li 
But,  as  in  other  contagions,  so  in  the  present,  we  per-  to  take  e^ 
ceive  a  strikinir  diversity  in  this  respect.   The  habit  or  *'**• 
idiosyncrasy  of  most  anatomists  fortunately  renders  them  not^oommoD 
altogether  unsusceptive  of  its  impression,  and  they  es-  ^^^  hence 
cape  from  its  arrest.     And  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  ^us  °"™^ 
reason  why  but  few  comparatively  are  ever  afiected  with  escapes. 
this  fearfiil  complaint,  though  handling  dead  bodies  for 
years,  and  with  hands  chapped  or  punctured  in  various 
points. 

There  are  others  who  seem  to  possess  constitutionally  In  some  the 
a  modified  protection,  though  they  cannot  escape  alto-  osyncrLy 
gether ;  in  whom  the  virus  finds  a  less  easy  course  of  only  par- 
absorption,  and,  by  being  delayed  in  its  progress  to-  ^<jj^^'**" 
wards  the  axilla,  opens  its  assault  at  the  point  of  con-  p  ^ 

tagion,  becomes  concentrated,  and  spreads  its  chief  brunt  tbecUseaae 
in  that  quarter.    In  this  case  the  disease  commences  with  |^^^ 
local,  instead  of  with  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  q^^^^ 
latter  are  even  at  la^  Hither  a  sympathetic  sequel,  as  in  locally  in- 
nnmerous  cases  of  simple  irritants,  than  a  diacritical  part  'owliiuti- 
of  the  disorder.    The  punctured  hand  or  finger  is  not  onaUy ; 
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Om.  vi.    only  vehemently  painful^  but  swells  and  becomes  con* 

E^dMow'     siderably  inflamed ;  die  inflammation^  characterized  by 

automicun.  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  enlargement,  gradually  shoots 

frmn^^^wo*  up  the  fore-arm ;  and  if  not  checked  in  its  progress 

tion.  ascends  to  the  shoulder,  and  fixes  itself  in  the  axilla,  or 

spreads  still  further  into  the  side  of  the  chest.    But  the 

and  is  less     virulence  is  usually  diluted  as  it  widens ;  and^  though 

virulent.       ^^  constitution  su£fers  much  from  symptomatic  fever, 

the  inflammatory  action  is  often  confined  to  the  arm 

alone,  where  it  seems  to  aim  at  farming  a  chain  of 

abscesses  firom  the  hand  to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  to 

the  shoulder  or  axilla. 

^^.^>-  This  distinction  is  so  deariy  marked  and  closely  ad* 

clearly         hered  to,  that  I  have  scarcely  eyer  heard  or  read  of  a  case 

marked  in      ^^^  proved  fatal,  wheTc  the  disease  has  opened  with  local 

inflammation,  nor  often  where  it  has  been  accompanied 

with  any  great  degree  of  danger :  while,  on  the  contrary, 

nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  the  same  disease^ 

Occasionally  where  the  constitutional  symptoms  take  the  lead.     In  a 

an  ofTensive   |ew  instances  a  most  ofiensive  smell  has  been  found  to 

odour  bursts  ^i         t      i  •         i  •  i  •         ii       i         i 

forth  from  sccompany  the  diaphoresis  which  occasionally  breaks 
the  body,  fo^h  ovcr  the  body.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Whidaw,  Dr. 
with  profuse  Duncan  describes  it  as  ^'a  profuse  dark«coloured  clammy 
sweat.  sweat,  of  a  smell  so  exceedingly  fetid  and  dist^eeaUe 

that  it  could  neither  be  borne  by  the  patient  himself 
nor  by  his  attendants.  It  was  in  such  abundance  as  not 
only  to  wet  his  body-clothes,  but  also  the  bed-clotbea, 
and  stained  them  of  a  dark  colour,  so  that  they  conid 
with  difficulty  be  washed  white  again.  When  the  pa- 
tient awoke  out  of  this  state  of  slumber,  in  which  he  had 
continued  during  the  perspiration,  he  felt  great  relief  of 
Generally  all  the  symptoms.''*  The  diaphoresis  was  in  fact  criti- 
Ikv^^  rebkf  eal ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  never  occurs  but  in  dtoce 
that  recover;  and  usdally,  if  not  always^  is  an  accompa- 
niment of  the  disease  where  the  local  symptoms  take  the 
lead,  and  in  a  consideraUe  degree  concentrate  the  virus. 
It  must  not,  therefcnre,  be  confounded  with  that  cada^ 

•  Trans.  M«dk(KChir.  S^c  Edbi.  nt  mpra.  605. 
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verous  smell  which  is  sometimes  emitted  from  the  body    Gn,  VI. 
a  short  time  before  death,  and  is  a  melancholy  harbinger  ^^^^ 

of  that  event  •natomicum. 

The  inflammation  that  most  nearly  resembles  the  ery«-  ^^^]^ 
tbema  before  us,  is  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  more  tion. 
▼enomous  serpents,  and  especially  of  the  rattle*snake ;  EryHtema 
and  as,  in  all  these  cases,  a  specific  yirus  is  uniyersaUy  y^omous 
admitted,  analc^gy,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  semnti, 
urged,  leads  us  to  a  like  cause  in  the  present  instance,  ^n^^ 
The  chief  difference  is  in  the  greater  d^ee  of  virulence  nttie-make, 
or  malignily  that  characteriaes  the  serpent's  fang,  and  the  ^^^n 
greater  rapidity  of  its  mischief*    A  bite  from  the  fang  of  <^  ^«  pr«- 
the  cobra  de  c^iello  or  hooded  snake,  the  coluber  Nq/a  ^  /  ^^^ 
of  Linn^us,  generally  destroys  life  in  twenty-four  hours,  more  vio- 
and  from  the  £ajag  of  die  ratde-snake  (crotalus  harridus  ^\l^^ 
Lin.)  in  a  shmter  time,  if  no  curative  means  be  had  re* 
course  to.    In  both,  the  local  and  constitutional  sym*  Geoeni  d«- 
ptoms  take  place  nearly  simultaneously,  and  persevere  "^"P^^"* 
in  their  double  attack.    Tlie  Utten  lamb  swells  instants^ 
neously  finom  the  part  affected,  and  the  inflammation 
shoots  with  great  speed  up  its  endre  length  to  the  body; 
and,  if  it  be  the  arm,  associates  the  aKiila  in  its  malig- 
nant career ;  and,  if  life  continue  long  enough,  darts  down 
the  side  over  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  produces  there  the 
same  kind  of  erydieraa  as  in  the  disease  before  -us.     The 
vital  fluid,  however,  is  from  the  first  exhausted  suddenly, 
as  though  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  swollen  part;  the  super- 
incnmfaent  skin  feels  deadly  cold,  the  action  of  the  heart 
ia  $o  weak  that  the  pulae  is  scarcely  peroeptible ;  the  sto« 
mach  so  irritable  that  nothing  can  be  retained  on  it ;  de- 
jection and  horror  overpower  the  mind,  and  a  low  niut* 
tering  deluinm  forms  the  closing  scene. 

Very  powerful  stimulants  applied  instantly  may  post-  Sphacelus 
pone  the  catastrophe,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  bite  of  SLIroys^if 
the  rattle-aaake  produce  a  cure ;  but  if  the  tide  of  life  be  the  fint 
kept  moving  till  the  venoin  has  exhausted  its  miJignity,  g^T*^^' 
the  debility  is  usually  so  extreme,  and  the  field  of  spba-  ▼er«d  from. 
celus  so  extensile,  that  the  unhappy  suflerer  too  often 
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falls  a  victim  to  the  local  miscbier,  when  he  has  even 
triumphed  over  the  consatitutional  assault. 

A  striking  example  of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
in  St  George's  Hospital,  in  a  patient  whose  progress 
the  present  writer  watohed  with  deep  interest.     He  took 
notes  on  the  occasion;  but  the  account  has  been  since 
given  so  much  more  minutely  by  Sir  £verard  Home» 
that  he  will  chiefly  copy  firom  his  statement**    The  pa- 
tient, by  name  Thomas  Soper,  twenty*six  years  of  age, 
attempted,  Oct  17, 1809,  to  raise  a  rattle-snake  coniSned 
in  a  cage  in  a  public  show-room  in  Piccadilly,  by  irrita- 
ting him  with  a  foot«-rule,  .but  the  snake  oontinu^  quiet 
The  foot-rule  was  dropped  into  the  cage,  and  the  man 
had  the  rashness  to  introduce  his  hand  to  take  It  away. 
The  serpent  instantly  seized  upon  it,  and  bit  it  in  two 
places.    The  bites  took  place  at  half  past  two  o'clock 
p.m. :  and  the  wounded  man  instantly  applied  toa  neigh- 
bouring chepiist,  who  gave  him  a  dose  of  jalap,  as  be 
considered  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  the  inco- 
herency  of  his  language,  which  was  probably,  the  edfect 
of  great  terror.    The  hand  almost  immediately  began  to 
swell,  and  he  applied  for  aid  at  St  George's  Hospital 
by  three  o'clock,  or  witliin  an  hour  after  the  attack. 
The  swelling  had  by  this  time  extended  half  way  i^i  his 
fore-arm :  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand  was  very 
tense,  and  the  bitten  part  acutely  painiiil.     At  four 
o'clock  the  swelling  had  gained  upon  the  elbow,  and  at 
half  past  four  the  pain  had  extended  to  the  axilla,  and 
the  swelling  within  a  short  distance  of  it:  the  skin  was 
cold)  the  pulse  beat  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute,  the 
man  complained.of  sickness,  but  his  answers  were  inco- 
herent   Ammonia,  camphor,  and  ether  were  freely  ad- 
ministered internally ;  and  the  two  former  were  also  ap- 
plied externally. 

The  symptoms  continued  to  augment,  with  die  excep- 
tion that  the  patient  was  collected  at  times,  and  express- 
ed a  hope  of  recovery;  but  for  the  most  part  his  mind 


*  Pha^Trui.  1810.  p.  7i^. 
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was  i^reatly  dejected,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  keep     Gix.  VL 
him  from  fainting.     The  arm  was  quite  cold ;  but  the  g^ISana' 
swelling  extended  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  the  side  of  anatomicuni* 
the  body,  producing  a  fulness  with  evident  extravasation  ^^^J]^ 
of  blood,  as  low  as  the  loins,  and  giving  a  mottled. ap-  tion. 
pearance  to  the  back  on  the  right  side.     The  surface  of 
the  swollen  part  was  very  extensively  vesicated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  day  (the  18th) ;  there  was  a  tre* 
mulons  motion  of  the  lips ;  the  fainting  fits  were  perpe- 
tually recurring;  his  limbs  twitched;  his  stomach  re- 
jected what  was  introduced  into  it ;  and  the  skin  of  the 
whole  arm  had  a  livid  appearance  similar  to  what  is  met 
with  in  a  dead  body.     Brandy  and  opium  were  now 
given  him,  instead  of  the  volatile  alkali,  but  in  the  en- 
suing morning  his  pnlse  was  scarcely  perceptible;  his 
extremities  were  cold,  and  he  spoke  in  whispers.     He 
was  in  this  manner  kept  alive  by  nutritive  and  stimulant 
means;  the  constitutional  symptoms  appeared  in  five  or 
six  days  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  venom  to  have  spent 
its  foroe;  insomuch  that  tlie  present  writer  made  a  mi- 
nute on  October  25th  that  ^'he  seems  upon  the  whole  to 
be  recovering."     He  had  not  however  strength  enough 
left  to  cope  with  the  extensive  mortification  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  arm  and  axilla ;  and  died  November 
4,  at  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 

In  serpents  whose  venom  is  less  virulent,  a  ligature  7^**?**/^ 
tied  a  little  above  the  bite  and  continued  for  only  an  hour,  aeipent% 
will  often  prevent  the  action  of  absorption,  and  render 
the  disease  chiefly  local ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as  in  JJ^Jj^^^I^ 
the  local  modification  of  anatomic  erythema,  the  patient  tiie  nature  of 
escapes  with  a  far  less  degree  of  danger.     But  the  most  j!^^ 
active  and  malignant  of  all  the  serpentine  pobons  is  that  aoatomi- 
of  the  rattle-snake.     All  other  serpents  have  an  immu-  ^' 
nity  against  each  other's  bite ;  but  the  ratde-snake  not  thenu^ 
only  kills  every  other  and  even  its  own  kind,  but  by  being  «Mk«*»  ▼•- 
so  far  irritated  as  to  inflict  a  personal  wound,  has  been  J^^^^ 
found  to  kill  itself.  ^  <^^ 

A  highly  stimulant  diet,  though  most  essential  in  the  i^^^^t 
bite  of  the  more  poisonous  serpents,  does  not  seem  to  be  proeeis, 
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GiK.  VI.  of  eqaa]  use  in  the  erythema  before  us ;  nor,  in  the 
Erytfaema'  slighter  cases,  has  any  benefit  been  Found  (torn  the  use 
aaatomkniiiu  of  a  ligature.  Tlie  excitant  plan  has  been  tried  by  some, 
fr^^Mocv  And  the  antiphlogistic  by  others ;  bat  both  too  have  of- 
^^^'  ten  failed,  and  a  remedial  mode  of  practice  is  still  a  de- 

?°*  ""^       sideratum. 

hint* upon  the  inflammation  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  it  appears 
the  •ubject :  r^jjgQuajjig  ^^t  our  first  attempt  should  be  to  concentrate 
local  treat-  ^r  recal  it  towards  the  punctured  or  abraded  part;  not 
by  destroying  the  life  of  such  part,  as  has  too  often  been 
done,  by  caustics,  but  by  powerfiil  and  pungent  irritants, 
Constitu-  as  camphor,  tuipentine,  or  ammonia.  Our  next  object 
tionai  treau   gjjQuj J  jj^  ^  Counteract  the  inflammation  that  takes  place 

in  the  axilla  and  in  the  region  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  by 
a  free  use  of  leeches  or  cupping-glasses ;  while  the  cchi- 
stitntional  symptoms  should  be  opposed  by  opiates  and 
sudorifics.  We  have  already  seen  the  high  and  critical 
advantage  which  has  arisen  from  a  general  diaphdresis : 
and  the  present  author  has  observed  more  benefit  firom 
a  free  use  of  Dover's  powder  acting  in  this  manner,  and 
allaying  the  nervous  and  constitutional  irritation,  than 
from  any  other  medicine  whatever.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  diet  should  be  moderately  stimulant,  and  the  boweb 
must  be  kept  duly  open. 
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SPECIES  VI. 

ERYTHEMA  PERNIO. 

INFT.AMMATION  OF  A  CRIMSON  COLOUR,  SUFFUSED  WITH 
BLU£;  OBSTINATELY  ITCHING;  CHIEFLY  AFFECTING 
THE   EXTREMITIES   DURING   WINTER, 

This  species  offers  us  the  two  following  varieties :  g«k.  vl 

StecVL 

a  Simplex.  The  cuticle  reinaiinng  unbroken. 

Simple  Chilblain. 
p  Exulceratus.  Accompanied  with  ulceration. 

Kibe. 

The  extremities  principally  affected  by  the  chilblain  are  Nose  and 

the  bands  and  feet ;  but  in  very  cold  climates  the  nose,  ^^2f" 

ears,  and  lips  are  affected  also,  and  the  living  power  is  fected. 
destroyed  as  completely  as  by  combustion.    So  correctly 
has  our  great  epic  poet  described  the  power  of  severe 
firost: 

The  parching  air 
Bwrm  frore,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  o£j!re. 

That  the  pernio  or  chilblain  belongs  to  the  genus  ery-  Proximate 
thema  is  perfectly  obvious,  not  only  from  its  symptoms, 
but  from  the  character  of  the  age  and  constitution  in 
which  it  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with,  and  from  the  stimu- 
lant mode  of  treatment  by  which  alone  it  is  to  be  cured. 

The  proximate  cause  of  chilblains  is  a  diminution  of 
the  excitability  or  vital  energy  of  the  extreme  vessels ; 
and  as  such  diminution  is  most  readily  produced  in  chil- 
dren, or  older  persons  of  relaxed  fibres,  these  are  most 
sulgect  to  the  disease.  For  though  we  often  meet  with 
it  also  in  strong  and  hardy  boys,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  last,  from  the  natural  vigour  and  courage  of  their 
frames,  have  braved  the  cold  and  rigid  raign  of  the  win* 
ter^season  beyond  the  veolure  of  their  ichool-ieUows* 


cauae. 


J 
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Srec.  VL 
Erythema 
Pernio. 
Chilblain. 

Treatment. 
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The  weak- 
ened vesieli 
not  to  be 

Hence  fire 
to  be  avoid- 
ed. 


Local  Stimulants  then  are  the  only  applications  that 
will  answer ;  and  particularly  those  which  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  defend  the  weakened  organ  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  external  air.  Hence,  oil-skin  socks  worn 
day  and  night  are  useful,  and  warm  diachylon  or  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  spread  upon  leather,  still  more  so.  For 
the  same  reason  embrocations  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
opodeldoc,  liquor  ammonias  acetatis,  or  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  spirits  of  wine,  will  usually  be  found  service- 
ably.  Linn^us  recommends  bathing  the  part  with  dilu- 
ted muriatic  acid ;  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  being 
astringent  as  well  as  stimulant  The  weakened  vessels 
should  never  be  too  much  distended,  and  hence,  though 
gentle  warmth  and  stimulants  are  indispeni^able,  great 
heat,  and  especially  a  near  approach  to  a  fire,  and  more 
particularly  still  when  very  cold,  will  always  be  found  in- 
jurious* When  the  inflammation  becomes  ulcerated,  or 
forms  a  kibe,  warm  and  irritant  dressings  will  alone  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  cure ;  and,  if  fungous  granulations 
should  appear,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  in  all  sores 
accompanied  with  debility,  they  must  be  removed  by  a 
dressing  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratum,  or  some 
other  mild  escharotic. 


SPECIES  VIL 

ERYTHEMA  INTERTRIGO. 

ft 

dTrrt.   <?ro0ioii  of  t^t  S^Uin. 


COLOUR  OF  THE  INFLAMED  FART  BRIGHT  RED  ;  CUTICLE 
ERODED ;  THE  EXPOSED  SKIN  OOZING  A  LIMPID  AND 
ACRIMONIOUS   FLUID. 

G»K.  VII.   The  fret  or  erosicm  which  frequently  takes  place  in  dif- 
Ci^^"*  ferent  parts  of  the  skin  from  an  acrid  secretion  of  the 
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exhalants  or  sebaceous  glands,  and  particularly  behind     Gxn.  Vl. 
the  ears,  about  the  groins,  and  around  the  anus,  is  usur  ^lySenm  * 
ally  accompanied  with  erythematic  redness,  or  inflam-   Intertrigo. 
matory  blush ;  and  is  hence  generally,  and  correctly,  re-  1^^,^^*]^ 
ferred  to  the  present  place.    It  is  an  erythema  with  weak  skin, 
vascular  action,  and  often   considerable  irritability  in 
consequence  of  such  weakness. 
The  most  common  example  of  this  species  is  that  which  5***??  . 

,  ,      found  during 

takes  place  behind  the  ears  of  children  of  a  delicate  habit,  dentition. 

or  who  labour  under  irritation  firom  teething,  or  from 

gross  indulgence  in  luxuries.     The  discharge  is  often  ofl^vc^^ 

peculiary  offensive,  and  hence  cannot  proceed  merely 

from  defective  absorption,  for  it  would  then  be  nothing 

more  than  saline  without  fetor.     It  cannot  be  checked  Cannot  be 

.  /*      T  'a.         ^'  V  c  1  i_  checked  too 

too  soon ;  tor  it  it  continue  tor  a  tew  weeks,  or  perhaps  goog, 
even  less,  it  may  acquire  a  habit,  the  suppression  of  ' 

which  may  run  the  risk  of  superinducing  some  worse 
disease  than  itself,  as  dyspepsy,  diarrhoea,  or  convulsiona. 
The  organ  affected  shouM  be  kept  well  washed  to  pre*  Treatment. 
vent  the  spread  of  the  morbid  secretion,  and  the  discharge 
should  be  imbibed  by  dry  and  scorched  rags  applied  to 
the  part,  or  starch  frequently  dusted  over  it*.  But'  the 
irritability  is  here  best  subdued  by  the  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent powder  of  many  of  the  metallic  oxydes,  particu- 
larly that  of  cerusse,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
as  well  as  one  of  those  in  most  common  use. 


*  J.  P.  Frank,  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit  Tom.  nr.  p.  1 18.  Mannb.  8to. 
1792.  ^ 
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GENUS   VII. 
EMPRESMA. 

D£mAN6fiD  FUNCTION  OF  A  VISCERAL  ORGAN,  HEM- 
BBAN OUS  OR  PARENCHYMATOUS  ;  WITH  LOCAL  PAIN  ; 
FEVXR  MOSTLY  A  CAUMA;  INFLAMMATION  MOSTLY  AD* 
HESITE. 

Gkk.  vil  The  gains  of  diseases  upon  which  we  now  enter  con- 
^mitionor*  si^of  that  nuinerottsoollectioQ  of  visceral  inflammations 
tiie  genus  u  wbicb  from  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  Iwve  been  generally 
iSceraik-    ^tinguisbed  by  anatomical  terms  derived  from  the  organ 
flamnuition.   ailected  With  the  Greek  term  iti3  added  as  a  suffix,  as 
Hitherto       cephalitis,  gastritis,  carditis,  and  many  others.     Itis  is 
^s  tenn?^  suffidentty  significant  of  its  purpose :  it  is  immediately 
nating  in      derived  from  It/Mit^  which  is  itself  a  ramification  firom  f«, 
and  imports,  not  merely  action,  ^'  putting  or  going  forth**, 
which  is  the  strict  and  simple  meaning  of  £«,  but  action 
in  its  fullest  urgency,  '*  violent  or  impetuous  action  *'• 
As  a  suffi^  therefore,  we  shall  retain  it  in  its  common 
use,  and  proscribe  it,  to  prevent  confusion,  from  the  few 
compounds,  or  proscribe  die  compounds  themselves,  in 
which  this  common  use  is  departed  from ;  as  rachitis,  by* 
dro-rachitis,  ascites,  and  tympanites,  none  of  which  con- 
vey any  idea  of  violent  or  impetuous  action,  and  some  of 
which  are  peculiarly  marked  by  a  contrary  state. 
Hence  im-        This  application  of  a  common  term  in  composition  to 
common*      SO  large  a  body  of  visceral  inflammadons,  and  the  gene- 
relation,        ral  use  of  the  term  for  so  long  a  period  as  that  throughout 
which  it  has  been  employed,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
practitioners  have  discovered  between  these 
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tioDs  Other  features  of  resemblance  ihaa  the  genetBl    Gsir.  viL 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  disorder.    In  the  prosecution  vHSSnir** 
of  the  sut^ect,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  fact ;  and  I  inauum. 
hare  already  observed,  in  the  <^ening  remarks  upon  ^°"* 
the  present  order,  that)  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
inflammation  in  all  the  diaeases  is  of  the  adhesive  kindi 
and  the  fever  a  cauma. 

With  a  view,  therefare,  of  simplifying,  as  fiir  as  sim-  B^rmolo. 
plicity  may  be  of  real  use,  the  present  system  will,  for  ^  ofraT 
the  first  time,  comprise  the  whole  of  these  under  one  presma. 
genus,  here  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bkfkesha^ 
or  **  internal  inflammation'',  a  term,  in  its  simple  form^ 
employed  both  by  Hippocrates  and  Oalen ;  and  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  revive  for  the  present  purpose* 

Many  of  the  organs  included  under  the  genus  before  General 
us,  and  which  we  shall  presently  follow  up  in  their  re*  ^^be^- 
spective  order,  sympathize  with  each  other,  and  most  g>i»con. 
of  them  with  the  stomach.    The  necessary  consequence  ^Ji^i^ 
of  which  is,  that  the  constitution  is  disturbed  generally,  ^^^  the 
though  in  very  different  degrees  according  to  the  organ 
affected ;  or,  in  Mr.  Hunter^s  opinion,  according  to  the 
different  degree  of  its  connexion  with  the  stomach* 

If  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain  be  inflamed,  Inflamina. 
whether  primarily  or  secondarily,  as  by  sympathy,  the  ^^'o^, 
stomach  is  peculiarly  influenced,  probably  firom  the  es**  more  ex- 
sential  importance  of  these  organs  to  the  life  itself  (as  feU'Jhw  in 
all  the  vital  organs,  or  those  essential  to  the  life,  main-  other  m^ 
tain  a  very  close  degree  of  affinity) ;  and  the  disease  ^"^ 
originating  in  any  of  these,  has,  in  consequence,  a  more 
violent  effect  upon  the  caoBtitution  than  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  inflammation  would  have  if  it  were  not  in  a  vital 
part,  or  in  one  with  which  the  vital  parts  do  not  sympa^ 
thize.    The  puhse,  in  such  cases,  is  much  cpticker  and 
smaller  than  when  inflammation  takes  place  in  a  common 
part,  as  a  muscle,  ceUtttar  membrane,  or  the  skin.    The  More  npid 
progress,  moreover,  when  the  aitadc  is  so  violent  aa  to  ^^™^'* 
prove  &ial,  ia,  generally  speaking,  fiar  more  rapid  tkas 
in  other  parts ;  so  tlmt,  at  its  very  beginning,  it  has  the 
same  effect  upon  the  oonstitUlion  as  a  farther  advance 
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o«K.  vir. 

Smprenos. 
Viaceral 
inflainin»- 
tion. 


loflamtna- 
toiy  tym- 
ptoms  Ttry 
in  different 
organs. 

InfUmma- 
tion  of  the 
brain. 


Inflamma- 
tion of  the 
heart. 


Inflamma- 
tion of  the 
stomach. 


InflamniaF- 
tion  of  the 
intestines. 


tioBof  the 
ttlanas. 


of  an  inflammation  iu  other  organs  that  is  equally  sure 
of  proving  fatal  in  its  result.  The  debility  commences 
early  because  the  inflammation  itself  is  immediately  in- 
terfering with  actions  essential  to  the  life ;  and,  as  already 
observed,  the  sympathy  between  these  organs  is  peculiarly 
close,  insomuch  so  as  almost  to  make  any  single  action 
common  to  the  whole  *. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  pulse  varies,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  inflammation  in  any  other  part;  and  we 
must,  rather  depend  upon  other  symptoms  than  upon 
the  state  of  the  pulse.  It  is  sometimes  quick,  sometimes 
slow,  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  full,  according  as 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  acute  pain,  delirium,  stu- 
por, or  other  concomitants. 

When  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  heart  its  action 
becomes  extremely  agitated  and  irregular.  When  in 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  possibly  from  sympathy,  does  not 
seem  to  allow  of  a  free  diastole. 

If  the  stomach  be  inflamed,  the  patient  feels  an  op- 
pression and  dejection  through  all  the  stages  of  the  dis« 
ease.  The  vital  energy  or  simple  animal  life,  seems  to 
be  impaired  and  lessened,  in  the  same  manner  as  aensa- 
tion  is  lessened  when  the  brain  is  injured.  The  pulse 
is  generally  low  and  quick  ;  the  pain  obtuse,  but  urgent 
and  overwhelming;  so  that  the  patient  can  hardly  bear 
up  under  it. 

-  If  the  intestines  be  efi&cted,  the  symptoms  are  nearly 
of  the  same  kind,  especially  if  the  inflammation  be  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  canal;  but  if  it  be  seated,  in  the  colon, 
the  patient  is  more  roused,  and  the  puJUe  Js  fuller  than 
when  the  stomach  itself  is  inflamed. . 

If  the  uterus  be  the  oicgan  attacked,  the  pulse  is  ex- 
tremely quick,  and  low :  if  one  of  the  testicles,  the  paki 
is  depressing,  and  the  pulse  quick  without  much  strength. 
Widi  the  uterus,  the  testicles,  and  the  intestines,  the 
stomach  peculiarly  sympathizes ;  oflien,  indeed,  as  much 
as  if  itself  were  primarily  affected.    If  we  contrast  these 


•  Hunter,  Oil  Blood,  &e.  p.  826. 
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« 

spedes  of  inflammations  with  those  that  attack  parts  not    6«ir.  vil. 
very  essential  to  life,  but  with  such  a  degree  of  violence  vi»wSunl 
as  to  produce  universal  sympathy  and  affect  the  vitid  flammadoa. . 
functions,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  '^®**  *y™- 
fuller  and  stronger  than  conunon;  and  the  blood  is  tnstedwith 
pushed  further  into  the  extreme  arteries.     The  attack  ^"^  ^^ 
usually  commences  withrigor ;  the  patient  then  becomes  len  essen* 
somewhat  roused  because  the  action  of  the  part  is  roused,  *"!  ^  life. 
and  the  efiects  on  the  constitution  are  not  yet  such  as 
to  impede  the  operations  of  the  vital  organs.     Much^ 
however,  will  still  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  partSj 
whether  active  as  muscles,  or  inactive  as  tendons;  aa 
also  upon  the  situation  of  the  same  description  of  pajct,, 
and  especially  upon  the  character  of  the  constitution ; 
for  if  thjB  last  be  extremely  irritable,  and  weak,  as  ,Wk 
mstny  wopien  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  the  pulse  may  be 
as  quick,  hard,  and  smidl,  even  at  the  .commencement.  qC 
the  inflaHunation,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  vital  parts* 
Th^  blqod,  moreover,  may  be  sizy,  but  will  be  loose  aiui 
flat  on  the  sur&ce. 

Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  we  are  the 
better  prepiared  for  examining  the  relations  which  the 
numerous  species  belonging  to  the  present  genus  bear  to 
each  other;  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  more  summary 
account  of  several  of  them  than  would  otherwise  be  ne- 
cessary. 

These  species  are  as  follow : — 

1.  EMPRESMA  CEPHALITIS.  INFLAMMATION    OF    THE 

BRAIN. 

2.    OTITIS. OF    THJB 

EAR. 
3/:: : PAROTITIS.  MUMPS*  '^  ' 

4.    "PARISTHIMITIS.  gUINST. 

5.    LARYNGITIS.         INFLAMMATION    OF   THE 

'   ■         "  LARYNX. 

-  15,    BRONCHITIS.         CROUP. 

7.    PNEUMONITIS.     PERIPNEUMONT. 

8.   FLEURITI8.  PI^EUBISY. 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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OsH.  VII.       9*  EBdEPSESMA  CARDITIS. 

PERITONITIS. 


Visceral  in- 
flunmationt    10. 


11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

16. 


OASTRITIS. 
ENTERITIS. 
HEPATITIS. 
SPLENITIS. 

NEPHRITIS. 

CYSTITIS. 

HYSTSRITI8. 

ORCHITIS. 


INFLAMBiATION    OF    THE 

HEART. 

. . OP    THE 

PERITONEUM. 
-^-^ OF    THE 


STOMACH. 
OF    THE 


BOWELS. 
OF    THE 
LITEIU 
OF    THE 


SPLEEN. 
•     OF    THE 


KIDNEYS, 
i—     OF   THE 


BLADDER. 
-^      OF   THE 

WOMB. 
—     OF   THE 


TESTICLES. 


SPECIES  I. 


EMPRESMA  CEPHALITIS. 
^nUAitiitiAtioti  of  ttit  »win* 

PAIN  IN  THE  HEAD ;    AVERSION  TO   LIGHT ;    FACE   MORE 

OR  LESS  FLUSHED  ;  CAUMA. 

Cte,  vn  The  pathology  of  cephalitis,  or  inflammation  of  Ae 

Sria.  L  *  brain,  is,  in  some  degree,  obscure  and  difficult,  fix)m  Ac 

^SSST"  diflference  which  oocors  hi  sereral  of  its  seocmdary  or 

wmSfc  concomitant  symptoms ;  occasioned  pardy,  porb^Sy  by 


■ 
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tbe  difference  of  its  exciting  cause,  partly  by  the  par-    Gkn.  vil 
ticniar  portion  of  the  organ  that  is  primarily  or  chiefly  Empresmi 
affected,  and  partly  by  circumstances  which  seem  to  Cephalitis. 
baffle  all  research.     From  this  occasional  difference  of  Jon^of^A* 
symptoms  some  nosologists  have  endeavoured  to  esta-  bnin. 
biish  as  many  distinct  affections,  and  have  hence  mul- 
tiplied a  single  specific  disease  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  distinct  species,  and  even  genera,  and  treated  of 
it  under  a  felarful  host  of  distinct  names :  and  hence  the 
disease  before  us  has  been  described,  not  only  under  the 
term  cephalitis,  but  under  those  of  phrenitis,  paraphre- 
nitis,  phrenismus,  sideratio,  siriasis,  sphacelismus,  and 
typhomania,  calentura,  and  a  great  many  others,  which 
have  burthened  the  medical  vocabulary,  and  perplexed 
the  medical  student. 

Hie  disease  may  commence  in  the  meninges,  or  mem-  Dtieaae 
iH'aaes  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  substance  or  parenchyma  "'^  ^f*" 
of  thia  organ :  and  if  it  were  to  confine  itself  strictly  to  membnuies 
the  part  first  affected,  instead  of  spreadmg  from  one  part  ^^^  *J^ 
to  another,  there  would  perhaps  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  bniik 
determining,  from  the  symptoms  before  us,  its  direct  ^^hw 
and  actual  seat;  for  while  membranous  and  muscular  dittioguuh- 
inflammation,  before  the  access  of  gangrene,  b  accom-  *^* 
panied  with  an  acute  and  rou»ng  pain,  great  heat,  and  a 
poise  considerably  and  permanently  quickened,  paren- 
chymatous inflammation  is  rather  distinguished  by  a 
heavy,  and  often  a  stupifying,  pain,  a  slight  increase  of 
heat,  and  a  pulse  irregularly  quickened,  sometimes  sink- 
ing even  below  its  natural  standard  *• 

Now  both  these  conditions  are  occasionally  found  in 
diflerent  cases  of  cephalitis ;  and  we  may  hence  infer 
that  in  the  one  instance  the  disease  is  seated  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  the  meninges,  and  in  the  other  in 
some  part  ci  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  thus  pre- 
senting to  us  the  two  following  varieties : — 


•  HwHtr,  On  Blood,  &c  pp.  S$8,  f89. 
CC  2 
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[ORD.  IX. 


.  Qiw.  VII. 

Sfec. I. 
Kmpresma 
Cephalitis. 
Inflamma- 
tion of  the 
brain. 


a  Meningtca. 
Phrensy. 
Brain-fever. 


fi  Profunda. 


Thevarie- 
ties  apt  to 
run  into 
each  other : 

and  hence^ 
not.  suffiU 
ciently  no- 
ticed by 
noiologists. 


Treated  of 
too  gene- 
rally by 
CuUen. 


Pain-  in  the  bead  acute ;  into- 
lerance of  light  and  sound; 
cheeks  permanently  flushed; 
eyes  red;  watchfuhiess ;  de- 
lirium ;  pulse  rapid. 
Pain  in  the  head  obtuse;  cheeks 
Deep-seated  inflamma^  irr^irularly  flushed ;  pulse  ir- 
tion  of  the  brain.        regularly  frequent ;  eyes  ob- 
Acute  Dropsy  of  the  lique;  sleep  heavy  but  unquiet, 
Head.  and  occasionally  interrupted 

by  screams.  Chiefly  common 
to  children. 
The  above  clear  and  distinctive  marks,  however,  by 
which  the  two  varieties  are  separated  from  each  other  in 
exact  cases  are  not  often  to  be  met  with ;  as  each,  for 
reasons  already  given,  is  apt  to  assume  something  of  the 
character  of  the  other.  And  hence  they  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  attention  of  almost  all  our  nosologists,  even 
of  those  who  have  subdivided  inflammation  of  the  brain 
into  the  greatest  number  of  distinct  genera  or  species  of 
disease;  whilst  Vogel  expressly  declares  that  all  the 
most  acknowledged  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
hrain  are  equivocal,  not  only  as  to  a  distinction  of  one 
morbid  part  from  another,  but  as  indicative  of  inflanunar 
tion  in  any  part ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  asserts  in  a  note  sub- 
joined to  his  generic  definition  (for  he  advances  the  dis- 
ease to  the  rank  of  a  genus,  and  a  genus  too  without  a 
species  or  a  specific  character),  that  there  are  no  sym- 
ptoms capable  at  all  times  of  distinguishing,  with  cer- 
tainty, inflammation  of  the  brain  from  inflammation  of 
its  meninges.  On  which  account  he  deviates  firom  the 
more  complicated  arrangements  of  Sauvages,  Unn^jMy 
and  Segar,  and  includes  several  of  their  genera  in  his 
own  definition,  which  runs  in  more  general  terms  as  fol- 
lows: ^^pyrexy  severe;  pain  of  the  head;  redness  of  tb^ 
iace  and  eyes;  intolerance  of  light  and  sound;  watchiiil- 
ness ;  fierce  delirium  or  tjrphomania." 

There  is  so  much  correctness  in  this  remark  of  Dr. 
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CuUen's,  nott^ithstanding  the  error  of  his  arrangement^   Gev.  vii. 
that  the  present  author  yielded  to  it  in  the  first  edition  EnTresma 
of  his  Nosology,  and  introduced  cephalitis,  not  indeed  Cephalitis. 
as  a  naked  genus  without  a  specific  character,  but  as  a  tion*S''tbe 
single  species  without  enucleating  its  varieties;  or,  in  brain. 
other  words,    without  treating  of  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation, constituting  acute  internal  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
^parately  from  inflammation  of  the  head  generally.     It  Expediency 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  whether  acute  dropsy  of  the  J^*f  roWfil 
brain  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  idiopathic  inflamma-  Tision; 
tion  at  all,  and  consequently  whether  the  present  is  the 
proper  place  for  it :  but  the  reasons  which  will  immedi- 
ately be  advanced  will,  I  trust,  settle  this  point  completely. 
And,  as,  upon  a  closer  attention  to  the  subject,  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Cnllen's  remark,  I  am  induced  to  think; 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  parenchymatous  or  deep- 
seated  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  meningic, 
I  have  so  far  deviated  from  the  first  arrangement  as  to 
give   these  distinctions  under  the  form  of  the  above 
varieties. 

I  admit,  nevertheless,  with  Dr.  Cullen,  that  there  are  though  the 
no  symptoms  capable  at  all  times  of  distinguishing,  with  ^^t^^. 
certainty,  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  from'  not  always 
inflammation  of  its  meninges;  and  only  contend  that  the  ***""'^ 
distinction  may  be  drawn  in  certain  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  simple,   and  the  characters   strong  and  un- 
mixed ;  and  strikingly  indicative  of  membranous  or  par- 
enchymatous inflammation,    according  to   the  general 
rules  just  laid  down  upon  this  subject 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  meningic  inflammation  Arachnitis, 
may  occasionally  be  still  more  limited,  and  exist  chiefly  ^  ^^ 
or  altogether  in  one  of  the  membranes  alone,  as  the 
arachnoid,  whence  some  pathologists  have  set  down 
ARACHNITIS  as  a  sub-variety  of  the  meningic  form  :  but 
as  such  minute  derivations  can  never  be  supported  by  pa- 
thognomic symptoms,  nor  lead  to  any  practical  utility,  I 
cannot  but  prefer  the  example  of  Professor  Frank,  and 
indeed  of  most  of  the  Italian  pathologists,  in  rejecting 
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CJU  ni.] 


HJEMATICA. 


[OBD.  II. 


Gsir.  VII. 
Sfjk;.  I. 
EmpreiBMi 
CothaliUs. 
Inflaaima- 
tionof  Uw 
braia. 

These  marks 
discoverable 
more  fre- 
quently in 
menbgic 
than  in 
deep-seated 
cephalitis. 

Whence  the 
first  is  uni- 
versally 
described: 


oxid  given 
as  a  general 
character 
of  the  dis- 


JUasoQS  for 
admitting 
the  second 
f»riety. 


them,  to  that  of  Pinelle  and  other  French  writers  *  in 
introducing  or  retaining  them* 

I  believe  that  a  simple  and  unrestricted  appearance  of 
inflammation  is  more  frequently  to  be  traced  in  meningic 
than  in  profound  or  parenchymatous  cephalitis ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  in  primary  inflammation  of  thesubstanoe 
of  the  brain,  the  meninges  are  more  disposed  to  partake 
of  the  aiFection  either  by  continuous  action  or  sympathy, 
than  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  in  primary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges.  And  hence  those  nosologists  that 
describe  but  a  single  species,  or  gem4S  of  this  disease,  as 
it  has  been  oflen  though  incorrectly  denominated,  as 
Vogel,  CuUen,  and  Parr,  lean  chiefly  to  the  menix^pc 
variety*  and  define  it  by  characters  of  great  vehemence 
or  acuteness,  so  as  in  reality  to  limit  themselves  to  this 
variety  alone.  Yet  as  the  symptoms  do  not  always  nor 
eVen  most  frequently  mount  up  to  this  aggravation,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  more  commonly  originating, 
or  being  more  commonly  seated,  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  itself  than  in  its  membranes,  they  have  all  been 
dissatisfied  with  their  respective  definitions ;  and  instead 
of  enlarging  or  modifying  their  terms  to  meet  the  dis- 
tinctive pbaenomena  as  they  vary  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  have  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  their 
own  inaccuracy,  by  representing  these  phasnomena  as 
irreducible  and  anomalous. 

The  first  variety,  therefore  exists  in  the  judgement 
and  even  in  the  description  of  all  writers,  who,  where  they 
have  not  entered  into  more  minute  subdivisions,  have 
given  it  as  the  general  character  of  the  complaint. 

The  existence  of  the  second  variety,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  propriety  of  regarding  what  has  hitherto  been 
denominated  acute  or  internal  hydrocephalus  as  a  va-< 
riery  of  cephalitis,  requires  to  be  examined  somewhat 
more  at  length. 


*  Rechercfaes  sur  rinflammation  de  1*  Arachnoide^  &c.  IVur  P.  DudiatcH 
JiS,D^  ^c,  et  I.  Martinet,  M.P.  Syo.  Paris,  ISfil. 
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The  absurdiQr  .of  the  usual  airanganierit  of  internal    Gxv.  vil 
hydrocepbcdus,  and  of  contemplating  it  as  bdonging  to  j^^"^]^ 
the  ordinary  family  of  dropsies  with  which  it  has  scarcely  Cephaiitii. 
a  common  symptom,  has  long  been  felt  by  pathologists,  ^oo^a!l' 
and  is.  directly  noticed  both  by  Sauvages  and  Cullen.  brain. 
But  the  question  is,  if  we  remove  it  from  its  usual  situa-  Absurdly 
tion,  where  are  we  to  place  it  ?  if  we  do  not  regard  it  as  ^^L^Jlg 
a  dropsy,  in  what  light  are  we  to  contemplate  it  at  all  ?  ^ropdet. 
a^d  how  are  we  to  regulate  our  treatment  of  it?    The 
professor  of  Montpellier  tells  us  that,  according  to  its 
symp^msy  it  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  comatose,  spasmodic, 
or  some  other  tribe  of  diseases:  distinctly  importing 
thniy  in  his  own  opinion,  he  could  not  refer  it  to  any 
sipgje  division  in  his  veiy  extensive  classification.    Dr.  Howftraa 
CifUen's  reply  is,  that  it  is  an  evident  and  idiopathic  *^P^^* 
species  of  apoplexy,  and  ought  to  take  its  place  under 
that  genus ;  and  he  has  hence  distinguished  it  by  tl\e 
appellation  apoplexia  h/drocepialica^  and  in  this  manner 
naaigned  it  ^^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name''.     In  refer* 
enc^  to  this  assignment  he  observes,  however,  that,  in  a 
nosological  work,  it  is  difficult  to  collate  exactiy  dis- 
eases that  in  their  progress  assume  a  changeable  form, 
and  hence  to  allot  a  perfecUy  fitting  place  to  hydroce- 
phalic f^plexy.     ^^Yet  I  prefer",  says  he,  ^^  placing 
this  disease  under  the  head  of  apoplexy,  to  placing  it 
under  that  of  hydrocephalus  (dropsy  of  the  head);  first, 
a^  it  differs  extremely  from  the  symptoms  of  sensible 
(external)  dropsy  of  the  head ;  and  next,  as  in  its  proxi- 
mate cause*  and  at  length  in  its  symptoms,  it  bears  to 
apoplexy  as  near  a  relation  as  possible." 

Dr.  CuUen  evidently  regarded  the  eilusionV>r  dropsy  Mi»tA<of 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  as  a  mere  effect  of  the  dis-  forthe 
eas^  rather  than  as  the  disease  itself:  yet  the  drowsiness, 
or  heavy  sleep,  or  whatever  else  there  is  a-kin  to  apo- 
plexy, and  which  he  contemplated  as  the  proximate 
cause  pf  the  disease,  and  consequently  as  the  disease  it- 
self, is  a  still  more  remote  effect  than  even  the  effusion,  for 
it  is  probably  the  mere  result  of  such  effusion.  In  truth, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  run  over  Dr.  Cullen's  specific 
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Sfec.  I. 

Empresina 
Cq>halitis. 
Inflamma- 
tion of  the 
brain. 


ex.  III.] 


HJEMATICA^ 


[ORDw  II. 


First  and 
leading 
symptoms 
pyrectic 


By  whom 
regarded  as 
an  inflam- 
maiion. 


definition  of  this  disease,  to  see  bow  ^ery  little  it  has  in 
common  with  apoplexy.     This  definition  is  as  follows : 
'^  apoplexy  arising  gradually ;  affecting  iofkntSy  and  the 
age  below  puberty,  Jir^  widi  lassitude,  feverishness  (fe^ 
hicuJiA)^  and  pain  of  the  head ;  aftennards  with  a  sW- 
.er  pulse,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  somnolency/'  The 
definition  includes  two  stages  of  disease,  if  not  two  di&* 
tinct  diseases,  a  primary  and  secondary :  and  it.  is  only 
in  the  .second  stage  or  secondary  disease,  the  mere  re- 
sult of  the. first,  that  it  bears  any  analogy  to  apoplexy.  • 
The  first  and  leading  symptoms  are  evidently  diiose  of 
pyrexy,  which  is  therefore  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
disease ; .  and  had  not  Dr.  CuUen  been  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  system,  he  would  probably  have  coloured 
these  symptoms  a  litde  more  highly,  as  he  might  have 
^one  without  any  departure  from  the  truth.   And  henoe^ 
while  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Young,  and  a  few  others,  have  ad- 
hered to  Dr.  Cullen's  view  of  the  subject,  the  greait  body* 
of  pathologists  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  h«ve 
correctly  carriedintemal  hydrocephalus  overtotheclafiGr 
of  pyrexies,  and  r^arded  it  as  a  fever  or  an  'infiannnib- 
tion.    Thus  in  Dr.  Macbride's  table  it  occurs  as  a  oer- 
vous  fever,  under  the  title  of  febris  continuay  nervosa, 
hyd.rocephsJica^  and  more  simply  under  that  pf  febris 
hydrocephalica,  in  Professor  Dani^'s  edition  of  Sauva- 
ges ;  whilst  Dr.  Quin  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Withering,  Dr.- 
Rush,  Dr.  Golisy  Professor  Martini,  and  a  hostof  ptber- 
writers  of  authority,  have  contemplated  and  treated  it 
as  an  inflammation,— an  inflammation  of  the  brain, — ' 
and  consequently  a  cephalitis,  in  the*  language  of  Dr. 
Coindet  of  Geneva  Cf^phalite  interne  hfdrencSpkali^pt€*\ 
in  that  of  Dr.  Golis  "wasserschlag^j  or  water-stroke,  from 
its  violence;  the  fever  being  regarded  as  a  mild  and 
i^mewhat  irregular  cauma,  and  the  efibsion  into  the- 

*  M6molre  sur  I'Hydrencephale  ou  Cephalite  Interne  Hydreno^pbalique^ 
par  J.  F.  Coindet,  M.D.  M^dlcin  en  chef  des  Hospices  de  Geneve.  Goie- 
va,  1818. 

t  Praktisch^  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  vorzuglicheren  Krankhdter  des  kind- 
lichen  Alters.  Band.i.  Wien,  1815. 
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ventricles  of  the  brain  as  a  mere  eflfect  of  the  inflamma-    Gkv.  vil. 

tion.  Em'^i 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  indeed,  in  which  cauma  Cephalitis. 

assames  a  mild  character.     In  various  other  species  of  J.     ""^ 

^  tion  of  the 

empresma  it  is  often  found  to  do  the  same,  of  which  the  bnin. 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  example  under  the  species  the  mflam- 
laryngitis,  a  few  pages  further  on :  and  of  which  every  ^^^J^ 
practitioner  is  meeting  with  daily  instances  in  pneumo-  acute,  and 
nitis,  and  especially  in  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  '^' 
of  the  lungs  producing  suppuration.  The  general  organ 
of  the  brain,  however,  seems  to  have  less  irritability  than 
almost  every  other  organ  when  in  a  state  of  health,  and 
we  often  find  it  to  be  little  irritable  in  a  state  of  lesion  ; 
since  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  bullet,  or  the 
broken  point  of  a  knife,  sword,  or  other  weapon,  to  be 
fbnsibly  driven  into  it,   and   buried  there  for  weeks, 
months,  or  years*,  in  one  instance  eleven  years  f,  not 
only  without  danger,  but  sometimes  with  little  inconve- 
nience. 

.  In  the  third  number  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Jour-  sUil  more 
nal,  there  is  an  excellent  paper  upon  the  subject  before  ^  p^ 
us,  by  Dr.  Porter  of  Bristol,  which  commences  with  a 
very  correct  pathological  view  of  the  disease,  minutely 
coinciding  with  the  present  arrangement,  and  confirm- 
ing this  view  by  a  variety  of  strongly  marked  and  well 
selected  cases.  And  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  Dr. 
Porter's  authority  in  following  up  this  second  variety  of 
cephalitis,  into  a  distinct  and  extended  illustration. 

In  few  words  both  variedes  not  only  evince  sym-  Proofs  de- 
ptoms  of  inflammation  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  ^7^  ^^^ 
but  anatomical  proofs  of  the  same  upon  dissection  afler 
the  disease  has  terminated  fatally;  in  the  meningic  sub- 
division the  complaint  commencing  in  and  being  ordi- 
narily confined  to  the  meninges  or  membranes  of  the 
brain,  the  blood-vessels  chiefly  affected  with  inflamma- 
tory action  being  the  meningic  branches  of  the  external 
carotid;  and  in  the  deep-seated  subdivision  the  com- 

*  Oooch*6  Cases.     Hoegg.  Diss.  Observ.  Medico-chir.  Jen.  1768. 
f  Majanet,  Joum.  de  Med.  Tom.  xu.  65.    Id,  Tom.  xx.  553. 
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Oaji.  VII.  plaint  oomroencing  in  and  being  ordinarily  confined  to 
Emreima  ^^^  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  the  blood-vessels  chiefly 
Cephalitis,  affected  being  minute  branches  of  the  bastlary  artery. 
ti^S^'tZe  ^^  **  nevertheless  possible,  and  appears  often  to  become 
brain.  a  fact,  froH)  the  anastomoses  that  are  occasionally  found 

between  different  arteries  of  the  brain,  from  the  conti- 
nuous spread  of  morbid  action  from  neighbouring  sym- 
pathy, or  from  some  unknown  cause,  that  either  variety 
may  pass  still  deeper  or  wider  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  make  an  approach  towards  the  other;  and 
hence  the  mixt,  anomalous,  and  even  contradictory 
symptoms,  by  which  the  specific  character  is  sometimes 
distinguished  * ;  a  striking  example  of.  which,  but  too 
long  to  be  quoted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical Commentaries  f. 

*^  In  three  cases",  says  Dr.  Sagar,  ^*  I  have  found  sup* 
puration  of  the  brain  after  death  ;  in  each  of  which  the 
patient  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  lM*eathed  sono* 
rously  but  without  stertor."  |    Whether,  in  the  case  of 
effusion  between  the  membranes,  the  fluid  be  oon6ned| 
where  the  disease  commen^:es  in  the  meninges,  to  the 
space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  tunica 
and  where  it  commences  in  a  contiguous  part  of  the  brain, 
to  that  between  the  arachnoid  tunic  and  the  pia  mater, 
as  asserted  by  Dr.  Porter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine. 
Hence  van-       We  may  heuce  explain  why  the  symptoms  of  irrita^ 
Kei  ^°"**'   tion  and  oppression  should  so  much  vary  as  we  find 
plained.        they  do  in  different  cases ;  why  there  is  sometimes  no 
delirium  and  at  other  times  a  considerable  degree ;  why 
the  delirium  is  sometimes  furiouff  and  impetuous,  con- 
stituting the  delirium  ferox  of  medical  writers ;  why  in 
other  instances  it  is  mute  or  muttering,  designated  by 
the  phrase  delirium  mite  ;  why  tliere  should  occasicmally 
occur  examples  of  that  comatose  or  heavy  stupor  to 


*  J.  P.  Frank,  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit  Tom.  ii.  p.  48.  Maoofa.  6to. 
1792. 
\  Vol.  IX.  p.  164.  [\  Sys(.  Morb.  SympU  CI.  »•  Ord.  ill.  Gen.  sil 
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which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  typhomania ;  and    Gnr.  VIL 
why  the  pain  and  pyrectic  symptoms  should  vary  from  j^^JJJ^i^ 
great  acutene$s  to  a  mere  disquieting  head-ache  and  C^haiitii, 
slight  increased  actbn  :  as  also  why,  in  a  few  cases^  there  ^"^  ™^ 
should  not  only  be  found  suppuration,  bat  examples  of  brain. 
that  mollifaction,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  the  Ramd*  RamoU 
Ussement  de  ceroeau^  of  M.  Rouchoux  *,  and  other  French  cerreau. 
writers,  which  is  more  frequently  traced  in  apoplectic 
subjects,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  when  dis-« 
cussing  the  disease  of  i^plexy. 

Phrensy  is  not  often  found  as  an  idiopathic  complaint,  ^^is  ^^ 
at  least  in  this  country ;  though  it  is  a  frequent  attend-  ^ca. 
ant  upon  other  diseases,  as  synochus,  worms,  various  Bn^fevtr. 
exanthems,  trichoma,  hydrophobia,  injuries  of  the  brain, 
and  severe  grief. .   It  sometimes  makes  a  near  approach  ^^!|J|f°^'* 
to  mania,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  where  this  can  be  ascertained,  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  attack,  and  the  violence  of  the  fever ; 
added  to  which  there  is  in  phrensy,  for  the  most  part 
though  not  always,  a  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  mental 
powers,  a  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of  mind,  which  is 
rarely  or  perhaps  never  to  be  met  with  in  genuine  ma^ 
nia.     It  sometimes,  however,  runs  into  mania,  of  which 
Stoll  has  given  a  singular  instance  in  a  chronic  case  that 
continued  for  nine  weeks  before  it  assumed  this  changef  • 

The  remote  causes  are  those  of  infiammation  in  gene-  Remote 
ral  applied  to  the  organ  affected ;  such  as  sudden  expo-  ^*"'^ 
sure  to  cold  after  great  heat ;  cold  liquors  incautiously 
drunk  in  the  same  state ;  inebriation  and  especially  from 
spirits ;  exposure  of  the  naked  head  to  the  rays  of  a  ver- 
tical sun ;  violent  passions  of  the  mind ;  obstructed  men- 
struation; accidental  injuries;  suppressed  eruptions  of 
various  kinds :( »  ^^^  various  kinds  of  poison. 

From  some  of  these  causes  the  inflammation  assumes  ^™«tiin« 
a  chronic  character;  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  obscure  chronic 
in  its  symptoms.    The  symptoms  moreover,  however  ^**«**^*«^' 

•  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  Tom.  ii.  Paris  1822. 

f  Rat.  Med.  Sect.  lu.  i).  179.  \  Frank»  ut  supra,  Tom.  ii.  [i.  51, 
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•GxK.  VII.  connected  with  a  morbid  consent  in  other  organs,  gene- 
•  E^Cepha-  '*%  P^int  to  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  lesion;  and  consist 
fids  menin-    of  Cerebral  compression  or  acute  pain  in  the  head,  irre* 
^hrensy.       gularfty  in  the  pulse,  and  some  kind  of  paralysis.     M. 
Brain-feirer.  Lallemand,  who  has  industriously  collected  a  multitude 
of  anomalous  cases  of  this  kind,  observes  that  where  the 
inflammation  runs  into  suppuration,'  an  effort  is  usually 
made  by  nature  to  form  a  sack  or  barrier  (or  its  limita- 
tion :  but  that  even  this  effort  is  often  in  vain,  and  still 
adds  to  the  fatal  issue,  as  the  new  membrane  frequently 
becomes  thickened  and  creates  a  fresh  source  of  irrita- 
tion*. 
J*««n«*^  The  cure  of  phrensy  must  be  attempted  in  the  same 

manner  as  that  of  inflammation  in  general,  or  rather  as 
the  cure  of  inflammation  by  resolution ;  for  resolution  is 
the  only  means  by  which  a  cure  can  be  efiected  in  this 
case.  Copious  and  repeated  bleedings  must  here  there- 
fore hold  the  first  place ;  and  the  nearer  the  blood  is 
drawn  from  the  affected  organ  the  better  chance  it  gives 
Qs  of  success.  The  temporal  arteries  and  the  jugular 
veins  have  hence  been  recommended  as  the  most  effec^ 
tual  vessels  to  open ;  but  for  various  reasons  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  drawing  blood  liberally  from  the  arm,  and 
afterwards  by  a  free  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples. 
The  head  should  be  shaven  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept 
moist  with  napkins  wrapped  round  it  dipped  in  cold  vine- 
gar, or  equal  parts  of  water  and  the  neutralized  solution 
of  ammonia ;  or,  which  is  still  better,  with  ice-water :  all 
which  is  preferable  toblistering,  which  is  too  apt  to  increase 
the  morbid  excitement,  and  has  the  authorit}'  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  cold  epithems, 
not  only  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  even  of  the 
abdominal  visceraf .  The  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
evacuated,  and  even  stimulated  at  first  by  calomel  alone 
or  mixed  with  jalap,  and  afterwards  kept  open  by  cool- 
ing saline  aperients  :  and  nitre  should  be  given  in  mode- 

*  Recherches  Anatomico-Pathologiques  sur  V  £nc^phale  et  ies  Depen- 
dances.  Lcttre  quatrienie,  8vo.  Paris,  1823. 
f  ni^<  NtfWAPv,  p.  484. 
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rate  qnantities,  repealed  as  frequently  as  the  stomach  ^ill  *  Gi».  vir. 
bear ;  which  is  often  considerably  assisted  by  the  tincture  ,  eJ^CctIi*. 
or  infusion  of  digitalis.    The  chamber  should  be  cool  and  litu  menm- 
airy ;  and  no  more  light  be  admitted  than  the  eyes  can  ph||^^ 
endure  without  inconvenience.  Bnin  fev«r. 

I  have  said  that  furious  delirium,  though  generally  Sometimes 
laid  down  as  a  pathognomic  of  this  variety  of  cephalitis,  disturbance 
does  not  always  occur;  and  in  a  very  strongly  marked  of  the  in- 
case in  which  I  was  consulted  several  years  ago,  the  uiusu^ted. 
mental  powers  were  not  much  interfered  with.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  lady^  of  delicate  habit,  about  thirty  years 
old,  who  had  caught  cold  by  lying  on  an  Indian  mat, 
spread  on  die  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  July.  The 
first  symptoms  were  those  of  inflammatory  fever,  with 
an  acute  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  not  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  did  not  see  her 
till  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  attack,  when  she  had 
been  bled  only  once,  and  that  not  very  freely ;  though 
the  bowels  had  been  freely  evacuated.  At  this  time  the 
pfdn  in  the  head  was  intense,  with  an  intolerable  acute- 
ness  of  hearing  and  sight,  insomuch  that  the  slightest  light 
and  sound,  even  the  humming  of  a  fly,  were  insupport- 
able. The  face  was  flushed ;  the  eyes  swollen;  the  head 
externally  hot  all  over  as  a  furnace;  whilst  a  violent  throb- 
bing or  thumping  pulsated  within.  Free  bleeding  now, 
though  repeated  till  the  system  was  weakened  to  its  low- 
est ebb,  produced  little  or  no  relief.  The  hair  was  im- 
mediately cut  close  to  the  head,  and  the  entire  scalp 
covered  with  napkins  thoroughly  wetted  with  ice-water, 
and  renewed  every  half-hour,  by  which  time  they  became 
quite  hot.  This  afibrded  some  relief  as  did  also  a. large 
bladder  about  half  filled  with  pounded  ice,  and  folded 
over  the  head  like  a  night-cap.  The  fever,  however, 
maintained  itself,  with  little  intermission,  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  I  advised  the  temporal  artery  to  be 
opened  once,  and  leeches  applied  to  the  temples  several 
times ;  the  bowels  were  kept  sufficiently  loose ;  and  ni- 
trate of  potash,  tincture  of  roses,  len^onade,  grapes,  and 
other  Qooling  medicines,  .were  chiefly  depended  upon. 
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OcM.  VII.  As  the  weakness  increased  the  mind  wandered  a  little 
m  b!  Ceit.  ^^^  *  *®^  minutes  at  a  time,  but  never  totally,  nor  with- 
fitMnenin-  out  being  easily  recalled ;  but  eveiy  attempt  to  sleep  pro- 
|!^  dttced,  at  this  period,  the  most  horrible  ideas,  aceompa- 

Bnio  ferer.  nied  with  cold  sweat  and  syncope  on  waking;  even  though 
the  miserable  dozing  had  continued  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.    This  distressing  state  was  relieved  by  ten  grains 
of  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder,  which  produced 
quiet  sleep  for  several  hours.     But  opiates  had  hitherto 
uniformly  disi^reed  with  the  patient's  constitution^  and 
did  the  same  now,  throwing  out  a  rash  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  that  produced  an  intolerable  itching, 
and  was  accompanied  with  a  deadly  nausea  at  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  this  too,  after  the  first  dose,  without  any  re* 
lief  to  the  state  of  the  head.    They  were  tried  in  various 
forms,  but  had  constantly  the  same  effect ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  them.  Hyoscyamus  and  other  nar^^ 
cotics  were  substituted,  but  proved  of  no  service*     Cam* 
phor,  taken  freely  both  in  pills  and  solution,  allayed  in 
some  degree,  the  horror  of  the  sleeping  ideas ;  and  as 
the  fever  begnn  to  subside,  cascariUa,  with  sulphuric  acidi 
appeared  also  to  be  serviceable;  at  the  same  time  Ma- 
deira wine  was  allowed  in  small  quantities  in  acidulated 
barley-water.     Nothing,  indeed,  but  gentle  stimulants 
rendered  the  sleep  supportable;  for  without  these  no 
sooner  were  the  eyes  closed,  than  the  pulse  became 
quicker  and  feebler,  cold  sweats  succeeded,  the  most 
frightful  and  agonizing  train  of  ideas  usurped  the  bnun^ 
and  the  patient  woke  and  fainted ;  evidently  proving  that 
the  debilitated  brain  was  now  nearly  torpid  and  inoapa- 
ble,  without  adventitious  excitement,  of  secretmg  a  ne« 
cessary  supply  of  sensorial  fluid.    And,  as  this  was  not 
the  case  during  wakefulness,  we  have  a  clear  proof  also 
that  the  stimulus  ci  the  will  answered  the  same  purpose 
at  this  period.   This  distressing  affection  ceased  only  by 
very  slow  degrees,  and  merely  in  proportion  as  the  sys^ 
tern  acquired  strength*    Something  of  the  same  kiiid^ 
however,  was  long  felt  after  eating,  at  which  time  the  seiH 
sorial  power  being  peculiarly  concentrated  in  the  scomack 
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to  assist  the  process  of  digestion^  every  other  organ  was   Oiw.  vii. 
in  a  state  of  coDiparative  exhaustion.  It  was,  indeed,  many  .I^OepU- 
months  before  the  brain  recovered  its  habitaal  ease  of  litis  menin- 
action.  and  was  free  from  all  inconvenience.  f!^.„. 

Profound  or  deep-s£atej>  cephalitis,  or,  as  it  is  Bnin  fever. 
more  commonly  called,  acute  or  internal  hyoroce-  /sE.Cepha- 
PHALUS,  so  ftr  as  examinations  after  death  may  be  de-  f^^dau^ 
pended  upon,  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  efFnsioQ  Deep-ietted 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  on  which  account  in-  i^tenudfor 
deed  the  name  of  hydrocephalus  has  been  applied  to  acute  dropty 
it,  though  most  incorrectly ;  for  I  cannot  but  agree  with  ° 
Dr.  Porter  that  it  has  no  other  symptom  in  common  with 
chronic  or  idiopathic  hydrops  cerebri,  and  that  such 
a  generalization  has  been  a  cause  not  only  of  much  con«> 
fusion  in  nosology,  but  of  much  mischief  in  practice :  and 
hence  Dr«  Coindet,  while  he  retains  hydrocephalus  for 
the  latter,  proposes,  as  already  observed,  to  distinguish 
the  former  by  the  name  of  hydrencephalus. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  found  in  adults,  but  mostly  Sometimes 

^  ■'    found  in 

in  young  subjects,  and  chiefly  from  early  infancy  to  seven  adults,  but 
years  of  age,  particularly  in  those  of  a  fair  complexion.  |^^i|[  ** 
After  seven  years  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  symptoms  commence  obscurely,  and  are  those  of  i>us°o«tief 
irritati^m  produced  by  worms :  as  irregularity,  and  espe* 
dally  costiveness  in  the  bowels ;  listlessness ;  impatience ; 
knitting  the  brows  into  a  frown ;  heaviness  ci  die  head, 
which  organ  the  patient  is  always  desirous  of  reposing 
in  a  chair  or  some  other  place;  irr^ular  fever;  and, 
oocasionaUy,  violent  and  deep-seated  pain  in  the  sensory 
shootipg  from  temple  to  temple,  or  across  the  fbrdiead; 
frequently  accompanied  widi  sickness.  Sprightliness, 
vivad^,  and  good-temper  smk  into  dullness,  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  eye  becomes  dim,  and  the  colour  of  the  cheek 
vanishes,  the  child  walks  unfirmly,  as  though  stepping 
over  a  threshold,  and  often  staggers  as  if  drunk*.  The 
pnlse  is  irregularly  quick ;  the  sleep  unquiet,  and  in^ 
terrupted  by  screams;  and  the  eye  has  a  look  pecu- 

^  GolU>  «t  rapii. 
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liarly  oblique  or  squinting.  These  three  hist  symptoms 
are  usually  regarded  as  pathognomic  The. eye,  how- 
ever, instead  of  taking  an  oblique  direction,  is  sometimes 
turned  upwards :  but  either  change  is  the  result  of  spas- 
modic action ;  the  pupil  is  often  at  first  contracted,  but 
at  length  unalterably  dilated*.  The  pyrectic  sjrmptoms 
appear  chiefly  in  the  evening;  but  sometimes  at  .other 
periods,  for  in  this  respect  there  is  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable anomaly ;  and  as  the  disease  advances  they  in- 
crease. Th^  head  is  hot  to  the  hand  though  without  any 
flush ;  a  severe  pain  is  felt  in  the  forehead,  sometimes 
shooting  back  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  alternating  with 
pains  in  the  limbs,  or  with  colicky  gf  ipings,  and  the  sti- 
mulus of  light  becomes  highly  painful.  Shortly  after 
whicli  many  of  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  assume  deceit- 
fully for  a  few  hours,  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  a  milder 
character ;  but  the  pulse  evinces  less  power,  the  limbs 
become  emaciated,  stupor  supervenes,  occasional  con- 
vulsions, more  or  less  generai,  follow,  land  death  very 
speedily  closes  the  scene* 

So,  imposing  .is  the  apparent  improvement  at  tiiaes 
that  Dr.  Golis  candidly  tells  us,  in  two  instances  he 
dropped  his  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  thought  the 
little  patients  on  the  point  of  recovery.  But  a  relapse 
after  thirty-six  hours  in  the  one,  and  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  other,  took  place  and  was  speedily  followed  by 
death  f. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  symptoms  that 
principally  mark  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  all  their 
versatility ;  and  it  is  this  versatility  that  has  produced 
the-chief  difierences  of  opinion  that  have  beea  entertained 
concerning  it,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

The  first  symptoms  are  unquestionably  rather  those 
of  irritation  than  of  compression,  as  is  obvious  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  in\$rmination.  The  venoua 
system  in  children,  indeed,  and  especially  the  veins  of 


*  Cheyne^  Bssay  on  Hydrocephalus. 

t  Praktische  Abbaadlungen,  &c«  ut  supri. 
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the  head,  are  not  disposed  to  plethora,  which  is  rather  a    Our.  VIL 
characteristic  feature  of  advanced  years ^  nor  does  the  ^ |^qJ^ 
small  quantity  of  water  which  is  often  found  in  the  ven«  litit  pro- 
trides  seem  adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  effisct;  and  p^ft^ti^ 
we  have  hence  very  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  cephaUtit. 
the  collection  of  water  is  only  a  secondary  disease,  de-  ^vto^m 
pendent  upon  some  previous  idiopathic  affection  in  some  of  iheheid. 
part  of  the  brain ;  wad  that  afiection,  as  Dr.  Rush  haa  •^  thoaeof 
long  ago  very  ably  shown,  an  inflammation.    It  has  in-  ^J^^^^ 
deed  been  observed,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that  ^^* 
acute  hydrocephalus  is  less  finequentiy  to  be  met  with  in  ?^^'^~  . 
strong  and  vigorous,  than  in  weak  sand  sickly  childr^i,  opposite 
dropsy  being  here,  as  in  other  species,  far  more  com-  ^^^^^ 
monly  an  effect  of  debility;  whilst  it  is  in  strong  and 
vigorous  children  ak>ne  tiiat  we  have  reason  to  expect 
inflammatory  action  in  the  brain,  as  in  any  other  organ. 
Bleeding  it  is  admitted  has  been  serviceable  at  times,  but 
we  are  told  that  it  has  often  been  unproductive  of  any 
benefit  whatever ;  and  that  it  is  possdble  to  account  for 
its  occasional  utility  by  other  means  than  its  taking  off 
Hiflannnatory  action,  as  by  simple  removal  or  diminution 
of  venous  congestion.    Yet  we  have  already  observed 
that  venous  congestion  is  not  commonly  a  disease  of  in- 
&ncy,  but  of  later  life;  that  the  first  symptoms  are  those  of 
irritation;  thatpostK>bitexaminations  have  very  generally 
shown  an  inflamed  state  of  the  arteries;  and  that  the 
fluid  accumulated  b  not  su£Scient  in  many  instances  of 
itself  to  account  for  the  symptoms  by  which  the  disease 
is  characterised. 

In  the  progress  of  the  complaint  there  is  often  a  very  ^5^"% 
singular  irregularity  in  the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  which  the  puiw. 
seems  to  be  always  varying  and  untrue  to  itself;  insomuch 
that  if  we  count  it  several  times  in  succession,  we  may 
chance  to  find  it  now  eighty  strokes,  now  a  hundred,  now 
a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  strokes,  and  immediately 
afterwards  not  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  in  a  minute. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  equally  uncertam ;  com-  ?"^^^^ 
monly,  perhaps,  it  runs  on  from  three  to  six  weds,  be- 
fore it  proves  fatal ;  but  it  will  sometimes  destroy  life  in 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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OBif.  VII.  a  fortnight)  or  even  a  week.    Dr.  Ccnndet  has  occasion- 
a  K^ei».  ^y  known  the  patient  sink  in  two  or  three  days  *. 
litii'pitK  We  have  already  observed  that  the  substance  of  the 

D^Beplfleited  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  generally  evinced  proo&  of  inflammation 
cepbaiitifl.     and  other  mischief  than  the  membranes ;  though  not  .ua- 

iieute?iw  fr®?'*®'^^  ^^®  mcreased  vascularity  and  targescence  ha*e 

of  the  bead,   extended  from  the  parenchyma  to  the  sur&ce.    Aa>the 

existence  of  effused  fluid  is  not  necessary  to  the  disease^ 

it  varies  considerably  in  quantity  when  it  is  found;  as  « 

Amount       mean  measure  however,  it  may  be  stated  at  five  or  aiK 

cfiiised.        ounces.    Most  modern  pathologists  concur  wjuth.  Mal« 

pighi  and  Haller,  in  holding  that  it  is  inooagulaUe ;  bat 

Pecblin,  Lapeyronie,  and  a  few  authorities  of  the  present 

^<"'^™?"    day.  have  denied  this.    The  ^ease  is  oflen  conneoflied 

with  a  scro-  with  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  has  sometimes  formed  a 

fiilous  habit,  fj^tal  metastasis  to  phthisis. 

Thtrapia.  Xh^  mode  of  practice,  in  consequence  of  this  discus 

pancy  of  opinion,  has  been  extremely  undecided :  whilst 
many  practitioners  are  so  despondent  as  to  fisar  that  every 
plan  is  equally  unavailing.  It  has  fall^  to  the  author's 
lot,  however,  to  see  several  patients  recover  both  in  in- 
fancy and  verging  towards  adult  age,  who  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  and  were  unquestionaUty 
labouring  under  it 
GeneraUy  Contemplating  it  as  a  variety  of  cephalitis,  he  has  uni- 
^tib  \hat  for  fonnly  pursued  the  general  plan  recommended  under  the 


ihe  prece-      preceding  variety,  and  to  this  practice  he  can  only  ^ 
rie^.^^       cribe  whatever  ^gnee  of  success  he  has  been  fortunate 
enoagh  to  meet  with. 

Blood  should  be  drawn  freely  from  die  nape  of- the 
neck  by  cupping  or  leeches :  the  head  should  be  shav^i, 
and  napkins  dipped  in  ice-water,  or  vinegar  and .  water,  t 
be  applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  it,  and  be  chan^ped 
every  hour  or  half  hour.  The  boweb  should  be  freely 
purged  with  calomel,  or  calomel  and  jalap :  and  the  jalap 
.  should  be  toasted  to  render  it  less  disposed  to  excite 
sickness ;  ^i  easy  diapnoe  should,  if  possible,  be  excited 


*  Mimoire  Mr  rHydreiic6phale»  &e»  ot  auptiL  Geneva,  1818. 
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and  maintatned  on  the  skin;  the  chamber  should  be    Gkk.vII. 
large  and  well  ventilated :  and  whenever  it  may  be  right  ^  |"cJha- 
to  stimulate  the  head,  epithems  of  neutralized  ammonia  litis  pro- 
shottld  be  preferred  to  blistering.    The  value  of  digitalis  ©""^"^.eBied 
is  doubtful ;  when  used  early  it  has  seemed  serviceable,  cephalitis. 
but  it  should  be  avoided  in  the  second  stage  of  the  dis-  ^^'^  ^ 
ease,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  employed  as,  by  Dr.  Golis,  to  of  the  head. 
smooth  the  passage  to  death,  by  diminishing  the  violence 
of  the  convulsions  that  usually  precede  it.    In  later  life 
than  infancy,  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  blood 
^repeatedly,  I  have  occasionally  prescribed  opening  the 
temporal  artery  with  great  success :  for  a  small  quantity.  Temporal 
as  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood,  drawn  in  this  way,  will  uirSopendi 
often  answer  the  purpose  of  double  or  treble  the  quan-  with  great 
tity  abstracted  from  the  arm.    In  a  young  lady  of  nine-  ***^^"' 
teen,  labouring  under  very  prominent  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  I  found  the  violent  and  deep-seated  pain  in  the. 
head  cease  instandy ;  and  the  pulse  sink  from  seventy  to 
forty-four,  as  soon  as  a  tea-cup  full  of  blood  only  was 
taken  away  in  this  manner. 

Mercury  employed  both  externally  and  internally,  in  Mercuiy 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  excite  a  ptyalism,  has  also  been  ^a^j^ter- 
nsed  in  many  instances  with  great  success,  both  among  naUyin 
adults  and  infants,  but  particularly  among  the  latter.     '^^  ^"^ 
Dr.  Perdval  gives  the  history  of  a  child  of  his  own, 
aged  three  years  and  a  quarter,  in  which  a  perfect  cure 
was' obtained  by  this,  and  nothing  else.     In  forty-eight 
hours  signs  of  amendment  appeared,  and  in  six  days  the 
child  was  well ;  during  which  time  thirteen  grains  of  ca- 
lomel had  been  taken,  and  seven  scruples  of  strong  mer- 
curil  ointment  had  been  rubbed  into  the  legs*.    Dr. 
Dobson  of  Liverpool  employed  quick-silver  in  the  same 
double  plan,  and  asserts  that  he  found  it  equally  useful, 
and  most  strikingly  so  in  the  following  case.    Four  diil- 
dren  of  the  same  family  had  evinced  this  disorder  in  suc- 
cession ;  three  had  fallen  victims  to  it  under  a  different 
treatment :  one  between  three  and  four  years  old,  was 


•  Kdin.  Med.  Com.  Vol.  vi.  p.  224. 
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Gsv.  VII.   subjected  to  the  mercurial  plan  of  calomel  and  ittimclion. 

fi  ItCepha-  Inforty-eight  hours  aptjalktn  was  excited,  die  tfmptamB 

litiapro-       abated,  and  the  child  recorered*.     Dr.  Chilis  pcefen 

]^^ep-8e«ted  the  internal  to  the  external  use  of  metranry,  as  fiur  move 

ce^aiitb.      active  and  to  be  depended  upon.    He  gives  it  in  fine 

fl^^^o^  ^^^^'  ^^^  observes,  ^*  that  an  infant  of  a  year  oU  and 

of  the  head,    under  Will  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  without  di^ 

rrhoea  or  griping,  than  those  of  four,  five,  six,  or  eiven 

eight  years  of  age''.    And  hence  to  the  former  he  often 

prescribes  eight  or  ten  grains  in  the  coarse  €f  •  twenty- 

four  hours.  Ifdiarrhoea  or  griping  be  produced,  it  ahouid 

be  remitted.    With  Golis  ptyalism  has  proved  a  nute 

eflfect-|*. 

In  adults  the  ordinary  proportion  is  ten  grains  pf  car 

lomel  and  a  di*achm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  every 
night  Under  this  treatment  various  cases  of  success  are 
recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


SPECIES  11. 

EMPRESMA  OTITIS. 

esw^ae^t^  aiiii|io»teiite  in  t^t  fitat^ 

SEVERE  PAIN  IN  THE  EAR;  TENDERNESS  UPON  PRESSURE; 
DEAFNESS  OR  CONFUSION  OF  SOUNDS. 

Gin,  VII.  This  is  usually  a  dbtressing  rather  than  a  dangerous 
CauusM  ^^  disease ;  but  the  fever  is  sometimes  violent,  and  delirium 
and  even  death  has  been  a  consequence.  It  is  often  pro- 
duced by  cold,  and  is  hence  frequently  a  local  catarrh : 
and  is  still  more  commonly,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  some 
exotic  substance  which  has  acddentally  entered  into  the 
ear,  as  a  small  piece  of  ragged  bone  j:,  a  cherry-stone}, 
a  worm,  an  insect,  or  the  larve  of  an  insect,  as  of  an  ant, 

*  Sdin.  Med.  Com.  Vol  n.  p.  224.  f  OoHii  ut  supriu 

i  Higendorn,  Cent,  l  Obs.  Si.  §  Fabric.  HQdan.  Cent.  in.  Ote.  4. 
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a  spider^  a  fly,  or  a  cricket;  of  all  which  we  have  a  va-  Om.  vil. 

riely  of  carious  histories  in  medical  jouroak*.    In  these  Enm^^^' 

instances  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  external  ear :  but  otitis. 

finott  many  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  inflammation  it  j^^^l^e 

often  exists  within  the  tympanal  cavity;  whence,  t6o»  in  the  head, 

the  inflammatory  action  has  extended  to  the  brain»  or  ^^  ^f^ 

*'  cues  innain- 

aflectad  it  by  sympathyf «    In  this  case  the  membranes  nation  in 
and  lining  of  the  inner  organ  are  coated  with  coagulable  ^f^^^ 
lymph,  pus,  cat  both;  while  even  the  temporal  bone  of  lometimes 
the  affected  side  has  become  carious.    An  instance  of  ^^||^'^^ 
this  last  kmd  is  related  by  Dr.  Powell  in  the  Medical  the  brain. 
Transactions*    The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
sixteen,  who  had  been  attacked  with  otitis  once  or  twice 
before.    The  pain  was  intense,  but  the  pulse  never  ex- 
ceeded seventy-two :  yet  the  disease  proved  fatal.     The 
intellect  was  at  no  time  disturbed  j:. 

The  disease  therefore  offers  two  distinct  modifications, 
and  is  so  fiir  correctly  arranged  by  M.  Itard. 

a  Externa.  External  ear  highly  irritable. 

External  Imposteme.      lining  membrane,  when  exa- 
mined by  a  bright  light,  red 
and  tumid. 
ff  Interna.  Hemicrania,  sense  of  weight  in 

Internal  Imposteme*       the  head :   roughness  about 

the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian 
tube :  tonsils  often  enlarged, 

A  hissing  or  tingling  sound  accompanies  both  varieties, 
but  is  most  painful  in  the  latter.  M.  Itard  $  believes  both 
to  proceed  chiefly  from  cold,  and  to  possess  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  catarrh:  but  in  dividing  them  into  two  distinct 


*  Stalpirt  Van  der  WieL  Maget  Journ.  de  Med.  Tom.  uut.  Moehiingi 
Oba.  tlm    Sunml.  Medicinitchen  Wahmebmungen»  B.  Tin.  p.  S7. 

f  Case  of  InfUmmation  and  Abtoess  of  the  Brain,  attended  with  Diseaae  of 
the  Ear.  By  John  O'Brien,  M.D.  Trans.  King's  and  Qneen's  CoU.  DubUn. 
VbL  u.  p.  809.  Svo.  18S4. 

t  VoL  y.  Art.  xvi.  p.  812. 

§  Traits  de«  Maladies  de  rOreille  et  de  TAudition.  Par  J.  M.  G.  Itard, 
BfJX  &c  S  Ton.  Pkris,  18S1 
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Gsy.  VII.    sub-species,  a  catariiial  and  purulent,  he  ramifies  very 
EnT'i^ma    unnecessarily ;  for,  let  the  exciting  cause  be  what  it  may, 
Otitis.         the  purulent  is  only  a  subsequent  state  to  the  preceding. 
^PMtcme        ^^^  EXTERNAL  OTITIS  generally  suppurates  in  a  short 
in  the  head,   time,  and  then  more  completdy  forms  what  is  vulgarly 
«E.  Otitis    called  an  impostebce  or  imposthuhe  in  the  head,  a 
External      ^^^  Corrupted  from  aposteme;  the  discharge,  which  is 
Otitis*  or      usually  yellowish,  puriform,  fetid,  and  somewhat  bloody, 
inthTSL   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  external  auditory  passage  in  a  greater  or 
less  abundance,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation.   It  commonly  diminishes  in  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks ;  when  the  fluid  becomes  thicker,  and  to  the 
ejre,  and  even  the  smell,  caseous.   It  then  ceases,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  copious  ceruminous  secretion,  which 
passes  ofi^  without  any  injury  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
SomeUn^es        This  is  the  ordinary  course:  but  it  sometimes  runs 
chronic^       into  a  chronic  state,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  mor- 
bid diathesis  from  struma,  syphilis,  or  variola ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  becomes  often  tedious  and  unma- 
nageable, and  is  accompanied  with  a  thickening  of  the 
tympanal  membrane,  and  an  obtuseness  of  hearing.    In 
and  is  called  some  cases,  however,  the  otorrJuea  or  chronic  state  takes 

an  otitic  catarrh.  The  discharge  from  the  ear  is  at  first 
perhaps,  not  attended  to,  and,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, occasionally  ceases  for  a  time ;  but  only  to  show 
itself  in  any  incidental  excitement  with  renewed  violence. 
The  discharge  differs  in  different  individuals  in  its  con- 
sistence, colour,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  smell,  though 
the  last  is  always  offensive  ;  it  is  at  first  mucous,  then  pu- 
rulent, and  at  length  consists  of  a  thin  sanies ;  in  which  last 
case,  connected  with  the  specific  fetor  that  issues  from  a 
carious  bone,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  determining 
that  some  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  or  even  the  tem- 
poral bone  itself  \s  afiected ;  which,  indeed,  are  at  times 
thrown  out  in  minute  firagments.  M.  Lallemand,  who 
has  ably  treated  upon  this  subject,  observes  that  '<  the 
morbid  secretion  is  apt  to  alternate  with  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism in  other  organs,  catarrhous  vesicae,  leaoorrhoea. 
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and  yaiioas  Other  cinnplaints*.    The  most  dangerous  Gkv.vix. 
metastasis,  is  that  to  the  membranes  or  sobstanoe  of  the  ^  ^^ouut 
brain ;  which  M.  Lallemand  conceives  occasionally  pro-^  externa. 
duces  death  so  soon,  that  no  trace  of  such  a  transfer  islo  otitis,  or 
be  ascertained  on  dissection.  impostone 

The  general  remedies  for  inflammation  are  here  to  be  "* 
resorted  to ;  and  particularly  warm,  narcotic  fomenta*  ^^ 

tions,  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  Blisters  behind  the  ears 
have. often  afforded  relief;  and  for  the  same  reason  sti« 
mulant  errhines  and  sialagc^es :  which,  by  evacuating 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and 
the  salivary  glands,  produce  an  influence.on  all  the  neigh* 
boipring  parts,  and  often  on  the  whole  of  the  vessels  of 
the  bead.  And  hence  head-ach6s,ophthaImies,  and  pains 
in  the  ear,  are  in  many  instances  equally  relieved  by 
th$$9e  applications,  and  were  often  employed  by  Dr. 
Cullen  for  this  purpose  f.  Where  the  case  is  chronic^ 
setQPs  or  some  other  protracted  drmn  should  never  be 
neglected. 

When  worms  or  larves  of  insects  are  the  irritating  ^  ^  Otitis 
ctMpe,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  almonds  introduced  into  the  lav^^ 
ear  will  readily  suffocate  them.  Otitis*  or 

The  INTERNAL  OTITIS,  inflammation  or  imposteme  of  i^^^  hetd. 
the  tympanal  cavity  may  commence  either  in  the  lining 
membrane,  or  in  the  membranes  which  cover  and  connect 
the  minute  bones,  or  even  in  the  mastoid  cells ;  it  is  soon, 
however,  apt  to  spread  from  its  primary  seat  to  every  ad- 
joining part  so  as  to  implicate  every  division  or  recess  of 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  :  and  unless  the  inflammatory 
action  is  soon  mastered,  suppuration  must  necessarily 
ensue,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  tympanal  bones  are 
not  involved  in  this  severer  process.  In  some  cases  in 
which  their  articulations  or  other  connecting  mediums 
are  destroyed,  they  drop  away  as  soon  as  the  tympanal 
membrane  becomes  so  far  ulcerated  as  to  allow  them  a 
passage.     Occasionally  however  a  kind  of  adhesive  in- 

I 

*  Recherches  Anatomico-pathologiques  sur  I'Enc^phale  ct  ses  Depen^ 
daoecs.    Lettre  qiittri^me.    Svo.    Biris,  1S2S. 
t  Ntt  Hlfd.  Vol.  u.  ^  486-^442. 
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Gfw.viL  flfimniatkm  eitber  between  the  BrricMlftfcing  raemfarBiiesy 
«£^'otitia    ^'  ^  bones  wfaene  the  fimner  are  destroyed,  may  eflbct 
intema.       an  ancylosi^  and  render  them  qoite  unmoveahle. 
CHitu,  or         ^^^  ^»  onder  these  circumstances,  the  organ  of  hear* 
Ippofteme   ing  may  be  destroyed  must  depenH  upon  the  extent  of 
How  far  tiw  ^^  disease^  and  the  parts  that  have  been  actually  m- 
organ  of      volved  in  it    If  that  portion  of  the  organization  which 
herdvT^dt    °^^'^^y  *ssists  in  conveying  the  sound,  has  been  alone 
fltroyed.       affected  the  hearing  will  not  necessarily  or  altogether 
be  destroyed ;  and  hence  the  malleus  and  incus,  or*  two 
outer  bones,  are  sometimes  lost  while  the  sense  of  hear* 
ing  b  still  preserved  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection 
for  ordinary  purposes ;  the  sonorous  vibrations  being  a& 
terwards  conveyed  through  die  tympanum,  as  usual, 
along  its  parietes  to  the  stapes,  and  by  the  vestibular  fe- 
nestra to  the  labyrinth.     But  if  these  last  have  partici- 
pated in  the  ulcerative  process,  and  especially  if  the 
stapes  be  detached  with  the  other  bones,  die  vestibule 
laid  open,  the  sac  eroded,  and  the  water  whidi  it  con- 
tains have  escaped,  the  destruction  has  extended  to  the 
sentient  aa  well  as  to  the  conveying  part  of  the  general 
organ,  and  the  loss  of  hearing  will  be  irreparable  on  the 
side  on  which  the  mischief  has  occurred*. 


SPECIES  III. 

EMPRESMA  PAROTITIS. 

PAINFUL  UNSUPPURATIVE  TUMOUE  OF  TOE  PABOTID 
GLANDS,  OFTEN  EXTENniNG  TO  THE  HAXILUJIT;  OON- 
8PICUOU8  EXTEBNALLY;  FBSQUENTLY  ACOOMPAMIED 
WITH  SWELLING  OF  THE  TESTES  IN  MALE6,  ANB  OF 
THE  BREASTS  IN  FEMALES* 

Gek.  VII.   The  parotid  glands  are  subject  to  a  troublesome,  and 
Howd^  sometimes  a  &tal  phlegmon,  which  we  have  already 

from  parotid — ■ — ' 

phlegmon.  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ*  No*  tzxiv.  p.  SK9. 
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noticed  under  the  name  of  pHlbomonb  parotidia.    The   Gik.  vti. 
inflammation  before  us  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind ;  ^^^^^ 
it  is  more  extensive^  more  painful,  and  rarely  tends  to  Parotitis. 
suppuration.     In  our  own  country  it  is  yemacttlarly  ^"™P^ 
called  MUMPS,  and  in  Scotland  BftANXS. 

The  tumour,  though  sometimes  confined  to  one  side  i>eKription. 
of  the  neck,  more  usually  appears  on  both :  it  is  at  first 
moveable,  but  soon  becomes  diffused  to  a  considerable 
extent    It  increases  till  the  fourth  day,  and  often  in* 
volves  the  maxillary  glands  in  the  inflammati<m;  is  evi* 
dently  contagious,  and  often  epidemic    After  the  fourth 
day  it  gradually  declines ;  and  for  the  most  part  there  ia 
but  little  pyrexy,  or  need  for  medical  aid ;  avoiding  cold, 
and  a  brisk  purgative  or  two  being  all  that  is  called  for. 
The  sympathetic  action  of  the  testes  and  the  mammsft  is  Sympathy  of 
most  conspicuous  towards  the  decline  of  the  inflamma-  and  mun. 
tion.    And,  in  many  instances,  it  is  by  no  means  an  mae^ 
unfavourable  sign;  for  it  has  been  occasionally  found  bynomeuu 
that  where  the  sympathy  has  not  been  manifested,  or  abie:^^* 
the  glandular   swelling   has  been   suddenly  repelled, 
the  symptomatic  fever  has  been  greatly  exacerbated, 
delirium  has  ensued,  and  even  death  has  closed  the  scene. 
Where  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  result,  the  swelling 
should  if  possible  be  brought  back  or  sustained  by  sti- 
mulant cataplasms  or  blisters.     Dr.  Hamilton  has  in  Someiinws 
several  cases  observed  this  8}rmpathetic  influence  operat- 
ing alternately :  and  mentions  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  after  a  very  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  this  organ 
entirely  wasted  away,  insomuch  that  the  tunica  vaginalis    - 
became  an  empty  bag  *• 

In  advanced  life  parotitis  is  sometimes  apt  to  run  into  ^*%»nt 
a  chronic  form,  accompanied  with  very  mischievous  sym- 
plpms;  in  which  state  it  is  denominated  a  malignant 
parotid.  This  is  more  especially  apt  to  take  place  in 
females  when  menstruation  is  on  the  point  of  ceasing^ 
and  the  general  acUon  of  the  system  labours  under  some 
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[ORD.  II. 


How  to  be 
treated. 


G«M.  yil.  disturbance.  The  tumour  should,  if  possible^  be  carried, 
Empresma'  ^^  ^y  leeches  and  cooling  repellents :  for  if  it  proceed 
Pftrotitis.  to  suppuration,  which  it  tends  to  though  very  slowly, 
^^  the  ulcer  rarely  heals ;  usually  degenerating  into  a  foul 
offensive  sore,  that  sinks  deeper  and  spreads  wider,  re- 
sisting all  medical  treatment  and  at  length  undermines 
the  constitution,  and  destroys  the  patient.  Vomits  fre- 
quently repeated  have  in  this  case  been  found,  highly 
serviceable;  and  those  of  the  antimonial  preparations  are 
to  be  preferred  to  ipecacuan.  Tliey  maintain  a  longer 
action,  and  determine  more  effectually  to  the  surface,  or 
rather  to  the  excernents  generally.  In  a  case  in  which  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  parotid  gland  formed  only  part 
of  an  enormous  tumour  in  a  patient  aged  forty,  Mr.  Car- 
michael  removed  the  whole  by  the  knife,  and  the  patient 
recovered  with  a  slight  partial  paralysus  of  one  of  the 
muscles  on  the  affected  side  *• 


SPECIES  IV. 


EMPRESMA  PARISTHMITIS. 


<iSttin0t;« 


Gek.  VII. 

Spsc.  IV. 

Synonyms. 


REDNESS  AND  SWELLING  OF  THE  FAUCES:  WITH  PAINFUL 

AND  IMPEDED  DEGLUTITION- 

« 

Taisis  the  squinsy,  or  squinancy  of  our  old  writers; 
the  cynanche,  or  angina  of  medical  books*  Paristhmia 
from  vapi  andiVd/uof,  literally  morbus Jhttcium^  or  throat^ 
t^cHony  is  the  term  employed  by  Hippocrates,  and  is 
only,  varied  to  paristhmitis,  in  the  present  system,  in 
consonance  with  the  general  termination  of  all  the  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  before  us.    The  term  was  used 


•  Trans,  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College,  Dublin.  Vol.  ii.  p.  101.  Sw. 
18S4. 
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among  the  Greeks,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  in  a  spe^    Gkv.  viL 
cific  sense :  though  the  later  Greek  physicians  gave  dif-  g^^^* 
ferent  names  to  its  different  varieties :  and  ha!)oe  we  Pftrinthmitis. 
meet  with  cynanche,  synanche,  and  pamsynanche;  the  ^°^* 
common  signification  of  all  which  is  angina  or  strangu- 
lation, while  the  prefixes  cy-  sy-  and  parasy-  are  of 
donbtfiil  meaning,  as  I  have  farther  observed  in  the  pre- 
liminary dissertation  to  the  Nosology.    Aetius  attempted 
to  justify  cynanche^  but  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  Paulus,^ 
used  5ymE7i£Ae  after  Celsiis.     The  Latins  employed  an-  . 
gina  in  the  same  extent  as  Hippocrates  did  paristhmia; 
quinsy  is  used  in 'a  pavallei  latitude  among  ourselves; 
Sduvages  conjectures,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  synanche  of  the  Greeks  was  therommim 
quinsy  tif  the  present  day,  the  paristhmitis  tomiUaris  of 
die  system  before  us ;  their  parasynanche,  the  quinsy  of 
the  pharynx,  paristhmitis  phatyngea  ;  and  their  cynan** 
cfae,  croup,  or  empresma  Broncklemmitis. 

Quinsy  presents  itself  to  us  under  four  varieties ;  the 
common  inflammatory  sore-throat ;  the  ulcerated  or  ma- 
lignant; the  sore  throat  that  peculiarly  attacks  the  pha- 
rynx; and  inflammation  of  the  esophagus* 

a  Tonsillaris*  Swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 

Common  Quinsy*  brane  of  the  fauces,  and  es- 

Inflammatory  sore  pecially  of  the  tonsils ;  red- 

throat*  ness  florid ;  fever  a  cauma. 

0  Maligna.  Redness  crimson;  with  ulce- 

Ulcerated ;  or  rations  covered  with  mucoucr 

Malignant  sore  throat     and  spreading  sloughs,  of  an 

ash  orwhitish  hue:  fever  aly^ 
phus*  Frequently  epidemic; 
generally  contagions.  Found 
often  as  a  symptom  in  ro- 
salia,  or  scarlet  fefver* 
7  Pharyngte*  Redness  florid,  and  especially 

Pharyngic  Quinsy.  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fau- 

ces :  deglutition  extremely 
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Gsir.vil.  pdnM  fOid  diffiouft:  fewer 

Bmpreiina  *  Cauma. 

p^itbrnitiik  )  CEaophagL  The  impediment  to  dcglulation 

^'^*  QaioflyoftheEso-  &lt  below  the  phai]^  vitfa 

pbagus.  a  cirouucnbed  poin^  and 

rejection  of  food  wbax  it 
reaches  the  aeat  of  obstniD* 
tion. 

f^*  Fy*         In  the  FiBST  VAUETY  or  common  quin8V»  the  svaik 
toniiiuris.     lowing  is^  foT  the  most  part,  greatly  impeded :  and  the 
Cfmmca      speeoh,  and  sometimes  eren  the  respiratioii  rendered 
S^cfa..  bighty  tn)able<»me:  tlie  mocus  i«  e»»Bted  qiariiigly^ 
''^'^'         and  oonsequently  there  is  a  considerable  dammineas  ia 
the  month;  and  the  pain  sometimes  spreads  to  the  eaiB« 
The  disease  is  never  contagious,   and,  though  -viabnfe 
while  it  lasts,  is  comparatively  of  short  duration.  It  ter- 
minates by  resolution,  or  suppuration;  hanUy  ever  ..by! 
gangrene ;  tboi^h  afew  sloughy  spots  soaaetimcs  appear 
upon  the  &nces. 
^^^»»^  The  usual  cause  is  cold;  and  it  is  henoe  foondi  most 

frequently  in  spring  and  autumn,  wfaeM  viciasttndea^ef 
heat  and  cold  are  most  common.  It  is  siq^posed  tomShet 
particularly  the  young  and  the  sanguine«— but,  in  my^mt 
preotioe,  it  has  occurred  as  often  at  other  ages  and  in 
other  temperaments.  When  it  has  been  re-firodunode^ 
veral  times  within  short  intervals  of  each  odber^  k  is  a^ 
to  establish  a  peculiar  diathesis  or  habit,  so  as  to  be  ex-^ 
ciled  readily  and  by  very  slight  occasional  causes. 
Treatment.  If  attacked  by  a  medical  process  early,  much  benafift 
has  been  derived  from  astringent  and  add  gaiglesy  and 
vapours  iahsled  by  any  simple  machine  for  ^bis  purpoaew 
Blisters  to  the  throat  or  behind  the  ear,  ought  «lao  to 
form  a  part  of  the  curative  plan ;  and  if  bleeding  be  had 
recourse  to»  it  should  be  by.  scarification  or  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  tonsils  or  fiiuoes.  An  early  use  of  leeches 
I  have  often  found  highly  sncoessfiil,  and  can  cBstindly 
corroborate  Dr*  Crampton'a  remark,  that  leeches  fix  fiu* 
more  readily  on  moist  internal  surfiuses  than  oft  the  skhu 
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Dr.  Cnaapbbn^  by  way  of  caation,  passes  a  thread  of  Okk.  VII. 
gilk  through  the  lower  half  of  the  body  of  the  leech*,  mB^V^' 
bot  I  have  never  foond  this  necessary.    Cooliiig  purga^  itthmitb 
lives,  and  a  low  regimen  should  also  enter  into  the  go*  Common 
oeral  pkuk  of  treatoient.    If  suiq>nration  cannot  hereby  q«»«r* 
be  pie^wmted  j  the  better  way  will  be  to  expedite  this  ter*-  ^^^^ 
mingtidn  by  die  steam  of  warm  water,  or  water  impieg*-  pwatwrn. 
nated  with  the  leaves  of  rosemary  or  chamcHnile :  and 
where  the  fluctuation  is  dear  to  tt^  touch,  if  the  abscess 
do  mji  of  its  own  aooord  break  reedUy,  it  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet. 

In  a  few  instances  the  suppuration  has  pdnted  and  Singdu-ter* 
broken  externally,  and  the  tenniiiation  has  been  iavour*  ™"*  ^"^ 
ablef  ;  And,  occasionally,  firam  the  extent  and  violence 
of  Ike  inflammadon,  there  has  be^i  so  much  danger  of 
saffiwatidn^  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  trachea  $:  which  has  been  done  some- 
times as  high  as  the  larynx,  and  sometimes  consid^rabfy 
lower.;  and  under  both  kinds  of  operation  the  patient 
has  recovered^. 

bi  the  MALnnrAMT  or  ascoNn  vabubiy,  theinflamma*  ^^f^- 
tSoii  passes  at  oaoe  mto  the  uloerattve  stage ;  and  is  con*-  ^^^ 
aeqaentiy  charaiCtenzed  by  the  symptoms  stated  in  the  %er^e, 
deAnitkm :  the  shmghiog  often  takes  place  rapidly,  and  ^^S^ 
spreads  widely,  and  the  fever  is  a  typhus.    This  variety  tinroat. 
ia-freqnentfyepidennc;  generally conta^^ous ;  aadfonod  FnquaiUj 
dAan  as  an  damung  symptom  in  rosalia,  or  scarlet-fever«  ^^™^* 
in  its  idybpadiic  fonn  it  is  usually  ushered  in  with  a  Bociiptioii. 
sense  of  stiffbess  in  the  neck,  accompanied  with  some 
hoarseness  of  tfa^  voice,  and  occasionally  with  symptoms 
tf -a  eoi^aa*    It  is  hi  efcct  a  quin^,  taking  an^ryther  ExpiaintioD. 
iMtic'or  iiysipriatoos,  instead  of  a  pU^^monons  tnsn» 
in  OPUSequanoe  of  the  pecoliar  temperament  of  the  at- 
mosphere^ or  of  the  patient,  or  of  seme  unknown  eaose. 

The  slo^s  lit  first  appear  whitish,  or  cinereona;  but 


» ■ '  I 


•  PwUin  Jtfi^calfiepor^  Vol.  m.  p.  SS9. 

t  Schenok.  lib.  n.  Obs.  S6. 

I  BaQonius,  i.  p.  ISS.    Fernire^  Journ.  de  Med.  Tom.  uui. 
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8^'  ^v'   ^^^^  become  brown,  and  often  black ;  and  ipiwid  over 
AKPar-  '    the  whole  of  die  fauces,  aiid  mooth,  into  the  no8trfl% 


uthmitu  BMr  and  often  down  the  eiophagas ;  the  ulceration  has,  also, 
^S^akive^  soDiedmeff  passed  up  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  aflbcted 
minr^*  the  ears.  And,  as  the  sloughs  appear  to  carry  conta^ 
throat.  gion  with  them,  on  being  swallowed  they  have  oommn-- 
Extemive  nicated  the  disease  through  the  entire  nnge  of  the:aU^ 
nogeofthe  mentary  canal. 

Henoe  often  '^^  danger  is  hence  yery  great  if  the  ulceration  can- 
highly  dan-  notbe  checked ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  children  and 
8^^^^        adults  of  relaxed  and  delicate  frames.     The  disease 

makes,  its  appearance  most  commonly  in  the  aatnam^ 

though  it  has  appeared  in  every  season. 
Biythematic       The  erythematic  character  is  sometimes  very  strikinir, 

character  ^^ 

aometimes     the  intumescence  spreading  widely  yet  limiting  itself  Co 
verystrik-     .x\^q  cellufair  tissue.     Even  externally  the  throat  is  swolt- 
en,  hard,  and  tender ;  while  such  is  the  constriction  with<> 
in  that  deglutition  is  impossible,  and  there  is  great  dan* 
ger  of  suffocation.    Dr.  6.  Gr^ory  has  given  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  this  modification,  in  a  youi^  woman 
in  whom  it  terminated  fatally  cm.the  sixth  day  :  and  has 
referred  to  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  and  mosdy 
with  a  similar  result,  from  Dr.  Kirkland,  Dr.  Wells  and 
Cynanche      Mr.  James.     From  its  being  dbiefly  seated  in  tbe  cdlu- 
Gre  o"*  ^  ^  membrane  Dr.  Gregory  has  given  it  the  naaie  of 
Whether       cyHancbe  celbdaris*. 

icariet  fever  j)j^^  CuUcn  regards  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  as  a 
^omc^-  pathognomic  symptom  of  this  disease ;  but  this  •  is  to 
ptom.  confound  two  complaints  that  are  very  clearly  distinct^ 

as  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  xibserve  when  dis- 
cussing rosalia,  or  scarlet  fever.  '  It  is  at  present  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Dr»  Cutten 
himself,  quinsy  as  not  essential  to  scarlet  fever,  or»  m 
Does  not  al-  other  words,  does,  not  always  accompany  it;  andtlial, 
^^Mcom-  ^^  ^^  other  hand,  a  scarlet  erupttoo  is  not  ewiential  to 
the  malignant  quinsy,  or  does  not  always  accompany  it, 
though  he  contends  that  it  does  almost  always  f;- 

•  Med.  aiid'Pbys.  Joum.  Vol.  xtvuL  p.  *87. 
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«how  the  proper  bearing  of  these  two  diseases  upon  each    ^^'  Vll* 

.1  Spec  IV, 

omer.  ^  E^  P^. 

.    The  maligtiEDt  or  ulcerated  sore  throat  may  be  with>*  >Bthmitiaiii». 
out  a  scarlet  eruption,  or  attended  with  it :  if  the  former,  i^^stive, 
1$  is  au  idiopathic  affection,  and  constitutes  a  variety  of  <>^  ™^- 
paristbmitis  or  cynanche.    If  the  latter,  it  is  a  sympto-*  ^l^tT^ 
matic  affection,  and  constitues  a  variety  of  rosalia  or  Both  may 
scarlatina.  ^***^ 

Cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  a  free  ventilation,  are  here  Genenire- 
of  the  utmost  importance :  and  as  the  contagion  is  often  gimen  -. 
very  active,  the  nurses  should  be  cautious  to  remove 
q)eedily  the  sloughs  and  foul  mucus  that  are  washed  or 
wiped  from  the  mouth. 

The  general  treatment  will  necessarily  be  the  same  and  treat- 
as  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  for  typhus.     Erne-  ™™^ 
tics  are  often  employed  with  great  advantage  at  the  com-  ^°'^^<^'* 
mencement  of  the  complaint ;  and  the  bowels  should  be 
gently,  opened,  but  not  irritated  with  drastic  purges. 

Here,  also,  as  a  mean  of  abstracting'.blood  locally,  Leechei. 
leeckea  b«ve  been  often  found  of  peculiar  advantage 
when  timely  applied  * ;  and  the  throat  should  be  socm 
afterwards  gargled  with  port  wine,  made  still  more  stt»  ^^'^  ^^' 
mtilant  by  spices  or  other  aromatics :  or  with  a  strong  Aromatics. 
decoctkn  of  bark,  rhatany,  or  catechu,  very  sharply  aci- 
dulated wkh  mineral  acids,  the  aromatic  or  pungent  Mineral 
Cayenne  vinegar,  or  charged  with  an  addition  of  Cay-  ^"^ 
enne  pepper  in  substance.     Gargles  of  the  mineral,  aoid 
eiren  the  metallic  astringents,  have  also  been  tried,  but  Astringents. 
in'  general  th^  want  poignancy.    Lunar  caustic,  in  the 
pnoporlion.of  one  part  to  a  thousand  partsof  water,  has 
sometimes  been  found  useful  f:  as  has  the  tincture  of 
capsicum  with  infusion  of  roses,  in  the  proportion  of  anr 
ounce  of  the  former  to  seven  or .  eight  ounces  of  the 
latter. 

Aat««gdecoctionof™«e«aarootmay,d-o..adv«u,  ^^^ 

I 

*  See  Dr.'CramptQD,  on  the  Af^pUcation  of  Leeches  to  XAt«ro4l  Sur&oes. 
DubLRep.  VoLiu. 
f  Joum.  de  Med.  Not.  1789. 
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NAMATICA. 
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Ikrna. 
UloenttYC^ 
or,  ouJig- 
nani  sore- 
throat. 
Tmtni«nt« 


Bafkana 

wine^in 
latgedoiet. 


yS.Ptiw 


pkaiyngea* 

FuiiHiimtic 

iore-thiMt. 


tageously  form  the  basis  of  a  gargle ;  though  even  this 
will  be  Improved  by  an  addition  of  capsicum  or  Cayenoe 
pepper*,  or  the  aromatic  or  mineral  acids.  The  stimulus 
of  mezereon  is  less  acrid  than  that  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
but  is  more  permanent^  and  acts  more  immediately  oo 
the  fiiuces.  The  leaves  of  the  flammula  Jovis  (dematis 
reclOf  Linn.)  or,  the  upright  traveller's  joy,  maybe  mas- 
ticated for  the  same  purpose  when  fresh,  for  their  acri«* 
mony  considerably  diminbhes  by  drying.  They  excite 
a  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  if  chewed 
in  a  large  quantity,  produce  a  blister.  In  Persia,  agar- 
gle  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  the  water-pepp^ 
(polygonum  Hydropiper^  Linn.)  better  known  in  the  phar- 
macopceias  by  the  name  of  persicaria  urensj  which,  in 
many  instances,  answers  very  efi^ually.  And,  in  con* 
junction  with  these,  camphor  or  ammonia  has  often  been 
found  beneficial  when  externally  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  liniment f.  Both  may  be  used  internally;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found,  as  Dr.  Peart  has  well  observed  |, 
one  of  the  best  stimulants  we  can  employ,  in  doses  of 
half  a  scruple  of  the  sub-carbonate  every  three  or  fimr 
hours.  Bark  and  wine,  should  also  be  taken  jointly  and 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  tiie  system  will  bear.  Even 
sleep  is  leas  necessary  than  both  these ;  nor  should  the 
patient  be  suffered  to  rest  for  a  period  of  three  honn  at 
a  time,  without  fresh  doses  of  botii,  though  we  wake 
him  for  tiie  purpose. .  Time»  indeed,  is  hereerery  thing: 
if  we  make  no  progress  ip  the  first  thirty-six  hours  wk 
may  tremble  for  the  event;  if  we  lose  groond  in  twea^* 
four  ho«ns  we  shall  have  to  hope  against  hope*  Womfft 
nnaocustomed  to  wine,  have  taken  it  sacocsBfolly  under 
this  disease  in  the  proportion  of  two  bottles  a-di^  fe 
more  than  a  finrtnight. 

Quinsy  of  the  pharynx  is,  properly  speakings  thit 
which  oonuneneea  in  diis  organ.    It  is  met  widi  but 


*  ColHii.  Med.  Commeiit  ii.  S7.  Stephen,  Med.  Conuneiit.  Edin.  ▼. 
f  Rumsey,  Land.  Med.  Jouni.  x«*-Medicui^  Beobechtimgeni  n.  606* 
I  Pracdcal  InfonuUion  on  the  Malignant  Sore  Hirottp  At. 
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rarely;  nor  is  it,  when  it  does  occur,  a  case  of  serious    G«m. vii. 
importance.     It  is  distinguished  by  the  florid  redness  of  y^^i^' 
the  inflammation,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fau-  wthmiib 
ces,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  fever,  which  is  a  cauma.  &|Sifc 
The  pain,  indeed,  extends  sometimes  behind  the  ster-  «ore,thTott. 
niim,  but  is  only  felt  in  swallowing.     The  breathing  is  HowdUUa- 
not  affected.     A  cure  is  easily  induced  by  swallowing  ?!"*  .  * 
slowly  nitrous  and  mucilaginous  medicines,  and  taking  prooets. 
oS^the  phlogotic  diathesis,  where  it  prevails,  by  bleeding 
and  brisk  purgatives. 

Quinsy  op  the  esophagus,  the  cynanche  oescpkagttis  ^^,^^^ 
of  Professor  Frank*,  is  deeper  seated  than  the  pre-  QiSSyof 
ceding,  though  the  inflammatory  bhish  often  extends  to  i^^f" 
the  fituces.    The  food  will  in  consequence  pass  for- 
word  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  but  no  further,  and  by 
irritating  the  inflamed  part  produces  a  painful  effort  to 
vomit,  which  continues  till  by  a  severe  struggle,  which 
occasionally  reaches  to  the  back-bone,  the  ingulphed 
morsel  is  dislodged  and  thrown  back  into  the  month. 


SPECIES  V. 


EMPRESMA  LARYNGITIS. 
Snttatnmation  of  tl^e  Harsttr* 

pain  about  the  labtnx;  epiglottis  swollen  and 
ekect;  breathing  shrill  and  suffocative;  great 

ANXIET7;    deglutition  IMPEDED  ;   FEVER  A  CAUMA. 

It  18  doubtful  whether  this  severe  and  dangerous  com-  Gnr.  vn. 
plaint  has  ever  been  described  till  of  late  years.    It  seems  y^^lS^' 
to  have  been  known  to  Dr.  Mead,  whose  general  ac-  ewdeMiib. 
count  coincides  with  a  disease  noticed  by  Hippocrates.  Pi^i^*^ 

•----__.«»._,««.«««.^..,,..«««.«_.,.«.«.«»«._^.._«^._..._..._...,._..,,^^  known  to 

Medlud 
*  Dc  Car«  Horn.  Moib.  Epit.  Tom.  n.  p,  104.  Sre.  Mumb.  179i2.        Hippocimtt» 
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DefcrtpUao. 


It  is  minutely  and  accurately  detailed  by  Or.  Hofne)  in 
his  Principia ;  and  is  the  subject  of  several  excellent 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  particularly  by  Dr.  Farre,  Sir  Gilbert  Bbne, 
Dr.  Roberts,  and  Dr.  E.  Percival.  It  is  particularly 
and  accurately  described  by  Professor  Frank*.  The 
disease,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  definition,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  many  of  its  8}rmptoms  to 
croup ;  is  highly  acute,  and  destroys  by  suffocation  in  a 
day  or  two,  unless  very  actively  opposed.  Frequen^y,^ 
indeed,  it  destroys  much  sooner.  Brassavoli  mentions 
a  case^  which  seems  to  have  been  of  this  kind,  that 
proved  fatal  in  ten  hours  f :  and  Schenck,  another^  in 
which  suffocation  and  instant  death  were  produced  by  a 
fit  of  vomiting,  the  spasmodic  action  having  extended  to 
the  stomach  or  its  auxiliary  muscles  |* 

It  is  produced  by  cold  or  the  usual  causes  of  qaiosfi 
but  has  been  often  excited  by  too  much  exertiqm  of  Ifae 
organ  in  singing,  or  public  speaking. 

The  disease  makes  its  approach  with  the  oqvinon 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  as  chilliness  sQcao^ded 
by  heat;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  indistinct ;..tbf^ 
breathing  laborious,  with  a  painful  sense  oC  constrifstiaq 
in  the  throat;  the  fituces  present  a  Modena  red.cqloQ4 
and  are  considerably  swollen  and  turgid,  the  swelling  ^lii^ 
tending  to  the  face  and  eyes,  the  latter  not  unfirequenll^ 
protruding,  as  in  cases  of  strangling ;  thopgjb  -oiTaawwir 
ally  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  larynx  mfki  M 
peculiar  appearance  is  to  be  traced  on  the  tonsils^  uvi^ 
or  velum  palati  § ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  the  tox^gi^e  fi^ 
red;  and  every  attempt  to  swallow  is  accompanied  wjth 
great  distress ;  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  even  those 
of  the  chest,  being  thrown  into  severe  spasms,  thread: 
ening  the  patient  with  instant  death  from  wiflfhcafioni 


*  Ut  fupriy  Tom.  ii.  p.  105. 

f  Coimneot.  ad  Hippocr.  de  Rat.  Viet.  Aeut  Lib.  it. 

i  Obs.  S9  ex  Tif  ncaTeUie^  Lib.  it. 

S  See  Mr,  Coekburn't  CaK,  Bdln.  to4  MeO.  Swf .  Jeum.  Apr,  ISMl 
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fthd'  making  liiin  call  out  for  air  and  an  opening  of  the   Grk.  Ylt. 

wmaoWS.     ^         ^  Emprcsma 

It  is  distinguished  from  croup  by  the  existence  of  a  Laryngitis. 
perpetual  and  voluntary  hawking,  rather  than  a  forcible  uonTfThe 
and  involuntary  cough,  as  though  to  clear  the  passage  by  la^Qx. 
ex]iectoration.    It  is  also  distinguished  from  it  by  the  HowdistUi. 
nature  of  the  expuidon  which  is  a  viscid  mucus,  rather  SoapT*^**" 
than  a  coagiilable  and  membrane-like  exudation.     The 
two  diseases  differ,  moreover,  in  their  proximate  causes 
as  considerably  as  in  tiieir  symptoms.     Laryngitis  con- 
sists in  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  larynx,  extending  backward  to  the  membrane  cotn- 
moB  to  itsislf,  and  the  esophagus,  between  which  pus  is 
often  found  lodged :  while  croup  or  bronchlemmitis  is 
hptetdiarinBttiDmation  of  the  trachea^  extending  through 
the  bronchial  vessels,  and  exciting  on  their  interna!  sur- 
fiteedie  iseeretion  just  noticed  of  a  concrete  filmy  mate- 
iM  whkfa  threatens  suffocation  by  filling  up  the  opening 
of  the  rima  glottidi& 

'  Itl'tfae  treatment  of  diis  distressing  malady,  our  object 
shotiid  be  to  take  off  the  inflammation  by  die  most  active 
in^ns.'  For  this  purpose  eighteen  ounces  of  blood  should 
Kfrfnstantly  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  eight  or  ten  from 
^'Ibirdftt  by  leeches;  and  the  bowels  should  be  tho- 
r^fi^ly  purged  by  calomel  and  jalap,  or  some  other 
iiettVe-^thartic.  In  connexion  with  this  process  many 
v^f^^ists  advise  the  application  of  blisters,  and  the  use  of 
r^xam  inhalations.  But,  in  preference  to  both,  I  would 
TbeouhnenA  gargles  of  ice-water  acidulated,  and  epithems 
of  pomid^  iee  applied  externally.  Professor  Frank  re- 
eilMtnendS)  as  in  bronchlemmitis,  a  free  nse  of  calomel, 
in  the  propcH^on  of  five  grains  at  a  dose  to  infants  of 
two*  years  old,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  three  grains 
every  dir^  hours,  tifl  fifteen  grains  have  been  taken. 
If  thi^.plan  do.  not  at  once  succeed^  no  time  is  to  be 
lost,  and  bronchotomy  must  be  had  recourse  to.  But 
whether  the  opeping  $hould  be  made  in  the  laryn?:,  or 
below  it,  must  be  lefl  to  the  judgement  of  the  aui^reon  to 
determine. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  this  disease  seems  to  com-  ^'n«^'»«s 

'  '  commences 

£  E  2  mildly  and 
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***''^'  mence  with  comparatively  little  yblence;  and  ta.nin 
Em^esma  easily  into  a  chronic  form :  a  case  of  which  kind  isi  d^ 
i^ngitia,  scribed  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  Edinbuif;h  Medical  wd 
tion  of  the  Physical  JoumaL  The  child,  a  female,  was  tea  yeaiv 
^n^^  old  when  she  was  attacked.  The  symptoms  for  the  fix^t 
^roiO^  *  three  or  four  /lays  were  even  so  trifling  that  noattei^tipn 
fomu  would  have  been  paid  to  the  complaint  but  for  the  croak- 

lUustnted.  Jng  noise  made  in  breathing,  and  paiticularly  during 
sleep,  and  which  had  a  considerable  resemblance  to  croup. 
The  disease  advanced  gradually  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly, except  by  occasional  exacerbations,  with  a  pulse 
from  eighty  to  ninety  in  a  minute,  till  the  twenty-eighth 
day,  on  the  noon  of  which  the  patient  ate  with  an  ap- 
petite, and  with  tolerable  ease.  At  diis  period'a'nigfat 
exacerbation  carried  her  off  suddenly;  and  on  examina- 
tion, the  larynx  was  found  internally  covered  and  neariy 
filled  with  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed a  membranous  form ;  and  hence  approadii]bg''tb 
the  nature  of  the  exudation  in  croup. 
Angina  la-  Tbis  Constitutes  the  ancrina  larunsea  cedentatosa  ctVL. 
matota  of  G.  L.  Bayle,  minutely  described  by  him  in  a  late  fofei^ 
^y^'.  journal.  The  expuition  he  represents  as  glairy  ra^l^ 
than  membranous.  In  the  course  of  the  chronic  inr 
flammation  by  which  the  disease  is  marked,  and  whi<f^ 
produces  the  effusion,  a  few  tubercles  or  car  uncles, \are 
formed  that  render  inspiration  suffocative,  yet  interf^ 
but  little  with  expiration.  A  cough,  as  may  be  expect^ 
is  sometunes  a  concomitant.  T 

GcMnl  This  form  of  inflammation  has  generally  been  fpund 

to  take  place  in  debilitated  habits,  or  after  an  exhaustjing 
fever  or  some  other  complaint  If  the  patient  recover,  it  i^ 
usually  in  about  three  weeks :  for  the  most  part,  howfivc;!:^ 
no  remedial  plan  succeeded  at  La  Charit^,  and  the  d^ 
ease  terminated  fatally  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
Tracheotomy  was  often  tried,  but  rarely  with  success. 
On  dissection,  some  degree  of  ulceration,  or  purulent 
discharge  was  commonly  traced*.    It  ought  to  be  ob- 


narch. 


*  Memoire  lur  r(£dene  de  la  Glottc^  oa  Angine  Lii>tig€e   CEdanatcusr. 
Noureau  Journal  de  la  Medicine.  Janv.  18 19. 
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ie^v^  Aat  Dr.  M.  Hall  and  Mr.  Listen  have  since  sue-  ^''•^'• 

tsteded  with  tracheotomy  in  several  instances  in  our  own  Eropr^ma 

V^wmfry  ♦.     If  the  inflammatory  action  commence  below  Laiyngids. 

the  larynx,  it  is  called  tracheitis  by  Professor  Frank  f ;  tiondf  the 

yet  die  pain  and  struggle  are  here  considerably  less  than  i*»ynx- 

ill  proper  laryngitis,  though  they  sometimes  stimulate  Tradiotitsf 
the  signs  of  stemalgia,  or  angina  pectoris.  ran  .  ^ 


SPECIES  VI. 
EMPRESMA  BRONCHLEMMITIS. 

BREATHING    PERMANENTLY    LABORIOUS    AND    SUFFOCA- 
TIVE ;  SHORT,  DRY  COUGH  ;  EXPECTORATION  CONCRETE 
. ,  AND  MEMBRANOUS  ;   FEVER  A  CAUMA. 

« 

'fe  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  as  also  in  that    <'«''•  ^|* 
of  his  volume  on  Nosology,  the  author  was  induced  to      "^* 
follow  M.  Swediaur,  Dr.  Young,  and  various  other  au- 
thorities, in  denominating  this  disease  bronchitis  ;  but  xhe  brooch- 
as 'the  same  term  is  used  in  a  very  different  sense  by  vari-  *»  oi  vari- 
ous other  writers,  importing  inflammation  of  the  bronchiae  ^d  rfthe"* 
generally,  though  a  sense  hardly  called  for,  as  except  in  ^rst  edition 
the  present  instance,  such  affection  is  usually  a  symptom  ^t  wwAu 
bf  catarrh  or  some  form  of  pneumonitis,  he  has  been  in-  -  > 

induced  to  change  the  name  of  bronchitis  for  that  of  Name  why 
^ttONCHLEMMiTis ;  which,  as  importing  membranous  or  "* 
iteMBRANE-LiKE  inflammation  of  the  broncbiae,  from 
Xf/xfux  *^  a  sheath  or  membrane'^  as  in  neurilemma,  a 
sheath  or  membrane  of  the  nerves,  is  expressly  descrip- 
tive of  that  concrete  or  tubular  effusion  which  peculiarly 
characterises  the  complaint 


*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joorn.  No.  Lxxirii«  p.  568* 
^  f  J)c  Cor.  Mom*  BdLotU  Ton.  u.  p.*  107. 
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^Hitherto  er- 
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Import  <^ 
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and  on  tlie 
present  oc- 
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a  Acuta* 
Acute  croup. 


fi  Chronica. 
Chronic  croup. 
Bronchial  polypus. 


«£.Bronch- 
Icmnids 
«Nitab 

^onmonor 
acute  «isi>up. 


The  writers  on  croitp  l^ve  given  but  one  form  of  it, 
^cept  what  has  been  errqpeously  called  spasmodic 
croup^  a  disease  of  a  different  kind,  which  has  alreac^ 
been  described  under  the  name  of  ^laryngismus  stjli- 
.oxjxus.  Properly  speaking,  however,  there  are  two  forca^» 
an  acute  and  chronic,  under  which  the  present  species 
shows  itself,  and  which  may  thus  be  distiQgttUhe4  a^  va- 
rieties : 

Sense  of  sufibcation  keen,  niHl 
constrictive ;     chiefly    seated 
in  the  larynx ;  respiration  so- 
norous; voice  harsh;   con^i 
ringing;    great    restlessness; 
terminating  in  a  few  days. 
Sense  of  suffix;atiDn  obtu^  aqd 
heavy ;  chiefly  seated   in   ttie 
chest;  cough  severe,  bMtiif- 
termitting;  extending  tq  j^o^e 
weeks  or  months.        ,     >  -  t.^ 
The  disease,    in  both  varieties,   usually  comijafim^ 
with  the  common  symptoms  of  a  cough  or  jo^^li^rbil  but 
essentially  consists  in  a  peculiar  inflammaijop  d^^pisiri^s 
through  different  parts  or  even  the  whple  vw^ffp  iifi-A^e 
windpipe,  from  the  larynx  to  tb^  minMte$t  ii^mifipiti)]|is 
of  the  bronchifls.    In  this  ext^sive  sensei  tb^  t^l^iWfis 
called  brvnchm  by  the  ancients;  and  X  have  bemif^ftise- 
ferred  the  term  brcnchlemmUU  to  that  oi  ifwhUmm^ilAP^ 
membranous  inflammation  of  the  trachea^iS^  tuql^  #rt€#ini 
would  imply  a  limitation  of  the  inflamm^tQry  MtioH:^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  bronchus  alque^  to  w)ii^  ;itfi%>i|ot 
confined  in  either  of  the  forms  be£3re  i\s.  . 

The  FIRST  VARIETY,  importing  the  common  or  aoute 
CROUP,  the  sufibcatio  stridula  of  Dr.  Homp,  wh^  has 
tlie  merit  of  having  earliest  called  the  att^tiqn  ckf  me- 
dical practitioners  to  it  as  a  distinct  disease,  tbqagh  it 
exCends  thus  widely,  usually  commences,  in  the  Wg^r 
parts  of  the  tube ;  during  which  a  peculiar  eflusion  is  se- 
creted, that  readily  assumes  a  membraiious  fprm,.  and 
lines,  not  only  the  trachea  above  its  divarication,  but 
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-tisb iC$  minatest  txrandies,  though  the  larger' ptfrtBof  the    Okk.  vii. 
tnbe  are  first  nffected.    When  dtetDically  examined  the  ^.E^Bi^mh- 
d^bretion  appears  to  consist  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  i6mmiti» 
gfnteii,  or  coagalable  lymph  of  the  blood,  diluted  with  Comnon  t»r 
its  serosily,  and  copiously  combined  with  that  peculiar  uute  croup. 
snbstance  of  the  blood,  detected  by  the  labours  of  mo-  PecuKar 
dem  chemistry,  which,  from  its  essential  tendency  to  ukesecre- 
concrete  into  a  fibrous,  and  even  a  membranous  teicture,  ^^' 
;has  received  the  name  of  fibrin.  fh^mcJSf. 

By  what  means  the  mucous  secements  throw  forth 
this'  peenliar  efiusion  on  this  peculiar  occasion  we  know 
not    It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  seci-eted  on  no 
oAier  occasion,  and  by  no  other  organ ;  but  this  is  un- 
questionably a  mistake.    There  are  few  practitioners,  ^^^^ 
|)erhaps,  of  accurate  observation,  who  have  not  found 'it  other  paru 
'disdiarged  at  times  firom  the  intestinal  canal ;  of  which  I  ^^  '^ 
)teVe  already  given  examples  under  diarrhcea  tiAularis; 
^in  "Wbich^  as  in  croup,  there  is  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  morbid  organ,  and  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 

*  I       /"  ^  and  in  the 

.'  J'  ^  In'  i-ealfty  the  efiiision,  dbtinct  nrom  the  inflammation  formation  of 
'^thait  g}te^  rise  to  it,  is  not  essentially  difierent  in  its  ^^^^ 
'i^ihciples  from  what  occurs  in  genuine  polypus^  or  that 
<4>^lhe'noscril8)  aind  those  polypous  concretions  ifrhach  are  ^^ 
'^icffUd  t6  be  fiKind  in  other  cavities:  and  hence  Dr.  Mi-  croup ha« 
'  <0t|aeUB  and  some  other  writers  have  iriven  to  the  disease  ^  "*^ 

^  ^nywi  poly- 

'the  name  of  angina /M)^po5a  *:  a  term,  however,  inoonve-  posa, 

iftttint,  imd  indeed,  inaccurate,  since  angina,  as  commonly  butineor- 

hittdeMood,  imports  inflammatiom  of  the  duces  aocom-  ^^^^' 

''  pani^  ^idi  diflicnhy  of  swallowing,  neither  of  which  are 
necessary  or  even  accidental  symptoms  of  broncMem* 

'  kxfitis.* 

"  This  disease  appears  in  the  present  day  to  exist  in  kn^^ni 

most  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  American  States  is  J?^"*?^*^ 

eeiOiodhwes,  supposed  by  my  distinguished  friend  Dr.  pre^[; 

Hosack  to  be  a  conruption  of  the  term  heitweSf  and  pro-  ^^V*^^"*^ 

' ■  '  noticed  till 

*  De  Angin&  PolyposL  Auctore  Christ.  Fred.  Michaelis.  ISmo.  Argentor.  j,^  century 
177». 
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^-  ^J^  bBUj  Boiiiftined  fifom  the  heaving  or  vi«dent  efforts  of  the 
«£.^otocbp  Huitcles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  which  take  place  in 
lemviiis       breathiniT  durinir  its  course.  It  is  benoe  extremely  imnH 

acuta. 

Qcmmm  or  ^^  ^^  ^U  within  the  last  century  it  should  either  not  have 

aMitacnmp.  had  any  existence  or  not  have  been  definitely  noticed  or 

described  by  medical  writers :  for  Dr*  Cullen  appears  to 

be  perfectly  correct  in  referring  to  Dr.  Home  ar  the  first 

person  who  has  ^ven  any  distinct  account  of  it^*' 

Its  attack  on       It  is  also  not  a  litde  singular  that  children  should^bo 

chUdrennot  ^^fly  sul^ect  to  its  attack,  at  whose  age  fibrin  is  not  pe^ 

countadfor.   culiarly  abundant,  and  whose  blood  coitfains  compara* 

tively  but  a  small  proportion  of  azote,  which  in  fibrin  is 

to  largb  a  constituent.  These  are  among  the  many  en* 

riosities  which  the  prying  eye  of  physiology  has  yet  to 

follow  up :  and  much  has  it  to  accomplish  before  it  wiU, 

be  able  to  explain  them. 

Raniy  at-         Dr.  CuUen  asserts  that  acute  croup  seldom,  attacks 

after  twdye   H^^^^  till  after  they  have  been  weaned;  and  thai  there 

^canof  ag«,  y^  jao  instance  of  its  occurring  in  children  above  twekck 

years  of  age»    As  a  general  rule  this  remark  holds,  bnti 

the  disorder  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  infants  at  the 

breast,  of  which  I  had  one  example  not  long-  ago<r 

and  it  has  been  found  occasionally  m  peraeas'.caM 

siderably  above  twelve  years  of  age.    Those  who  ^av» 

once  bad  it  are  more  susceptible  of  it  than  beferei;  thoogli. 

the  susceptibility  gradually  wears  off  as  they  grow  older; 

It  is  found  equally  in  midland  regions  and. on  the  coasti" 

but  perhaps  more  frequently  in  low,  marshy  grounds^ 

than  in  drier  uplands.  There  is  no  uoequivoeal  iostiaioa: 

of  its  beiog  contagious,  thou^  it  seems  to  have  been  4i^ 

casionally  epidemic  n   :. 

p««rijptioB.    ,  It  commences  usually  with  a  slight  cough,  boafs^eai^ 

and  sneeaing,  as  though  the  patient  had  cAughc  cold  and> 

was  about  to  svH&r  from  a  catarrh.    And  to  these  ia* 

day  or  two,  succeed  a^peculiar  shrillness  and  singing  cf 

the  voice,  as  if  the  sound  were  sent  thron^j^  a  bjrazen 

Xube.    *'  At  the  same  time",  says  Dr.  Cullen,  who  hm 


•  Dc  Suffocstiona  StridtiUL 
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well  descffibed  the  progress  of  the  disease^  '^  there  is  a    ^>'«  ^i<« 
sense  of  pftin  about  the  larynx,  some  difficulty  of  respi-  «EJ3rwidi. 
ratioiB)  with  a  whizaung  sound  in  insfMration,  as  if  the  pas^  lenunhis 
sage  of  the  air  were  straitened.    The  cough  which  at*-  omnoaor 
tends  it  is  sometimes  dry ;  and  if  any  thing  be  spU  op^  '^^  aovip* 
it  is  a  matter  of  a  purulent  appearance,  and  sometimes 
fflms  resembliag  portions  of  a  membrane.     Together 
with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  frequency  of  pulse,  a 
resdessness,  and  an  uneasy  sense  of  heat     When  the 
internal  &uces  are  viewed  they  are  sometimes  without 
any  appearance  of  inflammation;  but  frequendy  a  red- 
ness, and  even  swelling  appear :  and  sometimes  in  the 
fences  there  is  an  appearance  of  matter  like  that  rejected 
fagr  coughing.     With  the  symptoms  now  described,  and 
particularly  with  great  difBculty  of  breathing,  and  « 
sense  of  strangling  in  the  fauces,  the  padent  is  sometimes 
suddenly  cut  off."  *    To  which  I  may  add  that  the  coun- 
tenance exhibits  great  distress ;  the  head  and  &ce  are 
cohered  with  perspiration  from  the  violence  of  the  strug- 
gle; the  lips  and  cheeks  are  alternately  pale  and  livid. 
.  Titt  essence  of  cnxip  consists  in  the  secretion  of  this  j^,^r  J^* 
vis^  iM^d.  concrete  lining,  which  is  perpetually  endan-  thediseaie: 
gcarisg^suffocaticm.    Dr.  CuUen  does  not  dwell  suffici- 
enlly  upon  this  syn^om;    but  ascribes  the  danger 
pi^iKjpally  to  spasmodic  action,  and  represents  the  ao- 
compangring  fever,  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  is  also  a 
i^Nuicaodio  action,  to  be  very  considerable;  but  spasm  whether 
was  with  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  favourite  doe-   '**"  "^"""^ 
tvine,  -and  his  judgement  was  often  warped  by  it.    Dr. 
Marnus  of  Bamberg  in  Bavaria,  who  regards  all  fevers 
as  inflammation  of  some  organ  or  other,  and  a»  entirely  ^^^?^ 
seated  in  the  arterial  system,  regards  croup  also  as  a 
local  inflasamation  alone,  utterly  independent  of  spasm, 
which  neither  exists  here,  nor  in  fevers  of  any  kindc  and 
attribntes  the  danger  to  this  symptom  scdely :  which  is 
the  voare  6:iLtraordinary  as  he  v^arded  croup  to  be  a 
duease  identic  with  hooping-cough,  in  which  the  spasm 
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or  coti¥u1sion  m  the  most  proiOYnent  liymptonn.  That 
there  is  some  degree  of  spasmodic  ai^tion,  however,  as 
well  as  of  fever,  is  unquestionable,  though  neither  are 
very  considerable ;  and  the  locality  of  the  disease  as 
weU  as  the  peculiar  diaracter  of  the  infiamnlation,  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  it  from  catanh,  in  which  there  is  also 
some  infiammation  of  the  mucous  merabratie  of  the 
trachea,  though  of  a  common  kind,  and  rarely  Ihttited 
to  this  organ.  In  children,  however,  it  frequently  tttkAs 
dose  upon  catarrh,  measles,  hooping'-cough,  and  ^y 
other  disease  that  has  debilitated  the  powers  of  the  liitigi : 
for  as  Dr.  Michaelis  observes,  whatever  tends  to  weakcfn 
or  produce  any  degree  of  irritation  in  the  lungs  so  as*  to 
occasion  a  preternatural  secretion  into  that  organ,  may 
be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  crou)>.  Pro- 
fessor Dupuy  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  gttfes 
an  instance  of  its  having  been  communicated  in  a  village, 
in  which  it  was  epidemic,  to  a  dog,  brought  tmder  Us 
care  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  dog  was  sttflfel^g 
from  hydrophobia.  During  the  progress  of  the  dlsea^ 
he  had  the  shrill,  ringing  voice  of  childretK  laboofihg 
under  it ;  and  speedily  died  of  suffix^ation.  Oil  opetftog 
the  body,  a  false  membrane  was  found  in  the  larytti^'^of 
a  reddish  colour,  which  extended  to  the  brondrise;  ittfd 
the  lungs  were  filled  with  an  abundant  serous  eifiRisien^. 

The  cure  demands  a  prompt  and  active  attentibfi ;  ktid 
most  depend  not  so  much  upon  searching  into  and  ^eolr- 
recting  the  remote  cause,  or  even  counteracting  'the 
spasm,  as  in  counteracting  and  removing  the  tnethbt^- 
nous  secretion,  which  is  every  moment  in  danger  6fpK>- 
ducing  suffocation ;  and  espedally  in  children j  in  #hom 
the  natural  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  much  smaller  in  pro- 
portion than  in  adolescents ;  and  occasionally  not  more 
than  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

There  is  in  the  patient  a  perpetual  efibrt  to  remcTVe 
this  solid  secretion  by  coughing;  but  the  cough  is  for 
the  most  part  dry  and  inefifectual,  and  nothing  more  than 
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;9  Httle  flaky  mucus  is  excreted.   Very  copious  bleeding*    0<k.  VU. 

M  thfe  coromenoeinent  of  tbe  attack,  by  breaking  down  .^Broncb- 
^bruptly  the  inflaqimatory  action,  has  sometioies  carried  lemrnids 
off  tbe  disease  at  once.  This  M.  Fieliz  recommends  finom  cJJ^q„  ^^ 
the  jugular  veins  t,  and  M.  Ghisi  by  topical  scarified-  acute  crou]^ 
tions :  but  leeches  will  usually  be  found  to  answer  best  in 
infaiury.  *  Emetics  have  afterwards  been  tried)  but  with  £™«ticf 

•doubtful  success:  sinapisms :(  and  blisters  $  with  as  little.  nrapUmg 
The  < inhalation  of  warm  vapour,  recommended  by  Dr.  >nd  blisters. 

^Ilome,  can  rarely  be  practised  from  the  extreme  rest*  ^«po"r  o^ 
kssness  of  tlie  liule  patient ;  and  the  remedy  principally 

.  xelied  upon  in  the  present  day,  and  which  certainly  seems    « 

f  in  many  instances  to  have  operated  like  a  charm,  is  large  OOomeL 
^afid  repeated  doses  of  calomel ;  of  this,  not  less  then  five 

.  pp  six  grains  are  commonly  given  to  very  young  children, 
and.  continued  every  two  or  three  hours  till  there  is  a 
dis^^i^e  of  a  green  bilious  matter,  which  seems  to  be 

.jtjbe.  criterion  of  its  having  taken  effect,  and  not  only  ex- 

,.(;fBtes4i  salutary  revulsion  or  counter-action,  but  breaks 

'^do^ra  the  thicker  part  of  the  blood,  from  which  the  mem- 

,i)f^i^QW  secretion  is  principally  furnished.    Relaxant%as  R^iuEAnts. 
.^^timQi^y  tnd  ipecacuan,  should  be  employed  during  the 

i,fict^^  tb§  calomel :  and  as  soon  as  this  has  answered, 

I  i^ativea,  as  opium  or  hyoscyamus  may  be  united  with  Narcotics. 
4^«. relaxants:  but  above  all  the  hydro-cyanic  acid,  as  Pmssicacid. 

I, already  recommended  in  hooping-cough,  and  to  the  same 
^}LtWt     If  this  plan  should  not  succeed^  Dr.  Micha^s  Tradiaoto- 

.^recommends  tracheotomy,  and  has  so  little  af^rehension    ^* 
Qf,  it^  being  attended  with  danger,  that  he  advises  it  to  be 
,  h^  recourse  to  soon  after  the  attack,  as  affording  a  con- 
,,Yeiuent  opportunity  of  bringing  away  the  preteiiiatnral 
fineiobrane  which  serves  as  a  lining  to  the  tracheal).  But 

.this  advice  is  given  with  more  courage  than  judgment. 
Whenever  performed  it  should  be  after  every  other 

xemedy  has  fiuled,  an^  not  before  any  other  has  been 

>  I         ■        II  ■  I   ■— ^—  I  111 
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ftK.  VII.  attempted*  As  the  exudation  extends  through  the  ranii- 
»%.Brbnc)i-  ^ciitions  of  the  trachea,  and  probably  through  the  lungs, 
lemmiris       tb^e  is  but  little  hope  after  all  of  any  benefit  from  such 

acuta.  ^'       at  ■ 

eommotior   an  operaUon*. 

atfutc  croup.  Dr.  Harden  of  Sl  Petersburg  has  of  late,  after  every 
Cold  afiU-  other  remedy  had  failed,  ventured  upon  cold  afAision. 
•ion.  He  first  tried  it  in  a  fit  of  despur  upon  a  child  of'  his 

own,  eighteen  months  old.  The  child  was  placed  m  a 
bathing-tub  with  its  belly  upon  a  cushion  of  bay ;  and 'a 
pail  of  water  of  12^  Reaumur,  was  then  poured  quic^kly 
from  the  head  along  tbe  spine*  The  symptoms,  after  the 
first  affusion,  soon  diminished ;  the  operation  was  repeated 
at  intervals,  ten  times,  and  the  child  recovered.  He  has 
since  employed  it  with  like  success  in  die  first  stage  of 
tbe  disease ;  and  Dr.  Miller,  another  physidan  of  St 
Peter^ur^,  is  said  to  have  been  still  more  lately  as 
fiutunate  as  himselff .  The  plan  is  certainly  wortSiy  of 
trial  in  our  own  country.  '    ^ 

Di^nguirfi-  Under  the  genus  laryngismus  belonging  to  the  ie- 
ryngismus.  coad  Order  of  the  preceding  class,  I  have  observed  th^t 
tbe  spasmodic  affection  there  described,  from  its  ihduan^ 
a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  possessing  various  oth6r  ^rtn- 
ptoms  resembling  those  of  croup,  has  often  been  tii^ 
taken  for  this  last  complaint,  and  been  denonfilhal^ 
spasmodic  croup ;  though  without  the  pathognomic  sfgti 
cf  a  membrane->like  exudation,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  any  inflammation  whatever.  It  attacks  childrbi 
suddenly,  most  frequently  in  the  night,  and  fe  a^  to 
return  in  paroxysms,  with  short  intervals  of  ease:  4htlst 
the  real  acute  croup  has  no  intervals,  but  cotttinues  its 
alarming  course  till  it  destroys  the  patient  or  yiddi  to 
the  means  made  use  of.  During  tbe  action  of  the  ^pasiift 
in  die  fiurmer  case^  however,  there  is  a  eoncddembye 
honrseiicss  and  shrillness  in  the  voiee,  and,  from  tHe 
struggle^  8  profase  perspiration  about  the  head  and  £tce. 


•  M.  Boyer,  TrMtl  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  &c.  Tom,  vu.  Paris,  1 88 1. 
t  Bxlract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Von  dem  Busch  ot  Bremen,  to  Dr*  Ebede 
of  PkUadeipbia.  Jan. «,  1 8SS. 
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Viplent  as  tliese  symptoms  are,  they  commonly  yield  to   ©*»•  ^*' 
a  brisk  antimonial  emetic:  after  the  operation  of  which  ^^.Broofb- 
tbe  patient  commonly  falls  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awakes  lemnitM 
with  litde  remains  of  the  complaint.  Common  ot 

Yet  it  never  should  be  forgotten  that  croup  is  a  disease  acute  crou^. 
of  a  mixt  character,  spasmodic  as  well  as  inflammatory; 
and  that  hence  in  proportion  as  we  entrench  upon  the 
strength  of  the  system,  we  increase  the  tendency  to 
spasmodic  action,  and  the  disposition  to  render  this  ae^ 
tion  general.    I  was  lately  consulted  in  the  case  of  ae 
in&nt  most  judiciously  treated  both  in  regard  to  the  ab^ 
iit^AC^ion  of  blood  and  the  use  of  calomel,  which  seemed 
in  every  respect  to  answer ;  insomuch  that  on  the  en«- 
Auing  morning  the  breathing  was  easy,*  the  cough  quiet, 
tb<e  skin  soft  and  moist,  the  night  had  been  passed  com^ 
fprtnl^ly,  he  had  several  times  sucked  his  full,  and  was 
declfured  to  be  making  a  rapid  progress  to  recovery.  Bat 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  attacked  with  a 
s(ro|)g  convulsion-fit,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
^egree  of  stupor:  the  fit  became  hemiplegic,  the  stu- 
por ;;i^yer  whpUy  left  him,  and  he  died  on  the  day  after. 
To  such  cases  I  would  so  far  follow  the  B  ussian  practice 
a^  tP,adYis^  the  child  to  be  laid  on  a  blanket  on  his  chest 
^pd  tp  be  well  sponged  with  cold  water  over  the  head 
and  down  the  spine ;  and  the  operation  to  be  repeated 
f^requeiitly.    I  did  advise  it  in  the  instance  now  advert- 
^.tp;  but  it  was  feared,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
,cpnsi:|lt^,  with  me,  that,  if  the  plan  should  not  succeed, 
ive,^ould  be  exposed  to  much  popular  opprobrium^  and 
the  filing  of  timidity  pi^evailed. 

,  .  XhP  SEGONn  or  CHRONIC  VARIETY  OF  BBONCHLBBiMITIS,  ^  E-Brondi- 

l^ave  intnoduced  chiefly  on  the  high  andiority  of  Dr..  chronica. 
Warren,  who  calls  it,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  broa*-  Chronic 
i;bial  polypus ;  a  term  which,  as  it  often  has  done^  may  s^hU 
lea4  to  mifitakes;  and  which,  in  its  application  to  any  poiypui^ 
other  part  of  the  body,  does  not  import  the  febrile  action 
which  exists  as  a  characteristic  of  this  disease.    A  con-  How&rno- 
crete  parenchymatous  material,  obstructing  the  bronchi*  u^  ttmetT' 
al  vessels,  coughed  up  in  smaller  or  larger  masses,  some- 
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tiiiiesr  eieuftily  a»d  without  any  attaclntrent  to  tlie  sides  tif 
tbe  bronobial  tubes^  and  sometimes  so  extensively  ttsa^ 
culated  by  radicles  or  radiating  vessels  as  to  prOdu<5e  a' 
fatal  hemorrhage  on  their  being  thrown  up^i^itn  Violence, 
has  been  noticed  from  a  very  early  period  in  Ae  history 
of  medicbe  to  the  present  day.    Bartboline,  Tulpiu$^ 
Ruysch,  Oretz,  and  Morgagni,  have  all  been  appealed* 
to  as  giving  examples  of  this  affection ;  and  k  is  very 
possible  that  even  Hippocrates  may  alhide  to  som^bing' 
of  the  kind  in  the  case  of  Phericydes  who,  he  tells  m^^ 
was  accustomed  to  bring  up  from  his  lungs  in  a  fit  of 
coughing,  ya>,socT»ha  ^^  white  milky  concretions'' ;  and' 
at  length  before  be  died  olov  sk  /jwing  fiufcvtra^  iiAf£9^mK^dt, 
>i8VH£  f?Jyfiari   'jfeptexof^^va,    ^^firm  mucus  Iike-exeiii^ 
cences,  surrounded  with  white  phlegm''  *.   But  the  com«> 
plaint  does  not  seem  to  have  been  distinctly  described, 
till  Dr.  Warren's  history  of  it  in  the  Transactiohs  of 
the  Collie  f«     The  case  by  which  he  chiefly  iHtistrateis 
it;  and  which  is  here  chiefly  alluded  to^  is  that  of' a' 
young  lady  eight  years  of  age,  of  a  strumous  habit^  who 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  difficulty  of  breathings  at«^ 
tended  with  a  short,  dry,  and  almost  incessant  cough ; 
bat  without  any  pain  in  the  side  or  chest    The  s;^- 
ptoms  diminished  in  the  ensuing  night,  and'tfie'cdiif-^' 
plaint  appears  to  have  been  productive  of  little  ineohVe^ 
nience  for  six  weeks ;  when  it  returned  with  additional' 
severity,  with  costive  bowels,  a  white  but  moist  tongti^^ 
and  a  pulse  too  quick  to  be  counted.     IMeedfng,  pfnrg^' 
tives,  and  the  oxymel  of  squills  relieved  her,  but  the 
breathing  was  still  laborious;  she  bad  waiting  ni^ht^ 
sweats,  and  the  pulse  beat  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundreil 
and  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
days,  at  the  clos^  of  which  period,  she  woke  suddenly 
in  the  night  and  was  almost  choked  in  bringing  up,  by 
coughing,  what  Dr.  Warren  calls  <^a  large  poljrpons^eon^ 
cretion".    It  came  up  without  either  blebd  or  moeos, 
and  instantly  gave  her  great  relief.    For  two  mon&a  tf- 
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terwiffds  she  seldom  passed  three  days  without  coaling  <)«»  Vll. 
up  Kiasses  of  the  same  kind,  but  none  so  large ;  she  wa&  j3£.Brotich. 
tplerably  easy  when  sitting  still  or  in  motion  in  the  open  lemmjtiB 
air;  and  though  her  pulse  never  beat  less  than  a  bun*-  chnwie* 
dred  and  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute,  she  had  a  good  croup:  or 
appetite,  gained  some  degree  of  strength  and  flesh,  and  po^^^ 
entirely  lost  her  night-sweats*    She  was  now  suddenly 
attached  at  night  with  another  paroxysm  of  distressful 
br^eathing,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  in  the  m(HH^ 
ing  Arew  up  a  larger  membranous  concreti(m  than  at 
any  time  antecedently,  and  in  the  course  of  the  four  ew- 
sui4g  days,  a  quantity  quite  as  large  as  in  the  six  pre- 
cedii^  weeks.     From  this  time  the  oppression  on  the 
lungs  returned  irregularly  after  intervals  of  five,  eight, 
texXf  or  twenty  days,  always  followed  and  always  relieved 
by  an  expuition  of  the  same  concrete  material;  till  at 
the  close  of  a  twelvemonth  from  the  first  attack,  the  pa« 
tie^  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  right  heel,  an  abscess 
formed  there,  and  the'os  calcis  was  found  carious.  From 
this  time  the  bronchial  affecdon  ceased,  the  breathing 
was  perfectly  free,  and  no  more  concretion  was  at  any 
tin^  thrown  up. 

pr.  Warren  conceived  this  concrete  substance  to  have  Concrete 
been  an  mspissated  matter  secreted  by  the  mucous  glands ,  '"^^^ 
of  the  bronchial  vessels.  But  the  existence  of  fibrin,  as  a  rated,  how 
constituent  p^rt  of  the  bloody  was  unknown  at  the  period  ^"£^. 
in  which  he  wrote ;  and  his  plates  and  description  <^  the 
membranous  matter  expectorated,  show  evidently  that, 
like  that  discharged  in  croup,  and  c^n  from  the  inte&-  bntincor- 
tinal  canal,  it  was  composed  of  this  formative  element  ^^^^y* 
iiitennixe4  with  gluten,  secreted  in  layers,  and  affecting 
a  tubular  structure.    ^^  Some  of  these  polypi  ",  says  he, 
<<4Jse.af  amuch  firmer  texture  than  others,  and  bear 
shaking  in  water  without  breaking  po  pieces.   Others  are 
so  tender  that  a  very  gentle  motion  in  water  breaks  off 
a  great  many  of  their  smaller  branches*    They  are  solid, 
composed  of  laminse,  which  are  easily  s^arated  from 
each  other,,  and  are  manifestly  of  a  texture  less  and  less 
firm  qs  you  approach  the  centre  or  axis>  which  consists 
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of  a  white  pappy  mucus  as  diick  as  cream.  I  observed 
one,  about  the  size  of  a  quil],  which  was  tubular.  It 
seemed  to  consist  of  a  few  lamellae  only*'' 

In  connexion  with  the  plan  of  treatment  already  pointed 
out,  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  benefit  might,  in  this 
chronic  form  of  bronchlemmitis,  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  mercury  and  fox-glove.  And  as  a  natural  cure  was  ob- 
tained by  a  metastasis,  or  a  morbid  action  excited  in  a 
remole  organ,  we  have  a  strong  invitation  to  follow  in  a 
like  path ;  and  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  like  benefit 
cial  result  by  the  use  of  setons  or  caustics. 


SPECIES  VII. 


EMPRESMA  PNEUMONITIS. 
Unripneittnons* 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TH£  LUNGS;  OBTUSE  PAIN  IN  THE 
CHEST ;  CONSTANT  DIFFICULTY  OF  RESPIRATION,  AL- 
LEVIATED BY  AN  ERECT  POSITION;  TUMID,  PURPLE 
FACE,  OR  LIPS;  COUGH,  GENERALLY  MOIST,  OFTEN 
BLOODY;   PULSE  USUALLY  SOFT. 


Gm»,  VII.    Inflammation  of  the  lunirs  has  be,en  described  under 
SO  many  names  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  give  a 


Synonyms. 


list  of  them.  The  most  common  perhaps  is  peripneu- 
monia, for  which  pneumonitis,  employed  first,  I  believe, 
by  Bourgard  in  his  Dissertation,  published  in  1754,  is 
here  substituted  merely  on  account  of  the  regularity  of 
its  termination. 

The  disease,  as  above  characterized,  is  traced  under 
the  three  following  varieties : — 

a  Vera.  Fever  a  cauma;  pain  severe^ 

True  Peripneumony.  litde  expectoration  in  the 

beginning. 
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0^  Maligtia.  Fever  a  synochus  or  typhus ;    Qw.  vir; 

Malignant  Peripneu-  the  debility  extreme  from  .^iw 

mony.  an  early  period.     Often  «nonita, 

epidemic.  Tmeperi-    - 

7  Notba.  Great  secretion  and  expcc-  pneumwyr,  . 

iSpurioos  Peripneu-  toration  with  a  mild  cau- 

mony.  ma.   Occurring  in  weakly 

habits,  and  often  connect- 
led  with  a  catarrh. 

The  FiBST  of  these  varieties,  or  true  ferii»neumony, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  common,  and  has  been  more  gene- 
rally treated  of  than  the  rest 

Dr.  CoUen  has  united  inflammation  of  the  paren-  United  by 
chyma  of  the  lungs,  which  is  here  alone  contemplated,  ^^^5^**'' 
with  inflammation  of  their  membranes;  as  believing  that 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  a  difierence  from  the 
course  or  concomitancy  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  this 
view  of  the  disease  he  has  been  followed  by  Professor 
Frank,  who  however  retahis'  the  term  fiemitis^  but  li- 
mits it  to  what  has  occasionally  been  called  bastard  pleU' 
risy^.    It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  pleurisy  DutinctfTe 
the  face  is  comparatively  but  little  flushed,  and  far  less  ^°*'**^7^ 
tomid ;  that  the  pulse  is  harder ;  the  cough  less  violent, 
aqd^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  expectora- 
tion ;  the  seat  of  pain  also  is  here  fixed :  while  in  peri- 
pneumony,  it  shifts  not  only  to  di^rent  parts  of  the  same 
aide,  but  often  from  the  one  side  to  the  other ;  and,  when 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  is  affected,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  liver,  occasioning  an  uneasiness  in  the  right 
bypochondrium,  and  accompanied  with  a  yellow  and 
copious  expectoration.    It  is  most  commonly  the  case,  Yecimne^ 
however,  that  some  d^ree  of  pleurisy  accompanies  pneu-  *'*"'*■  ^*>"°^ 
monitis  from  continuous  sympathy  f ;  but  then  it  is  not 
idiopathic  pleurisy,  nor  stricdy  possessed  of  its  sym- 
ptoms. Percussion,  if  skilfully  managed,  wHl  often  ascer- 


*  0e  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit  Tom.  n.  $  185.  8ro.  Mannh.  179& 
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Gw#VIL  tain  the  particular  part  in  which  the  inflamnmtioa  is 
•  £!^Pneu-  seated,  but  the  stethoscope  will  prove  a  still  better  dia- 
monitisym.  gnostic ;  for  the  use  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pneum^.    treatment  of  phthisis  in  the  ensuing  volume. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  bearsr 
iisiin^Z   n^fti'Iy  ^^  same  relation  to  pleurisy  or  inflammation  <^ 
able  than       the  membrane  that  lines  it,  as  profound  or  parencbyma- 
tionof^     tous  cephalitis  bears  to  menin^c.      The  two  former, 
brun  and      however,  ar^  somewhat  more  distinct  and  less  liable  to 
branes.         run  into  each  other  than  the  two  latter,   because  one 
And  why.      half  the  pleura,  from  its  duplicature,  is  more  remotely 
situated  from  the  lungs  and  less  connected  with  them. 
And  I  have  hence  followed  the  ordinary  division,  and 
treated  of  pneumonitis  and  pleuritis  as  distinct  species, 
rather  than  varieties  of  one  common  species,  which  is 
Analogy       the  view  taken  of  meningic  and  profound  cephalitis.    In 
Jj^^"^,      both  sets  of  disease,  however,  the  membranous  is  the 
andthedis>  qaoFe  acute  affection,  evinces  more  violent  and  painful 
quMtion       symptoms,  and  runs  through  its  course  more  rapidly. 
And  h^nce,  in  pneumonitis,  as  in  deep^euted  phrensy, 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  soft*,  the  fever  dmallf,  and  tlie 
progress  protracted  occasionally  to  twenty  days  or  more  |. 
CwMs.  The  causes  of  true  peripneumony  are  those  of  inflam- 

mation in  general ;  particularly  excessive  exertion  of  the 
lungs,  or  cold,  applied  when  the  system  is  generally 
heated,  to  the  skin,  mouth,  or  stomach.  It  attacks  the 
robust  and  plethoric  more  frequently  than  the  spare  and 
delicate ;  and  appear^  most  frequently  in  cold  weather, 
or  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold.  Repelled  eruptions 
have  probably  sometimes  proved  a  cause ;  and  noxioua 
exhalations  certainly.  To  the  last  we  m^y  refer  the  fie* 
quency  of  this  disease  iq  (he  outskirts  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, as  remarked  by  Vivendi  $;  atid  on  this  aooouni  it 
is  described  by  @aronius||  and  BovilletH,  as  wdeoiie. 


•  De  CtbftUis,  I^hsnonv  Med.  f  Qegjhqni,  p.  SeSL 

t  Stoll.  Rat.  Med.  Part  u.  p.  STS*  Act,  Nat.  Cur.  VoL  v.  Obt.  124. 

§  Epltt  ad  Halter,  iv. 

I.  Fieiiropaeuinoni&  ann.  ISSS,  Flaminiam  infeataate,  FidU  1696. 

f  Mcmoiressur  let  PIeuropneumoni«i£pi(}f9Qiqua%  p^ft^.> 
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Professor  Frank  observes  that  it  is  occasionally  the  result  ^^'  ^^ 
of  worms  or  sabnrra  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  ^b,  p^ieuJ 

•  The  fir&t  symptoms  also  are  those  of  inflammation  iti  2*™^?*' 
general ;  but  there  is  usually  more  shivering,  or  cold  fit,  j^^^my^ 
and  the  hot  stage  is  {uroportionally  violent;  the  head  Description^ 
lurhes  considerably,  and  the  urine  is  high-coloured.  The 
pain,  in  die  chest  is  rarely  felt  in  any  oppressive  degree 
till  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  a  day  or  two: 
though  sometimes  it  is  coetaneous.  It  is  chiefly  felt  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  more  on  one  side  than  on  die 
other.  The  cough  is  short,  peculiarly  distressing,  and 
obstinate,  the  expectoration  small,  viscid,  and  discoloured, 
and  sometimes  little  in  quantity.  The  pulse  is  variable, 
in  some  cases  hard  and  strong,  in  some  soft  or  op^ 
pressed;  but,  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  it  becomes 
feeble,  sometimes  fluttering.  Delirium  is  an  occasional 
accompaniment,  and  is  a  highly  dangerous^  symptom, 
except  where  it  alternates  with  the  pneumonic  symptoms, 
in  which  case  it  augurs  well.  In  favourable  termina- 
tions the  violence  of  the  disease  diminishes  on  or  before 
die  seventh  day  :  if  it  increase  beyond  this,  it  commonly 
proves  fatal. 

Peripneumony,  like  other  inflammations,  terminates  Tennina- 
in  effusion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene;  and  it  has  also  a  m,[||^oiutis. 
termination  peculiar  to  itself,   wliich  is  that  of  hemo^ 
rrhage  from  an  increased  vis  a  tergo.    The  most  salutary 
mode  is  effiision,  for  the  vessels  hereby  biecome  relieved,  EffbrioD  Mm 
;nd  the  seeements  immediately  add  to  the  telief  by  com.  ^"^"^ 
mencing  an  increased  action,  and  consequentiy  an  iih- 
creased'discharfife  of  mucus.    In  consequence  of  effu-  Yet  some- 
sioti,'  however,  we  occasionally  find  adhesions  take  place  .jom  foUow. 
t3etween  die  lungs,  atid  the  pleura;  and  sometimes  a  col-  Someamet 
lection  of  water  in  different  parts  of  the  chest;  and  not  f^^^^ 
ttnfrequently a flowof  blood, apparently fi^m  the  mouths 
of  the  exhalants  without  any  rupture  of  vessels,  giving  a 
bloody  tinge  to  the  sputum.    This  last  has  been  often  Bloody 
regarded  as  an  alarming  symptom,  but  the  alarm  is  al*  iKeeiMittr 
together  unfounded,  for  it  generally  afibrds  considerable  dang< 
relief.     Indeed  an  hemorrhage  itself  firom  the  lungs  has 

F  F  2 
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GcN.  vii.  net  always  been  attended  with  &tal  consequencea :  it 
«^2*Pmu-  ^^  occasionally  proved  critical,  and  carried  off  the  di»- 
Bonitisyerm.  ease  in  afew  days :  though  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
pa^m^.    ^^  unusual  attendant,  is  fiur  preferable,  as  producing  a 
like  benefit  with  less  risk.    If  the  inflammation  run  into 
suppuration,  the  change  is  generally  indicated  by  shiver- 
ings,  with  a  remission  of  pain,  and  sometimes  perspira- 
tion where  there  has  been  none  before.    If  gangrene 
ensue,  the  pulse  sinks,  the  debility  n^idly  increases,  and 
the  eyes  are  fixed  with  a  ghastly  stare. 
Treatment       The  best,  the  easiest,  and  even  the  natural  cure  of 
Sxpector»-    peripneumony  is  expectoration ;  which,  hence,  ought  to 
Sdmort^*  be  excited,  and  encouraged  by  all  the  means  in  our 
natural  cure,  powen     It  forms  the  optima  crisis  of  Stoll,  though,  as  he 
Bleeding ac-  adds,  a  crisis  too  rarely  obtained*.     Bleeding,  by  giving 
tih '^^"SJ^    some  d^ee  of  freedom  to  the  distended  capillaries,  af- 
habit  and      fords  ouc  mean  of  accomplishing  this  object;  but  if  the 
coxuUtution.  patient's  strength  be  considerably  reduced,  the  strength 
of  the  capillaries  will  be  reduced  also,  and  they  will  be  too 
debilitated  for  the  increased  action.    It  is,  hence,  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  general  habit  and  constitution  of  the 
patient,  as  also  the  situation  in  which  he  resides ;  for  if 
he  be  in  an  open  and  mountainous  region,  and  addicted 
to  the  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  he  will  bear  bleeding  fiir 
more  readily  and  freely  than  if  he  be  the  inhabitant  of  a 
crowded  d^,  or  accustomed  to  a  sedentary  life. 
In  iome           In  this  case  the  bleeding  should  be  prompt  and  00* 
eo^ JiT^     pious,  at  least  to  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces,  and  repeated 
twelve  hours  after  if  necessary;  and  as  the  disease  occurs 
chiefly  in  robust  constitutions,  it  is  rarely  that  venesec- 
tion can'  be  dispensed  with.    The  chief  evil  is  that  the 
fiever  is  apt,  at  times,  to  run  into  a  typhous  form,  and 
Sometimea    assume  the  second  of  the  Varieties  before  US.  Andhence^ 
local  only,     where  there  is  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  local  bleeding 
is  to  be  preferred,  whether  by  leeches  or  cupping-glasses, 
repeated  according  as  the  evacuation  i^pears  to  be  de- 
j^^^^jfV    manded.    Laxatives  and  refrigerants  are  next  employed 
j^^  ■■ 

*  Rat.  Med.  m.  6S. 
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with  the  same  general  view  of  taking  off  the  entony  of  G*"*  ^^^ 
the  arterial  system.     One  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  «  s,  p„^„^' 
the  same  time,  most  useful  refrigerants,  is  nitre;  which  moniUsTen. 
may  be  combined  with  the  citrate  of  potash,  or  made  to  ^^l^!J^, 
produce  a  more  certain  determination  to  the  skin  by  the  Treatmenu 
addition  of  camphor  or  of  antimonial  wine,  or  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Emetics  have  seldom  been  given  except  in  an  early  Smetioi. 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  then  only  as  a  gentle  puke ;  yet, 
from  my  own  practice,  I  can  recommend  them  when  the 
disease  has  made  a  considerable  advance :  but  they  must 
hie  used  Ixddly  or  so  as  to  produce  full  vomiting,  and  Full  vomH- 
the  action  of  vomiting  must  be  maintained  for  an  hour,  '°^* 
or  even  two:  and  in  this  way  they  will  often  produce  a 
transfer  of  action  of  as  beneficial  a  nature  as  the  same 
'  process  is  found  to  do  in  purulent  ophthalmy ;  and  will, 
at  the  same  time,  peculiarly  stimulate  the  exhalants  of 
the  lungs  to  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus.    M.  Pes-  Pe^duer't 
chier  of  Geneva  prefers  for  this  purpose  tartarised  anti-  ^^^° 
mony  to  all  other  medicines  of  this  kind:  and  depends 
upon  it  alone  or  nearly  so,  even  discarding  the  lancet ;  for 
he  gives  it  in  large  doses  so  as  to  purge  as  well  as  vomit. 
His  usual  quantify,  at  first,  is,  according  to  the  age,  from 
six  or  eight  to  fifteen  grains  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of 
water,  which  is  taken  in  divided  doses,  in  any  diluting 
drink,  in  the  course  of  twen^-four  hpurs.    And  under 
this  plan  he  tells  us  that  he  cured  all  his  patients,  old  or 
young,  without  exception.  He  admits,  however,  the  con- 
joint use  of  blisters,  which  ought  unquestionably  to  form 
a  concomitant  in  the  general  plan ;  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  cough  may  be  alleviated  by  demulcents,  or  inhaling  Demuleenti. 
thesteam  of  warm  water.  Opiates  have  been  tried  in  every  inhalations. 
form,  but  have  never  been  found  of  decisive  benefit :  if  r\. 
opium  be  used  at  all  it  should  be  in  conjunction  with  gum  ly  ufefui. 
ammoniac,  or  squills :  but,  upon  the  whole,  either  of  these  Extract  of 
expectorants  se^m  to  answer  best  without  opium.    Dr.  "^^v^'ppy- 
Saunders  recommended  the  extract  of  the  white  poppy ;  ^  ^^ 
and  that  of  the  garden-lettuce  has  since  been  tried  upon  garden- 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Duncan ;  others  may  have  ^^uce. 
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^*  viT    ^^^^  more  foituiiate  dian  mysd^  but,  in  my  hands^bodi 
m  B.  Pneu-  hftve  proved  attogether  insignificant, 
monituvera*      jf  fj^Q  disease  proceed  fitvoarably  the  pnlse  becomes 
pnMBDony.    slower  and  softer :  the  yellow,  tenaciouB^  and  peiiiaps 
Prbgnottici.  bloody  sputum,  is  mixed  with  points  of  a  whiter  matter, 
which  increases  with  the  amendment  of  every  other 
symptom ;  for  the  cough  is  less  violent  and  strainingi 
the  breathing  freer,  the  skin  moister,  add  the  Umgue 
cleaner  at  the  edges.    If  the  progress  be  lessfevonrabki^ 
the  expectoration  becomes  darker  and  more  viscid ;  A^ 
pulse  lower,  indistinct,  and  often  intermitting;  alow,' 
wandering  delirium  supervenes,  with  subsultus ;  and  the 
patient  dies,  apparently  snffix»ted  from  the  oppressed 
vessels  no  longer  permitting  an  expansion  of  the  lungs.  * 
Aectdental         When  a  Salutary  expectoration  has  commenced,   k 
sometimes  ceases  suddenly  from  some  unknown  cause^* 
^^V**      OT  some  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  treatment.    Thi» 
s3rmptom  is  alarming ;  *and  every  means  should  be  ki^ 
stantly  taken  to  bring  the  discharge  back ;  such,  parti-» 
cularly,  as  increased  doses  of  the  expectcnrants  idready 
noticed,  to  which  may  be  added  the  steam  of  vinegttTy 
idone,  or  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  i>f  aromaCie 
plants,  as  rosemary.     And  if  a  diarrhoea,  ivbich  some* 
times  proves  a  very  distressing  coti(iomitant$  should  aub^ 
tervene,  it  will  be  best  relieved  by  the  pulvis  cretife  cbmp; 
cum  opio. 
Found  occft.       Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is,  also.  Occasionally  fbnnd 
other  ^iw   &s  a  s3rmptom  or  sequel  in  rheumatism,  lyssa,  or  canine 
den.  madness;  various  exanthems,  as  small«^x,   Ineasles, 

miliaria,  and  commonly  in  phthisis ;  in  which  last  it  has 
a  very  frequent  tendency  to  suppuration,  as  we   shall 
have  to  notice  when  treating  of  this  distressing  com*- 
plaint 
iftE.  Pntu-       The  MALIGNANT  PERiPNEUMONY,  contrary  to  the  true? 
^1,   ""^  or  common  inflammatory  affection,  is  generally  an  ejpi^ 
Malignant     demic,  and  may  be  easiest  explained  by  descrilmig  it  itf 
1^^^      an  epidemic  synochus  or  typhus*   occurring  in  sncli 

*  PleUrgu^  Medioiaiscbe  Jahrgange  u  i.  p.  44.    Ussot.  «ur  TEpidnHe  tm 
LauMnnc^  &c. 
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situations,  at  such  seasons  of  the  year,  or  in  such  a  tem-    G<">  VH. 
peratnent  of  the  atmosphere  as  has  a  tendency  to  excite  '^  B^'pne\kl 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.     The  debility  is  often  so  ex-  gonitis  mm- 
treme  from  an  early  stage  of  the  diseasci  that  the  pulse  Mdigmmt 
ceases  on  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  and  the  vascular  peripnei». 
action  is  too  weak  to  accompUsh  expectoration*     It  is  T^^*. . 
supposed  by  many  writers,  and  especially  by  Saroone  g^^^^ 
Md  Ludwig,  to  be  a  pulmonic  erysipelas,  by  which  they  ^^»  ^t>> 
mean  an  erysipelatous  erythema :  and  they  are  probably  Hon  of  tbe 
right  in  their  conjecture.     Wh^ice  Planchon  regards  '*"'^ 
erysipelas  as  its  proximate  cause  *,     The  symptoms  are  '^^^^^^ 
those  already  described,  with  a  great  addition  of  sen-  3  ^^^^ 
ftorial   debility,    and   consequently  with  increased  !»•  called  a  puk 
boriousness  of  respiration.    The  disease  is  usually  fatal  ^^^  ®*^**' 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day;  and  if  the  system  be  incau-  Early &. 
tiously  lowered  by  venesection  or  a  laxative  of  too  much  ^i^* 
power.  It  often  takes. place  earlier;  and  has  sometimeis 
occurred  within  twenty-'four  hours  after  bleeding. 

Our  attention  must  here,  therefore,  be  turned  rather  Tmtmnit, 
to  the  constitutional  disease  than  to  the  local  affection ; 
and  the  plan  recommended  in  typhus  is  to  be  pursued  "fo'typh*"* 
on  the  present  occasion :  for  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
expectoration  under  circumstances  in  which  the  system 
will  probably  sink  before  the  usual  time  arrives  for  ef- 
fecting it.     Camphor  is  here  a  medicine  of  considerable  ^^  '^'' 
service,  and  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  aro- 
matic confection,  and  wine  in  large  quantities.    It  should 
be  taken  ft*eely  in  the  form  of  pills,  rather  than  in  that 
of  julep:  though  both  may  be  employed  conjointly. 
Even  the  bark  has  a  powerful  claim  to  be  tried,  and  that  j^J^lJ^JJ?^ 
too  inas  large  quantities  asin  putrid  fever;  nor  has  it  been  bitaUung. 
fi)und  to  produce  difficulty  of  breathmg.     It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, which  of  itself  oflien  proves  a  useftd  stimulus^ 
If  evacuations  be  necessary  they  should  be  obtained  by 
injections  alone.    A  light  breadiing  perspiration,  a  free 

'  *  Joura.  de  Med.'Toiik  xlti.  p.  14. 
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^!!^  vn  ^^^^'^^  '^^  amare  animated  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance, are  among  the  most  fiveouiable  diagnostics* 

y  E.  Pneu-  1^^  SPURIOUS  OF  BASTARD   PERIPNEUMONY  is  USOally 

no^a.  allowed  to  ofikr  another  variety  of  this  disease ;  and  is 

SpurioiM  described  under  the  name  of  peripneumonia  notia  by 

mony.  Boerhaave»  Coze,  and  Sydenham.    It  is,  in  many  in- 

Belated  to  Stances,  little  more  than  a  severe  catarrhal  affection  of 

^^^^^  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  great  obstruction,  occurripg 

<»M  c^  in  habits  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and  is  hence  denominated 

fowu^u ;  "^7  many  authors  catarrhus  suffbcatiuis^  and  by  Professor 

byFianktC  ^^^^^"^9  caCarrhus  bronchionan^.    It  is  characterized  by 

broochio..  great  secretion  and  expectoradon,  with  a  mild  cauma : 


nu9 


and  is  chiefly  found  in  those  of  advanced  life,  or  who 

have  weakened  their  constitution  by  excesses* 

^^  j"^-  Sydenham,  however,  has  properly  distinguished  this 

tiogubbed     malady  from  catarrh,  nolRi^ithstanding  the  close  resem- 

^^*^^     blance  it  bears  to  it  on  particular  occasions.    Tie  fel- 

^^^/    lowing  is  his  description  of  the  disease : — **  The  patient 

is  hot  and  cold  alternately,  feels  giddy,  and  complains 

of  an  acute  pain  in  the  head,  especially  when  there  is  a 

teazing  cough.    He  rejects  all  fluids,  sometimes  from  par 

roxysms  of  coughing,  and  sometimes  without:  the  urine 

is  turbid,  and  of  a  deep  red ;  the  blood  appears  as  in 

pleurisy.   The  patient  breathes  quick  and  with  diflicuhy ; 

complains  of  a  general  pain  throughout  the  entire  breast, 

and,  as  he  coughs,  discovers  a  wheezing  to  the  attendants. 

The  cheeks  and  eyes  appear  slighdy  inflamed ;  the  pulse 

is  small,  often  intermitting;  and  lying  low,  or  on  one 

aide,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 

JJ^^^        As  the  fever  is  here  of  no  great  moment,  we  may,  with 

considerable  advantage,  carry  our  local  stimulants  to  a 

greater  extent,  and  thud  excite  the  lungs  more  actively 

to  throw  ofl^  the  burden  of  mucus  with  which  they  are 

Sxpecto-      overpowered.    Squills,  gum  ammoniac,  balsam  of  Pern, 

'"^  and  even  some  of  the  turpentines,  may  be  tried,  and  will 

mosdy  be  found  serviceable.   The  tetradynamia,  as  cbarw 


*  Pe  Cur.  Hook  Idori).  Tom.  ii.  p.  138 
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lock,  wild-rocket,  and  mustards  of  various  sorts ;  and    Gw.  vii. 
the  alliaceous  plants  will  form  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  y  s.  '^^^ 
plan  of  diet.  Blistering  is  highly  serviceable ;  after  which,  monitis 
S3  soon  as  the  chest  is  a  little  unloaded,  a  regimen  di-  spurious  pe- 
rectly  tonic  should  be  commenced,  by  means  of  bitters,  "pneumony. 
chalybeate  waters,  a  moderate  portion  of  wine,  gentle  Blistering. 
exercise,  pure  air,  and  the  irritation  of  an  issue  or  seton :  Tonic  n^ 
for  a  common  result  of  this  disease  is  hydrothorax  from  ™^' 
atony  of  the  absorbents  of  the  chest.    And  hence,  per- 
haps, more  fall  a  sacrifice  to  some  sequel  of  the  disease 
than  to  the  disease  itself. 


SPECIES  VIIL 

EMPRESMA  PLEURITIS. 

ACUTE  PAIN  IN  llHE  CHEST,  INCREASED  DURING  INSPI- 
RATION ;  DIFFICULTY  OF  LYING  ON  ONE  SIDE ;  PULSE 
hard;   SHORT,  DRY,  DISTRESSING  COUGH. 

As  the  proper  seat  of  the  preceding  species  is  in  the    Gw.  vii. 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  the  pleuritic  membrane  that  hov  d^^^' 
immediately  lines  its  surface,  or  in  both,  the  proper  seat  tinguished 
of  the  present  is  in  the  surrounding  membranes  of  the  ^IJI^^J***" 
pleura ;  and  as  these  difier,  the  difierence  has  laid  some 
foundation  for  several  varieties ;  of  which  the  three  fol- 
lowing may  be  noticed,  as  matter  of  curiosity,  though 
the  sub-divisions  lead  to  nothing  of  practical  importance, 
as  the  causes  are  nearly  alike,  and  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  is  applicable  to  the  whole. 

a  Vera.  Fever  a  cauma :  pain  felt  chiefly 

True  Pleurisy.  on  one  side :  the  inflammation 

comm^icing  in  that  part  of  the 
pleura  which  lines  the  ribs. 
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s^'^'viii    ^  Medlastina.  Heavy  pain  in  the  middle  of  the 

Bmpresma  *       Pieurisy  of  the  sternum,  descending  towards  its 

giuritis.  mediastinum.  ensiform  cartilage;  with  gjeat 

anxiety;  the  inflammation  firom 

its  symptoms  being  obvioosly 

seated  in  the  mediastinum. 

y  Diaphragmatica.      Painful  constriction  aroond  the 

Pleurisy  of  the  prseoordla ;  small,  quick,  labo- 

diaphragm.  rious    breathing :    manifesting 

that  the  inflammation  is  seated 
chiefly  in  the  diaphragm. 

ri^vwm!'*  ^®  ^^^®  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
True  pleu-  true  pleurisy  and  peripneumony ;  and  observed  that  in 
"^'  the  former  the  cough  is  diy  and  commonly  without  ex- 

pectoration from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  contrary  to 
what  occurs  in  the  latter ;  that  the  seat  of  pain  is  fixt, 
instead  of  shifting  from  side  to  side ;  and  that  the  face  is 
far  less  flushed  and  tumid.  It  must  be  conceded,  how- 
ever, to  Dr.  CuUen,  who  has  treated  of  these  affections 
under  one  common  definition,  that  the  general  features  of 
the  two  have  a  considerable  resemblance ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  expectorants,  which  in  pleurisy  are  of  littie 
avail,  the  mode  of  treatment  already  proposed  for  the 
former  disease,  is  the  same  that  will  be  found  necessary 
in  the  latter :  the  causes  of  both  are  alike,  and  as  peri- 
pneumony rarely,  though  we^have  reason  to  believe  some- 
times, occurs  without  any  degree  of  pleurisy,  so  it  is 
commonly  affirmed  that  pleurisy  rarely  occurs  vdthout 
some  degree  of  peripneumony;  in  botii  which  cases  it 
has  been  called  a  pleuro-peripneumonia.  Like  the  latter 
we  also  find  the  former  an  occasional  symptom  or  result 
of  typhus,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  various  exanthems,  and 
hjrpertrophy  or  enlargement  of  the  heart*.  The  pleu- 
risy, however,  that  is  supposed  to  accompany  rheuma- 
tism, is  ofl»n  an  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  intercostal 

*  Original  Cases,  with  Dissections  and  Obfenrations,  &c  by  John  Foibeat 
M.D.  p.  222.  Svo.  1824. 
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or  Other  thoracic  muscles  alone,  since  the  pain  is  con-  ^^^'yih 
fined  to  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles.   Where  «  e/pwu- 
this  has  been  accurately  attended  to,  it  has  been  distin-  ^^  ^^^' 
gnbhed  by  the  name  of  basiard  pleurtsf/ :  and  simply  by  rby. 
that  oSfleuritis  by  Dr.  Frank*,  and  those  who  have  re- 
garded genuine  pleurisy  as  a  mere  modification  of  pneu- 
monitis, or  peripneumonia. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  true  pleurisy  commences  Dcteripiioii. 
with  the  usual  signs  of  a  febrile  attack,  as  chilliness  or 
shivering,  succeeded  by  heat  and  restlessness.  The  pain 
is  usually  just  above  the  short  ribs,  and,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  expirations  are  less  painful  than  the  inspira- 
tiona.  The  pulse  is  hard,  strongs  and  firequent;  and 
though  the  cough  is  mostly  dry  and  supprest,  there  is 
sometimes  a  bloody  or  puriform  mucus  spat  up  firom  the 
Imogs,  evidently  proving  that  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
has  participated  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

Like  the  preceding  species  also,  pleurisy  terminates  f^^'"'*^ 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  and  gangrene.  The  former  is 
the  ordinary  and  most  favourable  issue.  The  last  occurs 
rarely;  but  suppuration  is  by  no  means  uncommon-; 
in  which  case,  if  the  abscess  do  not  point  outwardly, 
an  empyema  wiU  necessarily  follow  i  and  the  formation 
of  pus  is  indicated  by  a  remission  of  the  pain,  one  or 
more  shivering  fits,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  sense  of 
fluctuation.  This,  however,  is  a  termination  far  more 
common  to  pleurisy  firom  external  injuries,  than  firom  in- 
ternal causes. 

In  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  as  we  have  no  advantage  TreatmcsL 
to  expect  from  expuition,  we  may  employ  bleeding  &r 
more  extensively,  and  with  far  less  caution  than  in  pe- 
ripneumony. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  in  which  profuse  bleeding  Bleeding 
firom  a  large  orifice  may  be  so  fiiUy  depended  upon,  or  pr^ue, 
has  been  so  generally  acceded  to  by  practitioners  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations.    The  only  question  which  has  ever 
arisen  upon  the  subject  being,  whether  the  blood  should 


•  De  Cur.  Horn.  Mob.  EpiU  Tom.  u*  p.  1S6.  Svo.  Ifannh.  170t. 
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Gek.  VII.  be  taken  from  the  side  affected  or  from  the  opposite. 
f  T'Pteu"'  The  earlier  Greeks  recommended  the  former,  the  Ga- 
ritu  vera,  lenists  and  Arabians,  the  latter ;  and  the  dispute  at  one 
Troe  pieu-    ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^j  ,  ^^^  ^^  medical  colleges  themselves, 

Treatment,  not  being  able  to  determine  the  point,  the  authority  ot 
Antiquated  ^^  emperor  Charles  IX.  was  whimsically  appealed  to ; 
wffcrJdT"  who,  with  much  confusion  to  the  controversy,  died  him- 
bbodihouid  self  of  a  pleurisy  before  he  had  delivered  his  judgement 

WtoLIL    ^^  **^»  ^^  "^^^  ^*^'  *"^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  immediately 
rcfcrenc«.     ascribed  to  the  blood  having  been  drawn  fit)m  the  wrong 
side.     At  present  from  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  we  can  smUe  at  these  nugatory  solemni- 
ties.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  are  some  con- 
troversies of  our  own  times  that  have  as  little  ground- 
work, and  at  which  future  ages  may  smile  with  as  much 
reason.    The  blood  drawn  in  this  disease  has  a  peculiar- 
ly thick,  yellowish,  tenacious  corium,  and  is  hence  spe- 
^?J^       cifically  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  pleuritic  cori- 
*  um  or  coagulum. 

With  these  exceptions  the  treatment  of  peripneumony 
Purgitivcs.  jmd  pleurisy  should  run  parallel.  Purgatives  should  be 
Biiftering.  uscd  freely ;  blistering  the  side  is  very  generally  bene- 
ficial after  bleedi];)g  has  been  tried  and  repeated,  and 
Diapho-  should  be  accompanied  with  diluents  and  diaphoretics. 
"^^'^*  Opium  may  also  be  employed  with  less  caution  than  in 

^***^  peripneumony.  And  where  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
In  case  of  suppuration,  warm  cataplasms  should  be  applied  to  the 
how  tT^l^  part  to  solicit  an  external  opening.  If  the  abscess  break 
ceed.  internally  it  must  be  followed  by  the  operation  for  an 

empyema. 
^  E.  Pieu-  The  heart  and  pericardium  are  sometimes  apt  to  as- 
ritis  mcdi-  sociatc  in  the  morbid  action,  as  well  as  the  lungs  them- 
Fieurisyof  sclvcs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  second  va- 
themediaa-  hiety.  Dr.  Perceval,  in  his  manuscript  conunentary 
Case  of  Dr.  ^^  ^^  Nosology,  has  given  me  a  striking  example  of  t)^ 
Perceval  of  in  a  patient  who  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the 
DuhUn.  region  of  the  heart  with  dyspnoea,  not  at  all  relieved  by 
copious  and  repeated  bleedings.  After  death  a  slight 
efiusion  was  discovered  in  the  pericardium :  but  the  me- 
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diastinum  was  more  inflamed  than  the  membrane  of  the  P*^'^}}; 

1  rr%%  /•      I   •  •  I-  J*r      SpKC.  VIIL 

heart.     The  treatment  of  this  variety  oi^nt  not  to  ait- 
fer  from  that  of  the  preceding. 

The  cerebrum  is,  however,  still  more  disposed  to  as-  r  ^  Pi«u- 
sociate  in  the  morbid  chain  of  action  than  the  heart  phmgnui. 
And  hence,  when  any  of  the  varieties  of  pleuritis,  and  tica. 
particularly  the  last,  are  combined  with  an  affection  of  thedC?^^ 
this  organ,  and  produce  delirium,  the  disorder  was  for-  phn^. 
merly  distinguished  by  the  terms  paraphrenesis,  and  pa-  Synonyms, 
raphrenitis;  terms  derived  apparently  from  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophy,  which  supposed  the  seat  of  the  ^pivy  or 
soul,  to  be  the  praecordia ;  whence  this  region  was  de- 
nominated ppivBf;  while,  as  Hippocrates  supposed  its 
seat  to  be  in  the  brain,  phrenitis,  with  a  lamentable  con- 
fiision  of  terms,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  ap- 
plied to  an  inflammation  of  this  last  organ,  and  continues 
to  be  very  generally  so  applied  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  in  the  last  variety  that  the  head  is  most  com-  Headmost 
monly  afiected;  probably  from  the  general  sympathy  {his  variety 
which  the  diaphragm  holds  with  the  lungs  and  the  sto-  explained. 
mach,  and  the  close  community  of  action  between  both 
these  organs  and  the  brain.    The  breathing  is  h^re  pe-  BeKription. 
culiarly  distressing  and  anxious,  the  diaphragm  being 
the  muscle  chiefly  concerned  in  respiration,  which  now 
takes  place  without  its  aid.     The  hypochondria  are 
drawn  inwards  and  kept  at  rest  as  much  as  possible ;  the 
patient  is  tormented  with  hiccough  and  sickness ;  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  spasmodic  action;  whence 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  often  involuntarily  retracted; 
there  is  a  sardonic  laugh  on  the  countenance,  a  sense 
of  lightness  like  the  stricture  of  a  cord  at  the  praecordia, 
and  convulsions  wander  from  one  part  of  the  system  to 
another.    Professor  Frank  mentions  a  case  in  which  all  «jofo«««w 
these  symptoms  were  present,  and  which  was  conse- 
quently supposed  to  be  and  was  treated  as  a  diaphrag- 
matic pleurisy,  but  which  on  dissection,  for  it  proved 
filial,'  was  ascertained  to  be  a  case  of  intestinal  worms, 
the  diaphragm  showing  no  manifest  affection.     It  ia 
highly  probable,  however,  that  the  diaphragm  was  here 
influenced  by  sympathy,  and  that  the  distinctive  sym* 
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Gxv,  VII.  ptoms  were  the  result  of  such  irritation.    The  treatment 
y  E^Fleu-    should  be  as  in  the  preceding  varieties. 

litis  dia- 
ptiragmiili- 

Ca.  =B==B 

Pleurisy  of 
the  dia- 

E?"f°-  .  SPECIES  IX. 

Treatment. 

EMPRESMA  CARDITIS. 
inflammation  of  titt  Urart. 


Gbh.  VII. 

Spec.  IX. 
Resembles 
the  two  pre- 
ceding spe- 


And  hence 
omitted  by 
some  no- 
sologists. 


PAIN  IN  THE  REGION  OF  THE   HEART,  OFTEN   PUNGENT; 
anxiety;    PALPITATION;   IRREGULAR  PULSE. 

The  symptoms  in  the  definition  sufficiently  distioguisb 
this  species  from  the  preceding.     At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  carditis,  like  pleuritis,  has 
many  signs  in  common  with  pneumonitis;  which  may 
readily  be  conceived  from  the  vicinity  Imd  close  con^ 
nexion  of  the  thoracic  viscera  with  each  other,  and  par** 
ticularly  from  the  very  strong  sympathy  with  whicfa^  as 
already  observed,  they  co-operate.    Dr.  Cullen  affirms, 
indeed,  that  he  has  often  met  with  cases  of  carditis 
evincing  no  other  symptoms  than  thpse  of  pneumonitis, 
and  Dr.  Frank  concurs  in  the  same  testimony.      It 
is  probably  on  this  account  that  Linneus  has  taken 
no  notice  of  carditis  in  his  nosological  arrangement 
Vpgel's  definition  is  founded  altogether  upon  this  view, 
^^  Cordis  inflammatio  fere  ut  in  peripneumonia''.  I  have 
hence  been  at  some  pains  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction ; 
and  I  think  it  may  be  found  in  the  symptoms  now  deli* 
vered  as  the  specific  character  of  the  disease.     We  may 
add  to  these  symptoms,  that  there  is  sometimes  though 
not  always,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  generally  some 
degree  of  cough  but  without  ^cpectoration,  and  a  peiv 
petual  tendency  to  feinting ;  and  that  if  deliquium  take 
place,  and  the  patient  do  not  soon  recover  firom  it,  it 
proves  futal  *•  M.  Portal  asserts  that  the  organic  pain  is 


*  AbercromUe^  Contributions  to  die  Pathology  of  the  Heart.  Trans,  of  the 
MeOico-Cbir;  Soc.  of  Edlnb.    Vo).  i.  1824. 
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accompanied  with  an  increase  of  heat,  which  often  spreads    G^^'  Vll 
to  the  surrounding  regions.     This  is  M.  Portal's  acule  ^t^^esna! 
modification  of  the  disease :  but  he  also  notices  an  oftftTMr^  Carditis. 
or  latent  modification,  in  which  its  symptoms  are  but  little  tioo  ^e^ 
conspicuous,  and  whatever  exists  of  them  are  ascribed  >>«>^  ' 
to  some  other  disease.     The  spirit,  he  tells  us,  is  here  Modific*- 
suddenly  subdued  and  broken :  the  pulse  is  slow,  soft  and  PortaL 
feeble :  there  is  little  pain  in  the  heart,  and  little  or  no 
palpitation.   Fainting,  nevertheless,  is  a  frequent  appen- 
dage, and  is  peculiarly  apt  to  lead  astray.     This,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  called  an  idiopathic  disease.     M. 
Portal  has  drawn  his  description  entirely  from  post-obit 
appearances  in  those  who  have  died  of  severe  atonic 
typhus,  or  of  plague :  and  observing,  as  M.  Chicoyneau 
bad  before  him,  occasional  proofs  of  suppuration  and 
gangrene  of  the  heart,  he  has  inferred  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  carditis,  and  has  ascribed  the  almost  instantly 
neous  sinking  of  the  patient  to  a  rapid  march  of  inflam- 
mation in  this  organ,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  mani- 
festly accompanied  with  its  ordinary  indications  *• 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  signs  by  which  an  Nodistinc 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  can  be  distinguished  ^^^^bel 
from  that  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  for  here  the  ste-  tweenin- 
thoscope  afibrds  little  aid :  and  hence  we  cannot  make  a  ^^|||^^ 
distinct  species  of  the  latter.  Vogel  and  a  few  other  and  peri- 
writers  have  attempted  it,  but  the  boundary  has  not  been  ^*^**°'' 
clearly  drawn,  and  has  never  been  of  use. 

Upon   dissection,  adhesions  have  been  occasionally  Adhesions 
found  to  a  very  considerable  extent  between  the.  heart  J^wted" 
and  pericardium,  even  where  little  inconvenience  had  whenUtle 
been  felt  during  life :  and  into  this  fact  we  are  perhaps  Jj]^^^ 
chiefly  to  resolve  the  declaration  that  the  heart  has  oc- 
casionally been  found  without  any  pericardium  whatever. 
From  all  which  we  may,  at  least^  collect  that  the  extent 
of  motion  of  thesQ  two  parts  on  each  other  is  not  very 
great.    A  purulent  kind  of  fluid  has  at  times  also  been  Andsome- 

times  puru- 
lent fluid. 
*  Memoires  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Trutement  de  plusieurs  Maladies.    "Pbt 
A.  Portal,  Premier  Mededn  de  Roi,  &c.  Tome  Quatriime.  8vo.  Puis,  1S19. 
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detected  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  ulceration  either  of  the  heart  or 
pericardium  ;  and  as  the  same  sort  of  secretion  has  often 
been  traced,  without  ulceration  in  other  cavities,  Mr. 
Hewson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  first  suspected,  and 
Mr.  Hunter  afterwards  endeavoured  to  establish,  that 
this  fluid  is  nothing  more  than  coagulable  lymph  thrown 
forth  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  but  chaiigad4fr4iB  nature 
in  consequence  of  passing  through  vessels  in  a  state  of 
inflammatory  action.  And  it  was  this  discovery,  and 
the  hint  thus  founded  upon  it,  that  guve  rise  to  the  doc- 
trine now  so  generally  admitted,  and  apparently  so-^ell 
sustained,  of  a  distinct  secretion  of  pus,  in  many  cases 
without  ulceration.  .    y 

The  causes  of  carditis  are  often  obscure :.  where  we  ca(i' 
trace  them,  they  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  pn^uu>-^ 
nitis ;  and  the  mode  of  treatment  needs  not  es^eptia]}} 
vary.  Dr.  Frank  gives  an  interesting  case  of  violent 
carditis  brought  on  by  terror  in  a  prisoner  condemrie^ 
capitally^  It  proved  &tal,but  on  dissectidn  was-fooud 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  heart 

There  seems  sometimes  to  be  an  increase  in  the  action 
of  the  vessels  of  the  heart,  which,  though  short  of  inflam- 
mation, is  sufficient  to  give  thidcness  to  its  walls,  mcF 
considerable  magnitude  to  its  general  substance."  'iMd 
hence  a  frequent  origin  of  enlargement  of  the  heart'  M. 
Bayle  has  published  an  interesting  case  which  tLpj^iArs 
to  belong  to  this  kind  of  morbid  structure.    The  T^frt^t 
was  a  young  man  of  delicate  constitution,  and  4iti)ited 
Exemplified,  intelleet    He  was  attacked  in  1 8 1 9  with  mental  derange- 
ment; and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  seemed  to  labour 
under  a  general  oppression  in  every^ocgan,  iuidM.^ifh 
^  ^        he  died  in  a  few  days.    The  membr^es  of  the  frrihli 
were  infiltrated  and  thickened :  the  heart  was  twioe  #9^11 
a  half  its  natural  size :  the  aorta  and  puhnoi^ary  arli^cy^  ^ 
as  well  as  various  other  vessels,  gave  evident  proof  of  a* 
direct  inflammatory  action  *. 


Walla  of  the 
heart  somfr- 
timet  thick- 
ened. 


T*- 


*  Obiervaaoiii  d*Art«rite.  BiblioUieqiue  Me4kak^S^^UD|l. 
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SPECIES  X. 

EMPRESMA  PERITONITIS- 
3ntUmmatiBn  of  t$e  Vmtotumtnt* 

FAIN  AND  T£ND£RN£S8  OF  THS  ABDOMEN,  £8P£CIALLY 
ON  PRESSURE  OR  IN  AN  £R£CT  POSTURE  ;  WITH  LITTLE 
AFFECTION  OF  THE  SUBJACENT  VISCERA,  OR  ABDO- 
MINAL WALLS. 

Th£  inflammation  may  be  seated  in  the  peritonseal  mem-  Gnr.  VII. 

brane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  its  exten-  ®"*" 
akm  to  the  mesentery  or  omentum.    And  hence  Dr. 
Calkn  has  ndticed  the  three  following  varieties : — 

a  Propria.  The  inflammation  taking  the 

Proper  inflammation  general  range  of  the  peri- 

of  the  peritonseunL  tonaeum  ;    pain    extreme,' 

often  pungent,  with  little 
or  no  relief  from  stools. 
f  Omentalis.  With  a  more  sensible  swell- 

Inflammation  of  the  ing  in  the  rq^oa  of  the 

omentum.  omentum. 

7  Mesenterica.  Pain  deeper  seated,  and  more 

Mesenteric  inflamma-  immediately  in  the  mes- 

tioiL  enteric  r^km:  external 

tenderness  less  than  in  the 
varieties. 


It  it  singiihr  that  Dr.  ColIeB,  after  d&tinctly  charao*  ^^ 
letitbg  dds  species  in  his  Nbsok^,  and  following  it  np  wU 
into  three  anlMlivisians,  eadi  of  which,  with  him,  forms  cuSm; 
a  sepanite  species,  as  the  general  disease  does  a  genus, 
should  take  no  other  notice  of  the  entire  complaint  in  any 
teln,  except  what  is  expressed  in  the  following  laconic 
TMDark :    **  Among  the  inflammations  of  the  abd<»niiid 
KgiOB,  I  liAfve  given  a  place  in  our  Nosology  to  the  pe- 
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Gjin.  VII.  ritonitis;  comprehending  under  that  tide,  notaiily'tte' 

Emp^Ria    inflammations  affecting  tiie  peritonaeum  lining  the  eai% 

P<^to»<^«-    of  the  abdomen,  but  ^so  those  affecting  the  e^ctenstoM 

tion  ofljie     ^f  ^^^  membrane  in  the  omentufn  and  mesentery.   It  ifr 

peritoneum,  not,  however,  proposed  to  treat  of  them  here,  becaase  if 

i$  very  diffidtih  to  say  by  ^ffant  iymprtom^  tfiey  are  ahray* 

to  be  known ;  and  fiirther,  because,  when  known,  tb^ 

do  not  require  any  remedies  besides  those  of  iiAitittiar 

tion  in  general."  '     o 

and  more  T^{^  remark  is  by  far  too  sweepimr.    If  the  dtentek 

BO  than  IS  /.         ♦        1  »n  I         1  •  ♦     1 

expeifient     referred  to  have  no  specific  symptoms  by  which  ttiey(9Bi 

be  known,  they  have  no  more  claim  to  be  admitted  taM^ 

a  system  of  symptomatic  nosology  than  intd  a  ttHBUd^'iH 

practice.    Dr.  Cullen  is  right  in  ass^iog  Ibcm  a  fim9 

in  the  former ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  necessarily  ivvati^ 

id  banishbig  them  from  the  latter ;  and  the  BEiom'My  w 

the  treatment  ought,  in  some  degree^  to  vary  fn>0|flt(lC 

of  enteritis,  to  which  his  general  observation  seems  chi^ 

to  refer.  ••      '  •  * 

•^  P«"to-      The  TRUE  PERITONITIS  occurs,  as  we  have  tSM^^ 

wia.^^*^       served,  As  a  Syinptom  in'pUERPERAL  ^ever;  aiid«B%i 

Proper  in-     ^jaye  treated  of  it  at  some  length  under  that  disMMi;^!^ 

flammation       ..  ,    »  .♦  f...,r*»«n 

of  the  peri-    the  less  necessary  to  be  minute  m  our  accottnt  *at  nraBm 

tonaum.       I\ierperal  fever,  indeed,  is  sometimes,  Aot^^'ndt^^tb 

SS  to"  ^   correctly,  made  a  variety  of  PERrroNiTis :  for  it  fe  * W»i 

Dutrpenl      ease  of  a  peculiar  kind,  produced  by  peculiar  csiUk^HM 

*  is  only  connected  with  peritonitis  as  liie  latfier  enteM^k^ 

symptom  into  its  general  character,  and  may  benHe^'lkfid 

die  nam^  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  to  distingtttthit  C^ 

tdtapat%ic.    In  what  light  Dr.  Cdlen  r^ajdfed  paBI  p^^ 

ral  fever  does  not  Appear  from  his  writings,  afac^'^Mift 

moQ  as  ihe  complaiiit  is^  it  doe^  not  oeetttrfett^^iiyitf 

di^ ;  wfaidi  is  die  nKMre  extri&nfiiiaiy  as  hit  Sytodft 

of  Nosology,  which  is  not  comprtbenaiTe  eaoi^to^i^ 

dude  many  diseases,  tiiigfat  easily  have  feimd  a  plitooffti 

this.  •  I.  ^..  /. 

Dr.  Carmidiael  Smith  has  w^  described  die  |m)gMli 
^^•"'^P'^  <^71iesytnplolwaccoiBpan3«|f 

\^    -^     ■* 
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qpi)fvlM8ii^  (eittioQy  and  a  gt^neral  sorenoss  of  die  abdo-  Om.  vii. 
^^cim  witb  purging  aod  fever.    The  pul«e  is  remiurkably  ^  ^T*^;^ 
9mMa^wikf  wd  thready  $  and*  the  slightest  pressure  on  nitisfro- 
tbe^pait  QO<;a«ionaUy  causes  pain,  sickness,  and  vomiting.  ^^  .^ 
yppp  difveqticni  there  is  found  a  kind  of  gelatinous  ex-  fUunmation 
ildatwi  all  over  the  intestines ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdo-  ^^j^,^ 
19M  is.litftep  fiUed  with  a  turbid  whey-ooloured  serum."  *  . 

.Jurtb^ipecific  definitioo  it  is  stated  that  peritonitis  ^^^ 
occurs  <^  with  little  affection  of  the  subjacent  viscera  or.  parts  but 
MmiMi  walls  '\    In  effect  it  oaen  happens  that  these  ^^^  ''^^ 
illQ>9Qt  at^  all  influenced,  and,  whenever  they  ar^  it  is 
wlgr  iswmdarilj ;  and  hereby  peritonitis  is  sufficiently 
ttswtffUffied  from  puerperal  fever.    «'  If  the  perito-  ^'^'^ 
MHlm'.',  flays  Mr.  Hunter,  <<  which  lines  the  cavity  of  Hunter. 
tlie  abdomen,  inflames,  its  inflammation  does  not  affect 
tbe.fieiieles  of  the  abdomen;  or  if  the  peritonaeum  co- 
ja6figi  Wy  of  the  viscera  is  inflamed,  it  does  not  afiect 
^.vi^Q^A*    Thus,  the  peritonaeum  shall  be  universally 
inflamed  as  in  the  puerperal  fever,  yet  the  parietes  of 
tlif^  aM^nNm»  and  the  proper  coats  of  the  intestines,  shall 
IMK^^.frfE^cted;  on  ^  other  hand,  if  the  parietes  of  the 
l4)^8^il,  qr  the  proper  coats  of  the  intestines  are  iiir 
fll^^Mdfi  t^ie  peritonaeum  shall  not  be  affected/' f 
^,t  y^^  hepoe  perceive  another  proof  that  the  meui-  Substance 
Ijfff^Uf  tnmcs  of  the  different  viscera  do  not  hold  an  or^Hot 
fimialiutimi^  of  action  in  every  instaoce.    And  it  would  equally  coo- 
J^jfqtfuiestiqg  to  follow  up  the  discrepancy,  and  draw  a  [^^r^i^^^ 
ggjjlf  -of,  tbeir  readiness  or  inaptitude  to  sympathize  with  roun<Kng 
tji^  viscfra  wWck  they  cover.    The  membranes  of  the  "«»»»«"«• 
l^ltj^Dr  ^  we  have  already  ^een,  are  so  peculiarly  dis*  niustrated. 
Bfllpd  to  jiartake  of  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  p#- 
ffgiofbfv^  AS  to  render  solitary  inflammation  of  the  one 
ffl^ifd  ib^  o^h^r  a  rare  occurrence.    In  the  lungs  and  in 
ihe  heart  the^  p}iQr.of  relati<m$hip  is  &c  less  con^icuoos, 
midiiii  the  ^'m»Tt^  of  the  abdomen  it  rarely  takes  place. 
And  it  is  pwing  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are  able  v> 
jpnerally  to  draw  the  line  between  inflammation  of  the 
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Gfenr.  viii  peritoDfleam  and  of  the  intesdneS)  from  the  pakiibtf^g 

•^Tpe^  much  more  superficial  in  the  fonner  thao  ia  ibe  l«ttar 

nitis  piD.      case,  andy  in  many  instances)  not  accompanied  with  akkn 

Kjporia-     '^^^  ^'  '^y  Other  disturbance  of  the  alviue  canaL    Mi 

flannatioii    Portal  is  too  little  disposed  to  admit  of  this  diatinctfco^ 

^^^^    and  seems  to  think  that  idiopathic  inflamoiatiBn  of  tha 

Ob|ection  of  peritonaeum  is  by  no  means  a  common  diseaiis,  andlhat 

PoitaL         when  it  does  exist,  its  manifestation  is  fiur  fran^'boBg 

dear*.  ,  But  this  is  to  render  a  genendnile'QniveilBidi^ 

and  to  sweep  away  from  it  the  exceptiobe  th^'ohicfljf 

establish  it3  proof.  »f^) 

CauMs.  The  causes  are  those  of*  inflammattcm  in  goHtaU^tas 

cold,  external  injuries,  and  a  morbid  transfer  of  actidn; 

and,  in  a  few  cases,  sympathy  with  the  adjoining!! 

as  in  puerperal  fever. 

Treatment.    •    The  treatment  is,  in  like  manner,  that  olmi 

tion  in  general,  particularly  ihat  of  e.  BNini'te^olt 
which  the  reader^s  attentioB  is  espeoiaUy  ^neotad..  Birfilp 
ing,  both  general  and  local,  should  b«  catriedfiflnliiytt^ 
feet  cdiMOiisly  and  with  all  possible  speM;  ibal  ^iBigj^ 
though  at  idl  times  of  service  in  iiiflakiuiiaiof3MKBboliDi^ 
k  less  imperiously  demanded  than  in '  inBiaMwAlitfi^W 
the  intestines^;  except  where  the 'pefiMiMsr  As  fptt^qMfVll^ 
and  the  erystem  oSbcted  gefi^rolfy:  ih^whkA ^^Stse^'^ 
have  already  observed  that  calomel  shiMdd  'be  *^tH»tt<4l- 
berally  at  the  commencement  of  the  coiaplaMl.    'W^iM 
stimulant  fomentations  may  be  advaatagaou^'Api^lM 
to  the  abdomen,  and  blisters  in  succession :  butj,  aftwk 
very  free  use  of  leeches,  I  have  fbiuid  more  bonetelb 
applying  a  large  folded  flannel  wrung  out  an  ahnplalbot 
water,  or  water  impregnated  with  arotnatib  'hmk», 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  letting  it  remain* 
for  many  hours  or  tiU  dry,  wrapped  over  with  a  fakoad 
calico  or  flannd  swathe  that  surrounds  the  entire  bddy. 
All  we  can  possiWy  aim  at,  in  applications  of  diis  kiad^Qs 
a  continuation  of  moist  warmth,  as  in  a  common  poritfoa; 

.      ^_____^^ „ .  '  •l*:-' 

•  MteDoires  sar  li  Nature  tUtTnaUtnmnt-imfhnotn  jfaliilra  Twm. 

IT.  a?a,  Paris  1819.  v  *        >      • 


and^diiB  ia  obtained  more  easily,  end  >yilb.in&iitely>  les^   omc.  vf  l 
Mipeto  the  patient  or  danger  of  giving  him  cdd,  than  ^^^^ 
ki  the-OKlinarj  way  of  applying  fomentattons.    When  nitUpco- 
atk  bosrela  have  been  well  opened,  opiates  may  be  given  ^*' 
nth  fi»edoiD|  and  especially  in  union  with  ipecacuan  flionnaiicm 
oe  'antimomals  to  determine  to  the  surface.  f  ^  ^^ 

^.  When.the  inflammation  commences  or  is  seated  in  Treaiment, 
?|«B  OHSNTUM  or  BPIPLOON,  the  pain  is  more  limited,  fi  e.  P^to- 
dndfxiints  mtber  towards  the  superior  and  middle  re*  oitisomen- 
glbniof  the  abdomen,  a  little  above  and  below  the  navel ;  inflamma- 
though  it  sometimes  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  hypo^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
^oiidrinii.    The  peritonaeum  itself  does  not  readily  pass  d^^^^  - 
into -a  secretion  of  genuine  pus;  and  still  less  so  the  readily  sup- 
iflMSBtam,  vhioh,  where  ulceration  takes  place,  generally  ^""^^ 
evinces  a  foul  and  sanious  secretion.     Sauvages  gives  a  Illustrated 
euaknii  example  of  this  in  a  woman,  who  was  at  first  at-  ^^^  ^ 
Mcked  with  an  acute  lancinating  pain  in  the  umbilical 
liqpdA ;  land  had  a  tomour  formed  towards  the  right  hy» 
•fkoaboadrium  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fisti  which  by 
i4|cg^;oesiocNipied  the  whole  abdomen.    By  anapplicatioa 
^ottooHieat  caibsplasms,  the  pain  and  general  sweUing 
Iwep^iittwttitbed  in  the  course  of  thr^  4a^ ;  but  «a 
^bfitipftfi^ii^jlih«  afadpmen  was  next  detected,  lik^  that 
^ae^MciJMj  ia.DOBsequeQGe  of  which,  a^^^aii^eas.in* 
4fo49e^4m<»  be^  sides  of  th^  abdoin#fi»  atid  a  putrid 
ithfifpus  JhM.  wm  diaeh»rged,  which  jbduced  the  op^ 
Mi^lP<^ai^thi»  opening ;  when  sloughs  of  the  omen- 
i#timic.a|iMdy.aepairated,  came  away  with  an  intolerable 
iftefl^4nd  mth  about  two  pounds  of  what  Sauvages 
Mffllsliph<)r9iia  water.    Bat  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  was 
tovorpclvififed  byi  the  disease,  and  the  patient  feH  a  victim 

bEolli^  iMaeulery  iias  but  a.  small  degree.of  sensibilitj,  yE.Perito- 
ftadLjheaac^.^  well  as  from  the  grefM;er  depth  of  the  seat  "J^^"^*^ 
zoRjiitfl  ^iseaee^  MiacnTBRxc ,  inilamhation  is  only  dis-  influnma. 
:  eolvteablQ  bjr  proasure. ,  If  the  affection  be. strictly  mes-  ^^^^ 
jmteric,  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  gentle;  but  this  is 

*  NmoI.  M«d.  Qass.  xii.  Ord.  xu.  xm  *    ' 
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On.  VII.  ft  TBft  heate^  and  cfaMy  occurs  when  the  glan us  are  ob- 
y  ^^^iJ  i^tnicled)  and  any  aciudenlal  irritation  is  applied  to  them. 
jai^  roeten^  MoBt  commonly  it  is  catenated  wkh  inflammaUon  of  the 
j^l^jQ^  spleen,  lirer,  or  intestines.  The  chief  point  of  tender- 
tson  of  the  ness  or  pressure  is  the  navel ;  though  in  the  oommenbe- 
Ho^M»m-  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^  disease  the  pain  seems  to  shoot  upwards 
pHcatedwith  from  the  back;  the  bowek  are  often  obstinately  con- 
J^"-  fined* 
^rcBtmBBt.  '     The  medical  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in  ^mta- 

Tms,  or  sPLEHitis :  though  bleeding^  in  genepali  effects 

but  Utde  benefit. 


SPECIES  XI. 


i^ 


•r 


EMPRESMA  GASTRITIS. 

9nHummatUm  of  t^  Sfbmu^ 

•'     i 
BUttNiNO  PAIK  AT  THfi  PIT  OF  THE  BTOMACH^  XI(q^A$n> 

bN  SWALLOWnCG  :   RBJECTIOK  OP  itVtl^T  rt^N^^^I  fflO- 

COtf  GH  ;  EMACtATIOV;  OPPHlBSSIOK  Alil>  BEJECTII^  OP 

MIND ;  Ttnn  a  stkochxjs. 

J,  '•  ^ 

Sncc.XL  ^^  ^  ^^  species  we  add  the  ensning)  or  buMssma 
H^thetii  ENTEiims,  We  shall  have  a  general  type  of  fcre^  ac- 
•fBrouiiiSt.  cording  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  Broussais,  and  tfaatr.^whicfa 
is  conunonly  received  in  the  present  day  dnroAgbout 
'prance:  for  we  have  already  observed ^afc  lUa ^cele- 
brated  teacher  regards  fevers  of  aH  kinds  as  aa  snlam- 
matory  afiection  of  some  paH  or  other  of  the  dkdoilary 
canal;  or,  to  give  a  dose  copy  of  his  own  wDfais»  *^^tbe 
iaientn.  ESSENTIAL  fevers  of  authors'*,  say8he,^mff^baifefiacr0(lto 
^|J^^[^     gash-o-enteHtiSf  simple  or  complicatedf  aikLalLthe  s^nte 

■  '  ■■■     ■■■■ '  -* »»^^fc*»*»»n  »  >»  ■■■i.i,n  ^     ■  , 


tentisa 

*  J.P.Fniik,  DeCur.Honi.Moxi.Epft.Toin.n;p.ieB.  SVo.' 
1792. 
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.examples  of  Aia  kiflammatioii,  in  ils  flggnwated  hnOf    toil  VU 

fixxd  prostmtion;  and  t^re9^i«'iiAal«lHmi^isNim'>adl0d  0«)M^ 
[  typhus,  putrid  or  adynamic  &sterf  ov  iboteiA'iriHii.ibe  ^1^^^ 
irritation  of  the  brain  is  considemUe,  whctiier  ifraaafnuU  itomifiii^ 
to  inflammation  or  not,  whetiier  It  prodhioe  ddiiiiMn, 
convulsions,  &c.,  or  take  the  nameof  naligaant^  Bflovmia  "     '  ^ 
or  ataxic  fevers.*^* 

Haying  already  entered  into  the  question  wbetfaeirTe*  THtejtftjtct 
ver  be  essentirily  dependent  upon  inflamtnatioa  tf  any  2^[|^!^' 
partlCldJEn'  organ,  as  the  head,  tfie  aliamtaiy  oaaal,.  the 
lirer,  or  the  pancreas,  for  all  have  had  their  Mflpecltve 
advocates,  ami  having  pointed  out  the  pathognomic  dis- 
tinctions between  idiopathic  Jsver  and  organic  inflamma- 
tions, it  b  not  necessary  to  return  to  any  detailed  consi- 
deration of  this  subject     But  we  ought  to  add  that  Origin  of  ^ 
there  seems  more  foundation  for  M.  Broussais's  opinioo  .  "'""'^  * 


in  France  than  perhaps  in  any  otiier  country ;  since  in-  "Hiefra- 
fiamidatoiy  aSectlons  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  in  some  ^ll^^tod 
part  or  other  of  its  lengtii,  or  under  some  modification  nmUu-in. 
or  othef,  oAen' indeed  aecoiapanted^  wMi  ulceration,  ap»  j^^  p^^  ^ 
pears  to  be  more  common  in  Paris  than  in  any  other  oombined 
""'tfe^OfregloaiflBurope^orperiiBpsinlliew^    To  ^^^ 
' ^ irhst^MMelkiB h  owing Ims  not beeai  very deariy point-  nou^'^ 
^^<$ftM;&e^dSatiapcspbq»chieflyeoiiceraed;  the  water  |^^ 
has  also  been  denounced;  butthere  ai^  variong  auxilia- 
ries which  are  not  so  easily  detected. 
A  I.  ^  •*  ^Ihi&fiM3t  howcvey  admits  af^no  (piestion :  for  tiieob^  Bi^thfAct 
>' aavnitiODs  of   MM.   Prott,  Petit»  Serreii  and  others  ^^^ 
i<  '^ODtal?  in* prowg  that  by  for  the  greater  number  of  fe- 
)"o|hileHttadet  in  Eraoee^  whether  sporadic  or  epidemic^ 
" '  4mre ewriiifaHl  iwth aeme  wmdification  of^gastritis  or;en- 
'    tilfftiB^  and  Mry  generatty  diow  qrmptoms  of  .dtarrVosa 
V  M  laaUywmlery .    B«t  that ^ven in  Paris itsel£  idiopathic  Butmnat 
fotOr  flttd  inflaimDiMiw  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  dis*  ]^.^ 


tiBdidiiatasQ^haslNwasffidentlyestablishedoflat^by  tiveiytbowa 

.  tobediMinct 

*!■■.<    t  .J.    .<!  in    ,1  iititt <n  f      I      I    ■■     II       1*^^    I  mil.         !■■       ■      ■   ■   I      m..^.  t-Jim 

■nun  mnuBB 
♦  BiauiuidteiP><iriawMM1fiWctdeiftr>tfaeiaeyoa>fc^^         g^ggof 


u„  in.'}  luevATiCA.  [qu)u.u., 

.  the T^lnablc pgat-obitcaauniiiationgQf  jH. A**^ 

.lutve  b^  conducted  upon  a  Tcry  ezteosiv^  ,soa| 
Express  purpcMe.  of  settling  this  disrated  qoestfo 
excellentand  indefatigable  investigator, has, b 
ed  by  M.  Lenninier,  physician  to  the  hospi 
[Cha.ni6,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cases 
^  sections  for  a  valuable  system  of  Clinic^  Medii 
FkutcU-    he  is  preparing  for  the  public.     In  pursnitof  tl 
^"^**     of  study  he  has  been  particuUrly  attentive  tc 
ccrttiDcdby   of  the  alimentary  cantd  through  its.  whple  course  in  pfi- 
''^  tienta  who  have  died  of  fevers  of  almost  every  .tjrpe  M^^^i 

modificatioa;  and  he  hasfoandtfaatalthough^asalre^i^,.  j 
observed,  this  organ,  in  some  part  or  other,  has  oftj^  ,^ 
givvn  proof  of  inflanunatory  action,  yet  that,  occ^^^ 
'     idly,  there  bos  been  no  such  effect  whatever, ,  and  Yf^,,i 
fre^ittly  none  sufficiently  violent  or  extensive  ,|x>.  Vfij,^ 
''~  ;7 ',  come  die  cause  of  dissolation,  or  even  of  aov  serioos 
-i,.<-.  .«t3  to  the  living  frame.     In  tbirty<eight  in 
''eleven- only  presented  traqes  of  gastric  infla 
sufficiently  disUnct  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
influenced  the  symptoms  observed  during  life, 
persons  red  patches,  eruptions,  or  ulcers  were  "^^ff^  . 
in  tfie  small  intestine ;  but  in  fourteen  only  did  tbe^  le- 
sions appear  to  liear  any  proportion  to  the  severity^  of .  , 
the  symptoms.     In  the  great  intestine  the  alteratiope 
were  more  rare,  and  less  veliement  than  ifi  Btiy  Qt^^,,. 
portion  of  the  canal. 
Comptn-  On  comparing  the  lesi^s  observed  in  tiie  three  gre^t 

puLiti  in     divisions  of  the  canal  the  following  results  were  obtain^  .' 
fcm:  lo-      In  .five  patients  the  entire  tube  was  exempt  &om,e^f^ 
mud):  littJc,  lesloD  of  consequence.  In  seven  others  they  t^peaiTed  too 
oTKmrceiy     inconsiderable  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  state  of 
*  ^ei  diiea^.    And  where  the  aflection  was  more  strictly  ~ 

tbe  iiiflu»-°  and  manifestly  inflammatory,  the  efieets  were  extremely 
muion  di-  diversified.  In  some  cases  were  found  eruptions  of  Vfr- 
ried  fonmi'  aaA  ofaaraotsr,  occasionally  ninniiig  into  ul- 
ceration. In  other  cases  the  mucous  membraoe  was 
studded  with  large  patches  of  inflammation,  and  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue  was  advancing  ,to  a  jgangreiwuE 
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stAtL  "In^  several  instances  the  ulcers  were  detached   On.  VIL 
and  assumed  a  carbuncular  appearance*.  E^JJS^ 

In  most  of  these  examples  there  can  be  no  question  Gastntu. 
of  the'^stence  of  idiopathic  gastritis  or  enteritis:  but  y^^^f^B 
tfafe  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  numerous  instances  ftomach. 
of  feVer,  and  fever  too  so  violent  as  to  prove  fatal,  without  GonnI 
any  such  accompaniments,  together  with  the  certainty 
that  inflammation  and  even  gangrene  of  particular  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal  are,  in  numerous  instances,  effects 
instead  of  causes  of  fever,  are  a  sufficient  ground  for  re- 
garijthg  ^er  arid  inflammation  either  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  as  distinct  diseases,  and  prove  a  complete  subversion 
of  *M.  Broussais*s  hypothesis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  be  either  of  the  ad-  Fever  difler- 
he^ve  or  the  ery thematic  character;  the  latter  is  the  i^g^^Se" 
more  common  f ;  and  the  species  hence  o£fers  U9  two  diflennt  n*- 

vafli.t!es;wiA  considerably  different  symptoms;  which .JSLSLST 
ar^cfaiefly,  indeed,  the  result  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  t}oii. 
fev^r  |.hat  accompanies  this  inflammation,  already  stated 
to  be  >  synochus,  or  fever  commencing  with  caumatic^ 
but  terminating  in  typhous,  symptoms.   For  this  kind  of 
fevei|  it  is^ot  difficult  to  account.     We  have  oflen  had 
occasion  to  state  that  the. stomach  is  the  common  centre   . 
of  syiAbathy ;  it  is  also  an  organ  of  acute  sensibility; 
and  it  IS  hence  impossible  for  it  to  sufier  from  inflammap 
tory^  action  without  suffering  severely,  and  without  ex- 
tending its  affecdon  very  widely.    The  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  must  be  great,  and  general,  and  sud- 
den debility,  and  the  fever,  though  commencing  with  ex- 
ces^  of  action,  may  soon  lead  to  total  atony,  and  fetal 
consequences. 

a  Adhaesiva*  The  pain  very  acate;(hefeTer 

Adhesive  inflammiirion  violent 
of,tbestoinai[^. 

0  Eiytbematica.  With  an  erythematous  blosh 

*  Qinique  Medicalcb  ou  Choix  d'  ObfeiTationi,  &e.  pitbfiie  per  O.  An- 
dral,  Fils,  Doct.  en  Med.  Premiere  Partie.  Fi^rrea.  Pkriip  8ro.  IMS. 
t  J.  F.  Prank,  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit.  Tom.  u.  p.  860. 
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Erythamatic  infiamma- 
tioa  of  the  stomach* 


extending  to^  and  visible  ia 
the  fauces;  painxaorioio- 
derate ;  fever  les9  violent ; 
pulse  low  and  quick. 

Dr.  Cnnen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer  fiiat 
distincdjr  pointed  oat  the  nature  of  these  two  varielies, 
which  I^  has  unnecessarily  advanced  to  thejrank^«spe- 
cies^  and  later  writers  have  justified  the  expedienejr'of]  a 
distinction.  This  distinction^  as  abeady  remartoedilis 
produced  by  the  nature  of  the  aoo(mq)eiiying  iever  {  and 
consequendy,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  nalore.of 
die  constitudon  in  which  the  disease  occotti.  The  fever 
is  periiaps  in  every  instance  a  synocfaus,  the  ouft^of 
which  we  have  just  stated ;  but,  while  in  a  fitim  jmd  ^ 
bust  habit  the  febrile  course  has^  compflratjive^ii^bat 
ntde  tendency  to  pass  from  the  entODtcaoticti  «4tkwji|)hdi 
it  commences,  into  a  dangerous  langnor  andatotlj^jin 
relaxed  and  irritable  habits  it  is  apt  to  run  .iy^to.  illus 
stage  almost  from  the  first,  and  the  synoehus  dc^genenltes 
rapidly  into  a  typhoid  character.  ,«   .  ^S 

In  both  varieties  the  causes  are  alike ;  as  ea^MrMkor 
internal  cold  suddenly  applied  in  a  heated  9kfttkf0i^e 
stomach,  acrid  substances,  or  excess  in  enli^g*    ;'Rie 
acrid  substances  chiefly  recorded  are  jab^  aodjoAer 
drastic  purgatives  taken  in  excess;  oil  of  vitripl^  0000- 
sive  sublimate ;  and  very  large  doses  of  nitre, 'ottl|iAn- 
tities  swallowed  by  mistake,  as  an  onnce,  or  an  DtiikMii^id 
a  half,  of  both  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Joutul 
de  M&licine*.    It  is  also  said  to  have  'sotne^meB  .teen 
produced  by  a  severe  paroxyBm  of  colalitfani  f^.  aodf^c- 
casionally  to  have  followed  npon  trichosisi  iP9fo%o|he 
matted  hair  of  Polandt*    A  sudden  cUUl  bjf»  siratta^fipg 
cold  water  or  some  other  fluid  onAhflatad.'ftameAiWifaten 
a  firequent  causet  as  has  also  ivpdkdfjcmt^  bidi^fisl^ 
Ibod,  and  especially  aMkm  q>irits  droBk^pntfiw^^  :.^ 


*  » I 
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t  CaHfdBnied.  Pr.  de  iSE^^rp  inflanuiMttkiiie  Ttntriculi  demorUio  takiSh 
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'  ^  l^fie  symptoms  are  siufficiently  detailed  in  the  specific    Om.vU. 

'  dednhion.    Stveni  of  them  are  diose  of  cardialina ;  bat  J^l!' 

in  the  latter  there  is  neitlier  fever  nor  vomiting.  The  OtiuiM. 
most  deoifiive  signs  are  those  of  a  permanent  local  pain,  ^^^^ 

t«idgnwnil  emacbtioo;  thflM,  as  M.  Chaidetfaasi justly  wummOu ■ 

^obecmd  ^y  increase  widi  the  ptolMigatioa  DiHiwnpAn. 

tiH  both  beooDse  eixtrame^  anid  even  opinn  wiU  scarcely 

*  Mlifve  tb«  former,  ia  whatever  qnaatity  adminislered. 

fin  »HfQi«i;cases  ths^food  b  not  rejected  fi>r  saverdldays; 

and  tts^the  beweta  arc  constipated,  and  the  digeation  is 
•  ^impirikei^'  it,  remun  in  the  stomach,  and  ibnns  a  tn- 
j  ^'ft^uv 'sensible  tei  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  wluch,  upon 
^' n^iOtkMH  Hlisappears*    The  presence  of  tUa  tomoiir  is 

'*p4eaiiafiy  duoncteristie  of  an  iaflaned  stale  of  theipy- 
JiilbnKi?  'afei*iis4teence  is  of  the  same  eMe  of  the  caidia; 
^'4&t^^M»  la^caae  the  oootracdon  of  the  cardiarendsrs 
i^d^frtkibn-eimnely  diflBciik,  and  the  food  is  for  the 
^^4ilOi|(|M«'f«jecteditrith0utieachiagt^  Fsom 

<"  >lte«doi0  sympathy  of  tbe  Btooaadi  with  odier  of^^ 

disease  has  sometimes  been  atfoOBaptfaied  with  driiriavn, 
i<jalailitf4i'fiMr  instances  with  hydrophobia*  \^ene  the 
^'^ftiiadlMttita  if  vioknt  k  destroys  ui  a  few  days.  If  no 
^  ttlal-iiyilMpCowi  oecorwjcfain  the  fim  weak  it  terminates 
^•>lbp  theJ^mOBl  part  ftvonmbty.  Shiverings  and  a  remia- 
•oitoo  ofpain,  are,  aa  oanid,  BMrka  of  suiqporation. 
-nLtrC)f(ihe>AiiBiaivsvABi£TrMr»Cniikshank  tri^^ 

t-i^gocnt^itlaatnitiaD  in  die  case  of  a  young  lady  who  died  nm     ^ 
ii'VfleittWia  or  tbaea  days'  illness,  befoce  which  she  had  ^^^^ 
lubaenfJafMrfoct  hwlrh,    ^I  was  called  in**,  says  he^  ««but  tionoftib!^ 
-'^<altoiwo. dead  before  I  gol  to  the  honse.    Fromher  his-  "^ob^* 
:iiiiory'1waa4tt»  fosn-to  accoimt  for  her  death:  baton  ^^^''*^'*^^ 
:tn#iprifsiig  tN  •  iibdoien  a  day  or  twi»  after,  I  foond  the 
"naJiiSiita'Wgid»^  atmnach  in  that  cavjQr;  that  they  had 
•'^'^lodiuisd  periMissal  inflammadoni  and  IciUed.  On  ax* 
ami^hig'dMi  sSiwnaph,  I  fonnd  a  hole  in  it  laaga  enough 
to  admit  ^le  end~  of  mj  fingar.     This  hole  had  hmi 
,  fimi^4,  y^J  Absorption  of  part  of  the  snbstance  of  the 

■      ■      i  II  I     ■■ ■■Mill   ^— i— — *»^M^1IW  t     I      W    ■■  I         , 

*  IfoBognpliie  detDeg^rttioiu  SdurreuKt  Se  l*S«t«Me.efb.  Fttk»  1806. 
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<SUft.  vit.  ttonnefaifhiin  acmpfaaldus  ukemlion:  itt  edges  liftd-fld» 
/^OatL  hered  irfinflamniacimi  to  the  under  socfaoe  of  the  >  snail 
trWsadhs-  lebeof  theUver.  This  infiannnftCioa  was  isvideiitly •raised 
AAMbt  ^7  ^  powers  of  the  body  to  preveot  tlie  aectdent  whicfa 
inflMMM^  hapipened :  and  if  no  violent  vomidiig  had  taken  plaoB$ 
i^uiii^    ^^  ^^'"^  ^^  adhesion  at  this  particular  tune,  shemi^ 

lunre. lived  for  years  notwithstanding  the  viaae*'*  . 
Ittflamm*.        In  maBy  cases  of  this  kind  the  inflammation  is  ^"f»f*r 
cbro^Aod   ^^  indeed  of  long  standing;  for  the  diseased  patta  of 
f^ow.  the  stomach  exhibit  great  tUckening  and  induratMb 

Where  the  inflammatory  action  pvoeaads  vary  sk»«fa)p.»it 
is  often  astonishing  to  find  how  likle  the  general  hitahh^ 
ProgKM  of  or  even  the  local  state  of  the  stomach^is  distiirbefL-S^ 
cation.         ^  ^°  ^  ^'''^  before  us,  it  proceeds  without  bengsosf 
pectod  till  the  ulcer  is  complete,  the  external  twncgsves 
^my,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacuated; 
-which  irritate,  as  a  foreign  body,  in  whatever  silQaiioii 
Aey  are  lod^ied,  ouute  a  new  and  active  inflasomalaoni 
•mid  destroy  in  a  few  days.  This  indeed  is  the  nsaal'ttoi^ 
,^^\         -minatbn,  whatever  be  die  progress^    Yet  diecmaKfeilf 
fi^.j  1.     .  the  disease  is^not  always  thus  qniefcor  .deGriftfai^.&iTiids 
often  poeceded  by  many  or  all  tlie  ondinaiy  liaBpfan&- 
fliHaDts  sf  dyspqMy,  as  actdilgry  emetationi^flatadettogi^ 
and  <^Dession.t)f  the  stomadi  after)  eating  9  >  oAai 
accompanied  with  emaoiatioa  anddebiUbf^  aad^ilabi 
teqnentfy  with^haaflDttatemesie;  .fay  whkiillast^sigBSoiSiif 
rtiefly  to  be.  distioguished  from  idiopadfio  aodigeslMiSb 
IThe  death  however  is  commonly  snddtli,  «1ridiiae  dajf 
SB?  two  Qr.even  a  few  hours,  from  .the  rimfir i  jwW  iilsteJl 
Mm  Gfaafidelf  has  gifveo  various.  ejiampldsji£ll)^iliMn^ 
M.  Gerard  %  ai^d  Dr.  Abercrombie  $  t^febew*^  -n  k     .ehu 
lU^n,^ ,:      i-QaBtvitl&in.iflis  Acuxa.form  has.o^^  beeii.t)epM^<^ted 
F^^<^<^       in  11  mnre dangerbtts  light  than  itdeaerr^  to  bn:^ftift«st 
"'^^ ' '  '^[      isither  variety  under  this  modification,  is  it/mjnsntljbi** 
>...)      t  Sandedwithfiitaleffecto  under  judicioiiatiCfista^ 


.kX. 
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thte*  mttMmifB'  brm  oopuicis  and  lepeatsdyenesedioBa.  Our.  viz. 
b«v!fr'bBe&  vevy  gcneiaDy  reeonataieDdedy  and  have  often  miS^Onlh^ 
beanibond  of  the  hiji^best  advantage,  particularly  in  xxv  tniittadto<- 
faofiftaod  vtgoroiis  habits.  To  be,  however,  of  any  decided  ^^^^ 
tnadl,  this  plaa  of  treatnieBt  should  be  commenced  early  $  inflwuMN 
fiirtfae  fever  is  so  apt  to  pass  into  a  typhoid  fomi^.thait»  ^!toaLk!^ 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  too  mnch  inroad  will  go* 
aicndly  bsLvm  been  made  upooi  the  cdnstiiiitional  stEeogth 
toaUoiref'dM' use' of  the  lancet  If  acrid  poisons,  or  «(s» 
an0<i£'eaftiDg^^be  the  caase^  an  emetic  sfaoidd  be  odmi^ 
Jiiatared;  'bntotherwise  tluB,ea  weli  as  all  other  stinioknts, 
^ikdald  boL  aradcd.    Gentle  cooling  laxatives,  a  blister 
fifipiied.to  the  pit  of  the  stxwiach,  mild  nntritive  drinks^   ■ 
flUtritSMis-  injections,  and,  if  the  pain  or  sickness  be  en* 
ftesoQ^  doses  of  adracbm  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppiasi 
^iid|M9Qbaps.dbQUt  five  grains  of  nitre  in  an  emnbion«vOf 
gonr.;]ffabiDvor  spermaceti,  will  generally  be  ibund.  -^ 
fnostmncaeflBful  pfain.  It  is,  however,  estreoieLydHSci^dtlkr 
gettaagrcmeificuie  to  remain  on  the.  stomach;  aiid,heMe 
UieflMatqprepaiationisthatofpills.  IfsuppitfadonduNiU  T'l^n* 
fbikmi)  ankl^die  abseess  bmrat,  amilk  diet  wddi  the  mildait  ^  guppun- 
faad^mKi  ia.snndl  quantities  at  a  time,  is  the  oolgr  ptoo  ^®°* 
^beifOiifeiieaL    If  a  gangrene  take  ploce^  all  fiirtber.e» 
bstfaoi  wilt  be  in^  vain :  and  we  may  determiae  its  psev 
<aBQCki>by  aoguddsn  cessation  of  pain,  eoldnteaidMint  the 
^riscDsdia,  ^and  langmd  or  intermittii^  poise,  whiah  are 
its  son  attendants.    Under  the  chnmic.fiNrm  we  haive 
jBit  ^iioticed,  Dn  Abercrombie  has  fbnad  stdphate  of 
Jsettin  die  peoportion  of  two  or  three  grains  three  timos 
^ricby^  a  Vfiteabie  and  decisive  remedy,  and  it  b  well  erf- 
tided  to  attention  *. 

*  ■  Upon  the  sritobmatic  VASiBTir  the 'following  re-  ^^Iw^" 
«aarits  of  Mt.  Himter  are  too  valoaUe  to  be  oooaittedt  tbemcdca.  •• 
-MdtfHBfim  the  minre  valuable  as  tlMy  apply  to^lisoid^  kSl^^^ 
'd^atheriin€etwalc«9itiesbesideathe>atoraacfa.'  ^  These  tumoftiie 
ia'*,  says.he,..**aniDflammatifln  which  attacks  internal  '^"""'^ 
caiu|ls  which  is  class^  with  thie  erysipelatous;  b^t  how  ^^^ 

Huatow 
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0«f.  viL  fiirit  is  di«  OTine  i  dociot  koovr*    It  k  vtttBaEifwatiikm' 
A ftloiuk^   Mppvntive*    WlmtiWHir  it  m,  it  mqr  be  «ouidcaMl  ^iai- 
tritMvr^     some  of  JiB  eflbcts  to  be  iB^keot  opposiliaB  Im  die^aiko 
^^^^1^^  hesive  and  Bopporetive  inflammatioiiB :  far  iriien  "the: 
infl-Miii      adiianm most  nedily  prodnoes  iidh€eion%A(bie tfaeet]^; 
^^^j^*    sqielatmia  dots  not,  as  in  the  common  ceUuhKimaiiibimmi. 
and  where  the  adhesive  seldom  takes  plaGe^^  excwpAagi 
from  eKtmme  violenoe^  ihere  dits  inflasrwmlimi  ^tf-  Ayhi* 
pdatons)  has  a  tendency  to  pvodnoe  adkemtts^  aa  a» 
canals  or  ontlds*    It  also  opposes^  in  someid^iitQc^ithe: 
suppurative^  in.being  backwardin  psQducing^nqipBfyitiHr 
even  in  those  places  where  suppuration  most  reacttf  tajiea* 
plaoef  such  as  canab  and  ootlets ;  for  diene,  mM  aMve 
ofaianred,  it  mose  readily  throws  out  the  coagalatingi 
lympb.    Whatever  the  inflammation  -majr  be^  ic  isjceiw* 
tainly  attended  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of  Heoastifm*» 
tionai  afiecdon.    The  fever  in  both  appeals  to*faei  flmi 
same^  vis.  ancompanied  with  debility^  famgnorv fce;^^):i  i 
Hie  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  stomadi.cDdwi 
001  more  insidiously  than  the  adliesive ;  and  is  boifafai^' 
racterised  by  die  inflammatory  odomr  of  tke  EuastkrUr. 
it  usually  spreads  to  these,  and  the  lowness  and  j^^^^iff* 
of  the  pulse.    The  inflammation  often  extoids  throo|^  a 
fgtesl  part  of  the  alvine  canal  aa  well  as  the  esophagus ; 
and,  afler  a  subsidence  of  the  sickness,  produces  diiH 
rrhoea,  and  mucous  discharges  fixun  the  bowels.    It  is 
sometimes  so  gradual  and  tardy  in  its  progress  as  to  pro* 
duce  litde  fisvai^  or  even  local  disturbsjace,  foFJooi^ny  days 
or  even  weeks.    De  Haenf  has  repeatedly  re&rred  to 
thb  sort  of  gastritit,  and  Hennipgft.ba$ifeipnl|ped  it  more 
at  length  :|:. 

. .  If  thi#  varielgr  of  gnstmis  be  exci^  Jsy  aqridv^i^.pgM^ 
:  sonous  substances^  a  brisk  emetic  shQold  be  exhibited 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible;  and  afterwards  such 
antidote  asthe  chafartnr  of  die  poison?  may  ffrimtmnti 


*  On  Blood,  &C.  p.  S70.  f  Rat.  Med.  Part  vi.  dl  Ht.  pMiim. 

f  -  Beaeiwabaiii^  xwr  Kcnnwdim  md  KmSei  BiitJiUDdQiig'*d6v  Bftmicna 
Hud  der  GuXbm** 
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orttoiwgmoidg  ia  aftaBne8»  and  ultolJnes  to  adderoMTest  GWw  V^L 

and  the  iniMt  iu3live  stmiulaQts  to  MiiX)t^     When  the  ^'(^ 

cetaie  ia  intenialy  mild,  dUaent^  and  cooling  drinks  aie  tritiMy^ 

toi  be  employed  freely*    The  infiiBian  of  roees  will  often  s^Smmm* 

pfoveone'ef  thamoet  aervieeaUe  mediomee  we  can  make  "fl'www 

iise'of;  bliBters  shoald  be  applied  and  lepeatedf  and  the  ^'^h. 
l|pwels  kept  cool  by  laxative  clysters* 

Inflammation  of  lihe  stomach  is  also  found  in  the  cme  ^^»^  '^ 

at.  the  other  of  its  varieties,  as  an  occasional  symptom  cuiou. 
in  aphtha»  measles,  small-poa:,  and  other  exanthems; 
aad^  perhaps,  in  rqpelled  herpes,  scabies,  and  similar 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  pancreas  is  also  some-  inBaiiiiiu- 
ttmoB^i  ftboogh  rarely,  a£kcted  with  inflammatory  action ;  ^^r^k* 
and  that  in  this  case  the  symptoms  are  a  combinatioa  of 
e«|Mssma  Gastritis  and  e.  Hepatitis.  There  is  pain 
and  diatention  in  the  epigastrium,  with  fireqnent  vomiting* 
There  isalsoadeflned  tumour  seatedhigherflianthelivery 
aad>generaUy.more  polarized,  but  always  aooomponed 
wjlh^aone  degree  of  jaundice  from  its  preanre  on  the 
YUb'daBdKL  Ilia  afieetion  often  yields  to  depletion  by 
taytniig^  fatidc  puigatives,  and  blistering*. 
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EMPRDSMA  ENTERITIS. 
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l^nflAitittutii^tt  of  t^t  Bokttdji* 


d^^ttta  PAIN  Iti  THE  BELLYt  TSKmftK^S,  AND  TbmT- 

*    '       '  ing:  fever  a  stmochus. 

«;  ui.   .  .  .  • 

Im  ■■flaaMasriim  of  «tha  stomach  .the  pain  b  seated  hi^  Om.Vfi. 
er,  and  is  radier  burning  than  gripnig;  this  last»  also^  SncXlL 
has  usually  some  degree  of  hicooogh,  and  gfeat  di^eo- 


'*r 
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•  Inflammation  and  Enlargement  of  the  Buicreai.   B;^  Bdw.  Pe^oeral, 
M.  B.&C  Tiani.  King^i  nd  Qseen*!  Colkg«b  Bdblin,  ToL  a.  p.  ISS.  1SS4. 
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Gmi.yiL    tkm  of  miad:  neidier  of  whidi  beldura  to  inflanraaHitioii 

* —  XII 

*   of  the  intestines ;  and  it  is  by  these  chmracters  tliat  tke 
two  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.    Stoll  adds, 
'^^^^"^f^    that  intestinal  inflammation  is  also  accompanied  with  a 
suppression  of  urine :  but  we  cannot  rely  upon  this  as 


^*^.^\     a  specific  sjnonptom. 

^J?  «■•"  Our  opening  remarks  upon  gastritis,  in  respect  to  the 

nature  of  that  disease  in  France,  apply  to  the  present 
as  well.    Enteritis,  also,  exhibits  two  varieties  : 
a  Adhaesiva.  Pain  very  acute,  fever  vio- 

Adhesive  inflammation  lent ;  vomiting  frequent ; 

of  the  bowels.  and  costiveness  obstinate. 

fi  Erythematica.  Pain  more  moderate ;  fever 

Erythematic  inflamma-         less  violent ;  little  vomit- 
don  of  the  bowels.  ing,  and  diarrhoea  instead 

of  costiveness. 


Of  these  varieues  the  former  is  more  frequent  in 

species,  as  the  latter  is  in  the  preceding  *. 

Why  lb-  The  causes  of  both,  as  also  of  the  accompanying  fever, 

fj^l**^^    being  a  synodius,  may  be  understood  from  the  remarks 

di«g.  already  offered  upon  gastritis;  the  intestines  partaking 

in  a  very  considerable  degree  of  the  character  of  the 

stomach. 

To  the  causes  enumerated  under  gastritis  may  be 

added  some  natural  or  accidental  organic  mischief  in 

some  part  or  other  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  ventral^  fai- 

gninaly  or  other  hernias,  or  introsusoeptions  of  Tarioiis 

kinds;  or  in&rctions  from  cc^rostasis,  scybala,  or  enta* 

rolithus.    The  plica  pplonica,  pr  matted  hair,  is  said  by 

De  la  Fontaine  to  be  a  cause  of  this  species,  aa  other 

writers  affirm  it  to  be  of  gastritis. 

«  E.  Bote.       The  progress  of  the  first  variety  usually  conuneo- 

gi^  oes  with  a  sense  of  coldness  or  shivering,  and  aa  imea* 

AAo*^ .    siness  in  some  part  of  the  belly,  at  first  remitting  or  iiK 

tfoBoftbe    twrmitting^  but  gradually  acquiring  permanency,  and 

Wwdt         liiiiig  into  an  acnte  pain.    The  pain  now  spreads  of«r 

^^**^*^^*^  the  whole  abdomen,  which  is  tense  and  tmder  to  the 


*  Fnak,  ut  itiprli.  Tom.  ii.  $  ecxxxvoi.  ik  S60. 
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. Uii^irt Awgb  ivan  tJHRlinfiaci^iHtifii.d^^  *^^iSf' 

j»n(Atene«nn» . .  Tlie  piilae  is  soialU  httrd,  and  fi^ie(qpi«ii|:,  of  tb*.,  j 
but  has  sometimes  been  soft :  the  tov^pie  dry ;  tbiii^t  ei^-     ^^/  " 
treme ;  Urine  high-coloured,  small  in  quantity,  and  dis- 
charge with  difficulty ;  the. breathing  is  laborious;  and  * 
'from  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  the  pa- 
tient is  perpetually  bending  forward*.    If  no  beneficial 
change  take  place,  all  these  symptoms  become  aggra- 
vated ;  instead  of  feculent  stools,  there  is  an  ineifectual 
straining,  with  a  small  mucous  discharge ;  and  with  the 
increase  of  the  retching  the  feces  burst  through  the  valve 
of  the  colon,  and  are  occasionally  thrown  up  from  the 
slbmach.     At  length  the  torture  suddenly  diminishes ; 
and  the  patient  appears  to  have  obtained  relief:  but  his 
^nJse.ijiiBViut^  ^  hot  ffows  pale,  his  extremities  cold, 
convulsions  sucoeed^  and  he  sinks  in  death. 
.  1  iTl^  ^Miaial  tenaination,  therefore,  when  unfixtonate,  Prt^rof^ 
iaitJwktpf'iiaiigrene;  fer  U  is  rarely  that  the  ioflaomu^    -    7;  \^ 


c  •> 


.l^:^M 


^MamM'  i9lo.af  SiippiUBtive  state.    If  in  the  oonrae  of 
tim  fist  tVK)^'  lliree^  or  even  four  days,  a  free  feculent 
discharge  can  be  procured  from  the  bowels,  the  vqmctiiig 
Mld/fMona  will  gmdually diminish,  the  pulse  abate  in        :.j->o 
qmctaeas^AQial. the- patient  be  in  the  way  of  recovery. 
-iilvmxmAig  this:  complaint,  it  is  hence  of  the  utnoit  CuntiVe 
wprnlanoe  tO'pqoowefree  evacuatiaiis,  fixr  theeiisede^.  *^' 
pMfe  iftlpM  ARtiidiy  «poR  oiur  mecess  in  diis.res|iecte 
Y^tUht  di^oulty  is;o£bett  very  gteat,  an4  increased  front 
ijbHtendeiyqr.  iofihe  stomach  to  rgact  wlatever  aoedU 
cines  are  introduced  into  it*    Moat  pfact»tioiri  oOON  Venewctioii 


vmm^miiikMtefimg,  which  they  urgQ  veiy  eopioiiily,  ^^  '^^  !• 

amijepmtmeify^m  or  eight-honn,  aocovdiag* aa*  tiie»  ..11 

poWmU'lMur  the  lametr    The  remaiBka  we  iiave  auMto  »* '    ,;^ 

iqwn |Ua fncHaeSi imdere^un'RXTiB, will;apply tptfaeprea  ;'  V  ''^s 

mM^spmm^  I£tike4iipaaeoccariqapatieDtof«h0nl5i  *  '"^ 

•'nif^NiiPr«v.nci  p.  401.  
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Gsw.  VII.  and  vigorous  habit,  and  particularly  if  we  have  aa  op- 
« REmert-  portunity  of  employing  venesection  within  the  first  day 
tiiadhsesiya.  or  two,  We  sball  couunonly  find  it  of  essential  service: 

flimmtion"  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^*  Succeed,  we  shall  assuredly  hast^i  the 

of  the         stage  of  gangrene,  and  abbreviate  the  term  of  remedial 

^  '^        operations.    And  hence,   unless  free  bleeding  can  be 

employed  early,  and  the  ccmstitution  evinces  a'  tolerable 

portion  of  vigour,  there  is  no  inflammation  in  which  the 

lancet  b  less  likely  to  be  serviceable,  or  may  become 

In  what       more  mischievous.    To  local  bleeding,  even  under  the 

cues  mis-  ,.  .  .         ^i  •    i  !_•-.• 

chicYout.  conditions  we  are  now  supposmg,  there  is  less  objection ; 
but  we  have  less  chance  of  benefit  by  it  than  in  peritonitis. 

CaUiartici         From  the  first,  therefore,  we  must  attempt  cathartics. 

than  hare^    ^^  ^^  stomach  will  retain  the  milder,  as  castor  oil,  neu- 

if  of  fuffi-     tral  salts,  or  senna,  these  are  by  far  the  most  adviseable; 

cicnt  power.  ^  ^m.  object  should  be  to  diminish  instead  of  increasing 
the  irritation  of  the  intestines.  But  in  the  first  species 
^  this  is  rarely  the  case ;  and  we  must  hence,  without  loss 
of  time,  apply  to  those  that  are  more  acrid ;  as  calomel 
in  combination  with  the  colocynth  pill :  assisting  their 
operation  by  injections  firequently  repeated,  and  in  as 
large  quantity  as  the  bowels  will  retain  them. 

But  acrid  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  irritation  of 

piTgatives     (hese  more  acrid  purgatives  will  add  to  the  inflammar- 

notnecesw-  ^  .     .^  ^  ^     5  i  « 

riiyaugmen-  tory  imtatiou ;  nor  do  we  always,  or  even  commonly, 
^of  in-     find  any  such  effect.     For,  firstly,  the  operation  of  the 
Explained. '   two  irritations  is  very  different ;  and  by  exciting  the  former 
we  may  even  diminish  or  take  off  the  latter  by  a  traii5-> 
fer  of  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  take  off  inflam- 
mation from  any  other  organ  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  some  neighbouring  part.     Secondly,  the  direct 
effect  of  the  cathartic  is  to  restore  a  natural  action,  die 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  which  it  is  the  direct 
effect  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  oppose.    And  third* 
ly,  we  find,  in  fact,  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  a 
practice,  ndt  only  generally,  but  almost  unifomly,  and 
are  incapable  of  accounting  for  it  upon  any  other  prin* 
ciple. 
^P^  ^        Opiates  would  be  desirable  through  the  whole  course 

giren. 
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of  this  disease,  but  that  in  tlieir  general  intention^  they    Gxv.  vil 
add  to  the  costiveness  if^ven  alone,  and  retard  the  ef-  .^^  g^l 
feet  of  purgatives  if  given  in  conjunction  with  them,  tuadhssiva^ 
Nevertheless,  if,  after  copious  bleeding,  the  costiveness  ^^^J^' 
should  be  intractable,  and  the  flatulency  and  spasmodic  of  the 
pains  very  distressing,  it  will  be  better  to  trust  for  a  few  ^^^'^ 
hours  to  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  alone,  and  with- 
hold the  purgative  plan  for  the  present.     For  the  cos- 
tiveness is  chiefly  the  result  of  spasm :  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  allaying  the  spasmodic  action,  a  cathartic  will 
answer  readily,  and  sometimes  the  bowels  have  been 
moved  even  by  the  tranquillity  alone  which  the  opiate 
has  produced. 

Fomentations  and  blisters  to  the  abdomen  form  a  re-  ?^^f^ 
gular  course  of  the  therapeutic  plan;   and  have,  no  ten^^and 
doubt,  been  occasionally  serviceable;  but,  like  local  «!»**»«"»*  , 
bleeding,  they  are  less  so  in  the  present  disease  than  in 
peritonitis.    And  where  fomentations  are  adviseaUe,  I 
prefer  the  epithem  of  a  folded  flannel  wltmg  out  in  hot 
water,  and  confined  with  a  swathe,  as  already  recom- 
jnended  in  peritoneal  inflanunatioii,  to  all  other  foment- 
ations whatever. 

Injections  of  warm  water  alone,  forcibly  thrown  up  Co^ous  in^ 
the  rectum  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  the  bowels  can  be  ^l^'l^^^ 
made  to  eoateiny  are  moreover  often  feund  of -essential 
benefit,  and  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  worm^ 
bath,  wUcfay  by  adding  to  the  debility,  has  aooderated 
the  ai^oadi  of  gangrene. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  emptied,  diapho-^ 
retics,  and  especially  combined  with  opiates,  will  be 
die  best  plan  we  can  pursue;  and,  if  the  stomach 
become  quiescent^  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of 
dUneiits; 

There  is  a  siagular  feet,  noticed  by  Rhodivs*,  which  Singular 
SMAetimes  occurs  in  this  disease,  and  is  peeoUarly  worthy  coiuti^ution 
of  notice,  as  sustaining  our  hopes  to  the  last :  and  it  is  ^^^  W^- 
this ;  that  occasionally,  in  the  extreme  moraeilt  of  a  h^.  ^ "°  " 


*  Cent.  It.  ObSb  S9. 
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Obv.  VII.  ■  seeming  mortification^  a  sudden"  revolution  takes  place, 
•E^nten'-  '^^  stools  are  evacuated;  and  this,  too^  after  the  extre- 
tisadhaesiva.  mities  have  begun  to  grow  cold,  and  an  apparently  dead- 
6ammation~  ^7  languor  has  overpowered  the  frame.  In  such  case, 
of  the  we  must  snatch  the  patient  &om  impending  death  by  a 
^  free  use  of  wine,  and  warm  generous  cordials ;  closely 

attending,  at  the  same  time^  to  a  copious  discharge  from 
How  in  such  the  bowels,  of  which,  with  the  liberal  plan  nowrecom- 
niated.       '  mended,  we  ne^  not  be  afraid,  and  which  we  should  be 

extremely  cautious  of  checking  by  opiates. 

tis  ei^^'      From  the  less  threatening  character  of  the  symptoms, 

matica.         as  they  show  themselves  in  the  ERYTHEMieTic  variety, 

influnma!^^  this  afiection,  as  Rothboel  has  well  observed,  often  ez- 

tionoftfae     hibits  a  fallacious  appearance,  and  is  misunderstood*. 

And.it  has  hence  been  described  on  the  continent,  under 

the  names  of  occult,  apjrrectic,  and  anodynef  enteritis. 

**  S»pe  ",  says  Professor  Frank,  '*  nee  febris  in  pulsibus 

umbra ;  ardor,  dolor  ad  intestuia  aut  nullus,  aut  certe  non 

vehemens ;  nee  fere  ulla  tarn  diri  morbi  phenomena  ob- 

,  servantur."  %    Its  real  nature,  however,  is  as  we  have 

explained  it  above :  and  from  the  debility  superinduced, 

ascites -has  occasionally  followed  rapidly.    It  has  been 

well  ascertained  that  the  seat  of  this  variety  is  sometimes 

in  the  external  coat  of  the  intestines ;  and  it  is  said,  by 

'^^-^  some  writers,  that  tiiis  is  the  most  common  seat.  It  is  not 


not 

aiw^t  to  be  easy  to  determine  upon  this  point :  nor  always,  at  its 
ed  atflnt  commencement,  whether  the  inflammation  be  of  the  one 
variety  or  of  the  other,  the  modifying  causes  being,  in 
some  constitutions,  and  some  seasons  of  the  year  and 
temperaments  of  the  atmosphere,  so  nicely  balanced  as 
to  leave  the  course  doubtful.  A  case  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred to  me  in  July,  1805,  in  a  healthy  and  active 
young  gentieman,  thirteen  years  old.  llie  abdomen 
was  tense  and  tender,  the  intestinal  canal  painful  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent;  the  pulse  quick,  and  mo- 


*  Diiaert  naCoiB  Obiervatioiiei  circa  ^"^^ini  signorttm  in  Tn4^^T^^^^^^|^mL. 
|w  Abdoipinalihut.    Hafiii.  1776. 
f  Floiicqueti-lmtia.  Vol  v.  106. 
I  D*  Cur.  H«m.  M«rb.  T«m«  u.  p.  SU. 
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derately  full;   the  skin  very  hot  and  dry ;  the  blood,   Giv.  vii. 
when  drawn  from  the  arm,  without  any  bu%  coating;  ^KBnteril 
the  sickness  incessant,  with  deep  anxiety  and  oppression,  tjaerythemi^. 
The  greater  part  of  these  symptoms  indicated  the  a4»  E^^tbemde 
hesive  variety ;  but  as  the  morbid  signs  increased,  the  in*i«mnM- 
stomach  evidently  partook  of  the  afiection,  and  shortly  boivdi. 
afterwards  an  erythematic  sloughing  appeared  in  the 
throat  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  attack,  evincing  the 
real  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  it  had  extended 
up  the  whole  of  the  esophagus.     On  the  sixth  day  the 
patient  died. 

Bleeding,  which  was  repeated  within  about  twelve 
hours,  did  not  in  this  case,  prove  of  any  benefit;  though 
it  may  be  justified  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. But  in  distinct  and  simple  examples  of  erythe- 
matic inflammation,  it  ought,  unquestionably,  to  be  ab- 
stained from:  and  acids,  and  the  milder  tonics,  and 
bitters,  as  infusion  of  roses,  cascarilla  bark,  and  cinchona, 
supply  its  place. 

We  have  said  that  in  enteritis  there  is  less  pain  and  Taan^hm 
tension  to  the  touch  than  in  peritonitis.     It  is  singular  j^^****^ 
that  at  times  there  should  be  little  or  none  whatever,  on 
pressing  the  abdomen.     '*  Gastro-enteritis  ",  observes 
M .  Broussais,  *^  exists  without  any  painful  point,  when  Broutaui. 
the  inflammation  is  not  vehement  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum :  and  pressure  of  the  belly  does  not  produce 
uneasiness.''  *    M.  Petit  speaks  nearly  to  the  same  efiect,  Peut. 
though  he  modifies  the  opinion ;  affirming  that  if  the 
belly  be  pressed  a  little  deeply  at  its  lower  part,  espe- 
cially toward  the  right  between  the  spine  of  the  ileum 
and  the  navel,  the  patient  is  sensible  of  pain,  and  at  times 
makes  complaint  of  the  pressure,  and  exhibits  the  same 
by  his  countenance.**  t — Yet  even  in  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  there  is  not  always  much  uneasiness. 
<<  Nothing**,  says  M.  Andral,  'Ms  more  common  than  AadnL 


*  Exunen  d«i  Doctrines  Medicakt  et  des  Syit^met  de  Nosologic  Prop, 
czizvi.  par  F.  J.  V.  Broussais. 
t  Traite  dc  la  Fievce  Entero-MeseAterique,  te  p.  ISl. 
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ati  absence  of  every  kind  of  pain  in  cases  in  which  nu- 
meroas  ulcerated  spots  cover  the  inner  surface  either  of 
the  ileum,  or  of  the  caecum,  or  of  the  colon ;  while  we  * 
frequently  see  patients  complaining  of  sharp  abdominal 
pains,  where  the  gastro-enterie  mucous  membrane  is  not 
inflamed."* 

The  last  of  these  writers  has  lately  favoured  the  world 
with  a  valuable  and  extensive  range  of  examinations  into 
die  state  <^  the  alimentary  canal  in  patients  who  have 
died  of  gastritis  and  enteritis ;  and  we  are  hence  enabled 
to  arrive  at  some  calculation  of  the  comparative  frequency 
of  inflammatory  action  in  difierent  parts  of  the  canal. 
Ulcerations,  he  observes,  may  take  place  in  every  part, 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  anus  :  but  they  are  not  in 
all  places  equ^ly  common.  They  are  rare  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  still  more  rare  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum : 
they  are  very  frequent  in  the  lower  third  of  the  small 
intestine ;  tod  they  are  again  less  frequent  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  great  intestine.  These  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  following  table,  comprising  seventy-one 
distinct  cases  of  disease: 

In  10  individuals  ulcerations  were  found  in  the  stomach. 


1 

9 

88 

15 

4 

11 

S 

1 


-  duodenum, 
'jejunum. 

•  lower  part  of  ileum. 

•  csecum. 

-  ascendingicolon. 

•  transrerse  colon. 

-  descendfaig  eoloa. 

•  rectkimf  • 


I  have  said  that  enteritis  is  sometimes  a  result  of 
hernias.  It  has  also,  occasionally,  been  produced  by  a 
forcible  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  through 
the  anus ;  of  which  a  singular  instance  is  given  in  the 
IV^edical  Transactions,  in  a  paper  communicated  by  Dr. 


*  Clinique  Medicale,  ou  Choix  d^Observations  recueilHes,  i  la  Clinique  de 
M.  Lerminier,  median  de  I'Hopital  de  la  Charit^  &c.  par  Q,  Andrals,  FQs, 
D.  M.  8 vo.  Paris,  1883. 

I  Andral,  ut  suprli. 
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Latliam  • :  the  part  of  the  prolapsed  intestine  was  very   Gih.  vil. 
considerable,  and  the  injury  was  occasioned  by  the  pas*  fi^^ni&^ 
sage  of  the  wheel  of  a  cart  over  the  lointf ;  a  portion  of  tii  eiythe- 
the  mesentery  was  protruded  with  that  of  the  gut;  gan-  £,y^^atic 
grene  supervened  to  the  inflammation,  and  the  pro-  inflamma^ 
lapsed  mesentery  and  intestine  were  cut  ofP  above  the  ]^!^^^ 
line  of  gangrene ;  the  latter  to  a  length  of  not  less  than 
fifty-seven  inches,  measured  by  a  string  applied  to  the 
outward  surface.    The  patient,  who  was  a  boy,  reco- 
vered; had  motions  regularly  from  the  truncated  ex- 
tremity of  the  remaining  intestine;  and  was  able  after- 
wards, to  walk  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a-day.     He  had 
no  power,  however,  of  restraining  his  motions,  so  as  to 
postpone  the  evacuation. 


SPECIES  XIII. 

EMPRESMA  HEPATITIS. 

« 

ainflainmation  of  tl^e  fliber* 

tension,  soreness,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver;  pain  about  the  right  shoulder:  felt 
especially  when  lying  on  the  left  side;  short, 
dry,  cough. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  may  in  general  be  P^^'^ih 
sufficiently  known  by  the  above  characters,  has  also  two 
varieties,  dependent  upon  its  more  rapid  and  violent,  or 
more  tardy  and  obscure  march. 


•  Vol.  IV,  Art  XXIV. 
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In  which  the  specific  character 
is  obscure;  and  the  existence 
of  the  disease  suspected  from 
a  previous   exposure  to  its 
causes,  in  connexion  with  an 
occasional  recurrence  of  the 
pathognomic  symptoms^  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  de- 
.  gree  of  fever. 
Sauvages,  on  the  authority  of  Amati,  has^ven  an 
erysipelatous,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  an  erythematic, 
variety  of  this^disease,  as  Lommius  has,  likewise,  done  of 
pneumonitis:  and  Frank  has  followed  Sauvages:   but 
the  parenchyma^us  viscera  do  not  seem  to  be  subject  to 
infiammation  of  this  description,  as  Dr.  CuUen  has  cor- 
rectly observed ;  and  as  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hunter  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
Dr.  Frank  has  also  affirmed  that  next  to  the  lungs  and 
the  brain  there  is  no  organ  more  frequently  afiected  by 
an  hereditary  taint  than  the  liver ;  and  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed families  sufiedng  in  consequence  of  such  a  pre- 
disposition as  well  in  the  acute  as  in  the  chronic  form  of 
inflammation''^. 

The  ACUTE  VAEiETY .  commences  with  the  ordinary^ 
symptoms  of  visceral  inflammation;  chillness,  succeeded 
by  heat,  frequent  pulse,  and  a  furred  tongue :  the  bowels 
are  irregular,  mostly  costive ;  the  evacuations  little  tinged 
with  bile,  the  urine  oflen  saffron-coloured ;  the  skin  is 
dry,  the  thirst  extreme,  with  occasional  sickness. 

!No  physiologist  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  pain  so  generally  felt  in  the  right  shoulder.  It  is 
however  sympathetic  of  other  affections  of  the  liv^r,  as 
jaundice,  or  chololithus,  as  well  as  of  hepatitis;  and  hence 


•  Pe  Cur.  Horn.  Mort.  Tom.'ii.  p.  29B, 
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it  should  seem  to  be  produced  by  almost  any  morbid   Gm,  VII. 
excitemeot  of  this  organ,  whether  from  inflammation  or  f^Hraad^ 
the  obstruction  of  gall-stones.     The  cough,  which  is  tis  acuta. 
often  very  distressing,  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  ^^^Son 
vicinity  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  seat  of  disease,  and  its  of  tbefiytr. 
sympathy  with  the  liver*    The  sickness  of  the  stomach 
is  from  the  same  cause. 

The  disease'  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  jaun*  Not  always 
diced  colour  of  the  skin ;  and  Sanvages  and  Sagar  have  t^^^J!!^ 
made  such  a  colour  a  specific  symptom;  but  it  is  not  diced  akin: 
always  that  the  bile  regurgitates,  and  hence,  such  an  ap- 
pearance ought  not  to  be  enumerated  among  the  patho- 
gnomic characters. 

'  Even  where  it  exists  it  is  not  a  distinct  symptom  of  which  it  alao 
hepatitis ;  for,  to  saj^  nothing  of  proper  jaundice,  the  other  afleo- 
ieces,  as  Dr.  Latham  has  well  observed,  may  be  Ught»  ^^°^ 
coloured,  and  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine  peculiarly  yellow, 
from  the  pressure  of  an  indurated  pancreas  upon  the 
bile  ducts,  and  an  obstruction  of  their  course.    And 
hence  Dr.  Latham  imagines  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
pancreas  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  hepatitis,  and 
a  diseased  ovarium  still  more  frequently.     On  which  ac- 
count it  demands  a  very  nice  examination  of  the  liver  ^ 
and  a  pretty  tolerable  assurance  to  ourselves,  that,  before 
we  can  speak  with  decision,  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
either  of  the  other  organs. 

The  ordinary  remote  causes  are  suddenly  suppressed  Remote 
perspiration,  especially  from  currents  of  cold  and  damp  **"^* 
air,  and  excess  of  spirituous  potation :  though  often  the 
cduse  is  too  obscure  for  detection. 

Dr.  Saunders,  and  with  some  plausibility,  suspects  the  Proxnnate 
acute  variety  is  owing  to  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  f>u«eucoB- 
hepatic  artery,  and  the  chronic  to  a  like  state  of  the  'SEi^^^ 
vena  portas.    Winslow  ascribes  both  to  an  inflamed  state  ^  winalow: 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portas,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  constitute  the  seat  of  the  disease;  while  Cullen  byCuDenx 
refers  us  to  the  hepatic  artery  alone,  and  limits  the  seat 
of  inflammation  to  its  extremities.    Dr.  Heberden  does  Heberden. 
not  incline  to  believe  that  the  liver  is  primarily  affected, 


i 
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Grnn.  viL  but  only  influenced  by  a  phlqgistic  diathesis,  or  preceding 
2e.  hSS:  inflammatory  fever. 

tisacuu.  If  the  inflammation  originate  in  the  membranes^  the 

^^matioD  P^)  ^  ^  1^^^^  other  cases  of  membranous  afiection,  is 
of.chelirer.  peculiarly  pungent,  like  that  of  a  pleuritis;  the  fever  is 
Symptoms  severe,  the  tension  very  considerable,  the  pulse  frequent, 
ousi^feo^'  strong,  and  hard;  the  urine  generally  high  coloured* 
tioB:  When  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  primarily  affected, 

of  panbyi-  ^^  P^^  and  pyrexy  are  &r  less  acute,  and  especially  at 
mic  sflfec-  jgfgi: .  t)|]|;  ^ey  increase  with  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  it  extends  to  the  membranes,  the 
pain  not  only  darting  to  the  right  shoulder,  but  some- 
times as  far  as  the  throat  and  clavicle. 
PfognosUcs.  Where  the  symptoms  are  most  severe,  and  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
membranes,  the  duration  is  often  short,  and  the  termi- 
nation is  in  most  cases  that  of  ^  resolution.  But  when 
less  active,  and  seated  in  the  parenchyma,  it  generally 
tends  to  suppuration ;  and  if  the  convex  sidfe  of  the  liver 
be  the  part  afiected,  a  tumour  is  visible  externally,  the 
cough  becomes  aggravated,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  If  adhesions  have  preceded  the  suppuration, 
the  pus  points  to  the  skib,  and  the  abscess  opens  on  the 
sur&ce ;  but  if  it  break  internally  it  generally  proves  fiodi 
by  inducing  a  hectic,  though  sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  fortunate  adhesions  below,  the  abscess  discharges 
itself  into  the  hepatic  duct,  and  the  pus  is  carried  off  by 
this  channel.  It  has,  occasionally,  by  the  same  means, 
made  its  way  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  virhere  the 
abscess  has  been  very  large.  In  which  case,  however, 
immediately  upon  the  bursting  of  the  vomica,  the  patient 
throws  off,  by  sickness  or  by  purging,  a  large  mass  of 
most  offensive  matter,  often  filling  the  whole  house  with 
its  noisome  smell,  and  dies  in  a  few  hours.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  pus  has  occasionally  formed  an  empyema  in  the 
thorax:  and,  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  dischaiged 
from  the  lungs. 
Progress  of  The  progress  to  a  state  of  gangrene  is  sometimes  very 
Sm^^w     rapid,  and  especially  in  the  swamps  of  the  East  and  West 

rnpid. 
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Indies.     Dr.  Chisholm  gives  a  striking  example  of  this    Obk.viI. 
in  a  gentleman  who  being  "  heated  and  profusely  per-  f  ^^^J^J^ 
spiring  after  violent  exercise,  lay  down  and  slept  in  this  tis  acuta. 
state  in  a  current  of  cool  air.     He  awoke  soon  after  in  a^n^^ 
the  mostexcr'uciating  torture  in  tlie  right  hypochondrium,  of  the  Uver. 
and  with  great  tume&ction  of  the  whole  abdomen.  In  two 
days  he  was  dead."     The  liver  was  found  greatly  enlarg- 
ed, and  reduced  in  many  parts  to  a  state  similar  to  that 
of  rotten  cork  *. 

The  disease  sometimes  terminates  in  scirrhosity;  in  Somedmes 
which  case  the  induration  beai's  an  extent  in  some  mea-  J«™!°**«« 
sure  proportioned  to  the  range  'of  the  preceding  inflam-  nty. 
mation,  and  may  often  be  felt  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  region  of  the  organ.     This,  however,  is  a  more  fre- 
quent result  of  the  second  or  chronic  variety. 

In  order  to  induce  acute  hepatitis,  it  is  necessary  that  Why  found 
the  organ  of  the  liver,  at  the  time  of  attack,  should  be  in  ^'^  ^^ 
a  state  of  at  least  moderate  healtli  and  vigour ;  for  it  is  robust,  and 
in  thiis  condition  only,  that  inflammation  running  through  cy^*]^™** 
its  regular  stages  can  take  place ;  and  hence  the  acute 
variety  is  found  far  more  frequently  in  temperate,  than  in 
intertropical  climates ;  and  in  the  latter  more  frequently 
among  new  comers  than  anlong  those  that  have  been 
long  habituated  to  the  climate,  and  whose  livers  have 
been  weakened  and  relaxed  by  the  greater  heat  of  the 
sun :  '^  Among  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  regiment,"  tiiustnted. 
says  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  stationed  at  Trincomale,  and 
had  the  care  of  the  entire  garrison  in  1798,  "  I  found 
for  the  first ^six  or  eight  months,  the  disease  was  much 
more  frequent,  much « more  violent. in  its  symptoms, 
showed  more  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  was  more 
sadden  in  its  crisis,  than  with  the  Company's  European 
troops,  who  had  been  long  in  India,  although  the  latter 
were  the  most  debauched.     Among  the  natives  hepatitis 
does  not  oflen  occur ;  out  of  a  thousand  native  troops, 
I  did  not,  in  the  course  o£three  months,  meet  with  more 

*  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Countries,  p.  64.  Svo.  London,  1822. 
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than  two  cases  of  iiver-complaints,  which  is  compara- 
tively  a  very  small  proportion."*  There  is,  however,  a 
striking  distinction  between  the  state  of  the  bowels  as  af- 
fected by  this  disease  in  hot  and  in  temperate  climates. 
In  the  latter  it  is  rarely  we  have  any  diarrhoea,  and  of- 
ten an  obstinate  costiveness,  the  evacuations  being  mostly 
untinged  with  bile.  In  the  former,  from  the  higher  de- 
gree of  irritation  that  prevails,  and  the  greater  extent  of 
its  range,  a  bilious  flux  is  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  a 
pathognomic  symptom ;  and  as  the  gorged  vessels  are 
apt  to  give  way  from  debility,  this  is  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  blood. 

In  our  own  climate,  bleeding  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  is  generally  found  serviceable,  and  ought  to 
be  prescribed  as  speedily  as  possible ;  certainly  before 
the  fifth  day ;  and  be  repeated,  generally  or  locally,  as 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  may  require,  and  the 
strength  of  the  constitution  allow.  Frank  advises  leeches 
to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  or  to  the  hypochondrium ; 
but  the  lancet  is  alone  to  be  depended  upon  in  letting 
blood. 

Free  purging,  with  calomel  and  Epsom  salts,  should 
immediately  follow ;  and  mercury  be  at  the  same  time 
introduced  into  the  system  by  the  stomach,  or  by  in- 
unction, or  by  both.  From  the  costiveness  thait  usually 
accompanies  the  disease  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  unite  the 
mercury  with  opium  ;  though  where  it  irritates  the 
bowels,  the  latter  should  unquestionably  be  given  ;  as  it 
should  also  to  allay  the  cough,  where  this  symptom  is 
very  distressing  and  prevents  sleep.  The  mercurial 
course,  as  recommended  by  Sir  James  M^rigor  f ,  should 
be  steadily  persevered  in,  not  only  in  hot  climates  but  in 
temperate,  till  a  salutary  change  has  been  eQected,  or  sa- 
livation h*ks  been  freely  excited.  It  will  often  be  founds 
however,  that  the  patient  will  bear  a  long  continuance  of 


*  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jouroa],  May,  1796. 
f  Medical  Sketches,  passim. 
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the  mercurial  plan  without  any  affection  of  the  mouth ;    Gkk.  Vii^ 
and  will  gradually  and  insensibly  improve  under  it ;  the  fg *^h" d.' 
soreness  and  tension  subsiding,  the  cough  diminishing,  ti«  acuta. 
the  pulse  becoming  slower,  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  ^^^^'^ 
the  skin  yielding  to  a  pleasant  moisture  ;  all  which  are  vf  the  liver. 
prognostics  of  a  fisivourable  issue.   In  hot  climates,  how- 
ever, little  benefit  is  obtained  from  mercury  till  it  has 
produced  ptyalism:  while,  such  is  the  still  greater  degree  To  be  of  use 
of  torpitude  under  which  the  absorbents,  as  well  as  the  J^^*^**" 
excretories  of  the  liver  labour,  that  it  is  often*  almost  should  pro- 
impossible  to  excite  this  effect  by  the  boldest  practice,  u)^/^^ 
^<  I  have  myself",  says  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  <^  taken  calomel 
in  twenty  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  without  expe- 
riencing the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  quantity  ; 
nay,  I  often  found  large  doses  sit  easier  on  the  stomach, 
and  occasion  less  irritation  in  the  bowels  than  small  ones. 
At  this  time  too  I  was  using  every  exertion,  by  inunc- 
tion, to  forward  the  ptyalism,  yet  it  was  several  days  be- 
fore I  could  produce  any  effect  of  this  kind."* 

The  application  of  large  blisters  over  the  h3^pogastric  BUsten. 
region  in  succession  is  ^recommended  by  most  practi- 
tioners, but  I  have  not  found  them  successful;  and  have 
evidendy  derived  more  benefit  firom  fomentations,  epi- 
thems,  and  the  warm-bath. 

Diaphoretics  should  certainly  form  a  part  of  the  cu-  p^piiore- 
rative  process;  and  they  combine  admirably  with  the    ^ 
mercurial  treatment ;  particularly  the  antimonial  prepa^ 
rations.     Cooling,  diluent,  and  even  acidulated  drinks 
should  be  taken  copiously;  the  diet  consist  chiefly  of  light 
arinaceous  foods;  and  the  chamber  be  well  ventilated.  If, 
from  sudden  shiverings,  and  remission  of  the  quickened  Treatment 
pulse,  we  have  reason  to  believe  suppuration  has  taken  ll^^^tioa. 
place,  columbo,  the  mineral  aqids,   and  above  all  the 
bark,  where  it  can  be  retained,  should  be  given  ireely ;  the 
cinchona,  at  least  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm,  five  or  six  times  a^^ay ;  and  this  wheUier 
the  abscess  be  likely  to  burst  externally  or  internally 
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and  if  the  former,  the  direction  should  be  encouraged 
by  maturating  cataplasms,  and  the  abscess  be  opened  Iks 
speedily  as  possible.  The  discharge  is  sometimes  Teiy 
considerable  in  quantity,  and  amounts  to  several  pints ; 
the  pus  is  occasionally  found  pure,  but  more  generally 
intermixed  with  coagulable  lymph  or  some  viscid,  yellow 
fluid*  It  is  at  times  lodged  in  different  sacs,  and  hence 
subsequent  tumours  ensue,  and  subsequent  openii^  are 
necessary  *. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  even  after  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  that  the  abscess  must  necessarily  open  in  any 
direction ;  for  the  following  case  will  show  that  when  we 
have  full  reason  to  believe  such  a  result  has  occurred, 
the  fluid  may  be  carried  off  by  absorption,  and  the  organ 
be  restored  to  a  sound  state. 

In  the  middle  of  February  1821,  I  was  requested  to 
meet  i.n  consultation  Mr.  Patten,  and  several  other  me- 
dical practitioners  of  high  respectability,  at  Professor 
Gregory's  of  Woolwich  Common,  whose  son,  eight  years 
of  age,  had,  for  nearly  three  weeks  been  labouring  under 
a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  ^accompanied  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  symptoms  that  gave  no  small  degree  of  obscuri^ 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint  The  bowels  were  at 
this  time  obstinately  costive,  the  pulse  at  a  medium  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  strokes  in  a  minute,  but  varying  from 
ten  strokes  above  to  ten  below ;  there  was  a  short,  dry, 
distressing  cough,  and  a  slight  difiicolty  of  breathing ;  yet 
no  observable  pain  about  the  right  shoulder :  the  skin  was 
nearly  of  its  natural  hue ;  the  motions,  when  procured, 
rather  less  yellow,  and  th^  urine  rather  more  so  than  m 
common  health ;  the  nights  were  without  rest,  and  very 
&tiguing.  The  result  of  the  symptoms  had  hitherto 
induced  an  idea  of  mischief  in  the  chest ;  but  findings 
on  examination,  that  there  was  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  tension  and  tenderness  in  the  hypogastrium,  rather 
verging  towards  the  right,  and  connectmg  these  signs 


*  Recudl  d'Observation  de  Medicine  des  H6pitaux  Militaires,  &c.    Art. 
par  M.  Boucher,  Tom.  n.  4to.  Paris. 
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with  the  preceding,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronoancing  Gxk.vii. 
the  disorder  to  be  hepatitis,  and  the  opinion  was  unani-  ,™*Bte^^' 
mously  adopted.  titis  acuta. 

As  the  pulse,  from  the  length  of  time  the  disease  had  fl,^^au^„ 
now  continued,  would  not  allow  of  general  bleeding,  oftheiWer. 
twelve  leeches  were  instantly  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ?Tf  ^!^^ 
liver ;  an  active  cathartic  was  prescribed,  and  the  patient  tis. 
put  upon  a  course  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  of  Prognat 
the  former  of  which  he  took  three  or  four  grains  a-day ;  ment 
with  an  opiate  at  night.     And,  after  the  application  of 
the  leeches,  a  large  flannel  Svrung  out  in  hot  water,  was 
applied  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  confined 
with  a  calico  swathe,  in  the  manner  already  recommended 
in  peritonitis ;  the  warmth  and  moisture  being  rendered 
permanent  by  a  renewal  of  the  hot-water  as  soon  as  the 
flannel  became  dry,   though  it  rarely  required  to  be 
changed  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.     The  application  was  peculiarly  grateful  to 
the  patient. 

By  this  process  a  very  favourable  impression  appeared  Farouiabie 
to  be  made  on  the  disease  from  the  first ;  the  pulse  sunk  *™P"*"""* 
to  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  sometimes  to  less 
than  a  hundred ;  the  cough  was  less  troublesome,  the 
nights  more  refreshing,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  re- 
tain more  food*  One  of  the  most  obstinate  symptoms 
was  the  costiveness,  which  no  ordinary  aperient,  even 
though  aided  by  injections  and  the  use  of  the  calomel^ 
was  capable  of  alleviating ;  and  which  was  only  occasion- 
idly  relieved  by  a  combination  of  extract  of  jalap  with 
that  of  aloes  or  gamboge,  or  bAth. 

In  about  a  fiHtnight,  however,  all  the  symptoms  be-  Fresh  «- 
came  more  violent ;  the  pulse  rose  to  a  hundred  and  forty,  ***    *^^"' 
the  cough  was  more  troublesome ;  the  tension  over  the 
abdomen  was  more  general,  and  there  was  an  evident 
fluctuation  over  the  whole  abdomen,  indicative  of  ascites,  with  ascites. 
The  fomentation  was  omitted,  but  the  calomel  was  con- 
tinued, and  elaterium,  gradually  increased  to  three  grains 
at  a  dose,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  quantity  of  ex- 
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tract  of  jalapf  was  given  as  a  i>urge.  lii  no  proper  pro- 
portion, however,  did  it  ^operate  as  such ;  it  sometimes 
produced  a  watery  evacuation  or  two,  but  never  to  any 
extent,  and  occasionally  excited  vomitii^.  It  was  omitted, 
and  the  digitalis,  in  union  with  infusion  of  roses  doubly 
acidulated,  was  given  in  iree  doses  together  with  the 
calomel. 

At  this  time  a  violent  shivering-fit  took  place,  which 
made  the  teeth  chatter;  the  pulse  seemed  rather  to  remit 
in  rapidity,  but  the  night  was  passed  in  hectic  perspira- 
tions. Suppuration  had  no  doubt  commenced.  The  di- 
gitalis and  calomel  were  omitted,  a  strong  infusion  of 
columbo  acidulated  with  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muri- 
atic acid  prescribed  in  its  stead ;  the  right  hjrpochondrium 
was  covered  over  with  a  large  plaster  of  the  emplastrum 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro ;  animal  food  was  enjoined, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  wine  allowed.  All  the  symptoms 
once  more  diminished :  the  tensi^m  and  perspiration  sub- 
sided, the  fluctuation  was  lost, 'the  cough  ceased,  and  the 
nights  were  refreshing.  The  patient  continued  to  amend 
about  a  fortnight,  when  the  morbid  symptoms  i^in  re- 
turned, though  in  a  slighter  degree^  and  seeimed  to.  show 
that  some  other  part  of  the  liver  was  now  aflfected.  The 
former  treatment  was  resumed ;  leeches,  succeeded  by 
an  ammoniac-mercurial  plaster,  were  applied  to  the  part 
affected ;  calomel  was  given  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  a  day,  but  the  tonic  regimen,  in  the  debUitated 
state  of  the  patient,  was  not  relinquished.  In  a  few  days 
this  plan  also  was  found  to  produce  a  beneficial  eflfect : 
every  symptom  again  subsided ;  and  the  littie  patient,  in 
about  three  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  protracted  and  complicated  case 
the  liver  was  successively  attacked  witii  inflammation  in 
different  parts ;  and  that,  had  the  whdie  advanced  to  sup- 
puration, and  opened  externally,  there  would  have'  beea 
distinct  sacs  or  abscesses  in  succession  to  each  odier. 
And  it  appears  also,  from  the  history  of  the  symptoms. 
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that  the  first  and  last  inflammations  were  carried  off  by  <hx.  vil. 
resolution ;  and  the  second  by  suppuration,  the  pus  being  «  ^^^H^d. 
absorbed,  and  the  cavity  healing  without  exposure.  tis  acuta. 

Dr.  Chisholm  found  this  disease  on  one  occasion  con-  flammatloB 
tagious.     It  was  at  Grenada  in  the  winter  of  1786»  in  of  the  liver, 
districts  peculiarly  exposed,  to  the  influence  of  chiUing  ^JV[}^  ^ 
northerly  winds,  and  possessing  large  tracts  of  marsh,  contagiout* 
The  disease  was  lamentably  mortiferous,   though  the 
symptoms  were  insidious  rather  than  violent   It  usually 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  six  days — and  the  (^eaths 
were  calculated  at  one  in  every  six  *. 

In  CHKONic  HEPATITIS  all  the  specific  symptoms,  as  fi  £.  Hep«« 
already  observed,  show  themselves  obscurely.   The  pulse  Jj^^^'^'^^' 
is  something  quicker  than  usual,  and  there  is  an  obtuse  Chronic  inw 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  but  such  as  would  not  oTUk Uvefl 
perhaps  be  noticed  if  it  were  not  inquired  into  jand  the  Descriptioii. 
organ  pressed  upon,  and  connected  with  a  sudden  quick 
expiration  after  an  attempt  to  inspire  deeply ;  and  there 
is  also  an  indistinct  uneasiness  generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, about  the  right  shoulder :  all  the  symptoms  be- 
coming exacerbated  at  a  certain  period  of  the  day,  com- 
monly about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     But  in  con- 
junction with  the  proper  hepatic  symptoms,  the  most  ob- 
vious  are  those  of  dyspepsy  and  atrophy ;  the  appetite 
fails,  the  stomach  is  capricious,  the  animal  spirits  flag^ 
and  the  flesh  wastes  away.    The  bowels  are  generally 
costivci  and  the  stools  often  day-coloured,  though  not 
always ;  and  there  is  usually  a  sallowqess  on  the  skin. 
The  disease  slowly  advances  to  suppuration,  or  termi- 
nates in  a  scirrhous  induration ;  but  in  many  instances, 
and  especially  after  a  habit  of  hard  eating  or  drinking,  is 
the  index  of  a  broken-up  constitution. 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  indeed  in  any  other  Eneifc 
voluptuousness,  is  the  coipmon  cause  of  this  variety  of 
hepatites  in  temperate  regions;  though  it  sometimes 
follows  upon  obstinate  quartans.    It  is,  however,  a  more 
frequent  affection  in  hot  climates,  where,  as  alrefdy 

*  Climate  and  Diseaiet  of  Tropical  Countries,  &c.  p.  66.  Svo.  Lond.  ISSS* 
VOL.  II.  -  II 
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observed,  it  is  far  more  apt  to  occur  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety.  And  it  is  on  this  aooount  we  see  so  maoy 
persons  returning  annually  to  our  own  country  from  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  with  enlarged  livers,  irregular 
fever,  indigestion,  costiveness,  fulness  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  white  stools,  yellow  complexion,  dry  cough, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  dejected  spirits ;  occasioiifdly  some 
of  these   symptoms   being  wanting,  and  occasionally 
others.  In  all  such  cases  the  organ  is  torpid,  debilitated, 
and  irritable,  and  the  cure  must  dq>end  upon  our  ability 
to  give  it  fresh  tone  and  vigour.  The  general  congestion 
is  most  efiectually  removed  by  smaller  doses  of  calomel 
than  advised  in  the  acute  variety,  so  as  to  produce  an 
alterant  effect,  and  gently  excite  the  sluggish  secements 
into  a  state  of  renewed  activity.   Though  here  also  ptya- 
lysm  is  aimed  at  in  hot  climates,  yet  in  a  milder  degree 
than  in  the  acute  variety.    And,  in  conjunction  widi 
these,  we  are  to  employ  warm  aromatic  bitters;  and| 
where  they  agree  with  die  stomach,  the  mineral  adds. 
Dandelion,  as  recommended  by  Boerhaave,  and  Beigius, 
has    often  been    found  serviceable*    Dr.    Pembeiton 
paid  much  attention  to  its  virtues,  and  had  oiien  seen 
it  of  decided  advantage  in  incipient  scirrhosities  of  the 
liver  and  other  abdominal  organs ;  and  strongly  reocxn- 
mended  it  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract  twice 
a-day*.  We  cannot,  however,  always  dq)end  upon  this 
preparation,  and  hence,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  more 
adviseable  to  employ  the  decoction.     Where  there  is  an 
evident  tumour  on  the  right  side  a  seton  should  be  intro- 
duced over  it. 

In  slighter  cases,  which  have  nevertheless  coBq>dl6d  a 
return  from  India  afler  a  residence  of  eight  or  nine  yeais» 
I  have  found  all  the  symptoms  vanish  before  a  steady 
use  of  Plummer's  or  the  blue*pill,  taken  every  night  tit 
a  month ;  and  the  Cheltenham  air  and  waters,  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  afterwards. 

Where  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  has  tenoiH 
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nated  in  a  scirrhus  of  the  whole  oigan  or  of  a  great  part  j/'"'*^ll' 
of  ic,  the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  circuIatioD,  oongeatioit  ^  E^HefHi*' 
takes  place  in  other  organs^  and  we  often  meet  with  very  ^^  ^hro- 
extensive  hemorrhages  from  the  iungs^  nostrils,  stomach,  chronic  ia- 
or  anus.    These  discharses  are  rarelv,  perluuas  never,  of  flMn«n»tion 
aervice  m  chronic  cases,  and  only  contribute  to  weaken  sxtensive 
the  system.     But  in  acute  cases,  constituting  the  first  and  dan- 
variety,  by  diminbhing  the  phlogotic  action,  they. are  ^^^X^ 
often  of  very  essential  use,  in  inflammation  of  the  spleen  UwAii  in- 
as  well  as  of  the  liver ;  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  aft>  f^^ 
criticaL   Boerhaave *  has  quoted,  upon  this  subject,  the-  ia  tbeiKnite 
reioarks  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  in  confirmation  of  ▼^iety* 
this  fact;  but  they  seem  to  have  laid  down  an  unne^  2^"^^°" 
cessary  distinction  in  contending  that  the  hemorrhage  cmt«  un- 
from  the  nose,  in  order  to  be  critical,  must  take  place 
Mar*  MumfUufj  or  in  a  direct  line ;  in  other  words,  from 
the  right  nostril  in  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  die 
left  in  inflaaoonation  of  the  spleen ;  for  we  have  numerous 
examples  of  benefit  in  bodi  affections  from  which  side, 
soever  the  blood  has  issued* 
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hsat,   fulness,   anb   tendebnxss   in  the  splenic 
region;  with  pain  upon  pressure. 

Op  the  use  of  the  spleen,  as  observed  in  the  Physiolo-   Onr.  vii. 
gical  Proem  to  the  first  class,  we  know  little  or  nothing,  q*^^  j^* 
It  secretes  no  peculiar  fluid  except  what  serves  to  produce  acquaintance 
a  change  in  its  own  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark  livid  co-  2^^*^ 
lour,  and  coagnlatts  with  difficulty.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  an  organ  auxiliary  to  the  liver;  and  it  ia 
unquestionably  subject  to  all  its  ailments;  voluptuous 

*  Vao  ainelcn  Comment  $  SSS^.    Ifippocr.  in  PrggiMikit*  Tom.  mi. 
p.  SIS.    Oalen.  4e  Criiibuf.  Ub.  in.  cap.  ir. 
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living,  however,  and  even  the  heat  of  a  torrid  sun,  aflfect 
it  less ;  but  obstinate  tertians  and  quartans  more,  and 
render  it  sooner  congestive  and  scirrhous. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen,  together  with  the  sym- 
ptoms given  in  the  definition,  is  accompanied  with  the 
usual  pyrectic  signs ;  and  often  with  a  pain  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  but  particularly  in  the 
left  side,  and  shooting  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  left 
shoulder.  There  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  dry,  short 
cough,  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the  precordia, 
sickness  or  nausea,  and  a  discharge  firom  the  rectum  of 
black  or  livid  blood,  from  a  rupture  of  some  of  the 
splenic  vessels. 

The  common  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  liver ;  and  the  treatment  needs 
not  essentially  vary,  as  the  progress  and  terminations  of 
the  disease  are  not  diflerent.  In  India,  where  it  is  more 
common  than  in  temperate  climates,  the  native  prac- 
titioners use  acupunctures  and  scarifications. 

The  SPLENALGIA,  or  pain  in  the  spleen,  of  many  writers, 
is  for  the  most  part  a  slight  attack  of  this  disease  with 
some  small  degree  of  fever:  and  parabysma  spUnicOy  is 
a  frequent  result  of  both.  In  this  last  state  the  organ 
has  been  sometimes  extirpated,  either  partially  or  wholly, 
without  injury  to  the  general  health  *. 


'  SPECIES   XV. 

EMPRESMA    NEPHRITIS, 
ainltomiitattaii  ot  t^t  KiUiri^ 

PAIN  IN  THE  RENAL  REGION;  FREQUENT  MICTURITION; 
vomiting;  numbness  of  the  thigh  on  the  AF- 
FECTED side;  retraction  of  the  testicle. 

s  *"*  Yv'  '^™^  general  causes  of  this  species  are  whatever  obstructs 
Oeneni    *   ^^  flow  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels  of  die  kidneys ;  as  a 
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wound,  contusion,  tumour,  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the    Gx«.  Vll. 
back  that  press  on  the  kidnejrs,  excess  of  horse-exercise,  £^^0^' 
various  acrids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  by  the  course  of  Nephntia. 
the  circulation.     It  is,   however,   most  frequently  met  tionofThe 
with  as  a  secondary  disease,  resulting  from  calculous  kidn«yi. 
matter  blocking  up  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  or  from  calculi  condanr'dltl 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  obstructing  that  eaM. 
cavity  or  the  canal  of  the  ureters,  concerning  which  we 
shall  have  to  treat  under  the  genus  lituia,  embracing 
calculous  concretions  in  the  urinary  passages. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  specific  definition  Symptomi. 
aie  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence  of  nephritis,  though 
the  numbness  and  retraction  of  the  testicle  are  common 
to  calculi  in  the  ureters  or  body  of  the  kidney,  even  when 
there  is  little  inflammation  present     In  the  case  before 
us,  however,  the  skin  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  the  body  ^'^  ^^^ 
costive,  and  motion,  and  even  an  erect  position,  is  ac*  from  other 
jcompahied  with  considerable  uneasiness.     By  the  last  aflectioni. 
sign  we  may  distinguish  the  disease  from  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  psoas,  or  almost  any  other  adjacent  muscle; 
while  the  immediate  seat  of  pain  separates  it  from  colic, 
even  when  it  is  attended,  as  it  is  occasionally,  with  ven- 
tral gripings. 

Where  the  disease  is  violent,  the  urine  is  discharged 
in  small  quantity,  and  of  a  pale  hue.     And  hence,  if  the 
urine  become  higher  coloured,  be  secreted  in  a  larger 
proportion,  and  be  at  length  thick  and  mixed  with  mucus, 
a  gradual  relief  may  be'expected  to  follow,  and  the  cure 
will  be  eflected  by  a  copious  flow.    The  disease  some-  iVognMti«f. 
times  passes  ofi*  also  by  a  metastasis.    But  if  the  sym- 
ptoms be  protracted  beyond  the  seventh  day,  and  there 
be  stupor  or  heaviness  in  the  organ,  instead  of  acute  pain, 
with  frequent  returns  of  chilliness  and  shivering,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  an  abscess  will  ensue :  in  which  In  case  of 
event  the  pus  may  be  discharged  into  the  pelvis  of  the   ^^^ 
kidney,  the  abdomen,  or,  in  case  of  adhesions,  externally  charged. 
through  the  integuments  and  the  skin.     The  first  is  the 
most  favourable  issue,  next  to  that  of  resolution ;  tiie  last 
is  often  succeeded  by  a  cure,  but  an  evacuation  of  pus 
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into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  rarely.  In  some  in- 
stances the  suppuration  has  been  so  considerable  as  to 
destroy  the  substance  of  the  affected  kidney  entirely,  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  external  membrane.  Yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  patient  has  recovered  even  in  this 
state,  and  the  office  of  secreuon  has  been  performed  by 
the  sound  kidney  alone. 

Gangrene  occasionally  ensues,  and  is  indicated  by  a 
sudden  remission  or  cessation  of  pain ;  after  great  vio- 
lence of  vascular  action ;  accompanied  with  cold  sweats, 
a  sinking  pulse,  discharge  of  black  urine,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution. 

In  attempting  a  cure  of  nephritis,  we  should  commence 
with  copious  bleeding;  and  in  this  case  we  may  most 
conveniently  employ  cupping-glasses,  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  kidneys.  SkUne  purgatives  should  follow; 
and  then  oleaginous  or  mudla^noos  emulsicms,  with 
small  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  tinctare  of  digitalis. 
The  last  has  often  proved  highly  serviceable  in  taking 
off  the  arterial  action  that  maintains  the  inBammadon, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  augmenting  the  urinary  secre- 
tion. The  loins  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  covered 
with  a  large  folded  flannel  wrung  out  in  hot  water,  and 
confined  as  already  described  in  the  case  of  peritonitis; 
and  copious  emollient  injections  should  be  fireqnently 
thrown  up  the  rectum,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  retain  thenu  The  rest 
of  the  treatment  and  regimen  should  be  that  of  inflame 
mation  in  general 
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SPECIES  XVI. 

EMPRESMA  CYSTITIS. 
SUnflnitiitiiittoii  of  t^$  KluttHer* 

PAIN  AND  SWELLING  IN  THE  HYPOGASTRIC  REGION; 
PAINFUL  OR  OBSTRUCTED  DISCHARGE  OF  URINE  ;  TE- 
NESMUS. 

The  bladder  is  often  irritated  and  inflamed  by  viscid    Gkv.  VIL 
j^ubstances  that  pass  into  the  circulation,  and  particularly  i^^^hic 
by  cantharides,  ardent  spirits,  and  terebinthine  essences  influnm». 
or  balsams.     Idiopathic  inflammation  is  not  a  frequent  ^^^^n. 
disease ;  yet  it  occasionally  occurs  as  the  bladder  is  sub- 
ject to  the  common  causes  of  inflammatory  aflfection :  and 
it  takes  place  both  in  its  exterior  seibus  coat,  and  inter- 
nal mucous  membrane. 

If  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  be  chiefly  afi*ected,  the  DistiacHT« 
pain  will  extend  to,  and  take  the  course  of  the  perinaeum.  ^  *' 

If  the  seat  be  in  the  neck  of  the  organ,  there  will  be  a 
retention  of  urine  with  a  constant  urgency  to  evacuate ; 
if  in  the  fundus,  the  urine  will  tLo^  stillatitiously,  and 
without  ceasing;  the  bladder  will  give  a  feeling  of  being 
constantly  fiill ;  and  the  patient  will  be  perpetually  and 
fruidesriy  striving  to  empty  it.  In  this  afiection  there  is  ceedi  rapids 
usually  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  with  cold  extre-  ^'' 
mities,  vomiting,  wildness  of  the  eyes,  delirium,  and 
other  marks  of  great  general  irritation :  the  disease  runs 
its  course  wiUi  rapidity,  and  subsides,  or  destroys  the 
patient,  in  a  few  days. 

It  terminates,  like  all  other  inflammations,  most  fa-  ^J^^ 
vourably  by  resolution.     But  if  this  do  not  take  place,  it  nousiy. 
passes  on  to  suppuration  or  gangrene;  the  (liaiyrnostics 
of  both  which  are  those  already  notice^     ,  t* 
species.    If  suppuration  take  place,  lue  pub  may  be  dis- 
charged by  the  urethra,  which  is  its  happiest  outlet ;  or 
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it  may  follow  the  course  of  the  ulceration,  and  be  emptied 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  or,  if  adhesions  have 
been  formed  with  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  it 
may  work  its  way  in  a  sinuous  direction  and  find  an  open- 
ing in  some  part  of  the  perinseum.  Of  the  last  two  ter- 
minations the  first  is  almost  always  &tal;  and  the  second 
is  extremely  troublesome  and  tediou^  though  a  cure  is 
usually  effected  at  last. 

Repeated  bleedings,  aperients,  and  relaxants,  with  co- 
pious emollient  injections,  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
rectum  as  long  as  possible,  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
plan  of  cure.  Blood  should  be  drawn  both  generally 
and  locally,  and  a  large  bladder  about  half  fuU  of  warm 
water  be  kept  constantly  over  the  pubes.  The  warm-bath 
has  also  been  frequently  of  essential  service.  When  the 
urine  is  actually  suppressed,  it  is  usually  evacuated  by  a 
catheter :  but  I  would  strenuously  recommend  instead  of 
this,  a  siphon  formed  upon  the  plan  of  that  employed  by 
Mr.  Jukes  for  the  sxomach,  and  already  described  und^ 
dysphagia  conslricta  *,  with  an  elastic  botde  attached  to 
its  outer  end,  and  a  stop-cock  adapted  to  it ;  so  that, 
being  introduced  in  its  contracted  or  vacuum-sti^  it 
may  readily  be  converted  into  a  powerful  suction-pump 
by  merely  turning  the  valve*  This  instrument  may  also 
be  rendered  of  great  importance  in  another  way  ;^  for  fay 
charging  it  with  an  emollient  or  anodyne  fluid,  when  the 
bladder  is  empty,  we  may  get  such  preparations  to  come 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  sur&ce  .of  the 
bladder,  in  any  degree  of  strength  that  may  be  advise* 
iable. 


*  QfM  i^  Ord.  ^  Oen.  izi.  Spec,  i, 
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SPECIES  XVII. 
EMPRESMA  HYSTERITIS. 
inflammation  ot  t^t  Wlomh^ 

PAIN,  SWELLING,  AND  TENDERNESS  IN  THE  HYPOGASTRIC 

region;   heat,  pain,  and  tenderness  in  the  OS 
uteri:  vomiting:  pulse  rapid. 

This  species  oflFers  us  two  varieties,  according  to  the    ^^  y-j 
condition  of  the  organ  at  the  time  of  attack  :  SfxcXVIL 

a  Simplex.  The  organ  unimpregnated* 

Simple  Inflammation  Pain  permanent,  circum- 

of  the  Womb.  scribed,  throbbing:  fever 

a  cauma. 
0  Puerperarum.  The  organ  hiaving  lately  suf- 

Puerperal  inflammar  fered childbirth.  Painless 

tion  of  the  womb.  acute,  less  circumscribed; 

flow  of  urine  difficult*:  fe- 
ver  a  synochus  or  typhus. 

The  first  of  these  is  produced  by  cold  or  any  of  the  .  g,  h  g*g. 
other  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation,  and  terminates  ritis  simplex. 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  scirrhus,  or  gangrene.     The  fli°^j°" 
most  ordinary  termination  b  that  of  resolution  :  the  next  of  the  womb. 
that  of  scirrhus,  sometimes  running  into  cancer :  both 
which  are  far  more  common  to  women  who  have  never 
been  impregnated,  than  to  those  who  have  had  families, 
but  rarely  appear  before  menstruation  from  the  natural 
quiescence  of  the  organ  in  this  state*.   The  concomitant  Distinctive 
S3anptoms  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the  organ  in  "y™!^"*- 
which  the  inflammation  is  seated.     If  this  be  chiefly  in 
the  fundus,  the  greatest  distress  of  pain,  heat,  and  throb- 
bing, will  be  above  the  pubes ;  if  the  posterior  part  be 

*  J.  P.  Fjrank,  de  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  EpiuTom.  u.  §  222.  p.«17. 
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Gnr.  VII.   chiefly  afiected,  the  loins  and  rectum  will  principally  sym- 
m^Uysi^  patlifize,  and  there  will  be  a  troublesome  tenesmus :  if 
ritiiAplez.  the  inflammation  attack  the  anterior  part,  the  bladder 
flammation    ^^  participate  in  the  ailment ;  the  urine  will  flow  with 
of  the  womb,  difficulty,  but  there  will  be  a  perpetual  desire  to  pass 
water :  whQe  if  the  sides  of  the  uterus  or  its  ovaria  be 
chiefly  inflamed,  the  pain  will  dart  down  the  interior  of 
the  thighs. 
Treatment.        ^u  the  ordinary  means  already  noticed  for  subduing 
inflammation,  both  general  and  local,  should  here  be  put 
into  e£fect  withput  loss  of  time,  as  venesection,  aperients, 
emollient  injections  both  into  the  rectum  and  uterus  it- 
self, and  fomentations  or  epithems  to  the  hypogastrinm. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  cured  by  a  metastasis,  and 
sometimes  by  a  sudden  flow  of  the  menses,  with  hemo- 
rrhage or  genuine  blood. 
^E.Hy8te-      The  SECOND  TARiETT,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
^iS!**'^  alike,  but  less  acute,  is  usually,  though  not  always,  a  re- 
Puerperal     suit  of  suppressed  lochia,  or  violence  sustained  during 
tiOToHhc     labour,  particularly  from  the  use  of  instruments ;  the 
womb.  inflammatory  action  from  this  cause  often  extaids  down 

.    the  vagina  which  is  hot,  reddened,  tense,  and  tender  to 
the  touch ;  and  sometimes  the  same  efiects  descend  so 
low  as  to  be  manifest  externally.     Bleeding  is  here  to  be 
avoided;    and  the  inflammation  to  be  attacked  with 
gentle  laxatives,  diaphoretics,  and,  where  there  is  much 
irritability,  camphor  and  opiates ;  fomentations  and  in- 
jections being  employed  at  the  same  time. 
Singular        /  It  is  a  Singular  but  well  ascertained  fiict,  that  the 
SiTn^e^  °  'spleen,  from  some  unknown  cause,  is  peculiarly  qpt  to 
vithihe        sympathize  with  the  action  of  the  womb,  and  at  times, 
to  run  into  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation,  suppuiBtioo» 
or  even  gangrene ;  and  especially  in  females  of  a  high 
nervous  temperament.     And  so  common  is  this,  fellowr 
ship  of  action,  that  most  of  the  cases  of  diseased  qpleoi 
related  by  Morgagni,  are  accompanied  with  an  accoast 
of  some  mischief  existing  in  the  womb  or  its  appendages. 
Illustrated     jj  jg^  however,  to  M.  Gastellier  of  the  Flospice  de  la 
ttUier:         Mateniitc,  at  Paris,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a 
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knowledge  of  this  peculiar  sympathy,  and  especially  in    Gsv.  VII. 
the  case  of  uterine  inflammation  after  child-birth.    <<La  |T^^' 
rate",  says  he,  <^en  a  6t6  souoent  frapp^  mais  une  fois  ritufiierpe- 
entr*  autres  elle  a  6te  entier^ent  d^truite,  entierement  p£||^^^ 
fondue :  il  n'en  restoit  aucune  trace,  si  non  un  foyer  de  infltmma- 
fluide  sanieiuc,  dans  la  region,  et  en  place  de  cet  organe."  wraihf   ^ 
This  passage  from  M.  GasteHier  is  quoted  by  Dr.  q^j^u^^ 
Ley,  in  a  case  of  a  similar  kind  which  lately  occurred  by  Dr.  Ley. 
to  himself  in  the  Westminster  Lyin^in  Hospital^  toad 
is  given  in  the  Medical  Transactiocis  of  the  College*. 
In  this  case,  the  preceding  labour  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  natural  and  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 
On  the  tliird  day  afterwards  the  disease  seems  to  have 
commenced,  indicated  by  intense  pain  over  the  whole  of 
the  abdominal  region,  with  a  slight  sense  of  ftdness,  but 
without  any  considerable  degree  of  tension.    Tlie  pa- 
tient sunk  suddenly  seven  or  eight  days  subsequently,  and 
at  a  time  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  im- 
provement    On  examining  the  body,  the  peritonaeum 
and  intestines  exhibited  little  morbid  affection  of  any 
kind;  and  the  disease  was  found  limited  to  the  uterus 
and  spleen :  the  peritonaea!  covering  of  both  was  slightly 
inflamed,  but  the  internal  structure  of  both  had  under- 
gone a  very  extensive  destruction.    The  whole  surface 
of  the  uterus,  when  stripped  of  its  tunic,  was  found  to 
have  assumed  a  gangrenous  appearance,  was  extremely 
irregular,  of  a  dark,  livid  hue,  and  gave  forth  a  highly 
offensive   vapour.    The  texture  of  the  spleen  was  so 
dianged  as  to  resemble  an  extremely  soft  piece  of 
sponge,  and  its  cells  were  filled  with  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  pus  and  grumous  blood. 

1 II I  I    .  I  «  —  —   — ■ 
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EMPRESMA  ORCHITIS, 
inflammation  of  t^t  ^eiAU\t». 

PAIN  AND  SWELLING  OF  THE  TESTICLES;  NAUSEA  OB 
vomiting;  DEPRESSION  OF  SPIRITS;  PULSE  QUICK, 
SOMEWHAT  LOW. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  has  generally  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  absurd  and  unmeaniug  name  of  hernia 
hummalis  ;  which,  however,  in  its  earliest  use,  applied 
to  only  one  stage  of  the  disease,  namely  the  suppura- 
tive, and  imported  an  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  in 
any  part  of  the  scrotum ;  and  in  this  sense  the  expres- 
sion occurs  in  Heister  and  Dionis  :  being  precisely  sy- 
nonymous with  the  empyocele  of  the  Greeks.  I  have 
revived  the  Greek  term  orchitis,  not  only  as  being  fiur 
more  precise,  but  as  accordant  with  the  general  termi- 
nation of  the  specific  names  of  the  diseases  appertaining 
to  the  present  genus. 

The  inflammation  seems  commonly  to  conunence  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  to  pass  secondarily  into  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  testis.  Dr.  Swediaur  contends  that  the 
testis  never  swells  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  die  dis- 
ease always  begins  in  the  epididymis.  The  causes  are 
irritation  or  external  injuries.  The  most  common  irri- 
tation is  venereal  virus.  Ble^ing,  laxatives,  and  cold 
lotions,  with  a  suspensory  bandage,  form  the  curative 
process.  Yet  we  have  already  observed  that,  when  all 
local  applications  have  proved  ineffectual,  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  removed  by  vomits,  in  consequence  of  the 
close  sympathy  between  the  testis  and  the  stomach. 

This  was  a  frequent  practice  of  Mr.  John  Hunter*, 


*  On  Venereal  Disctses. 
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and  especially  when  the  inflammation  was  the  result  of  a    Giw.  VII. 
syphilitic  taint.     It  was  successfully  employed  for  the  Im^Mma^' 
same  purpose,  and  is  hence  strongly  recommended  by  Orchids. 
Rhazes*,  and  is  a  common  mode  of  treatment  on  the  tioooftbe 
continent,  particularly  in  Germany  f :  after  which  opiates  testicles. 
are  often  had  recourse  to,  as  well  externally  as  internally.  g^^lLtby 
It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the  affinity  or  play  of  between  the 
action  which  thus  prevails  between  the  testis  and  the  J^SsT  "* 
stomach,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  common  bond  of 
union  that  is  exhibited  between  the  stomach,  as  the  ge- 
neral centre  of  sympathy,  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
system ;  but  a  fellowship  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  which, 
in  &ct,  does  not  terminate  in  the  stomach,  but  extends  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  alimentary  tube,  and  exercises 
a  very  high  degree  of  influence  over  the  parotid  glands, 
as  is  well  known  in  £.  parotitis,  and  has  been  already 
noticed  in  discussing  that  disease.    In  treating  of  £.  hys- 
TERiTis,  I  have  had  occasion  to  glance  at  the  existence  Paniiel  of 
of  a  like  sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  the  spleen  :  affinities  b©- 
and  the  physiologist  who  has  time  for  such  pursuits,    ^^^^ 
and  judgement  enough  to  guide  him  to  a  correct  dis- 
crimination, would  be  engaged  in  no  unthrifty  employ- 
ment if  he  were  to  follow  up  and  arrange,  in  a  regular 
classification,  these  specific  and  mysterious  relationships 
which  single  organs  hold  with  single  organs,  and  which 
are  subordinate  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  entire 
machine. 


*  Continent.  Lib.  xi. 

f  A]tho^  Prftctische  Bemeriningen,  &c.    Girtanner,  Veneriscfae  Krank- 
beiten,&c. 


organs. 
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GENUS    VIII. 

OPHTHALMIA, 

^vW^sAmvi^  Inflammattott  of  tfit  ®vit^ 

PAIN  AND  REDNESS  OF  THE  EYE  OR  ITS  APPBNDAGE8 : 
INTOLERANCE  OF  LIGHT  ;  FLOW  OF  TEARS  OR  OTHER 
DISCHARGE, 

Gxv.viiL  Ophthalmia,  from  the  Greek  term  6p6a}ifjto^  <<ocuIus"t 
mnoiiilDi^   is  obviously  of  very  extensive  import,  and,  from  its  radi- 
port  of  oph-  cal  signification,  may  be  applied  to  any  morbid  afiection 
***'^"*       of  the  eye,  unless  limited  by  common  consent.     Now, 
although  a  sort  of  common  consent  has  been  given,  so 
as  to  restrain  the  term  to  inflammatory  action,  such 
consent  has  not  been  universally  acceded  to;  and  hence 
ophthalmia  has  been  used  in  very  different  senses  by 
How  under-  different  writers.    Thus  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  and  Si^^, 
^^^      employ  it  as  expressive  of  any  ache  of  the  eye,  wi{hout 
writert.        reference  to  pyrexy  or  inflammation.   Amongst  all  tbese, 
therefore,  it  occurs  under  their  class  duioret^  and  runs 
parallel  with  cephalalgia,  or  cephalaea,  ache  or  pain  ia 
the  head.    By  Vogel,  CuUen,  and  Macbride,  it  is  li- 
mited to  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye;  the  two 
former  arranging  it  as  a  genus,  and  the  latter  as  a  spt- 
cies.    By  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Young  it  is  also  arranged  as 
a  species,  and  limited  to  phlogotic  action ;  the  second 
denominating  it  ophthalmitis,  consonantly  with  the  com- 
mon termination  of  names  importing  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  a  particular  description  of  internal  membranes, 
and  organs. 
Its  meaning      In  the  present  system  ophthalmia  assumes  a  middle 
in  the  pre-    ^^1]^ .  j^;  jg  limited  to  inflammatory  action  accomnanied 
With  orgamc  pam,  but  is  arranged  as  a  genus.    It  might 
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possibly  have  been  placed  as  a  species  under  die  preced-  Gaw.  viiL 
ing  genus,  empresma,  in  which  case  it  should  have  been  Opb^dmyl 
written,  as  Dr.  Young  has  written  it,  cphthalmiiis :  but  it  inflimnH^ 
has  various  characters  peculiar  to  itself,  as  well  in  regard  ^     ^^ 
to  its  symptoms,  as  to  the  particular  parts  of  the  organ 

,  affected,  which  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
genus*  And  thus  explained,  its  real  meaning  will  be 
found  in  the  generic  definition ;  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation common  to  the  order,  and  entering  into  the  or- 
dinal definition,  being  always  understood  as  a  part  of 
the  generic  character.  For  the  diseases  aflfecting  the 
SENSE  of  vision,  and  unaccompanied  with  inflammation^ 
the  reader  must  turn  to  the  ensuing  class  neurotica, 
order  ii.  in  volume  iv. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  Dr.  Cullen's  First  l>uease  tin- 
Lines  that  is  treated  of  so  slightly  and  nnsatisfactorily  ^  t^o  ^^ 
as  ophthalmy.  He  gives  only  one  idiopathic  species,  into  ioniy  treated 
which  he  resolves  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyes  ^ 
that  are  not  symptomatic  of  other  complaints ;  and  he 
considers  this  merely  as  modified  into  two  varieties,  from 
the  inflammation  being  seated  in  the  membranes  of  the 
organ,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  lid.    When  we  compare  -.    ^j^j^^ 
this  abbreviated  view  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lybyPienck, 

"  eye  with  Dr.  Plenck's  methodical  arrangement  of  its  ail- 
ments altogether,  and  behold  the  latter  enumerating  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  nineteen  genera,  comprising 
very  nearly  six  hundred  species,  although  a  regard  to 
our  own  ease  may  dispose  us  rather  to  take  part  with 
the  abbreviating  spirit  of  Dr.  Cullen  than  the  discursive 
genius  of  Dr.  Plenck,  still  it  is  Impossible  for  us  not  to 
perceive  that  the  former  has  been  too  summary  in  his 
arrangement;  and,  if  we  follow  up  his  arrangment  into 
his  therapia,  too  summary  in  his  therapia  also.    It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  since  Ih*.  Cullen's  time,  the  maladies-  Diacases  of 
of  this  organ  seem  to  have  increased,  and  this  too,  in  one  theeyeanoc 
at  least,  perhaps  more  than  one,  of  its  most  virulent  and  the  abare 
fiUal  afiections,  as  the  contagious  purulent  ophthalmy ;  ^to*- 
but  then  this  addition  has  taken  place,  also,  since  the 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Plenck,  who  would  otherwise,  no 
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Gnr.  VIII.  doubt,  have  found  the  means  of  extending  his  list  by  the 
OphthtOmy.   invention  of  new  genera  and  species,  to  nearly  a  bun- 
Inflamma-     dred  more  maladies  of  the  eye ;  so  as  to  have  treated 
^^^     ^     us  with  a  catalogue  of  nearly  seven  hundred,  instead  of 
six  hundred,  distinct  diseases  of  this  single  organ.  Pro- 
Better  ar-     fessor  Beer  has  in  a  considerable  degree  simplified  and 
ofB^!"      abbreviated  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Plenck,  and  has  treated 
the  subject  with  more  clearness  and  discrimination  than 
perhaps  any  other  author  whatever :  but  even  his  divi- 
sions will  bear  epitomizing  with  advantage ;  for  the  dis- 
tinctions are  often  too  refined,  and  sometimes   even 
fimciful*. 
PropoMd  After  no  small  degree  of  consideration,  it  appears  to 

2Jtoi^'*"«  me  that  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  may 
embrace  all  the  diseases  that  belong  to  it,  as  a  genus, 
under  the  five  species  of  inflammation  of  its  coats  gene- 
rally ;  inflammation  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris ; 
inflammation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye-lids  asso- 
ciating with  that  of  the  globe ;  inflammation  of  the  tarsus 
or  edge  of  the  eye-lids ;  and  the  chronic  inflammation 
which  is  often  found  as  a  sequel  to  most  of  these. 

1.   OPHTHALMIA  TARAXIS.  LACHRYMOSE   [OPHTHAL- 

MY.     ^ 

2. IRIDIS.  INFLAMMATION    OP    THE 

IRIS. 

5.   PURULENTA.       PURULENT   OPHTHALMY. 

4, GLUTINOSA.        GLUTINOUS  OPHTHAL^TY. 

5. STAPHYLOMA,    PROTUBERANT  EYE. 

5, ECTROPIUM.        EVERTED  EYE-LID. 

7,   ENTBOPIUM.       INVERTED  EYE-LID. 

*  Lefare  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  als  Leitfaden  zu  tdnen  ofleotlidien 
Vorlesungen  entworfen,  &c.  S  vols.  Vienn.  1817. 
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3PECIES  I. 

OPHTHALMIA  TABAXIS. 

IKfLAMMATXOK  CHIEFLY  8K4T£I>,  OR  (pOMIfEKaNO,  IN 
THB  SCLEBOTIC  TUNIC  OF  THE  ETE-BAIX :  INCOEAftED 
gECRETION  OF  TEARS. 

This  is  the  common  inflammation  of  the  eyes  produced  Ons.  VIIL 
by  cold,  dust,  or  any  other  external  irritation,  as  exces-  e^^ 
sive  light,  vivid  colours,  blows,  or  woi|nds :   and  has  ^on. 
been  often  called,  and  with  great  propnety,  lachrymose 
oPHTHALBfY,  as  the  morbid  secretion  chiefly  excited  is 
that  of  tears.    By  Paul  of  .Slgina  it  was  named  taraxis, 
from  rapatra-^  ^*  to  disturb,  confiise,  tumultuate**,  in  allu- 
sion either  to  the  violent  action  that  takes  place,  or  the 
confusion  of  the  objects  presented.    And  as  the  Greek 
name  has  been  very  generally  continued  by  medical 
writers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Continent,  to  our 
own  day,  I  have  employed  it  in  the  present  system,  to 
cfistinguish  the  species  before  us.    It  occurs  under  two 
varieties  as  follow : 

0  Mitis.  The  inflammation  limited  to  the 

Idild  jLacbrysMM         surfitce:  the  pain  passable:  the 

Opbtbahay*  head  not  affected. 

0  A^DnjUu  The  inflamn^ition  extenduig  tp 

Acute  I««ehrymo8e        the  lower  part  of  the  eye-ball : 

,OpbthaImy«  and  spmetyn^  commencing 

there:  the  pain  burning:  the 
te^r^  perpetual  and  acrid: 
i»ith  intolerable  head-ache.       ^  ^  Tmmm 

The  FIRST  VARIETY  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in  most  ^^  ^ 
cocratries,  but  paniculariy  in  those  exposed  to  sudden  dnymoM 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphece.    It  is  the  ^^^^* 

▼OL.  IL  K  K 
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Ocw.  VIII.  SCLEROTITIS  of  Professor  Beer.  Clouds  of  dast,  in  dry 
•  o^araxii  ^^^^^^^9  ^^^  another  common  cause ;  as  is  also  aa  eiqxv- 
mitis.  sure  to  smoke,  or  otiier  acrid  fumes  or  exhalations.    A 

ch^^inMc  strong  incessant  glare  of  light,  or  of  vivid  colours  bas 
ophihaimy.  also  not  unfrequcutly  proved  a  source  of  affection ;  but 
perhaps  less  frequently  so  than  an  undue  use  of  wine 
and  ardent  spirits. 
Docriptioii.  The  disease  comments  with  the  q>pearance  of  a 
net-work  of  red  blood«vessels  in  the  sclerotic  tunic,  and 
particularly  at  the  angles  of  the  eye :  and  it  is  by  its 
commencement  in  this  tunic,  the  nature  of  the'discharge, 
which  is  serous,  the  character  of  the  inflamed  vessels 
which  are  very  small  and  distinct,  and  the  colour  of  the 
inflamed  surface  which  is  rosy  or  carmine,  rather  than 
scarletrred,  that  this  species  is  chiefly  distinguished  from 
purulent  ophthalmy  which  has  its  seat  in  the  conjunctiva. 
The  eye-lids  are  often  swollen  and  tender,  the  fine  mem- 
brane that  lines  their  interior  is  turgid  with  blood,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  as  if  gritty  particles  had  insinuated  them* 
selves  under  the  lid,  accompanied  with  great  heat  and  a 
pricking  pain.  If  the  inflammation  commence  in  one 
eye  it  will  generally  extend  to,  and  sometimes  alternate 
with  the  other;  and  during  sleep  a  glutinous  fluid  is  se- 
creted which  collects  towards  the  angles,  and  sometimes 
so  closely  cements  the  eye-lids,  that  it  is  with  difliculty 
they  are  opened  in  the  morning. 
j?TognaM,         In  ordinary  cases,  this  milder  modification  of  opb* 

thalmy  runs  its  course  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
TreatmenL    Spontaneously,  or  is  easily  removed  l^  local 

and  particularly  astringent  lotions,  as  cold  winter  or 
solutions  of  alum,  zinc,  or  lead  * ;  though,  in  irritdUi 
habits  of  a  particular  kind,  relaxants  and  anodjrne  £>• 
meotations  prove  most  suocessfuL  And  even  when  the 
fijDRt  are  employed,  it  is  always  best  to  wash  off  the  ad* 
besive  fluid  that  glues  the  eyelids  togiether  during  the 
night,  with  a  litde  warm  water  in  the  mornings  befisfe  a 
free  use  of  them. 


*  JaniiV  BeobMhtttogcn  ttber  d«s  wg9,  &c.   BerL  1776. 
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In  the  8EGOKD  VARIETY,  Constituting  the  chemosis  of  ^<«-  ^^II* 
Plenpk,  and  produced  from  tlie  same  causes  as  the  pre-  ^o.'Lvkom 
cedingi  the  qrmptoms  fix)m  the  first  assume  great  vio-  *<^"^ 
lence ;  the  inflammation  passes  rapidly  from  one  part  of  chrymoie 
the  ball  to  another ;  a  keen  darting  pain  penetrates  fr^  ophthaimy.. 
quently  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  socket,  accompanied  with  a  Description, 
burning  heat,  and  intolerable  head-ache;  the  temples 
ofien  throb,  and  the  pulse  is  quick.     If  an  ulcer  ensue 
it  forms  what  was  called  helcoma  ,by  the  Greeks,  or  Hdcoma. 
ONYX  if  in  the  cornea.     Under  either  of  these  varieties  Onyx,  what. 
the  disease  will  sometimes  become  chronic  from  neglect, 
and  be  distinguished  by  a  permanent  and  distressing 
flow  of  tears  which  has  been  called  an  epiphora;  and,  ^pipi^on, 
if  such  flux  become  acrid,  it  lays  a  foundation  for  an  ec- 
tropium,  or  blear-eye  *.     If  the  chronic  inflammation 
be  without  tears,  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  xeroph*  Xerophthai- 

The  most  active  measures  are  here  necessary  from  the  Treatment, 
earliest  commencement;  for,  from  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  ulceration  may  take  place  internally  or 
externally,  and  the  pupil  be  irretrievably  lost.  Copious 
Ueedings  by  leeches  or  cupping-glasses,  are  usually  re- 
commended from  the  temples ;  but  the  former  may  be 
employed  with  inconceivably  more  advantage  if  applied 
direcdy  to  the  inflamed  tunic,  by  placing  the  patient 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  gently  everting  the  lower 
lid.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Crampton  that  this  method 
has  been  pursued  with  almost  universal  success  in  the 
most  severe  cases  in  the  Royal  Military  Infirmary  at 
Ehiblinf;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  being 
followed  by  that  erysipelatous  affection  which  so  often 
succeeds  when  leeches  are  applied  on  the  external  sur- 
fece  of  the  eye-lids,  or  even  to  the  temples.  Large  and  re- 
peated general  bleedings  carried  on  to  syncq)e  will  also 
frequently  be  found  successful;  and  if  the  blood  be  taken 
from  the  temporal  artery,  the  success  will  be  still  more 


*  Frank,  De  Cur.  Horn-  Morb.  ii.  62. 
f  Dublin  Medical  Reports,  Vol.  ra. 

K  k2 
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Gbk.  vitL  certain :  though  less  so  than  when  taken  locally  as  above 
^o^Taraxu  recommended.  Brisk  purgatives  should  at  the  same  time 
acuta.  be  employed,  and  blisters  applied  behind  the  ears,  but 

cbrymoM      "^  ^^  ^^  temples,  as  they  often  spread  their  own  irri- 
opktbalmy.    tation  from  this  quarter  to  the  eye  itself.     The  room 
should  be  kept  moderately  dark,  but  cool  and  tiry;  and 
astringent  lotions,  chilled  by  ice  or  frigorffic  mixtcnres, 
be  constantly  applied  to  the  forehead,  temples,  and  eye- 
lids, by  folds  of  linen  successively  wetted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 
Free  Tomiu      ^  ^^^^  kuown,  however,  the  vomiting  plan,  whidi  I 
ing  often      shall  have  to  notice  under  the  third  species,  employed 
nScuL        here  also  with  very  great  advantage,  and  in  some  cases 
where  every  other    plan  had  failed;  and  I  find  the 
same  practice  had  recourse  to  with  like  success  in  a 
^ery  strongly  marked  case,   published  by  Dr.  Robert 
Dobson  of  Kirkham ;  who  tells  us  that  at  that  time, 
Conflnned     1773,  there  was  a  rumour  of  the  utility  of  em^cs  in 
by  earlier      some  inveterate  cases  of  this  kind,  notwidistandinir  the 

practice.  ,  .  ^  ,  ,      " 

general  prejudice  against  them,  from  their  being  sup- 
Illustrated  posed  to  add  to  the  congestion  of  the  head.  The  patient, 
bv  D^^"^  whose  history  he  describes,  was  a  young  woman,  aged 
twenty-two,  of  a  delicate  habit  The  attack  was  sudden, 
and  produced  a  total  inability  of  sight  in  the  right  eye. 
The  tunica  albuginea,  and  indeed  the  whole  globe  ol 
the  eye  were  pretematurally  enlarged,  and  die  former 
in  a  considerable  measure  covered  with  de^ly-inflamed 
red  vessels  ;  the  cornea  being  greatly  distended,  and  the 
crystalline  lens  apparently  protruded,  by  an  aocomtt- 
lation  of  fluid,  through  the  pupil  so  as  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  itself^  possessing  an 
irregular  and  unequal  form.  The  eye-lids  were  very 
much  swollen  and  glued  together;  the  admission  of  l^fat 
and  air  was  insupportable ;  and  followed  by  a  copioiis 
discharge  of  acrid  tears;  and  the  whole  was  mcoomr 
panied  with  excruciating  and  incessant  pain,  entirriy 
preventing  sleep,  and  sometimes  so  intolerable  as  to 
induce  &inting.  The  left  eye  wbs  similarly  a£fected,  bat 
in  a  less  degree.     Copious  and  repeated  bleeding  fixMn 
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the  templesi,  blisters,  purgatives,  shaving  the  head  and  ^n^.  VIJL 
cold  applications  to  it,  and  all  other  means  that  could  be  ^o.Taxud§ 
thou^t  of,  had  been  tried,  but  to  no  purpose.    As  a  >^utt. 
doubtful  and  desperate  remedy,  a  tartar  emetic  mixture  chrynuMa 
was  prescribed  of  which  the  pati^it  was  to  take  a  large  o?W«toy« 
spoonful  every  hour  till  it  vomited  or  purged  her.    The 
second  dose  both  vomited  and  purged ;  after  this  at  bed- 
time, she  took  a  grain  and  a  half  of  Thebaic  extract  with 
two  grains  of  ipecacnan.     She  passed  a  quiet  and  com- 
posed night,  and  enjoyed  more  sleep,  and  slept  far  more 
comfortably  than  she  had  done  during  all  her  illness. 
The  tartar  emetic  mixture  was  continued  the  next  day 
in  smaller  quantities,  and  in  a  few  days  more  she  reco- 
vered her  former  health  and  strength*. 

Where  the  inflammation  is  a  mere  symptom  or  con-  When  a 
comitant  of  some  other  disease,  it  can  only  be  removed  »y™ptom  of 
by  a  cure  of  the  original  malady.  And  this  is  not  unfre-  complaint 
quently  the  case ;  for  it  is  often  dependent  on  a  stru-  ^  ^^  ^ 
inous,  or  syphilitic  habit,  or  a  suppressed  blenorrhcea :  lariy  attend- 
on  a  disordered  state  of  the*  stomach,  liver,  or  some  other  ^  ^ 
digestive  organ,  and  especially  in  hard  drinkers ;  on  an 
abuse  of  mercury  as  a  medicine ;  and  on  various  affec- 
tions of  the  teeth  f . 

If  the  inflammation  be  produced  by  an  influx  of  sand  Tnatmoit 
or  gravely  or  spiculae  of  flint  or  iron  driven  into  the  jJtJiJ*^ 
external  tunic,  every  such  foreign  substance  must  be 
carefully  removed  with  as  much  speed  as  possible :  but 
it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  pointed  and  pricking 
pain  caused  by  the  incursive  substance  will  remain  for 
some  time  a&jsr  its  removal,  and  induce  in  the  patient's 
mind  a  strong  belief  that  it  is  still  fixed  in  the  membrane. 
We  have  various  examples  of  an  extraction  of  spicule 
of  iron  forcibly  driven  into  the  eye,  by  the  application  of 
a  magnet  %. 


*  Edm.  Med.  Com.  lu. p.  ill. 

f  Beer,  Lelire  yon  den  AugenkrankheKen,  Band.  i.  Wien.  J81S. 

I  Morgagni»  De  Sed.  et  Caiif.  Mori).  Ep.  xm.  SS.  Weber,  Wwki«f4ea 
kuiMtlichen  Magnets  in  cinem  Augenfakf*  p.  18.  Haaor.  1767,  Svo.  PhiL 
Trans,  p.  1S4. 
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'  When  thd  faidamtnation  becomes  chronic  the  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  even  those  of  the  cornea  are  often 
greatly  debilitate(l  and  relaxed,  and  a  caligo  or  glaucoma 
is  a  frequent  result.  Sometimes  also  a  few  filtny  bands 
of  vessels  shoot  from  the  external  or  internal  canthos, 
and  by  uniting  form  a  fine  filmy  membrane  that  spreads 
in  a  conic  or  pyramidal  form  towards  the  cornea ;  and 
to  this  hus  been  given  the  name  of  pterygium*^. 


SPECIES  11. 


^  OPHTHALMIA    IRIDIS. 
Siitflammation  o(  tl^e  Sitifi* 

.127FLAMMATION  COMMENCING  IN  THE  IRIS  ;  COLOUK 
CHANGED  TO  GREEN  OR  REDDISH  ;  FIBRES  LE68  MOin>- 
ABLE,  AND  SHOOTING  DENTIFORM  PROCESSES  IN!IO 
THE  pupil;  PUPIL  IRREGULARLY  CONTRAdCD  AND 
GREYISH. 

Gnr.  VIII.  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Vienna,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  in- 
TlTlritiJ'of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  accurate  description  of  this  species,  has  de- 
Schmidt:      nominated  it  Iritis  f;  and  under  this  name  it  has  of  late 
years  been  described  by  many  practical  surgeons  in  our 
but  the  name  ^wn  countiy.    The  termination,  however,  is  unclassical, 
notdaaskaL  and  if  the  derivative  be  retained,  it  should  unquestion- 
ably  be  irid/tis,  instead  of  iritis;  but  ophthalmia  iridis  is 
better,  as  the  disease  is  very  clearly  a  species  of  a  con* 
nexive  genus  of  diseases  rather  than  a  distinct  genus 
itselfi   It  is  the  more  singular,  however,  that  iritis  should 
have  ever  been  used  by  its  inventor,  as  the  Crermans 
have  long  employed  the  more  correct  relative  compounds 
of  iri^fotomia^  iri(fectoiiij[%  and  iritfod^lysis. 


•  Guthrie's  Lectures  on  theEye»  p.  187.  Svoi  18SS. 

t  Ueber  Nachstaar  und  Iritis  Nachstaar  operationen.  Wien.  I80I. 
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,  The  exs^  chapge  o^  colour  which  ibe  iifflaine^  iris  ^*  ^^'- 
s^sumesy/fir^  .ip.iu  less,  .aod  then  in  its  greater  circles  OphthAlmia. 
dc^B^ds  upon  ^e  peculiar  colo^r  it  possessed  when  in  l^a*'- 
health.    If  this  were  greyish  or  blue,  the  morbid  hue  tionof  the 
will  be  green ;  if  brown  or  black,  it  will  be  reddish.  Th^  *"*• 
greyish  or  cloudy  appearance  of  the  pupil  is  produced  Verbid 
by  the  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph  which  spr^ds  over  colour  ac- 
it  in  a  fine  flake  like  a  cobweb.    If  the  inflammatioi)  do  «>«»*«^  ^of- 
not  yield  to  the  curative  treatment,  a  yellowish-red  tu-  Cloudy  ap- 
berde  forms  in  some  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  iris,  ^^^^t^ 
commonly  where  the  greater  and  less  circles  of  the  mem- 
brane meet  5  it  enlarges,  projects  still  forwarder,  and  is 
distinctly  seen  to  be  an  abscess,  which  at  length  bursts  j*^^ 
and  discharges  Its  contents  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  inflam- 
The  inflammation  now  diminishes,  the  pus  and  blood,  °^^^°  ^ 
if  any  be  thrown  forth,  are  absorbed;  and  the  disease  * 

subsides,  but  with  a  total  loss  of  vision;  for  the  iris  re-  aod  loss  of 
mains  permanently  expanded,  with  an  utter  inability  of  ^^'''^' 
motion,  and  the  pupil  is  closjed  or  rather  filled  up  by 
the  greyish  or  ash-coloured  web  or  membrane  already 
noticed. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  distressing  afifection  Usual  causes 
is  the  operation  for  the  cataract;  in  which  an  irritation 
is  often  excited  either  by  endeavouring  to  press  out  the 
lens  through  too  small  a  wound  in  the  cornea ;  by  sufier- 
ing  some  pieces  of  the  lens  to  remain  in  the  posterior 
chamber ;  or  fi-om  too  fi*equent  an  exposure  of  the  in- 
ternal sur&ce  to  the  air  by  unnecessarily  riasing  the  flaps 
of  the  cornea.  And  the  disease  was  hence,  in  our  own 
country,  till  of  late,  most  absurdly  denominated  5^com2a^ 
cataract.  The  disease,  called  synizesis  of  closed  pupil,  is 
a  firequent  result,  though,  as  it  oflen  proceeds  from  other 
causes,  it  seems  more  expedient  to  describe  it  in  another 
part  of  this  work*. 

Like  several  other  species  of  ophthalmia,  this  also  oc-  ^^^^^^'^ 
casionally  shows  itself  during  the  existence  of  a  syphili- 
tic taint  in  the  system.    And  where  a  patient  is  labouring 

•  See  CL IV.  Ord.  ix.  Gen.  i.  Spec,  x.  Vol  it.  p.  8S0 
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under  «n  arthritic  diathesis,  and  is  accidentally  alSbeted 
by  a  coinmoD  ophihalmy,  this  species  is  apt  to  be  en« 
grafted  upon  it.  It  is  also  an  aocompamment  of  seyeral 
cutaneous  Eruptions,  especially  those  connect^  widt  an 
abuse  of  mercury. 

The  medical  treatment  is  both  local  and  generaL 
The  first  should  consist  in  freely  emptjring  the  vessels 
by  venesecticHi,  leeches,  and  active  purgatives :  blisters 
are  then  to  be  applied  successively  to  the  temples,  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  on  the  nape  of  die  neck.  Cold  local 
applications  are  quite  useless ;  and  the  only  admissible 
coUyriuin  b  a  fomentation  of  the  eye  wiA  water  made  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  whi<;h  WOI  often  mitigate 
the  violent  pain ;  the  eye  being  carefully  wiped  dry  after 
using  the  application. 

T^e  general  treatment  of  Uie  disease  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system.  This  is  p«r- 
fkularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Traveis,  who  has  written 
d  taluid>le  arCicIe  upon  the  subject  Whether  it  be  il 
priinar|r  affection ^  or  connected  with  other  diseases,  even 
with  syphilis,  or  induced  by  the  action  of  mercurial  pre* 
parations,  he  estimates  this  as  almost  a  specific  remedy*. 
With  this  inemedy  he  unites  the  external  use  ofbdladonna^ 
as  affi>rding  the  most  effectual  means  of  Warding  bff  those 
evil  consequences  which  are  chie^y  to  be  apprehended, 
doisure  of  the  pupil,  and  efiusion  of  CoaguUble  lyn^ 
from  the  irritated  organ. 

Mr.  Travers  distinguishes  also  infiainihatioh  in  tiie 
nris  firom  that  in  the  cbmea^  by  regarding  the  latlhr  ia 
^purative,  and  leadmg  to  an  sbsoessj  nod  the  fbrtntf 
as  adhesive  alone.  And  he  tells  us  tbat  bflblnmation  of 
the  cornea  so  strictly  maintains  this  cfiaracter^  ibat  if  ft 
spread  to  the  iris,  and  in  this  case  become  fnerdy  se^ 
condary,  it  still  preserves  its  adhesive  powef*. 

This  sfietieil  ti  also  someismes  a  concomitant  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions;  tteddedly  not  syphilitic ;  And  especiaHy 
of  thbse  produced  by  a  veiy  extensive  use  of  mercu)ry ; 


^  Surgical  Essays,  &c.  I.  passim. 
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constititting  what  has  been  denominated  by  some  writers  ^"^  ^^^* 

erythema  mercuridley  and  hydrargyria,  as  we  shaO  take  Ophthidmki 

Dc^asion  to  notice  under  syphilis.  i°£l„. 

In  the  syphiKtic  or  arthritic  affection,  however,  a  par-  tion  of  the 

ticular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  primary  disease,  ^"** 
since  otherwise  no  local  remedies  can  be  of  any  aVail. 


SPECIES  III. 


OPHTHALMIA  PURULENTA. 

INFLAMMATION   COMMENCING  IN  THE  CONJUNCTIVE  TU- 
NIC ;   THE  INTERNAL  SURFACE  OF  THE   PALPEBRf  AS- 
SOCIATING IN  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE-BALL :     . 
COPIOUS  SECRETION  OF  A  PURULENT  FLUID. 

As  Ae  conjanetiva  forms  the  primary  seat  of  this  species^  Om.  VIIL 
k  has  been  named,  though  not  very  classically,  co^func*  ^**^'  ^^^* 
iivUis  by  Ptofessor  Beer.  The  old  Ghreek  term  chemosii 
would  be  A  better  appelktion.  It  ofiers  four  varieties 
tbai  afe  pecttliariy  worthy  of  notice,  though  one  or  two 
of  them  am  of  more  importance  than  the  rest :  they  are 
distfngiiisbed  from  the  preceding  species  by  the  Inigbt 
9e«rkt  litie  of  the  inflamed  veteels,  and  by  ttidr  fol  W^ 
ing  the  tnovemeiit  that  is  given  by  the  finger  to  the  eye* 
lids. 

m  EpMemilMi*  The  disease  ^idemic ;  inflam- 

Sgyfilian  ophthldmy.        mation  tapid  and  destruc* 

tive,  producing  irritafing 
gratniladdns  on  the  inner 
surfiMse  of  the  palpebraet 
head-ache  intolenible;  dften 
succeeded  by  delirium;  at 
times  remittent 
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Apparei^tly  produced  by  .a  fii^- 
^  den  sjuppressiop  of  catarrhal^ 
blennorrboic^  or  otboi^  ,.iiM)rr 
bid  discharge ;  the  aecretpou 
often  greenish.  ,     , ,, 

Marked  by  irregular  intenBis- 
sions  nearly  allied  to  the 
epidemic  variety.  Proba- 
'  bly  produced  by  a  peculiar 
miasm  generated  in  miursK- 
lands. 
Appearing  suddenly  and  ¥ritl|-« 
out  any  ostensible  cause  in 
new-bom  infants:  the  pal- 
pebrae  florid^  and  peculiarly 
tumid. 
The  FIB8T,  or  Egyptian  variety,  is  that  concerning, 
which  so  much  has  of  late  y^ars  been  written  by  Freni;b; 
and  English  surgeons  and  physicians;  which  prove^^^ 
extremely  destructive  to  the  armies  of  both  nations,  ju^. 
their  respective  expeditions  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  ajp4. 
the  real  nature  and  cure  of  which  have  be^n  vexy  jr^ 
cently  discussed  with  no  small  degree  of  aorinuuiy  u^^oor. 
own  countryi  but  at  the  same  time  with  mifch  beo^fiit  to 
the  public,  from  the  facts  and  the  iqgeQuity  whidi  tbo, 
controversy  has  brought  to  light.  There  ^^ppears  littk 
doubt,  however,  that  it  has  occasionally  existed  even  in  oar 
own  day»  in  ships  of  war,  antecedently  to  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  filaue  has  given  two  .esc* 
axQple^*,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  ^ab)^ 
of  much  attention  at  the  time. 

This  disease  was  at  first  ascribed  to  the  minute  and 
glassy  spiculse  of  the  sands  of  the  Egyptian  plaina.  But 
it  has  since  been  sufficiently  traced,  either  to  a  peculiar 
miasm  generated  in  marsh-lands,  or  to  sleeping  on  damp 
or  swampy  ground,  with  insufficient  covering,  and  siir^ 
rounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere.    And  as  theae  causes 
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exist  in-  Other  pa«g  of  the  world  than  Egypt,  the  disease  O^.'vui. 
has  bei&n  since  detected  in  other  parts  as  well :  and  as  «a%"!* 
we  shall  presently  remark,  appears  to  have  been  known  *«?^  «i**^ 
and  attended  to  in  former  times  as  minutely  as  in  the  Egyptian 

present  o^thalmy. 

'  A  peculiar  miasm,  however,  formed  in  hot  and  swampy  Perhaps  a 
soils,  is  perhaps  the  ordinary  cause;  there  may  be  others  JJJf[JjJ^ 
as  in  t!be  case  of  fever,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 'most  real  cause. 
certain  and  obvious.     ^*  The  true  cause  of  the  disease", 
says  Dr.  L.  Frank,  <^  is  to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere,  E|*»^eo»c. 
and  consists  in  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  air  of  E^;ypt." 
He  afterwards  supposes  this,  but  with  little  reason,  to  con- 
sist of  muriatic  acid.     Such  a  cause,  however  produced, 
must  necessarily  render  the  disease  epidemic ;  and  the 
pus,  as  in  one  or  two  of  the  succeeding  varieties,  secreted 
apparently  from  the  sebaceous,  or  rather  the  mucous  fol* 
licles  of  the  tunica  cotijunctiva  (for  M.  Bichat  is  pro- 
bably right  in  regarding  the  conjunctiva  b$  a  mucous 
membrane)  is  impregnated  with  a  specific  c(Hitagion;  and  Impr^ 
hence  the  disease  is  propagated  with  great  rapidity  be-  ^^^^iJ^q. 
tween  those  who  come  in  contact  with  each  other  by  tagiM. 
sleeping  together,  or  using  the  same  towels.    I  have  Received 
known  it  caught  by  a  surgeon's  assistant  merely  in  con-  ^'^^^ 
sequence  of  syringing  the  eyes  of  a  patient,  a  part  of  the 
discharge  having,  from  the  force  of  the  syringing,  spurted 
iiito'one  of  his  own  eyes,  which  was  for  some  days  in  a 
state  of  danger. 

'  Tlie  general  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  are  Symptoms 
those  already  noticed  in  the  definiticm.    From  the  vio-  ^^ 
Jeiioe  of  the  morbid  action,  the.  eye*lids  soon  become 
excessively  tense  and  edematous,  sometimes  inseparably 
cdosed,  with  the  edges  drawn  inwards,  and  sometimes 
gaping  with  the  edges  broad,  turj^,  and  everted.   Hie 
secretion  of  pus  and  tears  is  prodigious ;  and  the  pas  is 
<lischarged  thus  freely  even  vdien  there  is  no  ulceration; 
cm  which  account  Professor  Beer  has  proposed  to  call  this 
apecaies  cphth<dm(hilennorrktBa.   But  an  uloeiBtion  often  Ophthaimo. 
takes  place^  and  sometunes  dcuring  the  first  ni^  of  the  ^^^ 
attaidL   It  commences  usually  in  ^e  cornea,  which,  from 
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the  onset  of  the  disease,  looks  more  or  less  muddy,  or  is 
studded  witl^  white  spots.  The  ulcerative  progress  is 
sometimes  checked  before  it  spreads  over  the  whole  disk 
of  the  popil,  and,  in  this  case,  the  sight  is  partially  pre* 
served.  But,  very  frequently,  it  makes  a  rapid  and  irre- 
sistible advance  over  the  entire  cornea,  laiys  open  the  iris, 
and  works  its  way  to  the  membranes,  and  even  to  the 
cellular  substance  below :  in  consequence  of  which  the 
aqueous,  and  a  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  escape,  the 
iris  protrudes,  and  more  or  less  adheres  to  the  ruptured 
cornea,  and  the  eye  loses  its  figure  as  well  as  its  power 
of  vision.  The  pain,  through  the  whole  progress,  is  inr- 
tolerable :  in  the  eye  itself  there  Is  a  sense  of  scalding  or 
burning,  and  an  agony  in  the  head  that  drives  the  patient 
mad.  <<  I  have  seen",  says  the  younger  Dr.  Fran)^  ^  the 
bravest  soldiers  cry  like  children  for  a  whole  night :  and 
have  heard  them  declare  that  they  would  readily  allow 
the  affected  eye  to  be  torn  out  if  they  could  herel^  get 
rid  of  the  pain"  *. 

In  some  tases  the  symptoms  are  less  iriolent,  and  gra- 
dually subside  without  ulceration,  in  three  or  four  days ; 
and  especially  where  the  disease  has  been  actively  op- 
posed by  the  process  we  shall  have  to  notice  presently. 
But  innumerable  granulations  have,  by  this  time^  ofkai 
formed  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  one  or  both  eye-lids,  and 
a  destructive  irritation  is  hereby  still  kq>t  up,  which  be- 
comes a  secondary  source  of  blindness. 

The  earliest  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  FVench, 
as  we  learn  Irom  the  account  of  Dr.  Amomo  Savaresiy 
as  well  as  of  Dr.  L.  Frank,  consisted  in  little  more  tiuoi 
the  general  treatment  of  the  common  acute  ophthaliny; 
as  local  bleeding,  drawn,  however,  fhxn  the  jngnlar  veu 
or  temporal  artery.  Ulsters,  saline  pui^gatives,  anodjrne 
lotions,  and  a  low  diet  The  Ueedings  do  not  appeecr  ftp 
have  been  very  copious.  And  yet  the  finit  writer  teDs  ms 
that  by  this  process  alone  he  was  so  fortnnals,  tint  «at 
of  a  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  «4io  were  cionfiwed  id 
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French  military  hospitals  in  Egypt  under  fab  care»  not  c^'v*  viii. 
more  than  two  loet  their  sight  completely,  though  some  « o^^i^' 
others  suffered  the  loss  of  one  eye.  Wpta  epid*. 

In  the  hands  of  our  own  army*practiti<mer8  the  plan  ^j^uan 
of  treatment  thus  limited,  completely  fiedled  of  success:  ophUMimy. 
and  the  bleeding,  which  was  almost  solely  depended  upon,  ^^^™^ 
was  carried,  from  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  and  re^  eeMfudT^ 
peated  for  several  days  afterwards  to  as  great  an  extent^ 
not  only  as  fiunting,  but  as  life  itself  would  allow.    The  though  car- 
first  accounts  we  had  of  this  practice  seemed  to  show  utmoiM  ^ 
that  it  was  in  the  highest  d^pree  successfiil* :  but  later  estent. 
experience  has  not  justified  the  rqinesentadon,  and  the 
extensive  lists  of  blind  pensioners  at  this  moment  sup- 
ported by  the  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  ho^itals,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  success  of  the  evacuating  plan 
was  considerably  exaggerated.    A  free  abstraction  of 
Uood  by  leeches  applied  to  the  conjunctive  (unic  itself 
does  not  af^ear  to  have  been  tried  till  of  late  by  Dr. 
Crampton,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  very  decided  advantage  when  employed  in 
its  first  stage,  thou^  it  is  insufficient  afterwards. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  in  consequence  induced  inproTe- 
to  tnin  his  attention  upon  its  fiill  stretoh  to  this  most  ^i^nj^. 
acute  and  maddeninir  disease:  and  he  was  the  first  in 
the  present  day  to  discover  that  tbe  Uindness  which  is  ^imd  ti^ 
80  apt  to  follow,  even  after  the  first  attack  of  virulent  the  inflam- 
inflammation  has  subsided,  proceeds  from  the  friction  ^sts^of  tw^ 
vpon  the  transparent  oomea,  of  innumerable  irritating  stages. 
granulations,  as  he  denominated  them,  thrown  forth  firom 
the  surfiu»Jof  the  tunica  conjunctiva  that  lines  the  interior 
of  the  palpebral,  and  which  become  a  new  source  of  in* 
flammatiop,  less  violent  indeed,  but  as  fiital  in  its  effects; 
And  the  disease  has  hence  been  very  correctly  divided 
into  two  stages,  that  of  primary  and  that  of  secondary 
or  apparently  granulating  inflammation.     Mr.   Saun- 
ders endeavoured  to  cut  the  disease  short  in  its  first  stage 

*  AccoQDt  of  the  Ophttialmia  which  has  appeared  in  Englaad  aince  the 
nUum  of  jkhe  Britiah  artny.    By  J.  Veitchi  M.  D. 
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Qtfff.  vm.  by  exdtingtnaiisea^  and  mdntaintng  it  fi>r  a  esnsidefabk 
•0.  puni-*    period  of  tiine  so  as  to  lower  the  Hviag  power,  and  h^ce^ 
knteepide.    by  tsfce  off  the  inflamnxotory  action.    And,  wiiefe  At 
^j^^^tjan      disease  had  proceeded  to  what  he  called  the  gpranalating 
opbtfaaimy.    stage»  he  removed  the  mioate  caranclea from  tbetoDica 
Manage-      conhinodvia  by  cutdne  th&tk  off  with  a  pair  of  8cifiB0K% 
first  stage:    and  flfterwaras  appued  a  sokition  ot  mtrato  oi  silver  to 
of  the  se-     prevent  their  sprouting  again.    Sir  WilUem  Adaos  ap* 
r°iJ!!^^'    pears  very  essentially  to  luive  improved  opoii  both  plana 
cases  furu      Instead  of  the  nauseating  process  employed  in  the  fixst 
^*^^Uiv     ^^^®8^^  ^^  boldly  prescribes  active  and  powerful  wmtoig 
Adams.        continued  for  eight  or  ten  hours  by  giving  two -grains  of 
tartar  emetic  at  first,  and  continuing  one  grain  every  kaif 
hour  afierwaixls  through  the  whole  of  this  period;  faf 
which  violence  a  change  of  action,  or  new  but  more  OMk 
nageable  excitement  is  often  produced  in  the  eye^  sod 
the  disease  is  stopped  in  the  course  of  tea  or  twsb« 
hours  from  its  onset    Though,  as  observed  und^  the 
^^t^thr  ^^^  spedes,  the  benefit  of  le^es  applied  to  the  affiected 
conjunctim  tunic  or  conjunctiva  itself  is  so  strikii^  and  oonsiderdUiv 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  emetic  procsss. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  tlds  iirst  stage  the  dis- 
ease has  been  ofben  subdued  and  granulations  premtad 
Sulphuric      from  forming  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  add  applied  toth^ 
*^^  conjunctiva,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  meotifvi  ii 

the  everted  ey&-lid. 

In  the  feeble  practice  pursued  too  generally  by  ths 
physicians  to  the  French  Egyptian  army,  emetics  mm 
as  litde  resorted  to  as  venesection.  Dr.  lu  Fssak  dis* 
approves  of  ihe  former,  and  affirms  that  the  latter,  as 
wellas'purgii^,  is  always  hurtful.  Opium  was  chieSj 
xdied  on  as  a  general  remedy  and  a  stiraolaat  ointmeot 
of  butter  of  antimony  and  the  red  oxyde  of  mercaiy  as 
a  local  application  with  aromatic  vapours.  Tbe^pinn 
was  given  largely,  sometimes  a  grain  an  hour  for  twen^ 
four  hours  togeUier. 

Where  the  second  or  granulating  stage  has  com" 
menced.  Sir  William  Adams  slices  away  by  a  knife  the 
diseased  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  instead  of  tlie  grano- 
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bfting  pcmis  alone;  by  which  the  morbid  actioQ  is  des**  Ctew.  viii. 
tfDjrcd  not  ooij  with  less  pftio,  bat  &r  more  vadioBlly  «o.  ^hj 
and  etibetoallj;  and  he  afterwards  employs  a  solotion  of  lentaepUb- 
sdum,  .instead  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  e^hu 
latter,  is  hereby  rendered  unneeessary ;  not  to  mention  opinhafaiy* 
that  the  agony  it  excites  is  often  intderable,  and  that  a 
newiiiAunmflticai  has  followed^  in  some  instanees  almost 
as  dangerous  as  the  original  inflammation  itsel£    Eme«  Emetics 
ticB,  indeed,  have  long  been  occasionally  made  use  of  as  ^^^^^^ 
a  mean  of  relieving  inflammation  in  the  eyes;  but  not  in  opbthai- 
in  the  particular  kind  before  us,  nor  perhaps  at  any  ^^j^J^ 
tune  of  the  inflammation   with    the   precise  object  in  but  upon  a 
view,  pn^xised  by  Sir  William  Adams.    Stoll,  for  in*  liferent 
stance^  employed  them  successfully  inperiodtc  ophthal-^  pnncpe. 
mies*;  and  Dobson,  as  already  observed,  in  ophthal"* 
mies  of  a  like  chronic  kind,  accompanied  with  nervous 
debility;  the  bark  being  interposed  between  their  repe- 
tvttonf  •    The  nearest  approadi,  however,  to  this  prac- 
dc0  which  I  have  met  with  on  medical  records  is  Dr. 
IMison's  case,  already  noticed  under  acute  taraxis. 

Yet  though  the  emetic  plan  carried  to  this  extent,  and 
&Kiplofyed  tor  the  express  purpose  just  stated,  does  not 
ilppear  to  have  been  had  recourse  to  i^  this  form  ofi 
ophrhfthny  till  cor  own  day,  it  has  been  very  clearly 
shbwO'  'by  those  who  have  critically  and  historically  exr 
amined  into  the  sulcgect,  that  this  very  aflfection  was  long 
agb  known  to  the  world,  and  has  been  rationally  as  well 
aa'  sooeessfuUy  treated  in  difierent  ages.  As  the  Ghreeks 
were  aomch  better  acquainted  with  Egypt  than  ourselves, 
it-  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  it  could  have  escaped 
tbeir  Dotioe,  and  it  has  hence  been  suggested,  with  much 
pMihaiHlitVf  that  it  is  referred  to  by  them  under  the  terra- 
pi^nAnons} ;  while  it  is  ingeniously  affirmed  by  a  learn-  ji,^  piaaaro- 
edi  critic  of  our  own  day  to  have  been  described  by  the  tu  ofthe 
old- surgeons  of  our  own  country  under  the  expressive! 


•  Nat  Med.  Fan  n.  pw  lOS. 

t  Med.  Coram.  Edinb.  VoL  in.  p.  444. 

\  Galen,  bag.  215.  c.  6.  Vol.  v.  fol  1548. 
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Gev.  VIII.  appellalion  of  the  mulbbbey  byb-ud*.    There  can, 
/oTpuro-'    bowefer,  be  no  question  that  the  ophthabny  beCbre  us 
lenu  «]^    was  well  kao wn  to  them  under  whatever  name  described ; 
^^i^itim      c^^  ^^  ^'^  ^®  gramdaiions  of  the  second  stage  as 
ophtiwimy.    they  are  incorrectly  denominated,  and  which  are  radier 
^  Tlf ^T^  enlarged  and  indurated  cryptae  of  the  coojanctiva,  had 
earlier         Bot  only  been  noticed  by  them,  but  were  even  removed  by 
English       gQQie  of  the  most  approved  metliods  of  modem  surgery : 
surgeons .     ^^^  .^  ^  expressly  recx»piended  by  Read  who  flouridi- 
ed  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago^  that,  ^  if  they  be 
diick  and  gross  they  must  be  cut  away  dexterously  with 
Mpeciiayaf  ^^  point  of  a  lancet,  and  afterwacds  let  the  place  be 
touched  with  a  little  fine  salt,  alum,  or  copperas-water.'' f 
This,  however,  is  not  mentioBiQd  widi  a  view  of  deduct- 
ing firom  the  merit  of  Mr.  Saunders  at  of  Sir  William 
Adams ;  since  the  practice,  and  even  the  name  of  its 
origmal  inventor,  seems  to  hare  been  long  lost  sight  of 
in  the  annals  of  chirurgical  science,  and  coBsequoitiy 
the  revival  of  such  a  practice>  and  a  detection  of  its  bo> 
nefits  are  as  much  a  discovery  now  as  it  was  in  the  ttme 
of  Bead. 
fi  o.  puru-       In  the  sficoKB  or  mbtastatic  vabixtt,  the  inflam- 
lu^^^   niationof  theeyeisprwlucedby  atransfisr  ofactionor 
Mettitatic    seorefion  from  some  other  oif;Bn ;  as  on  a  sndden  sap* 
ophtiiaiiny.    pi;egaon  of  the  disdiarge  that  4akes  place  in  the  nostrib 
diMcdT^     during  a  catarrhtror  in  die  urethm  ^rom  yenereal  infeo- 

lion* 
Reaein-  The  mucous  mendiTane  that  lines  ihe  ball  of  the  qre, 

bhnce  b^     qq^  [^  ^  duplicatuf^e  of  the  tunica  coniunctiva,  has  a  near 

tweenmu-  -  -  -     .j_  1  •  v  i»        1  ,  1    ■ 

oousmem-  sesemotfiaoe  to  tbose  wmen  Ime  the  mrethra  and  the  nos- 
bnnes.  fg^  ^^  gi^  mo^  casify  ezdted  to  a  very  oopious  seare- 
aymptUiyof  tjou  pf  pundeot  matter.  This  in  efiect  is  the  immediate 
*^*^*  cause  of  thefNtrulentoidithaJmy  in  eadi  of  its  varieties. 
And  H  is  not  therefore  very  cxtraordiBary,  as  we  ate 
porpetttdBy  meeting  with  examples  of  a  transfer  of  actioa 


*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  filied.  Vol.  i,  pw  iOS. 
t  Short,  but  exact  Aecount  of  all  the  DiseaaetincidBiiC  to  the  Eyo.  LomL 
S<Ledit.p.  96. 1706.    See  alio  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Foi««gnlCe(Litt  fupr^ 
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in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body,  that  the  mucous  ^"JIJ^;^^}"' 
membrane  of  the  eyes  sliould  occasionally  become  the  $  a  puru-* 
seat  of  a  metastasis  or  transferred  action  from  organs  '^  "****■ 
that  so  nearly  partake  of  its  nature* :  and  it  is  still  less  Meta«utie 
wonderful  diat  such  an  effect  should  occur  where  the  ^i^^^M^y- 
whole  system  is  impregnated  with  syphilitic  virus;  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  however,  that  belongs  rather  to  the 
genus  syphilis,  than  to  the  present  place. 

The  symptoms,  under  such  a  translation,  are  those  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  Egyptian  ophthalmy ;  the  disease  is  often  as  violent  treauneDt. 
and  dangerous,  and  requires  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.     I  have  noticed  this  variety  upon  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  St.  Yves,  Scarpa,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Dr. 
Edmonstone,  to  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Tlenck,  who  has  two  distinct  varieties  under  the 
names  of  ophthalmia  eatarrkalis  and  o.  gonorrhoica.    It  The  exist. 
should  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  some  very  ^||^ety    ^ 
respectable  practitioners  still  entertain  doubts  upon  the  doubted  by 
existence  of  a  variety  produced  by  any  such  means;  and  ^™q(^!^ 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  disease,  whenever  it  occurs, 
to  a  conveyance  of  the  virus  of  the  organ  primarily  af- 
fected to  the  eye  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  of  a  hand- 
kerchie£    These  doubts,  however,  appear  to  be  found-  but  withovt 
ed  rather  on  hypothesis,  and  an  indisposition  to  believe  |!^q^  ^ 
that  the  conjunctive  tunic  ever  secretes  mucus,  or  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  consent  of  parts  between  the 
respective  membranes  before  us,  than  on  any  actual  dis-  I>w^octloii 
proof.    The  variety  seems  to  be  supported  by  mcontro-  between  the 
vertible  experience :  and  M.  Scarpa  has  pointed  out  a  "^^"22^*^ 
striking  difierence  between  the  transfer  of  gonorrhoea  ud  aoci- 
to  the  eye  by  a  consent  of  parts,  and  the  infection  of  ^^^^^^ 
this  organ  by  an  accidental  communication  of  its  virus;  venenai 
the  disease  being  in  the  latter  case  always  far  milder  than  ^"^ 
in  the  former.   I  was  lately  consulted  by  Mr.  G.  of  Great  rj^^  ^^^^ 
Russell  Street,  who  had  been  long  labouring  under  an  eonflrmed 
ophthalmy  that  had  assumed  a  chronic  and  less  violent  trtted!"'' 
character,  and  which  appeared  to  be  very  much  of  the 


*  J.  P.  Frank,  Dc  Cur.  Hom.  Moit.  Tooiw  lu  f.  07. 
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s***  ^n^'  present  variety.    His  former  life  had  been  irr^;ular : 
fi  O.  pMTu.    and  be  had  twice  before  had  a  clap  suddenly  cease  upon 
irau  metft-    ^  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye.     I  bad  no  reason  to 
Mctittatic     suppose  that  the  present  inflammation  was  the  result  of 
ophthaimy.    ^^^  ^  transfer:  but  as  he  had  been  for  some  weeks  at- 
tended by  a  sui^geon  of  considerable  eminence,  who  had 
already  exhausted,  although  in  vain,  nearly  the  entire 
treasury  of  medical  resources,  I  could  not  avoid  observ- 
ing that  as  there  existed  so  dose  a  sympathy  between 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  and  that  of  the  urethra, 
probably  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means  of  carry- 
ing ofi*  the  present  inflammation  would  be  some  acciden- 
tal irritation  of  the  urethra.     No  steps  were  taken  to 
effect  this ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  the  more  astonished  at 
finding  about  three  days  afterwards  that  such  an  irritai- 
tion  had  accidentally  occupred,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  purulent  fluid  from  the  glans  :  and  I 
was  peculiariy  pleased  to  find  that  from  this  time  the  oph- 
thalmy  began  to  diminish,  and  that  a  complete  cure  was 
efiected  in  about  a  week. 

In  the  THIRD  VARIETY,  or  that  marked  by  regular 
INTERMISSIONS,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  less 
Intermittiiig  violent  than  in  either  of  the  preceding.  Its  cause  is  un- 
^^  /'  certain :  and  it  has  been  suspected  by  some  writers  to 
^^^"°~  originate  in  a  particular  kind  of  marsb-miasm  operadng 
upon  a  particular  diathesis ;  and  by  others,  to  be  oon- 
^(^caaf  ^^^  ^^^  A  syphilitic  taint  It  is  the  ophthalmia  pe^ 
J^eock.  riodica  of  Plenck*  The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  during 
the  interval ;  in  which  a  free  exhibition  of  bsurk  has  been 
usually  had  recourse  to^  though  where  a  vitiated  habit  is 
suspected,  sarsaparilla,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  in 
deooctiont  or  the  solution  of  arsenic,  might  be  tried  with 
a  better  chance  of  success. 
The  FOURTH  VARIETY  is  Called  by  Mr.  Ware  the  pu* 

RUIXNT  OPHTHALBffY  OF  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN  *,  and  by 

Professor  Frank,  ophthahnia  neomatontmff  and  is  at 
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*  Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  PIoropht|ialniy,  and  purulent  Byes  of 
bom  Infiuits.    Edit.  Sec  181i. 
t  De  Cur.  Horn.  MeiU  £pit»ToDwa.  in  loeow 
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times  as  rapid  and  alarming  as  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy.  ^^'  ^^^^' 
Its  common  cause  is  cold;  though  as  it  occurs  far  more  }  o.  puru- 
generally  in  particular  seasons  of  some  years  than  of  ^^^  *°^***- 
others,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  peculiar  temperament  Purulent 
of  the  atmosphere  may  form  a  predisposing  cause.    It  <>P^*h**roy 
usually  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  week  or 
fortnight  from  birth.     The  eye-lids  look  red,  and  swell      "'^' 
rapidly  to  such  a  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  ^^^^'^^P**^^' 
without  pain.     A  discharge  of  a  yellow  purulent  fluid 
soon  succeeds^  which,  upon  opening  the  lids,  will  be 
found  to  cover  the  entire  globe  of  the  eye.    And  from 
the  forcible  pressure  of  lid  against  lid,  both  are  greatly 
thickened,  and  not  unfrequently  everted.    The  disease 
is  usually  unconnected  with  any  other  disorder ;  though 
Mr.  Ware  informs  us  that  it  is  occasionally  accompa- 
nied with  eruptions  on  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  sometimes  with  signs  of  a  scrophulous  con- 
stitution. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  first  edition,  two  infants  of  ^u«*«t«^ 
highly  respectable  families,  and  who  had  had  every  pos- 
sible attention  paid  to  them,  living  not  many  doors  from 
each  other,  were  just  recovering  from  an  attack,  which  had 
seized  then!  about  a  fortnight  after  birth.   The  discharge 
of  pus  or  purulent  matter  was  prodigious  from  each ;  both 
the  eyes  of  Both  infants  were  in  great  danger :  three  of  the 
four  eyes  were  ulcerated  on  the  cornea  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  in  one  of  the  eyes  the  ulceration  spread 
so  completely  over  the  pupil  as  entirely  and  irrecover- 
ably to  destroy  tbe  sight    Much  of  the  best  medical 
atid  chirurgical  advice  that  this  metropolis  can  afibrd, 
including  that  of  ophthalmic  surgeons,  was  had  recourse 
to'  in  either  instance.    The  author  was  one  of  those  con- 
sulted in  the  one  case^  and  was  privy  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  other. 

I  cannot  say  that  either  in  these  or  in  any  other  in-  Treatment. 
staiice  that  has  fallen  within  my  own  range  of  practice,  I 
have  ^een  all  the  benefit  from  the  use  of  Bates's  power-  ^^  c«™- 
ful  and  stimulant  astringent,  known  by  the  name  of  aqua  Bm, 
eamphorata,  which  Mr.  Ware  ascribes  to  it.    I  have 
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known  it,  at  times,  check  the  discharge,  but  do  almost 
as  much  mischief  from  the  pain  it  excites,  and  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  very  long  fits  of  restlessness  and 
cr}'ing,  which  are  sure  to  follow.  In  consequence  of 
which,  moreover,  neither  the  mother  nor  the  nurse  can 
summon  fortitude  to  use  it  half  so  oft^i  or  half  so  effec- 
tually as  they  ought :  at  times  on  this  account  alone,  I 
have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  Yet, 
even  where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial,  I  have  not  generally 
found  it  successful. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  related  by  Mr.  Ware, 
the'  inflammation  was  less  violent  than  in  those  just 
adverted  to,  and  had  continued  for  some  weeks,  and 
assumed  a  chronic  character :  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, this  pungent  application  may  certainly  be  bad 
recourse  to  with  more  propriety,  and  a  fair  expectation 
of  benefit. 

The  plan  that  has  proved  most  effectual,  in  my  own 
course  of  observation,  is,  to  syringe  the  eyes  thoroughly, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  purulent  discharge  may  be 
washed  out  with  a  solution  of  alum  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  not  less  than  a  grain  to  an  ounce :  to  continue 
this  syringing  three  times  a-day,  to  keep  the  bowds 
open,  scarify  the  gorged  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  where 
it  can  be  done,  or  apply  leeches  to  their  under  suriiice, 
and  surround  the  forehead  lightly  and  loosely  with  folded 
linen,  wetted  with  a  lotion  of  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  am- 
monias acetatis  mixed  with  seven  ounces  of  water,  and 
kept  cold  in  a  bucket  of  ice.     The  child,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  the  solution  of  alum,  should  have 
its  head  laid  flat  between  the  knees  of  the  operator,  with 
the  face  uppermost :  the  lids  should  be  separated  firom 
each  other  by  the  fingers,  or  if  necessary,  as  it  almost 
always  is,  by  the  assistance  of  a  blunt  silver  spatula^  or 
some  other  blunt  instrument,  and  the  point  of  the  syringe 
loaded  with  the  astringent  lotion  should  then  be  intro- 
duced between  them,  and  convey  its  contents  all  around : 
the  syringing  being  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  col- 
lected matter  is  washed  away.    The  pain  produced  by 
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the  use  of  this  solution  is  trifling,  and  the  child  ceases  to  Om,  VIII. 

1         ^  .1  •        •  Spkc.  IIL 

cry  almost  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  over.  I O^  ^^^^^ 

It,  when  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  an  ulcer  leota  iu£ui. 
be  detected  on  any  part  of  the  cornea,  and  especially  if  pil^'uient 
it  be  over  the  pupil,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  ^phthaimy 
proportion  of  a  irrain  to  an  ounce  of  water,  should  be  ^„I"  *° 

■  1.  1  -t  J  •  fti  •  Where  an 

dropped  into  the  eye  night  and  morning  after  the  synng-  ulcer  is  de. 
ing  is  over,  and  the  eye  be  kept  open  for  about  half  a  Jecjed,*  so- 

P  111.  .i_.i  J     l»t»on  of 

minute,  so  that  the  solution  may  not  be  wiped  away  sud-  nitrate  of 
denly  by  the  closing  of  the  lids,  but  may  fairly  lie  upon  "^^^■^• 
the  ulcer  and  float  over  it  lor  this  period  of  time.    The  ^**J[J^  ^ 
sulphate  of  quinine  should  also  be  given  dissolved  in  a  Sulphate  of 
small  quantity  of  water,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  in-  S^SiJJ^*\J 
fant  can  bear  it;  and  if  looseness  be  produced,  it  should  necessaiy. 
be  checked  by  a  drop  or  half  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  pj.^j^j^  ^ 
each  draught.    Prussiate  of  potash  is  also  a  very  good  potash  in  the 
astringent  for  contracting  the  area  of  the  ulcer,  and  ex-    ."°  ^*" 
pediting  the  healing  process ;  and  may  be  used  instead ' 
of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment,  by  means  of  the  unguentum  cetacei.     By  a 
careful  perseverance  in  this  process  I  have  not  only  seen 
ulcerations  on  the  cornea  heal  speedily,  but  in  one  or 
two  instances,  without  leaving  any  cicatrix  to  impede  the 
vision,  even  where  the  ulceration  has  been  seated  over 
the  pupil. 


SPECIES  IV. 

OPHTHALMIA  GLUTINOSA. 

THE   INFLAMMATION  CHIEFLY  SEATED   ON  THE  TARSUS, 

OR  EDGES  OF  THE  EYE-LIDS  ;   ITS  SEBACEOUS  GLANDS 

SECRETING  A  VISCOUS  AND  ACRID  FLUID  THAT  GLUES 

AND  ULCERATES  THE  EDGES,  AND  IRRITATES  THE  EYE.    Gw.  VIII. 

Swc.  IV. 

This  is  the  psorophthalmia  of  Plenck  and  Mr.  Ware ;  The  p^r- 
and  consists  in  an  inflamed  state  of  the  small  sebaceous  of  Pienck 

and  Ware. 
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^s '''  ^v^'  glands,  whose  ducts  arranged  in  a  row  on  the  edge  of 
Ophthalmia  ^^^^  eye-lid,  pour  fourth  a  viscid  matter  that  incrusts 
giutinosa.      and  hardens :  and,  durinir  sleep,  when  the  lids  have  been 

Glutinous       -,  .         .    ^  ^    t        \  1  /.I 

ophthaimy.    lor  somc  time  m  contact,  glues  them  together  so  nnnlj, 

Descriptioii.  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  many  a  painful 
effort*  This  matter,  instead  of  being  mild  and  lubri- 
cant, as  in  health,  is  now  not  only  viscid  but  acrimo- 
nious and  erosive ;  whence  the  eye  is  irritated,  and  the 
edges  of  the  lids  ulcerated ;  and  the  complaint  is  apt  to 
become  chronic,  and  will  sometimes  last  for  years,  or 
even  for  life. 

Oftuses.  The  disease  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  small- 

pox and  measles ;  occasionally  by  a  taraxis  or  oommoa 
lachrymose  ophthaimy  from  cold  or  any  other  cause% 
and  in  a  few  instances,  though  rarely,  from  a  sty.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  scrophulous  or  ve- 
nereal taint 

TnttmeDt.  It  is  best  attacked,  and  perhaps  only  to  be  cured,  by 
such  local  stimulants  as  may  excite  a  ilew  action  or  in- 
flammation that  may  be  more  manageable.  The  practice 
of  M •  St.  Yves  was  here  very  bold ;  he  touched  the  ul- 
cers on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid  with  lapis  infemalis,  and 
thus  cauterized  the  morbid  surface.  The  unguentwn 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  or  the  older  form  entitled  unguentum 
liydrargyri  ^itrati,  has  of  late  been  used  with  equal 
success,  and  with  far  less  danger  of  injuring  the  ball  of 
the  eye ;  and  if  the  inflammation  have  spread  from  the 
tarsus  to  the  ball  itself,  this  also  may  be  illined  with  the 
same  application.  The  best  way  of  using  which  is,  not 
that  of  a  pencil-brush,  but  of  letting  a  drop  of  it  fidl  into 
the  eye,  melted  for  the  purpose  in  a  small  silver  spoon 
held  over  a  candle.  Or  a  drop  of  spirits,  as  vinum  opii, 
ether,  or  Riga  balsam  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
eye  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  repeated  daily. 
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SPECIES  V. 

OPHTHALMIA    STAPHYLOMA. 
Ilrotiil^erant  <Sfse« 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BALL    OF    THE  EYE;    PROTUBE* 
RANCE   OF  THE   CORNEA;    SIGHT  DIM   OR  ABOUBHED. 

The  term  staphyloma  is  derived  from  (tto^i/xJ,  **uva**,  CfmK.  vm. 
a  grape^  from  the  resemblance  of  the  tumour  to  the  origiQ  of' 
pulpy  and  semitransparent  appearance  of  this  fruit  the  specific 
Richter  seems  first  to  have  pointed  out  the  real  nature  Reaimture 
of  this  disease ;  which,  from  the  difference  of  its  cause  ^^  f'^^^ 
and  prominent  symptoms,  may  be  considered  as  aiibrd- 
ing  three  varieties : 

a  Simplex.  From  increased  secretkm  of 

Simple  protuberant  the  aqueous  or  other  ho- 

eye.  mour :  pupil  transparent 

0  Purulentum.  From  flow  of  pus  from  an  ab- 

Purulent  protuberant         soess  in  one  of  the  mem- 
eye,  branes :  pupil  cloudy. 
y  Complicatum.                  Complicated  with  an  enlarge- 
Complicate  protuberant     ment    of    the    lachrymal 
eye.  gland ;  or  a  rupture  c^  the 

iris,  and  its  protrusion  up- 
on the  cornea  constituting 
a grape4ike tumour:  sight 
abolished. 

PleAck,  who  makes  staphyloma  a  genus,  and,  as  we  Other  sub- 
have  already  observed,  multiplies  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  ^^^^ 
almost  without  end,  has  several  other  subdivisions  which  ly  reducible 
are  easily  reducible  into  some  one  of  these ;  as  he  has  J^^*  ^^ 
also  several  other  genera  which  do  not  essentially  differ  Exophthai. 
from  the  present,  as  exophthalmia,  ophthalmoptosis,  and  ^^** 

ptosisiridis.  meptonf: 

ptoniiridif. 


Gbx.  VIII.       The  ftti^hyloma,  therefore,  embraces  all  morbid  ool- 

Ophthalnjia  lectionsof  fluids  or  other  materials,  within  the  cavity  of 

Staphyloma,  (he  eye,  producing  a  displacement  or  protuberance  of  the 

e^     "^    anterior  part  of  the  eye-ball,  and>  in  most  instances,  a 

ExpknaiioD.  protrusion  of  ^  the  transparent  cornea  from  its  being  the 

weakest  part  of  the  eye ;  sometimes,  indeed,  a  partial 

protrusion  into  the  sclerotica  or  opake  port  of  the  eye, 

in  consequence  of  acute  inflammation. 

11,0.  Sta-  The  FIRST  VARIETY  has  occasionally  been  called  hy- 

l^piai^       drophthalmia,  or  dropsy  of  the  eye,  as  being  formed  by 

Siiu]^  pro-   an  increased  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  a  tor- 

^[^^'       pitude  of  the  absorbents  that  should  carry  off  the  fluid 

iiydroph-     when  secreted  in  its  healthy  proportion.     Where  it  is 

^1^^^        from  the  first  accompanied  with  a  slight  pain,  we  have 

reason  to  infer  a  continuance  of  augmented  action,  and, 

consequently,  the  first  of  these  causes ;  where  there  is 

no  pain,  which  is  usually  the  fact,  the  second,  in  which 

case  the  torpitude  is  commonly  a  sequel  of  inflammation. 

/i  O.  Su-  Ii^  ^^  SECOND  and  third  varieties  tlie  pain  is  fre* 

phyiomapu-  quently  severe  and  shoots  backward  into  the  head,  at- 

Purulent       tended  with  constant  resdessness,  heat,  and  other  febrile 

protaberast    symptoms,  and  at  times  with  a  sense  of  tension  and  fiery 

yO.  Sta-      sparks,  which  frequently  continue,  not  only  till  the  sight 

^yioma       is  lost,  but  till  the  eye  bursts  of  itself  or  its  contents  are 

^™f  ^^      discharged  by  an  opening. 

Complicated      Jn  6oii\e  cases  instead  of  a  fluid  there  is  an  accumula- 
^  tion  of  a  medullary  fungus,  or  pulp,  that  by  continnai 

pressure  equally  destroys  the  organization  of  the  eye, 
and  fills  up  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  This  is  chi^y 
found  among  children  of  delicate  health,  and,  in  a  strik- 
ing instance  recorded  by  M.  Panizza,  was  found  ooo- 
nected  with  a  morbid  and  moUescent  state  of  the  brain, 
and  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
child,  about  six  years  old,  afler  having  lingered  for  many 
months,  at  length  died  insensible  and  soporose  *• 


*  Annotazioni  Anatomieo-patbologiche  mir  fongo  MeduUaie  ddS'  Ocdnoy 
&c.  Favia»  IStl.— Guthrie  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Sorgi^iy  of  tlic  JBy^ 
Sto«  p»  169. 
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The  causes  are  for  the  most  part  uiternal,  producing,  On.viiU 
as  just  observedi  inflammation  and  abscess,  which  break  ^  q.  Sta-* 
down  the  membranous  septa  by  which  one  part  of  the  phyloma 
ball  is  so  curiously  divided  from  the  rest,  and  throw  the  Puruknt 
whole  into  confusion,  with  an  increase  of  effused  fluid,  protubcnmt 
They  are  sometimes,  however,  dependent  on  external  yO.BtM- 
violence ;  and  in  a  few  instances  are  resolvable  into  se-  P^^^^^^*^ 
vere  strains  from  vomiting  *,  the  hooping-cough  f  ,  or  ve-  tum. 
hement  muscular  action^.     The  disease  is  often  con-  Com^cat^ 
nected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  retina  in  the  fungous  ^e. 
staphyloma,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  originate  from  Causes, 
this  aifection.     M.  Panizza,  in  the  case  just  quoted  from 
him,  ascribes  it  to  a  strumous  diathesis. 

A  frequent  cause  of  the  third  variety,  or  compli- 
cated protuberant  eye,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lachrymal  gland,  or  a  tumour  seated  upon 
it;  which  by  its  gradual  extension, throws  the  ball  of  the 
eye  entirely  out  of  its  orbit,  and  effects  its  disorganation. 
If  this  be  accompanied  with  inflammatory  action  it  is 
called  by  Professor  Beer  an  exophthdlmia ,-  if  without  Exophtbal- 
such  action  an  exophtJialmos  J.     In  both  cases  there  is  a  ^"htJUamoi* 
deep-seated  pain,  and  a  sense  of  tension,  which  seems  to  of  Beer, 
push  the  eye  forward ;  and  the  least  motion  of  it  greatly 
aggravates  the  pain,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  flashes  of  light.     But  in  the  inflamed  variety  the 
pain  passes  from  behind  into  the  ball  itself;  which  soon 
becomes  greatly  enlarged,   is  manifestly  disorganized, 
suppurates,  and,  unless  opened  by  the  knife,  bursts  spon- 
taneously, and  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and 
imperfect   pus:     while  in  the  uninflamed  variety,  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  though  protruded  is  not  enlarged,  nor  is 
its  disorganization  very  obvious,  though  the  sight  is  lost 
It  looks  rather  like  a  dead  inactive  eye,  and  is  some- 


•  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  VoL  ii.  Obs.  194.— Saint  Yves,  Nouveau  Traite  dea 
Maladies  des  Yeux.  Paris  1722. 

f  Layard,  PhiL  Trans.  VoL  x.  1758. 

X  Procfaaska,  Mohrenhdm  Weiherischen  Beytn^er,  B.  1 1. 

$  Lehre  ^on  den  Augenkrankheitent  als  Leitfaden  zu  seinen  oficBtlichen 
Vorlesungen  entworfen.  Wien.  1817. 
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^"'  ^  v^'  times  so  far  projected  as  to  rest  upon  the  cheek.  From 
Ophthalmia  pftin  ill  the  head,  loss  oF  sleep  and  appetite,  a  patient 
Staphyloma.  mosUv   falls  a  Sacrifice    under  either  form  in  a  few 

Protuberant  * 

eye.  months. 

Treatmcnu        Jq  ^hg  pmsT  VARIETY,  and  where  the  cause  ccxisists 

variety.        in  an  atony  of  the  absorbents  of  the  membranes,  it  may 

sometimes  admit  of  a  cure  by  external  stimulants,  and 

particularly  by  illining  the  opake  cornea  with  a  minute 

drop  of  butter  of  antimony  on  the  tip  of  a  small  pencil 

brush,  as  first  recommended  by  Janin,  and  afterwards 

by  Richten 

Treatment.        It  rarely  happens,  however,  and  especially  in  the  s£- 

^[^y         COND  VARIETY,  that  the  use  of  the  eye  can  be  preserved, 

External  sti-  and  henoe  says  Mr.  Bell  •,  our  chief  objects  in  general 

Se^rst^va.  ^^®  ^  abate  the  violence  of  the  pain,  which  is  often  very 

riety.  severe,  and  to  remove  that  deformity  which  an  enlai^e- 

ly  to^be'prel  'nent  of  the  eye  is  always  sure  to  produce.     The  last  in- 

serred:  and  teutiou  bclougs  to  the  art  of  surgery.     For  the  first, 

1    Sfe^^hirf  blood-letting,   blisters,  cooling  applications  to  the  eye 

intention  ii   and  opiatcs,  are  principally  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 

pain  and  re-  Commencement  of  the  disorder.  But  if  these  and  similar 

more  the  de-  means  do  uot  prove  efiectual;  if  suppuration  take  place, 

ForU^ first,  ^nd  the  pain  still  continue  severe,  nothing  will  more  cer- 

reducents      tainly  afibrd  relief  than  taking  away  the  painful  disten- 

ants.       '    ti^n  of  the  eye  by  making  an  incbion  into  the  ball,  and 

Indsion  into  (hus  evacuating  the  contents :  as  has  been  recommended 

discharging    indeed  ever  since  the  time  of  Celsus.     It  is  sometimes 

ijjcontenta,   necessary,  as  in  dropsies  of  other  membranes,  to  repeat 

pealed  wi'^   ^^  puucture,  as  theeffuscd  fluid  is  apt  to  re-accumulatef . 

advantage.     Some  practitioners  have  repeated  the  operation  to  the 

fifth  time,  and  effected  a  radical  cure  at  last 

A  singular  instance  of  this  disease,  produced  appa- 
rently by  muscular  exertion  and  accompanied  with  the 
mode  of  treatment  adopted,-  is  given  by  Dr.  Layard  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transacdoos|. 

*  Surgery,  Vol.  m.  p.  819. 

f  CoUezione  d'Ouerracioai  e  Riflessioni  di  Chiruigia  it  Gtuaeppe  Fl^ani* 
Dottore  in  Medicina  a  Cbiniigia,  &q.  Roma,  8vo.  Tomi  !▼.  1809. 
i  Tract,  de  Ductibus  Oculorum  Aqu0Mi»  p.  180*  Vol.  b.  1768. 
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The  patient  was  a  lad  thirteen  years  of  age,  engaged  at  ^■*»  VIIL 
the  time  in  beating  dung  about  a  pasture.    He  felt  all  OphtJuimia 
at  once  a  violent  pain  in  his  eye,  which  increased,  and  Staphyloma. 
was  attended  with  inflammation,  and  a  swelling  of  the  eye. 
entire  ball,  which  in  a  few  months  protruded  so  consi-  ^Veatmenu 
derably  that  the  whole  eye  was  out  of  its  orbit  and  hung  variety. 
down  over  the  cheek  to  the  upper  lip.    The  coats  were 
greatly  discoloured,  all  the  vessels  turgid,  the  sight  to- 
tally lost,  and  the  humours  appeared  like  fluctuating  pus. 
An  incision  was  made,  the  accumulated  fluids  were  dis- 
charged, a  great  portion  of  the  eye  extirpated,  and  the 
remaining  part  reduced  within  the  orbit ;  the  wound  soon  Sin^fuitt  ex- 
assumed  a  healthy  appearance.    But  the  patient  having  dis^in  iu 
caught  cold  before  it  was  healed,  a  second  inflammation  complicated 
ensued,  a  new  and  very  large  <7St  was  formed,  filled  j^^^^jiu^^ 
with  a  transparent  fluid,  and  constitutiiig«a  very  protu-  by  catching 
berant  dropsy.    Thb,  on  being  punctured,  discharged  a  ^^^ 
large  tea-cupful  of  the  apcumulated  liquid.  The  cyst,  con- 
sisting apparently  of  a  part  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  which 
had  been  left,  collapsed,  and  the  next  day  was  easily 
removed;  when  the  wound  h^ed  without  further  in- 
convenience or  disfigurement  than  that  of  appearing  to  tJ^anation. 
have  the  eye  clos^.  • 

When,  in  the  thibd  variety,  the  pain  and  protrusion  Treatment 
are  produced  by  an  enlargement  or  tumour  of  the  la-  ^J^^y^ 
chrymal  sac,  nothing  but  an  efiective  and  early  removal 
of  die  morbid  growth  can  save  the  vision,  the  eye-ball,  or 
even,  perhaps,  the  life  itself. 
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SPECIES   VI. 

OPHTHALMIA   ECTROPIUM. 

EYE  WEAK  AND  WEEPING,  WITH  SLIGHT  BUT  CHKOKIC 
inflammation;  tarsus  thickened,  and  RETRACTED, 
WITH  A  PERMANENT  REDNESS  ON  ITS  VERGE. 

GK]i.vnL  This  species  is  usually  a  relic  or  sequel  of  some  one  of 
Spuc.  vl    jjjg  preceding,  in  consequ«:ice  of  ilL-treatment  or  n^- 
lect  * ;  and  may  be  contemplated  under  two  varieties : 
or,  according  to  M.  Scarpa,  two  species : 

a  Lippitudo.  The  ciliary  edge  red,  thickened. 

Blear-eye.  and  highly  irritable,  the  re- 

traction simple;    conjunctiva 
unexposed. 
P  Nudum.  The  upper  or  lower  tarsqs  coin- 

Naked  ectropium.  pletely  everted,  the  conjunc- 

*  tiva  exposed,  and  turgid,  with 

red  vessels. 

Genera]  f-  The  blood-vessels  visible  in  that  part  of  the  conjuno- 
maikt.  ^y^  which  covers  the  inside  of  the  eye-lids,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  observable  in  that  part  of  it  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eye.  And  hence  the  reason  th^t 
in  various  species  of  ophthalmy  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
lid is  peculiarly  apt  to  become  turgid,  and  veiy  highly 
inflamed;  and,  from  turgescence,  thickens  at  its  edges, 
and  is  often  so  considerably  everted  as  to  expose  a  veiy 
^^^  ^Tg&  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  And  if  these  effects  of 
inflammation  be  not  duly  attended  to,  both  the  thicken- 
ing and  eversion  are  apt  to  remain  and  become  permai- 
nent ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  exquisitely  tender  mem- 

*  Vetch,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  1820. 
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brane  of  the  eye-lid,  constantly  exposed  to  irritation  from  Of *•  VIII. 
cold,  sharp  winds,  dust,  a  strong  light,  and  excoriating  ophthalmia 
tears,  especially  those  of  an  epiphora  or  chronic  taraxis,  Bctropium. 
increases  in  tenderness,  is  never  tree  trom  some  degree  ^^ 
of  inflammation,  and  at  length  becomes  highly  vascu- 
lar, florid,  fleshy,  and  carunculate,  and  exhibits  a  very 
hideous  deformity;  the  everted  eye-lid  sometimes  adher- 
ing and  being  cemented  to  the  cheek  by  abrasion  and  the 
inosculation  of  new  vessels. 

The  disease,  under  both  varieties,  is  the  result  of  de-  •O.Lippi- 
bility.     In  the  commencement  of  the  blear-eye  or  vas-  siear-eye. 
cular  turgescence,  running  parallel  with  the  first  modi-  Treatment. 
fication  of  Mr.  Guthrie  *,  and  the  first  species  of  Scarpa,  Scanficm- 
the  vessels  should  immediately  be  scarified  with  a  lancet  Uon. 
so  as  to  be  disgorged  of  the  blood  with  which  they  are 
loaded ;  and  it  will  be  sometimes  expedient  to  repeat  the 
scarification  several  times,  for  the  operation  itself  pro- 
duces a  new  and  more  healthy  action,  and  gives  a  dis- 
position to  contractility.     The  edge  and  interior  of  the  Stimuiantt 
thickened  tarsus  should  then  be  attacked  with  gentle  sti-  gents, 
mulants  and  astringents ;  as  cold  or  ice-water,  a  solution 
of  alum,  zinc,  lead,  or  camphor ;  illinations  with  the  best 
brandy,  vinum  opii,  or  the  nitric  oxyda  of  mercury,  in 
the  form  of  the  College  ointment,  or  any  of  the  other  sti- 
mulants enumerated  under  the  last  species.     Repeated 
blisters  to  the  temples  have  also  been  very  generally  ^^^t^ 
employed ;  but  I  have  frequently  found  them  entirely  tuaL 
inefiectual.     Where  additional  secretion  from  a  neigh- 
bouring organ  is  desirable,  it  may  be  obtained  more  suc- 
cessfully by  the  use  of  the  thymalaea  Monspeliacdj  or 
spurge-flax,  the  daphne  Cnidium  of  Linn^us.    Small  cir-  Spurg&4Ux 
cular  pieces  of  its  bark,  soaked  for  about  an  hour  in  tompie^more 
vinegar,  may  be  applied  to  the  temple  of  the  afiected  side,  useful. 
and  renewed  every  ten  or  twelve  hours.   It  excites  a  se- 
rous discharge,  and  consequently  produces  increased 
action  without  blistering  or  irritation. 

*  Lectures  on  the  OperttiTe  Surgery  of  the  Kye^  p.  64.  Bro,  188S. 
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[ORD.  n. 


G«K.  VIII. 

Spec.  VI. 
fi  O.  Ectro- 
pium  Nu- 
dum. 

Naked  Ec- 
tropium. 

Treatmenty 
when  with  a 
homy  dear 
trix. ' 


When  sim- 
ple. 


Sulphuric 
acid. 


The  SECOND  VAKIETY,  Or  EVERTED  EYE-LID,  wlieO  of 

long  standing,  is  accompanied  with  a  hard  or  horny  ci- 
catrix ;  in  which  case  the  only  cure  seems  to  be  that 
recommended  by  Sir  William  Adams,  of  cutting  out  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  a  strip  of  the  tarsus  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  V ;  afterwards  separating  the  eye-lid  from  die  cheek 
whenever  it  adheres  to  it ;  and,  finally,  supporting  the 
lid,  now  raised  into  Its  proper  place,  and  confining  the 
edges  of  the  cut  eye-lid,  brought  into  a  state  of  juxta- 
position, by  a  proper  bandage^.  The  divided  edges  heal 
by  the  first  intention ;  and  the  cure  i$  often  completed  in 
a  fortnight,  with  a  restoration  of  the  eye-lid  to  its  healthy 
form. 

This  ingenious  operator  has  recommended  the  same 
process  for  die  simpler  and  earlier  stages  of  everted  eye- 
lid, or  where  there  is  no  hard  or  homy  cicatrix,  but  a 
morbid  turgescence  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eye- 
lid, often  accompanied  with  granulations ;  yet  as  IVIr. 
Guthrie  has  given  ample  evidence,  afler  Beer  f  ,  that  in 
both  these  casesf,  a  skilful  application  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  internal  conjunctiva, 
upon  the  end  of  a  probe,  will  of  itself  suffice  to  efiect  a 
cure,  wiU  destroy  the  minute  caruncles,  and  produce  al- 
most any  degree  of  contraction  throughout  tlie  extent  of 
the  ey&-lid,  even  to  that  of  an  inversion  of  the  clliaiy 
edge,  if  carried  too  far  j:,  the  operation  just  noticed  should 
be  reserved  for  the  extreme  stage  of  a  hardened  cica- 
trization:—that  stage  indeed  which  Scarpa  contemplated 
as  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  irremediable. 


*  PfBCtical  ObaervAtionf  on  Ectropium,  &c.  Chap.  i. 

f  Lehrevon  den  Augenkrankheiten.  Band.  n.pt.  144.  Vftea,  1817. 

f  Lecturas  on  the  Operative  Surgeiy  of  UieEye^  &c.  p.  56.  Svo,  l4>Dd«  l^S. 
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SPECIES  VII. 

OPHTHALMIA  ENTROPIUM. 

TARSUS  DRAWN  INWARDS,  CILIARY  HAIRS  BENT  AGAINST 
THE  CONJUNCTIVA,  AND  PERMANENTLY  IRRITATING 
AND  INFLAMING  IT;  FIXT  REDNESS  OF  THE  IN- 
TEGUMENTS. 

This  disease  has  been  distinguished  by  various  names,  Gkk.  vin. 
as  ptosis,  phalangosis,  and  trichiasis,  but  is  now  chiefly  gynonyms.* 
known  by  that  selected  on  the  present  occasion.     The  DescnpUon. 
evil  it  produces  is  the  reverse  of  that  just  described, 
and  consists  in  an  internal  traction  of  the  tarsus  above 
or  below,  in  consequence  of  which  a  perpetual  irritation 
is  produced  in  the  conjunctiva,  by  the  friction  of  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lid  thus  thrown  out  of  their  natural  line 
of  growth.     The  inflammation  is  in  time  communicated 
to  the  cornea,  which  becomes  opake,  and  b  frequently 
ulcerated.     When  the  disease  has  acquired  a  chronic 
state,  the  integuments  appear  redder  than  usual,  the  eye- 
lid is  thickened,  the  conjunctiva  is  contracted  at  its  com- 
missures, and  the  tarsus  assumes  an  unnatural  curvature. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  cure  of  this  Treatment 
defect  from  the  time  of  Celsus,  or  rather  of  Hippocrates.  J^Jus"*  *° 
Of  these  the  chief  have  consisted  in  a  careful  attention  pl^nt. 
to  remove,  and  if  possible  prevent  the  future  growth  of 
hairs,  either  by  pulling  them  out,  or  destroying  their  roots 
by  sulphuric  acid ;  a  removal  of  a  fold  of  the  skin,  and 
producing  an  artificial  retraction  by  drawing  the  extre- 
mities of  the  wound  together  by  sutures  or  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  as  recommended  by  Scarpa ;  and  lastly, 
an  entire  removal  of  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  including 
the  cilia,  as  proposed  by  Jaer,  and  since  performed  with 
little  variation  by  Mr.  Saunders. 
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HJBMATICA. 


[ORD.  II. 


GiK.  VITI, 
Spec.  VII. 
Ophthalmia 
Entro{Num. 
Inverted 
^e-lidL 

Objections. 

Guthrie's 
method. 


Of  these  methods  the  first,  which  is  the  fiimplest, 
rarely  if  ever,  as  Beer  has  justly  observed,  produces  a 
permanent  cure ;  while  the  rest  either  do  not  succeed  or 
are  peculiarly  unsightly  in  the  issue. 

To  remedy  these  evils  Mr.  Guthrie  has  lately  intro- 
duced an  operation  which,  though  in  some  respects  more 
complicated  than  the  preceding,  seems  completely  to 
succeed,  and  with  little  or  no  disfigurement  Its  prin- 
ciple consists  in  taking  off  all  contraction,  by  slitting  up 
the  eye-lid  at  each  angle,  and  then  producing  a  sufficient 
degree  of  permanent  retraction,  by  taking  away  a  small 
slip  of  the  affected  tarsus  as  near  the  edge  as  may  be, 
and  afterwards  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  by  ligatures*. 


*  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye^  &c  p.  93. 8vo.  Loud. 
182S. — Qjuadr),  Annotazione  pratiche  sulle  Malattid  degll  Occhi.  Napofi, 
1819.— Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  ISlO^^-Beer,  Ldire, 
&c.  ut  suprL 
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GENUS  IX. 

CATARRHUS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBAANfi  OP  THE 
FAUCES,  OFTEN  EXTENDING  TO  THE  BRONCHI  A,  AND 
FRONTAL  SINUSES  ;  INFARCTION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS ; 
SNEEZING  ;  AND,  FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  A  MUCOUS  EX- 
PECTORATION, OR  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

Catarrh  is  a  Greek  comppund,  and  importe  "defluxion",  q^?*  l^ 
from  xara^  denoting,  as  stated  in  the  table  of  significa-  genericteini. 
tions  to  the  affixes  and  suffixes  of  medical  terms  in  the 
Noscdogy,  ^^  augmented  action  ",  and  pia^  **  to  flow  ^\ 
Catarrhus,  however,  like  ophthalmia,  has  been  used  in  va- 
rious senses  and  latitudes  by  different  authors.  Schneider  ^^«r<^^ 
and  Hoffman  show  a  disposition  to  extend  it  to  inflam-  pUed  to  it. 
mation  of  the  mucous  glands  in  general;  and  Parr, 
enticed  by  such  an  example,  has  made  it  a  genus  for 
including  not  only  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
catarrh,  but  the  cough  of  old  age  (which  he  admits  is 
without  pyrexy),  croup,  dysentery,  phthisis,  cystirrhoea, 
leucorrhoea,  gonorrhcea,  and  one  or  two  others.   This  is 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word.     The  narrowest  is 
that  of  the  old  pathologists,  who  thus  distinguished  be- 
tween three  separate  terms  which  are  now  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  synonymous : 

Si  fluit  ad  pectiUy  dicator  rheoma  Catabbrvs  ; 
Ad  fauoesy  Beomchus  ;  ad  nares,  e«to  Coeyza. 

This  couplet  is,  perhaps,  founded  upon  Galen's  account  ^JT^*^"* 
of  these  afiections ;  but  it  does  not  follow  up  the  Greek  the  Oneki* 
distinction  into  all  its  ramifications ;  for  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians, as  Galen  himself  tells  us,  had  also  a  further  sup- 
ply of  names  for  the  defluxion  when  it  fixed  itself  chiefly 
in  other  parts  of  the  neighbourhood ;  as  acinus,  ^en 
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HAMATIGA. 


[ORD.  II. 


Catarrh  U8. 
Catarrh. 

How  deno- 
minated by 
CelsuB; 

his  subdivi- 
nons. 


Distinctions 
ofSauirages: 


compared 
with  the  ar- 
rangement 
of  Cullen. 


Significadon 
in  the  pre- 
sent system. 


the  uvula  was  the  seat  of  affection ;  antiad£,  when  the 
the  tonsils ;  and  paristhmia,  when  the  attack  was  com- 
mon  to  the  fauces.  ,  For  all  these  Celsus  employs  the 
Latin  term  gravedo,  between  which,  however,  and 
coRYZA  he  observes  that  there  is  a  manifest  difierence. 
It  is  this  difference  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  support 
in  the  present  system ;  in  which  coryasa,  treated  of  under 
our  second  class,  as  an  affection  of  the  vocal  avenues,  is 
made  to  import  nasal  defluxion  without  pyrexy*  Celsus 
^kes  no  notice  of  the  term  catarrh;  for  in  his  day 
catarrh  was  changed  by  the  later  Greek  writers  into 

CATASTAGMUS, 

Sauvages  has  only  deviated  from  the  rule  contained 
in  the  above  Latin  couplet  by  omitting  bronchus  and 
employing  catarrhns  in  its  stead,  and  rheuma  in  the 
stead  of  catarrhus ;  so  that  with  him  rheuma  imports  a 
Cold,  or  febrile  defluxion  of  the  chest;  catarrhus,  die' 
same  affection  of  the  fauces,  and  adjoining  organs ;  and 
CORYZA,  the  same  malady  of  the  head  or  nostrils. 

Cullen  has  regarded  rheuma,  coryza,  bronchus,  and 
catarrhus  as  synonymous  terms,  scarcely  indicatiBg  v»> 
rieties  of- the  same  disease.  The  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  moreover,  did  not  allow  him  to  place  bex,  tassts 
or  cough,  any  where  else ;  and  being  obliged  to  yidd  to 
the  force  of  necessity,  he  has  made  cough  also  a  synonym 
of  catarrh,  and  has  treated  of  it  under  this  genus.  It  is 
here  the  present  system  differs  from  Dr.  Cullen,  as  it 
does  likewise  in  separating  coryza  from  the  list  oT  phk^' 
gotic  afiections.  Cough  is  not  necessarily  a  pyrecttc  or 
inflammatory  disease,  though  it  may  be  occasionally  a 
symptom  of  such  disease.  Cough  therefore,  under  tiie 
Greek  term  bsx,  we  have  already  ooofiiderody  as  well  as 
CORYZA,  under  the  second  or  pnrukatic  dais;  where 
they  will  probably  be  allowed  by  most  nosologists  to 
occupy  more  correct  and  natural  posts  than  in  the  pre* 
sent  place.  Catarrh,  thus  explained,  embraces  the  two 
foUowing  species : 

1.   COMMUNIS.  COLD  IN  THE  HSAJD  OR  CHSST. 

2».  £PinSMICUS.  IKFLUENZA. 
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Under  neither  of  these  species  c^n  catarrh  be  regarded  Osv.  IK. 
as  a  dangerous  or  very  serious  disorder,  unless  neg-  C|^^^^' 
lected  or  treated  improperly ;  or  unless  it  occurs  with 
great  severby  in  persons  of  delicate  lungs  or  possessing 
a  consumptive  diathesis;  in  all  which  cases  its  result 
may  be  very  mischievous,  and  lead  on  to  pneumonitis, 
broncblemmitis,  phthisis,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  though 
in  itself,  and  sq>arate  from  such  concomitants,  by  no 
means  alarming. 


SPECIES  I. 

CATARRHUS  COMMUNIS. 

Coin  in  Vbf  ^^^  9v  otj^f 0t 

FEVER  slight;   MUCOUS  DISCHARGE  CONSIDERABLE. 

This  is  the  pose  of  old  English  writers,  a  term  precisely    Osv.lx« 
synonymous  with  the  gravedo  of  Celsus,  which  is  also  syBoimns. 
employed  in  the  ^rlier  medical  works  of  our  own  coun- 
ty.   To  pose  19  still  U9f(d  in  the  sense  of  to  stupify,  and 
tbe  real  mmning  of  posie  is  a  ^<  narcotic  charm",  and 
)ian^  «  nosegay  of  tranquillizing  odour  inducing  repose 
or  sUep.    The  iQOQimoo  symptoms  of  this  species  are  a  Description. 
ii«Q8^  of  fulness  in  the  head«  and  of  weight  over  the  eyes^ 
whifik  are  inflamed  apd  lachrymose.    The  nostrils  are 
pb^truci^  apd  pour  forth  a  thick  acrimonious  ichor, 
whioh  eaiicpriates  the  skin  as  it  descends,  accompanied 
wHb  frequ^ia  si^eoziog.    The  voioe  is  hoarse,  the  fituces 
sfff^  md  the  \ms^  lo^d)  ofteii  produchig  a  trovlde- 

J$fi  usual  c;au89  is  suppressed  perspiration  from  cold;  Catuei. 
yvk^Q^  Dr*  PliUeQ  icaKK^ives  that  cold  is  the  constant 
and  only  cause,  and  would  in  every  .case  be  detocted  tt9 
^  ^<?b,  W4tt»  JP9B  iWH|liWiUd  witbi  and  jyltentuie  l»^  the 

ciicmMmfm  n^icb  df^tanniw  col4  tQ  aot  iqpMi  lbs 

body* 

M  M  2 


B»2 
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HiBMATICA. 


[ORD.  II. 


Okk.  IX. 
Spbc.  I. 
Catarrh  V8 
communis. 
Cold  in  tbe 
hmdor 
chest. 

Something 
more  than 
cold  as  a 
cause  at 
times. 


Curative 
process. 


From  the  similarity  between  the  fluid  exhaled  from 
tbe  skin  and  that  from  the  lungs,  he  conceives  that, 
whenever  the  former  secretion  is  obstructed  in  its  flow, 
it  is  transferred  to,  and  passes  off  with  the  latter ;  the 
cough  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  .the  increased 
action,  and  exhalation. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
something  more  than  this;  for  neither  cold  nor  sup- 
pressed perspiration  will  account  for  every  instance  of 
common  catarrh.  There  are  few  practitioners,  perhaps, 
but  have  sometimes  known  ^  persons  thus  affected  who 
have  been  bed-ridden  from  chronic  lameness  or  some 
other  cause,  and  have  had  their  chamber  warmed  night 
and  day  by  a  fire.  Some  ladies  always  catch  a  cold  in 
the  head  on  quitting  the  town  for  the  country ;  and  others 
on  quitting  the  country  for  the  town.  Something  must 
therefore  depend  on  tlie  actual  state  of  the  constitution 
at  the  moment;  and  something  upon  the  variable  quality 
of  the  atmosphere :  and  a  change  in  both  frequently  per- 
haps concurs,  in  producing  the  affection  of  a  common 
catarrh. 

Where  the  attack  is  slight,  medical  aid  is  not  often 
sought  for  or  needed.  A  few  days  of  domestic  repose  in 
a  warm  but  not  a  dose  atmosphere,  diluent  drinks,  with 
an  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  vinous  or  other 
fermented  liquors,  a  sudorific  posset  at  night,  with  an 
additional  blanket  thrown  over  the  bed  to  encourage 
perspiration,  usually  succeed  in  carrying  off  the  com- 
plunt.  But  if  there  be  a  sense  of  oppression  on  the 
chest,  or  of  fulness  in  the  head,  with  the  ordinary  signs 
of  fever,  venesection  should  be  had  recourse  to^  and  a 
smart  purgative  immediately  afterwards,  while  the  pxe- 
ceding  process  is  still  continued.  If  the  cough  should 
be  troublesome  at  night,  it  will  be  best  allayed  by  a  dose 
of  Dover's  powder,  wliich  will  takeoff  the  irritation,  and 
determine  to  the  surface. 

Catarrh  is  also  found  occasionally,  as  a  symptom,  in 
measles,  small-pox,  worms,  dentition,  and  rheumatism. 
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SPECIES  II. 

CATARRHUS  EPIDEMICUS. 

THE  AITACK  SUDDEN;  GREAT  HEAVINESS  OVER  THE  EYES; 
FEVER  STRIKINGLY  DEPRESSIVE;  EPIDEMIC. 

This  species  differs  chiefly  from  the  preceding  in  the     g**'  ^^' 
abruptness  of  its  incursion,  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  How  dii- ' 
and  very  generally  in  the  rapidity  of  its  transition.     It  ^n«"«^»«d 
probably  also  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  remote  cause,  preceding 
which  we  shall  briefly  inquire  into  after  attending  to  its  •l*°®'' 
diagnostic  character.  i 

It  commences,  according  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  who  has  DeKriptios. 
accurately  given  us  its  progress  as  it  appeared  in  1781 
and  ]  782,  with  the  usual  catarrhal  symptoms,  in  con* 
jmiction  with  others  that  are  far  more  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and  often  not  less  alarming  to  the  physician ; 
such  as  great  languor,  lowness  and  oppression  at  the 
prsecordia ;  anxiety,  with  frequent  sighing,  sickness,  and 
violent  head-ache.  The  pulse  is  peculiarly  quick  and  ir- 
regular, and  at  night  there  is  often  delirium.  Th/heat 
of  the  body  is  seldom  considerable,  particularly  when 
compared  witfi  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms;  the 
skin  is  moist,  with  a  tendency  to  profuse  sweating ;  the 
tongue  moist,  but  white  or  yellowish.  Sometimes  there 
are  severe  muscular  pains  general  or  local;  at  other 
times,  erysipelatous  patches  or  efflorescences  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  have 
terminated  in  gangrene  and  death.  From  the  onset,  for 
.the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  the  symptoms 
are  extremely  violent,  far  beyond  the  danger  or  dnra- 
.tion  of  the  distemper.  For  the  most  part  it  attacks  the 
.  healthy  and  robust;  children  and  old  people  either  escape 
entirely,  or  are  afiected  in  a  slighter  manner.    Pregnant 
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GwH.  IX. 

Sfec.  II. 
Catarrhus 
epidemicus. 
Influenza. ' 


Symptomi 
vary  in  se- 
verity in 
diflfiirent 


Sometimes 
sucoeieded 
by  great 
chronic  de- 
biUty. 


Disease  de- 
scribed by 
the  Greek 
writers. 

How  re- 

farded  by 
ydenham. 


women,  however,  are  disposed  to  miscarry,  and  the  flood- 
ing is  in  some  cases  fatal.  Patients  also  subject  to  pul- 
monic complaints  suffer  much  from  the  cough,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  other  peripneumonic  symptoms,  which 
occasionally  lead  on  to  dissolution  *• 

Such  is  the  general  progress  of  influenza  in  most  of 
the  periods  in  which  it  has  shown  itself.  But  in  every 
period  its  symptoms  have  considerably  varied  in  severity 
in  different  individuals.  In  many  instances,  they  have 
scarcely  exceeded  the  signs  of  a  common  cold;  in  others, 
the  pleuritic  pain  has  been  very  acute,  or  the  head-ache 
intolerable,  shooting  up  to  the  vertex  with  a  sense  of 
splitting;  the  pulse  has  been  a  hundred  and  florfy,  and 
often  considerably  more,  in  a  minute,  with  incoherency 
or  delirium  from  the  first  night.  Yet  cases  of  f^  dan- 
ger are  very  few ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over 
frequently  in  forty-eight  hours ;  sometimes  in  twen^- 
four.  Those  who  have  suffered  appear  to  be  insus- 
ceptiUe  of  a  second  attack  during  the  continuance  of 
the  epidemy,  though  they  have  no  iiid^nnity  against  die 
next  that  may  appear.  In  many  cases,  however,  die 
general  debility  induced  oh  the  system  does  not  termi- 
nate with  the  catarrh  itself  but  remains  for  weeks,  per- 
haps for  months,  afterwards,  and  is  somedmes  removed 
'  with  great  difficulty. 

The  disease  has  been  known  and  described  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day:  and  is  dwdt 
upon  at  great  length  by  Sydenham,  who^regarded  it  itt 
the  autumn  of  1675  as  a  general  cough  produced  by 
cold  and  moist  weather,  grafted  upon  the  aiitmmMl 
epidemy,  and  varying  its  symptoms ;  whence  the  fever, 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  attacked  the  head  or  the 
ix>wels,  now  transferred  its  violence  to  the  thorax,  weaA 
excited  symptoms  which  had  often  a  semblance  to  those 
•of  genuine  pleuritis,  but  in  reality  were  not  so,  and  de- 
manded a  different  and  less  evacuant  treatsnent;  Ae 
patient  being  uniformly  made  worse  by  copious  and 
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pented  bkediogs ;  though  a  single  moderate  ireheBectioa    Guv,  IX 
91SS  oftea  useful,  and  Id  a  few  ioatanoes  a  second :  be-  (^{^^^j,^ 
joiid  which  Sydenham  always  found  it  mischievous  to  tpidemiciic^ 
proceed.     And  in  proof  that  this  was  the  real  nature  of  ^^'^^^^'^^  • 
the  case,  he  observes  that  *^  these  catarrhs  and  coughs 
continued  to  the  end  of  November,  after  which  they 
abated,  but  die  fever  still  remained  the  sape  as  it  was 
before  the  catarrhs  appeared";  meaning  that  it  then 
returned  to  its  essential  character :  ^  although",  he  eoih- 
tinues,  ^^  it  was  neither  quite  so  epidemic,  nor  accom^- 
panied  with  quite  the  same  symptoms ;  since  these  inct" 
dentalfy  dep^ed  i^khi  the  catarrhs  ". 

Influenza,  however,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  Unquettl^p. 
presently,  has  not  only  oixurred  in  the  autumn^  but  in  ^ '/*  ^*T 
«V6ry  season  of  the  year,  whether  hot,  cold»  damp,  or 
liemperate ;  and  when  there  has  been  apparently  ix>  other 
xxmstttttttonal  distemper  with  which  it  could  unite  itself. 
The  chief  returns  of  the  disease  which  have  been  re*-  ^^  ^ 
marked  in  this  country  since  the  above  of  Sydenham  are 
ihoseof  1732,  1762,  1775,  1782,  and  1803;  thedura^ 
tkm  of  the  epidemy  was  in  every  instance  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks.    That  the  disease  is  an  epidemy,  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment :  yet  this  is  to  advance  but  a  very 
little  way  towards  a  knowledse  of  its  oriirin  or  remote  ^o^s^  ^^f 
cause ;  for  we  have  sti^il  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  nature  of 
cfudemies,  their  sources,  diversities,  and  means  of  difFu-  ^^*^^^ 
akm ;  often,  as  in  the  case  of  spasmodic  cholera,  in  the  known. 
very  teeth  of  periodical  winds  and  other  meteorological 
phenomena  that  we  might  foirly  conclude,  if  we  did  not 
know  the  contrary,  would  irresistibly  oppose  their  pro- 
gress, or  disintegrate  their  principles^  and  oonsecjuently 
abolish  their  power.    Dr.  Sydenham,  with  the  modes^ 
4«hicfa  peculiarly  belongs  to  himself,  and  always  charao* 
teriiep  real  knowledge,  freely  confesses  his  ignorance 
upon  the  subject,  though  he  is  rather  disposed  to  ascribe 
ihem  to  ^^  some  occult  and  inexplicable  dianges  wrought 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself,  by  which  the  atmo«- 
sphere  becomes  contaminated  with  certain  effluvia,  which 
precKspose  the  bodies  of  men  to  some  form  or  other  of 
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.  Gnr.  IX.    disease  ";  while  Hippocrates,  who  had  pursued  the  same 
f^^ul'    recondite  subject  with  the  same  indefatigaUe  spirit  up- 


epidemicui.    wards  of  two  thousand  years  before,  resolves  them 
lafluenzs.     ^  devotioual  feeling  which  would  do  honour  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  present  day,  but  which  the  philosc^hy 
of  the  present  day  has  not  always  evinced,  into  a  pre- 
sent divinity,  a  providential  interposition ;  for  sudi,  as 
Galen  informs  us,  is  the  actual  meaning  of  his  to  esioN*, 
and  not  some  unknown  and  latent  physical  principle  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  various  expositors  have  conceived: 
^^  non  enim  quaecunque  causas  habent   incognitas  et 
abditas  divina  vocamus;  sed  nbi  admirabilia  videntur 
duntaxat."f 
esMrfned*^       An  epidemy,  however,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere  c»- 
astoprob*.  pable  of  producing  any  general  disorder,  whether  on- 
bk  caiuei.     ginating  specially  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
may  depend  upon  an  intemperament,  or  inharmonious 
combination  of  the  elementary  principles  of  which  it  ochh 
sists,  or  upon  some  foreign  princijde  accidentally  com- 
bined with  it,  and  which  has  of  late  years  more  especially 
been  called  a  miasm  or  contamination.    It  is  possible 
that  both  these  may  be  causes  of  different  diseases;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  term  epidemy  might  be  more  correcdy 
limited  to  those  which  issue  from  the  first  cause  than 
from  the  second :   and  Dn  Hosack  has  endeavooced 
thus  to  limit  it.     But  as  it  is  rarely  that  we  can  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  especially  as  the  term  has 
been  very  generally  applied  to  diseases  arising  firom  both 
sources,  it  is  iK>t  worth  while  to  alter  its  common  signi- 
fication. 
Influenza         Jq  the  disease  before  us,  many  writers  have  endea- 
counted  for.  voured  to  trace  it  to  the  first  of  the  above  causes,  and 
**"J?"^    particularly  to  the  atmosphere's  being  in  a  state  of  n*- 
first  of  the    gati  ve  electricity ;  and  M.  Weber,  fully  confiding  in  thb 
abovecautef.  cause,  has  recommended,  somewhat  whimsically,  the  use 
of  socks  made  of  the  most  powerful  non-conductors,  as 
oiled-silk,  or  paper  covered  with  sealing-wax,  as  a  <?er- 


*  Pe  F^6gnoit  Lib.  i.  f  Comment,  in  ProgB.  ^iff* 
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Uin  prophylactic  *•    Others,  without  undertaking  to  de-    Gzn.  ix, 
termine  ia  what  the  atmospheric  IntemperameDt  consists,  ea^i,„g* 
have,  regarded  it  as  a  mere  exciting  cause  of  catarrhs,  or,  epidemicuaw 
in  other  words,  as  merely  rendering  the  body  more  sus-  ■^"""CBza. 
ceptive  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  this  disease,  and  hence 
converting,  a.  sporadic  into  a  general  distanper. 

More .  conunonly,  however,  catarrh  as  well  as  other  ^^  «^ 
epidemics  has  in  modem  times  been  contemplated  as  second. 
dependent  upon  the  second  of  the  aerial  causes  just  ad- 
verted to^  namely  the  existence  of  &  specific  miasm,  or 
morbid  principle  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the  atmosphere, 
distinct  from  any  change  in  the  combination  of  its  pro- 
per elements  f:  and  hence,  Professor  Frank,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  ^Mn  ambiente  nos.  aere  mutatio",  adds, 
<<  non  sine  magna  latentis  contagii  suspicione  "  j:«  There 
is.  much,  indeed,  to  support  thisc^inion;  for  in  many 
cases,,  as  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  we  can 
manifestly  trace  such  an  origin ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
shown  that  contagions  and  miasms  are  often  identic  or 
nearly  so,  the  former  may  be  brought  forward  as  abua^ 
dantly  confirming  the. same  view. 

This  identity,  or  approach  to  identity,  between  conta-  idenUty  ef 
gions  and  miasms,  is  closely  connected  with  the  present  ^^*S^^g. 
subject,  and  must  be  a  little  examined  into  for  its  clearer 
elucidation. 

In  treating,  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  febrile  miasm, 
we  observed  that  it  is  of  two  distinct  modifications,  or 
proceeds  from  two  distinct  sources^:  that  in  its  ordi- 
nary course,  it  first  appears  as  the  result  of  a  decompo- 
sition of  dead  organized  matter  operated  upcm  by  the 
common  auxiliaries  of  putrefaction :  bat  that  afterwards, 
<<  during  the  action  of  the  fever  thus  produced,  the  efl9u- 
vium,  from  the  living  body  is  loaded  with  miasm  of  the 


*  Rahn.  Brie^cbsel,  imt  seinen  chemaligiien,  Schiilern.  Band,  il  Zuricb, 
8vo.  1787. 

•f  See  especially  De  Mertena  Obsenr.  Med.  Tom.  ii.  4w  and  SinunmiSi  Lend. 
Med.  Journ.  1788.  P.  iv. 

f  De  Cur.  Horn.  Morb.  Epit.  v.  pp.  118,  119. 
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Gbk.  IX.  some  kindt  completely  elaborated  as  it  ptoses  ofl^  &sA 

Cal^bM  ^to>^>Ag  ^^  ^o  Q6^  of  tlie  decomposition  of  the  effluvium 

epidemioui.  for  its  formotioii ;  imder  which  form  it  is  commonly  known 

Iqfluean.  j^y  ^  name  of  contagion  ". 

I  may  cow  add,  that  as  primary  £^ile  miasm  is  net 
the  only  wiasm  generated  in  die  atmosphere,  so  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  .only  miasm  that  gives  rise  to  con- 
tagion :  that  both  are  yery  anmerous  in  their  kinds,  and 
ili^t  specific  contagions  are,  though  perhaps  not  always, 
yet  &r  most  generally,  a  result  of  specific  miasms  pro- 
^^-^^"^^      duced  as  above.    This  seems  espedally  to  be  the  case 
influenza*     in  respect  t)o  influenza ;  for  though  most  individuab  1»- 
Hence  in-     -bouring  under  it  are  evidently  afiected  from  an  atmo- 
fluenza  pro-  spheric  taint,  many,  as  we  shall  diow  presently,  appear  as 
t^t     iathecase<£«»ittent«rtyplK«.fe^r,to«c««it 
andmiasm.    |rom  personal  contagiDn:  nor  is  there,  in  foct,  anyreasen 
why  a  pariform  dtschai^e  from  tlie  mucous  m«pbranc 
cf  the  nostrils  may  not  be  contagious,  as  well  aa  a  puiv 
form  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye-lids 
4|iL  jof^halray,  or  from  ikne  urethm  in  blenorrbcea,  or,  as 
we  i^iall  shortly  have  to  notice,  from  the  rectum  in  dya- 
mustnted    .^itery.    Among  dogs  and  horses  we  perceive  the  aame 

from  dis-         j.  •  .^  t««_i  j^*     i 

e,^s  in        disease,  m  many  instances  highly  and  extensively  oon- 
other  ani.     tagious,  and  accompanied  with  so  violent  a  degree  of 
fever  as  to  be  peculiarly  dangerous,  especially  to  the 
young  of  these  kinds.    In  Sou^  America,  in  paFticalar, 
this  afiection  is  so  violent  that  half  the  dogs  pupped 
there  are  .supposed  to  die  of  it  while  sucklings*    Wli^iee 
Diftemper    Jq  common  lan|raaire  it  is  called  emphatically  the  dh- 
:2r"^  temper,  ^KHigfa  v^ly,  the  smsffles,  or  rirtfaer  s»^ks, 
from  the  state  of  the  nostrils.    In  nosology  it  is  cxan- 
monly  called  catarrhus  camnui.  * 
Specific  di»-      ^Jenerally  speaking,  specific  miasms  and  eont^ioDS 
i^ind  of  ani.  Capable  of  affecting  one  kind  of  animals,  are  i»i^*f>paKU 
mjJararely    ^f  affecting  any  other  kind;  or  at  least  rarely  extesid 
othen.         their  influence  any  further.     In  a  few  febrile  pestil^ices, 
quadrupeds  and  birds  seem  to  have  been  feUow-suflfereES 
with  mankind,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice under  epanetus  malignus^  or  malignant  leaiittent 
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fever.    But  this  is  not  common ;  and  in  some  instances    Oxk.  ix. 
IB  well  known  to  have  depended  upon  the  general  dearth  (^^^„g* 
of  a  country,  or  die  insalubrity  of  the  preceding  har-  epidemicus. 
▼est.    A  few  of  die  exanthems,  as  cow-pox,  are  capable  ^"**"**- 
6f  propagation  from  one  species  to  another ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  not^  or  only  with  great  dif* 
iicaky.    When  a  putrid  fever  has  broken  out  among  a  inostrtted. 
Chip's  crew,  the  live  stock  has  never  been  known  to  suf* 
fer  from  it :    and  it  has  happened  occasionally,  when 
large  numbers  of  sheep  and  h<^  have  been  stowed  in 
ft  ship  for  the  purpose  of  exportaticxi,  sometimes  the 
fcMrmer  have  been  attacked  with  infectious  fever,  and 
sometimes  the  latter;  but  the  dieep  have  never  com- 
municated it  to  the  hogs,  nor  the  hogs  to  the  sheep,  nor 
either  of  diem  to  the  ship's  crew.     ^  It  seems  to  be  a 
general  law  of  nature",  observes  Sir  Gilbert   Blane^ 
*^at  least  among  the  mammalia,  that  accumulation  and 
stagnation  of  the  exhalations  of  the  living  body  produce 
disease.     The  glanders  of  horses  arise  only  in  large  Gknden  of 
tftaUes,  and  the  distemper  of  dogs  in  kennels.    During  ^^^^ 
the  American  war,  it  was  proposed  to  send  live  sheep  effluTium  of 
finom  England  across  the  Adantic    In  a  few  weeks,  in  j^^^. 
consequence  of  being  crowded  in  a  ship,  they  aM  died  Sheep  af- 
of  a  febrile  disorder." — "  In  the  expedition  to  Qniberon  ^g^uJ^ 
in  17^5,  several  horse-transports  had  their  hatches  shut  and  wHh  like 
for  a  length  of  time  in  a  storm,  by  whidi  means  eight    ""^^*^^ 
horses  were  sufibcated.    Those  which  survived  became 
Affected  with  the  glanders  soon  after  they  landed.     Pro* 
lessor  Colman  saw  twenty  of  them  under  this  disord^ ; 
a  considerable  mm^r  had  been  previously  destroyed."  * 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  either  of  these  instances  the 
respective  disorders  were  communicated  fix>m  one  genus 
or  species  of  animals  to  another. 

That  the  catarrh  before  us  possesses  not  only  an  epi- 
demic character,  but  is  dependent  on  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, is  established  by  such  a  cloud  of  well  known  proofs, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  examples.    Of  a 
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Gkk.ix.    dozen  persons  in  perfect  health  in  the  same,  room,  ten 
Caurrhus     ^^LYe  often  been  attacked  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
cpideniicus.    time.     In  the  influenza  of  i  782,  three  families,  consisting 
^     of  seventeen  persons,  arrived  on  the  same  day  at  an  hotel 
in  the  Adelphi  all  in  petfect  health.     The  next  day 
they  were  all  affected  with  the  symptoms  of  the  reigning 
disease  *•     In  an  hospital,  containing  a  hundred  and  se» 
venty  persons,  more  than  a  hundred  were,  on  one  occa- 
sion, attacked  within   twenty-four  hours;   and  few  of 
the  remainder  escaped  afterwards. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  the  middle-aged,  the 
strong,  and  the  robust  are  affected  soonest,  and  suffer 
most  severely,  while  the  young  and  the  old  are  less  sus- 
ceptive of  its  influence.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  healthy  and  well  disciplined  scAdiers 
suffer  peculiarly.  In  1782,  this  was  especially  the  case 
at  Aberdeen :  at  Dublin  there  were,-  at  the  same  period, 
seven  hundred  soldiers  coniBned  under  it  in  their  bar- 
racks at  once,  and  incapable  of  doing  their  duty  f  ;  while 
at  Utrecht  the  number  amounted  to  not  less  than  three 
thousand.  On  the  contrary,  out  of  seven  hundred  boys 
in  Christ's  Hospital,  during  the  same  epidemy,  only 
fourteen  had  the  disease,  and  all  of  them  in  the  slightest 
manner:]:. 
Proofs  of  The  proofs  of  communication  by  personal  contagioQ 
are  not  less  decisive.  ^^  The  first",  says  Dr.  Hamilton, 
describing  the  influenza  of  1782,  ^^who  were  seized 
with  it  at  Norwich,  were  two  men  lately  arrived  from 
London,  where  it  then  continued  to  rage.  A  sergeant 
of  grenadiers  in  the  10th  regiment  of  foot  went  to  Lon- 
don on  furlough :  the  disease  then  raged  in  the  capitaL 
He  returned,  in  a  few  days,  to  St.  Alban's,  affected,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  people  in  whose  house  he  had 
his  billet  This  was  the  first  of  its  appearance  there : 
and  from  thence  it  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  town.'*  § 


*  Med.  Trans.  Vol.  in.  p.  69. 

f  Dr.  HamiltoD,  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.  1782. 

\  Med.  Trans.  Vol.  lu.  p.  56.        §  Mem.  Med.  Soc  of  Load,  ut  suprm. 
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'     Dr.  Callen  in  his  Synopsis  has  followed  the  more    Gkh.  ix. 
striking  returns  of  influenza  from  the  fourteenth  century  /^"^L^'" 
down  to  the  present  times ;  or  rather  from  the  Cronica  epidonicus. 
Meteorologica  Toscana  of  1S23,  by  Targiani  Tozzetti,  G(»i^'*' 
to  SaiUanfs  Tableau  des  Epidemics  Catarrhales.     "  In  phienomena 
all  these  instances",  says  he,  **  the  phenomena  have  been  frolT^** 
much  the  same;  and  the  disease  has  always  been  par-  early  period. 
ticularly  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  has  been  the  most 
widely  and  generally  spreading  epidemic  known.     It 
has  seldom  appeared  in  any  one  country  of  Europe, 
without  appearing  successively  in  every  other  part  of 
if'.     And,  in  some  instances,  the  infection  has  passed  Extensive 
the  Atlantic  with  little  or  no  remission  of  its  severity,  ^l^y.*  * 
and  attacked  Americans,  who  had  not  had  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  Europeans. 

And  hence  we  are  capable  of  tracing  it  at  sea  as  well 
as  on  land.     In  the  epidemy  of  1782,   Lord   Howe 
sailed  in  the  month  of  May  with  a  fleet  for  the  Dutch 
coast;  and  Admiral  Kempenfelt  for  that  of  France.  The 
crews  of  both  fleets  were  well  on  sailing:  but  in  the 
same  month  both  were  attacked  very  generally,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  return  home.     The  previous  state 
of  the  air,  with  respect  to  any  of  the  sensible  qualities  of 
heat,  cold,  electricity,  or  damp,  seems  to  have  exercised  ^^'^"" 
but  little  power.    Influenzas,  as  already  observed,  have  meteoroiogi. 
recurred  at  every  difierent  season,  in  every  state  of  the  ^  ^^''•"gefc 
barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer. 

Thus  the  influenza  of  1762,  one  of  the  severest  on  re- 
cord, producing  effects  which  continued,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  was  preceded 
by  weather  uncommonly  warm;  while  in  that  of  1767, 
being  the  next  in  rotation,  which  was  also  very  severe 
though  productive  of  less  durable  mischief  to  the  consti- 
tution, the  weather  was  remarkable  for  being  unusually 
cold*.  We  know  nothing  of  the  country  from  which 
the  disease  has  at  any  time  taken  its  rise ;  but  it  has 
frequently  seemed  to  proceed  from  north  to  south,  though 

*  Dr.  Heberden,  Med.  Transact  i.  Art.  zyia. 
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it  has  occasionally  travelled  from  west  to  east.  Tliat  of 
1781  and  1783  is  said  to  have  originated  in  China,  and 
to  have  travelled  through  Asia  into  Europe;  whence  it^ 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  arrived  the  ensuing  yisar  in 
America.  But  this  assertion  wants  confirmation.  If  we 
allow  its  materies  to  depend  upon  specific  miasm  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  we  can  only  account  for  its  pre^ 
serving  its  agency  so  long,  and  operating  in  such  distant 
theatres,  by  supposing  that  its  particles  are  with  great 
diflSculty  dissolved  or  decomposed  in  the  air,  even  when 
in  its  purest  state  or  highest  degree  of  agitation  by  temr 
pests.  Of  the  specific  miasms  we  are  a  little  acquainted 
with,  some  seem  to  dissolve  or  loee  their  power  much 
more  readily  than  others,  and  henoe  spread  their  influ- 
ence through  very  confined  peripheries ;  while  others  are 
only  dissoluble  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
retain  all  ttieir  virulence  in  an  air  already  saturated  with 
other  foreign  elements;  properties  which  the  author  has 
already  endeavoured  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  Remote  Cause  of  Fever*, 

The  chief  influenzas  that  have  visited  Europe  within 
the  last  three  centuries,  occurred  in  the  following  order 
of  time:  1510;  1557;  1580;  1587;  1591;  1675;  1709; 
1732-3;  1743;  1762;  1767;  1775;  1781  and  1782: 
since  which  period  the  return  of  the  disease  has  been 
little  noticed  in  respect  to  extent  or  violence. 

The  remedial  treatment  needs  not  detain  us  long,  not- 
withstanding the  violence  with  which  the  disease  makes 
its  assault  Bleeding,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
rarely  required,  and,  from  the  debility  so  soon  induced, 
should  be  avoided,  except  in  urgent  pleuritic  pains,  which 
are  not  common.  It  was  tried  copiously  by  many  practi* 
tbners  in  1 782,  but  they  soon  reverted  to  the  cautionaiy 
track  of  Sydenham.  Quiet,  dilu^it  drinks,  and  the  pro* 
motion  of  diat  easy  breathing  perspiration  which  CfaeBot 
has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  diapnoe,  will  usually  be 
fiMuad  sufficienl^  if  the  bowels  be  kept  firee  firom  Cionfinep> 
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xnent    If  the  chest  be  much  loaded,  an  emetic  will  afford    Gxh.  ix. 
the  best  relief.   And  if  the  cough  be  troublesome,  and  r^^j,^^' 
the  breathing  laborious,  both  which,  however,  are  gene-  epidemkus. 
rally  alleviated  by  an  emetic,  small  doses  of  ipecacuan,  xna^ent. 
with  or  without  oxymel  of  squills,  will  promote  an  easy 
expectoration,  and  take  off  the  sense  of  oppression.  Dr. 
CuUen  joined  these  with  opium,  and  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  use  of  Dover's  powder  in  all  catarrhal 
affections,  asserting  that  there  is  no  disease  in  which 
opium  has  been  found  more  useful*.    But  it  generally 
agrees  better  in  common  catarrhs  than  in  influenza.  The 
subsequent  debility  may  be  removed  by  a  free  ose  of  ^"'^'JJ"* 
the  bark,  gentle  exercise,  pure  air,  cold  bathing,  and  a  how  re- 
liberal  regimen:  which  last,  indeed,  should  be  continued  ™o^^ 
through  the  disease  itself.   The  cough,  occasionally  pro- 
duced, remains  sometimes  as  a  sequel,  long  after  the  other, 
symptoms  have  disappeared :  and,  in  this  case,  opium 
with  camphor  or  the  resinous  balsams,  or  the  extract  of 
hemlock  or  of  hyoscyamus,  prepared  in  a  steam-heat, 
often  affords  essential  relief,  and  especially  at  night;  yet 
it  has  not  been  found  that  even  the  symptom  of  a  cough 
has  proved  any  impediment  to  the  use  of  the  bark,  or 
even  to  that  of  cold  bathings  or  been  augmented  by  ihe 
practice,  as  influenza  has  rarely  terminated  in  phthisis ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  is  less  disposed 
to  produce  this  complaint  than  a  common  catarrh. 
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DYSENTERIA. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MUCOUS  '  MEMBRANE  OF  THE 
LARQER  INTESTINES  ;  6RIPINQ  AND  TENESMUS;  FRE- 
QUENT AND  OFTEN  BLOODY  DEJECTIONS ;  THE  FECES 
IRREGULARLY  DISCHARGED.   . 

Dysentery  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  autumnal  mouths 
than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year :  and  the  reader 
who  will  turn  to  what  has  already  been  offered  on  the 
subject  of  remittent  *,  and  especially  malignant  remittentf 
fever,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  fact. 
lUustnted.  The  animal  frame  is  at  this  time  generally  relaxed  and 
debilitated  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  stimulus  of  a  high 
atmospherical  temperature,  and  in  many  cases  to  that  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  digestive  organs^  and 
intestinal  canal  necessarily  partake  of  this  debility^  and 
are  more  easily  irritated  and  thrown  out  of  the  order  of 
health  than  at  any  other  time.  Hence  diarrhoeas  and 
colics,  and  that  hepatic  flux  which  by  some  vn-iters  has 
been  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as  a  variety  of  dysentery. 
And  hence  also,  proper  dysentery ;  which,  in  a  particu- 
lar state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  excited  rather  than 
any  of  the  rest,  by  causes  that  are  perhaps  common  to 
the  whole. 

These  causes  may  be  direct  or  sympathetic  :  and 
as  most  of  these  are  peculiarly  incidental  to  hot  rliinate^ 
we  may  readily  perceive  why  dysentery  should  be  more 
prevalent  here  than  in  other  situations. 

Tie  DIRECT  CAUSES  are  chiefly  those  of  diet ;  and  may 
consist  of  any  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  stomach 


Ctuiet. 


Direct 


•  Vol.  IV.  p.  147. 
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tontideraUy  below  ks  actual  tooaperaturey  as  drinking    Otv.  x. 
«old  water  or  eating  confectoonary  ioes  when  hi  a  state  of  p^|^ 
considerable  heat;  eadng  flatulent  herbs^  unripe  or  sub-  Bloody  flux. 
acid  iruitS)  and  especiallj  to  excess ;  or  food  of  little 
noarishinent  and  difficult  of  digestion )  drinking  impure 
water,  and  especially  when  impregnated  wkh  the  de- 
composing elements  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 
In  this  last  case,  as  well  as  in  one  or  two  of  the  pre-  Striking  ef- 
ceding,  the  disease  is  often  endemic,  and  extends  to  al-  p„„  ^J|^ 
most  every  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
cause :  of  which  a  striking  example  occurred  not  many 
years  ago  among  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  old  bar« 
racks  at  Ck>rk.   While  the  disease  was  raging  with  great 
violence,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  temporary 
surgeon^  that  the  troops  were  supplied  with  water  con- 
taminaited  by  receiving  an  influx  from  the  public  sewers, 
and  rendered  brackish  by  an  intermixture  with  the  tide« 
He  insCandy  ohanged  the  beverage,  and  had  the  barracks 
supplied  by  water-casks  from  a  spring,  called  the  Lad/s 
Well,  when  the  disease  almost  immediately  ceased*. 

We  meet  with  various  examples  of  a  like  kind  in  the  ^^^  **- 
Swedish  Amoenitates  Academicse.  Thus  Rolander,  *™P^^ 
«^hile  residing  with  Luin^ds,  was  repeatedly  attacked 
with  this  affection,  which  he  ascribed  to  drinking  stag^ 
nant  wetter  contained  in  a  cistern  of  juniper-wood.  In 
iftis  cistern  was  discovered  a  species  of  acarus,  which 
Ifinn^us,  who  was  fond  of  resolving  almost  all  diseases 
bkf»  an  animalcuhu*  origin,  immediately  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  complaint,  and  specifically  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  scarus  A/senterue  f.  enterbc  ^ 

The  STMFATHBTio  CA0SES  are  those  which  operate  on  ^piibetic 
the  intestines  through  the  medium  of  otlier  organs,  chiefly 
of  the  skiA,  or  the  lungs ;  as  exposure  to  currents  of 
«old  air  when  the  body  is  heated ;  wet  clothes  and  wet 
ibet^  producing,  like  the  last,  a  sudden  suppression  oFper- 
apiration.    And  hence  a  damp  marshy  soil,  or  sudden 


*^  Dr.  Chejne  in  Dublin  Hosphal  Repotts,  Sec,  Vol  m.  p.  II. 
t  AtnmB.  Aead.  VoL  ▼.  Sf.et  aUbL 
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changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  hot  and  dry  to  cold  and 
moists  And  aS|  in  the  autamnal  months,  we  find  the 
bowels  apt  to  be  directly  aflFectad  by  .water  contaminated 
with  peculiar  imparities,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  also  apt  to  be  affected  by  air  contaminated  in  a 
particular  manner,  though  we  cannot  easily  trace  the 
specific  nature,  of  the  taint.  And  hence  the  disease  as- 
sumes an  epidemic,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  endemic 
ran^.  i 

But  the  autumn,  which  thus  peculiarly  favours  th^^ 
prigiu  of  dysentery  and  other  intestinal  affections,  gives 
a  like  tendency,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  various  fevers, 
99d  especially  to  bilious  and  intermittent.  With  all  these 
dysentery  is  particularly  disposed  to  combine,  by  which 
the  disease  is  rendered  far  more  complicated ;  or  excites 
m  them  a  transfer  of  action,  so  as  to  turn  aside,  in  many 
instances,  their  regular  tenour,  and  run  away  with  theu* 
violence :  insomuch  as  not  unfrequently  to  exei-cise  an 
absolute  ascendancy,  and  convert  every  other  disorder 
into  itself. 

When  dysentery  is  accompanied  with  atonic  fever, 
and  a  copious  discharge  of  mucous,  purulent,  bloody,  or 
filmy  matter,  evidently  the  result  of  intestmal  ulceration, 
it  is  admitted,  on  almost  all  hands,  to  be  contagidus, 
though  it  has  been  debated  whether  the  matter  of  con- 
tagion is  thrown  forth  from  the  body  of  the  sick,  or  from 
the  putrescent  recrements.    But  the  grand  question  that 
has  been  agitated  upon  the  subject,  is,  whether  dysentery 
ever  exists  without  contagion?  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
when  the  disease  exists  without  those  virulent  symptoms 
which  are  clearly  indicative  of  contagion,  it  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  dysentery?  . , 

Dr.  Cullen,  who,  if  he  did  not  first  start  this  contro- 
versy, has  followed  it  up  with  a  more  peremptory  opinion 
than  perhaps  any  other  writer,  has  contended  for  the 
negative  of  the  question ;  and  has  hence  not  only  ar- 
ranged the  disease  under  his  class  fyrexls;,  but  ge- 
nerically  distinguished  it  by  his  character  of  pyrxxia 
contagiosa :  asserting  in  his  Synopsis  that  he  has  never 
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met  with  more  than  one  species ;   and  still  more  dis*    Okk.  x. 
tinctly  in  his  First  Lines,  that  "  the  disease  is  always  ^J^^lj^ 
contagious! '%  and  that  the  contagion  is  probably  at  all  Bloody-flu. 
times  specific*. 

Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Young  make  a  nearer  ^proach  to 
the  general  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen  than  any  other  nosolo- 
gist  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  They  regard  the  disease  "d  the  con- 
as  an  inflammatory  affection ;  but  seem  .to  differ  from  fie:  °  ***^ 
Dr.  CuUen  in  believing  it  to  be  essentially  and  at  all 
times  contagious:  the  former  limiting  himself  to  the 
expression  that  it  is  generally  so ;  the  latter,  that  it  is 
often  so. 

Theeariier  nosologists,  however,  have  laid  little  or  no  though  mdm 
stress  on  either  the  pyrectic  or  the  contagious  character  n" ^SenSon 
of  the  disease;  and  hence  in  Sauvages,  Linn^us,  Vogel,  toiupoi* 
Sagar,  and  Macbride,  it  occurs  as  a  genus  under  the  di-  '^^^ 
vision,  not  of  fevers  but  of  fluxes,  without  any  notice  of  fever, 
fever  or  contagion  except  as  a  distinctive  symptom  in 
isoine  of  their  species. 

The  practitioners  in  warm  climates,  and  even  the  mo-  Dispute 
nographic  and  clinical  writers  of  our  own  country  to  the  ^J^  „j,. 
present  moment,  are  as  little  agreed  upon  the  subject  of  dero  tropictl 
a  specific  contagion.    Pringle,  Hunter,  Harly,  Balfour,  '^^*"' 
andChisholm,  contend  strongly  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  principle — the  last  of  whom  asserts  that  ^^  few  diseases 
are  more  apt  to  become  contagious"f.    Johnson,  Bal- 
lingall,  Bainpfield,  and  Dr.  L.  Frank,  either  deny  it  al- 
together, or  have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  it  in  their 
own  practice.     So  in  the  late  alarming  attacks  of  this 
disease  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  regarded  as  contagious  at 
that  time  at  Cork,  by  Dr.  Barry  J,  or  at  Limerick  by  Dn  2*rf'S^" 
Perstonf: while  Dr.  Halloran,  practising  also  at  Cork]],  irahnd. 
observes  that  it  was  obviously  contagious  on  many  oc- 
casions ;  Dr.  Poole  that  it  was  contagious  at  Waterfbrd  % ; 
Mr.  Dillon  that  it  was  the  same  at  Clonmell**;  and  Dr.  Oieynt. 

■-■--    —    --  -  * -  ■    —  -— ^■^—  ■     IT  I 

*  Part  I.  Book  v.  Chap.  ii.  Sect  mlxxv. 

f  Climate  and  IMteases  of  Tropical  Countries,  p.  64.  6to.  iSSS. 

%  DubGn  Hospital  Reports^  &c.  Vol.  xu.  p.  10. 

\  Id.  p.«l.  I   Id.  p.  9.  1  Id.  p. 7.  •  •  Id.  p.^. 
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Gev.  X.  Cbeyne,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  as  well 
Dysenterv!^  ^  ^^  ™^'^  extensive  clinical  history  of  this  disease  that 
Bioo^  flux,  has  ever  been  communicated)  that  it  was  at  DuUiq  in 
When  con-  some  cases  conta^ous,  and  in  some  not:  beinir  decidedly 
when  not.  ^  when  Connected  with  contmued  fever;  and  uneonta- 
gious  in  its  simple  form,  or  when  combined  with  an  in- 
termittent*. 
This  view  This  last  opinion  appears  to  be  most  reasonable;  or 
consonant     q^  \q^^  Q^Qg|.  harmonizcs  with  the  present  author's  ex- 

with  the  au-  .  -  i  ■  n 

thor*sexpe.   pcrience  upon  a  pretty  extensive  survey,  and  espeoially 
nence.  when  the  disease  has  been  epidemic  orendemic.  Insomuch 

rofiary!  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  himself  authorised  in  concluding  that  as 
^^  during  the  action  of  fever  produced  by  marsb-miasm, 
the  effluvium  from  the  living  body  becomes  loaded  with 
m iasm  of  the  same  kind  completely  elaborated  as  it  passes 
off,  and  standing  in  no  need  of  a  decomposition  of  the 
effluvium  for  its  formation"f;  so,  during  the  actba 
of  pyrectic  dysentery  or  dysenteric  fever,  the  efflavliim 
from  the  living  body  becomes  loaded  with  the  same  kind 
of  miasm  or  atmospheric  contamination  that  primarily 
produced  the  disease,  completely  elaborated  as  it  passes 
off,  and  standing  in  no  need  of  a  decomposition  of  the 
effluvium  for  its  formation.  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  ifaat 
Dr.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  at  that  time  one  of  the  dioicsl 
clerks  in  the  Whitworth  Hospital,  conceived  he  had 
contracted  the  disease  he  was  then  labouring  mider, 
in  the  dissecting-room^  where,  he  spent'much  of  his  time^ 
hanging  over  the  bodies  of  those  wiio  had  died  of  dys- 
entery f. 

This  view  of  the  subject  has  the  full  couDtenanoe  of 
another  very  able  and  experienced  writer  of  oar  own 

O'Brien.  day,  Dr.  O^Brien,  also  of  Dublin,  and  physician  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery  both  in  Did>lm 
and  Cork.  He  has  never,  he  affirms,  seen  it  decidedly 
contagious ;  but  supposes  it  may  become  so  when  the 


*  Ut  supTJ^  p.  12.  f  See  the  present  VoL  Corol.  6.  pL  85. 

t  Medical  Report  of  the  Whitworth  Hospital,  &c  By  J.  Chey«e,  M.  D.  ftc> 
in  Dublin  Hosp.  Rep.  Vol  m.  p.  18. 
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disease  is  epidemic^  and  die .  accompanying  fever,  in     Gcir.x. 
camps  or  other  crowded  stations,  assumes  a  malignant  or  ^^^|!J!|' 
typhous  form*;  being,  in effisct,  the  opinion  offered  con-  Bloody  ftux. 
ceming  it  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Harty  f. 

In  trutb,  we  meet  with  a  like  associate  proofs  in  in-  PnDdpie 
fluenza,  from  an  inflammatory  affection  and  increased  ^^fluenziu 
secretion  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  in- 
stead of  in  that  of  the  colon :  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  disease  at  first  simply  epidemic  or  atmospheri- 
cal, at  length  becomes  contagious,  and  is  c^>able  of 
eommmiicating  its  like  to  whatever  distance  the  patient 
may  be  j^emoved  from  the  line  of  tainted  atmosphere. 
An4  we  are  hoice  enabled  to  enter  fully  iato  the  follow- 
»g  variety  of  causes,  traced  out  on  the  spot  by  Dr. 
Cheyne  in  the  late  extensive  call  upon  the  whole  of  his 
judgement  and  talents.     '*  I  have  analyzed  ninety-«ight  Pathological 
cases.    Thirty-three  arose  daring  recovery  from  fever:  qh^^ 
fifteen  while  the  fever  was  in  progress:  fifteen  from  cold, 
or  cold  and  wet :  four  from  indigestion.    The  rest  were 
doubtful :  but  mahy  had  been  exposed  to  febrile  conta^- 
gion,  and  nine  in  close  communication  with  patients 
labouring  under  dysentery:   four  had  been  nurses   in 
wards  where  the  disease  had  occurred :  four  had  slept 
with  dysenteric  patients,  of  whom  one  had  used  the  same 
night-chair."  X     ^^  ™^y  ^^^^  readily  subscribe  to  his 
own  language  and  say,  ^*  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
a  physician  in  civil  life,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
books,  and  of  consultation  with  skilful  and  experienced 
collea^es,  to  witness  dysentery  upon  such  a  scale." 

When  the  disease  has  run  through  its  acute  stage  Sometimes 
with  great  severity,  but  without  destroying  the  patient ;  ^**^^ 
and,  not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  when  it  has  been  3ome- 
thing  less  severe,  but  unskilfully  treated,  it  assumes  a 
chronic  character,  exhibits  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself 
and,  as  Sydenham  observes,  will  continue  to  afflict  the 


^m^ 


*  Obfenratioiu  on  Um  Acute  tnd  Cbronic  J>jaeot&rj  of  Ireland  &^ 
DubUn.  1888. 
f  ObMnratlons  on  Simple  Dytenteiy  and  its  Combinatioiu.  Sto. 
I  Me£cal  Report,  &c  p.  IS. 
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Gint.X.    patient  for  several  years.    In 'this  case  the  stnictiire  of 
^^J^   the  liver,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestines,  is  almost  always 
Bioo47-flux.  injured.    If  the  lesion  be  not  considerable,  the  patient 
may  at  length  recover ;  but  very  generally  the  terminal- 
don,  thpugh  protracted,  is  still  &tal.    Dr.  L.  Frank, 
indeed,  r^|;ards  it  as  even  more  fatal  than  in  the  aciitb 
form. 
In  this  foitn       It  is  not  always  that  the  disease  under  this  fthape  is 
•oim^im     ^  sequel  of  acute  dysentery,  and  especially  among  those 
pnnu>7*       who  have  predisposed  themselves  to  it  by  an  anteeedent 
life  of  intemperance.    Dysentery  has  on  this  account, 
of  late  years,  by  many  writers  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
been  divided,  as  a  genus,  into  the  two  species  of  acute 
and  chronic,  the  pyrectic  form  being  contemplated  as 
a  variety  of  the  acute  division ;   and  as  there  seems 
good  reason  for  such  an  arrangement,  we  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  examine  it  under  these  two  species : 

1.  BYSENTERIA  ACUTA.  ACUTE  DYSENTERY. 

2. CHRONICA.  CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 


SPECIES   I. 

DYSENTERIA  ACUTA, 
flrutr  Bvi^tntitp. 

FECES  DISCHARGED  WITH  DIFFICULTY,  MOSTLY  IN  SUAIX 
QUANTITIES,  AND  ALTERNATING  WITH  THE  MUCOUS 
OR  BLOODY  dejections;  PAIN  OR  TENDERNESS  IN 
THE  ABDOMEN  :   TERMINATING  WITHIN  A  MONTH. 

Onu  X.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  atmospheric  tempe^ 
T^oHSeotD'  ^^^^^^^^  chiefly  calculated  to  produce  severe  bowdi  eDiii-> 
piuntf  wi^  plaints  are  those  of  summer  and  autumn;  when  the  Kt^ 
quratlr  ^  excited  to  a  larger  secretion  of  perhaps  more  pungent 
Mimnwr  and  bile,  from  the  greater  heat  of  the  weattier ;  the  skin  is 

mutumm 
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^pg^ .  to  mora  sudden  transitions  frotiga  fre^  tp  |^hejckpc(.    ^^'  ^ 
p^rspiratioa;  and  the  exhalations  that  rise  so  abundantly  D^nteriV^* 
from,  marshes  a^d  other  swamps,  too  often  give  an  epi-  acuu.        | 
demic  character  to  the  atmosphere,  and  lay  a  foundation  ^^^^'~ 
for  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers :  and  we  may  hence 
aeff^  why  dysenteric  and  other  bowel  affectious,  like  in-  why  lets 
termittents,  were  far  more  common  in  our  own  country  *^™°l^ 

•^    now  tnaii 

about  a  century  ago  than  they  are  at  present;  the  i^il  fononriy.,   , 
being  more  generally  drained,  and  the  atmosphere  less 
bumid.  : 

We  have  here  also  sufficient  ground  for  local  and  ge-* 
neral  affection^  and  may  readily  see  how  it  is  possible^i 
fri^wn  the  operation  of  one  of  these  causes  singly,  or  of 
two  or  all  of  them  jointly  on  an  irritable  state  of  the  in- 
.te^tines,  for  all  or  any  of  the  local  symptoms  to  be  pro-  Jy^Su^^in 
duoed  which  enter  into  the  generic  or  specific  definition  the  nme 
of  the  disease  before  us;  as  also  how  it  is  possible  for  '^^"'* 
these  symptoms  to  be  combined  with  fevers  and  other 
disorders  of  various  kinds  and  various  degrees,  so  as  to  alone  or 
render  the  complaint  peculiarly  complicated  and  dan-  ^JJ*^^ 
gerous ;  though  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  diseMet. 
what  are  the  precise  causes  that,  operating  locally,  pro- 
duce the  distinctive  symptoms  of  dysentery  rather  than 
those  of  diarrhcea,  cholera,  or  any  other  irritation,  or 
spasmodic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  may,  per- 
haps, sometimes  depend  upon  idiosyncrasy,  sometimes 
upon  accident,  and,  in  the  severer  cases,  upon  contagion 
or  a  specific  miasm. 

The  symptoms,  .however,  already  noticed  sufficiendy  General icat 
point  out  the  general  seat  of  the  disease :  the  tormina  or  ^^  ^^®  <^**- 
^ping  pains,  the  ref^on  most  affected  by  them;  and  the 
costiveness  or  nodules  of  feces  that  are  dejected,  the  ex- 
istence of  spasmodic  constriction  in  or  about  the  colon 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestines.  And  while  such 
is  the  state  of  .the  canal  ^diK>ve,  the  excessive  strginiijg 
or.  tenesmus,  accompanied  with  a  discharfle. of  simple  or  ^      , 

«i       1  I-  J*  ^-      ^1      ^T_         •  ^  iT  '  Sometime* 

blocdy  mucosy  shows,  as  distinctly,  the  existence  of  great  one  part  ,' 
irritation  .in.  the  sphincter  or  its  vicinity.  In  some  cases  "1°'?'''**** 
one  of  diese  parts  is  more  affected,  and  in  some  another;  other ; 


Osir.  X.     and  hence  the  (M*igin  of  most  of  the  disputes  concemitif^ 
SfKc  h     ^^  precise  spot  of  the  disease,  which  have  long  occupkxi 


acttia.  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  medicd  commuBity* 

^n^^y*-        The  ordinary  exciting  cause,  however,  of  acute  dys- 
and  hence     ^i^tery,  undef  all  its  varieties  of  fixation,  there  can  be 
£fptttes       little  question,  is  suppressed  perspiration  cr  a  sudden 
luTfanme!^    chill  applied  to  the  surface,  acting  in  eonjundion  with 
dSaieeaaL     the  predisposing  cause  of  an  atmosphere  varying  rapid- 
ly from  heat  to  cold  and  from  moist  to  dry ;  but  by  what 
Oranaiy      means  this  exciting  cause  operates  upon  the  larger  in* 
^JJIJ^       testines  rather  than  upon  any  other  cavity,  or  produces 
pressed        the  sjimptoms  of  dysentery  rather  than  those  of  dia- 
JSkwdp^"  rrhcea,  cholera,  or  colic,  we  seem  to  be  incapable  of  de- 
termining.     We  perceive,  however,  in  the  events  of 
erery  day,  diat  sudden  chiib  on  the  surface  are  posses»- 
Itoaetionft-  ed  of  a  revellent  power,  and  throw  the  action  which  is 
^^^^"^'^       lost  on  the  skin  on  various  internal  organs,  and  espe- 
^  cially  on  cavities  of  mucous  membranes,  which,  in  con- 

sequence of  this  excitement,  become  inflamed,  and  pour 
forth  an  additional  secretion.  Such  is  especially  die 
case  in  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  both  which  terms  are 
derived  from  the  same  Greek  root,  and  import  defluxion. 
ijibtAot  And  from  this  common  character  the  three  diseases 
^J^^^m.  have  by  some  patholo^sts  been  conceived  to  be  so  much 
alike,  that  dysentery  has  been  regarded  as  an  intestinal 
rheumatism  by  Co»lius  Aurelianus,  Akenside,  StoU,  and 
Riehter ;  and  is  actually  set  down,  by  Dr.  Parr,  as  a 
species  of  catarrh,  in  his  nosological  classification. 

We  abo  see  why  dysentery,  like  catarrh,  may  be 
either  sporadic  or  epidemic  ;  as  also  why,  in  each  case^ 
it  may  be  either  slight,  and  pass  off  without  any  serious 
evil,  in  a  few  days,  or  accompanied  with  great  inflam- 
matory action  and  continued  fever :  thns  giving  rise  to 
the  two  following  varieties : 

m  Simplex.  Feces  often  discharged  with- 

Simple  acute  dysentery,      out  consideraUe  pain ;  of 

a  natural  quality  and  af- 
fording ease:  abdonunal 
tenderness  unheeded. 


0  Pyrectica.  Stools    frequent:     in    every  Oek.X- 

J^rectic dysentery.  way  diversified,   both  in  jy^^^^g^' 

Dysenteric  fever.  colour   and    consistency:  acm*. 

severe  pain  in  the  abdo-  ^^w^ 
men:    fever  considerable, 
mostly  a  synochus. 

These  are  the  two  varieties  under  which  acute  dysen-  '^"J'^ 
tery  is  described  by  Sydenham,  who  indeed  limits  himself  Sydenham. 
almost  entirely  to  these  forms  of  the  disease,  since 
though  he  notices  the  second  species  or  chronic  dysentery, 
he  merely  glances  at  it  in  a  kind  of  postscript  to  his 
chapter.  Yet  his  description  concerning  both  these  is 
so  accurate,  and  the  author  is  not  afraid  to  add,  his  ge- 
neral mode  of  treatment  so  judicious,  that  we  shall  find 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  both  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrent  practice  of  the  most  approved 
pathol(^ists  from  his  own  day  to  the  present 

As  the  local  inflammatory  action  is  more  usually  CoionitUof 
traced  in  the  colon  than  elsewhere,  St  oil*,  and  various  BailingaU. 
other  writers  have  fixed  upon  this  intestine  as  its  proper, 
seat;  and  hence  Dr.  BailingaU  has  distingmshed  it  by 
the  name  of  colonitis.  A  nearer  approach  however  to 
the  present  general  arrangement  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bampfield's  valuable  treatisef,  though  the  complicated 
subdivisions  of  Sauvages  seem  to  be  here  unnecessarily 
revived  and  imitated. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  dysentery  al-  ^?f*|^'*J 
though  the  primary  seat  of  inflammatory  action  is  die  liYcraflected 
intestines,  yet  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  of  the  liver  *5  ****  "■* 
are  from  the  first,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  considerably  disturbed  by  sympathetic 
excitement*    The  liver,  however,  suffers  in  many  iiH 
stances  not  only  on  this  account^  but  firom  a  continuous 
spread  of  the  inflammatoiy  action  through  the  medium 
of  the  biliary  ducts,  and  becomes  injured  in  its  organi- 


•  Bat  Med.  Part  in.  ]^  294^  986. 
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GxH.  X.     zation  as  well  as  in  its  function.     Some  padiok^i^ls,  as 

Dj'senteria    ^^'  Cbisholm,  coQceive  that  they  can  trace  this  exteo* 

acuta.  sion  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  liver  by  par- 

entery.  ^    ticular  symptoms,  as  a  fixt  pain  at  the  stomach,  a  con<- 

stant  head-ache^  and  frequent  dejections  at  the  oooi* 

mencement  of  the  disease ;  and  they  have  consequent^ 

^^tCTvof  8^^^^  us  A  distinct  division  of  it  under  the  name  of.iir 

GhUhoim.     paitc  dysentery.    It  is  sufficiently  ascertained,  however, 

that  the  structure  of  the  liver  has  been  often  consider* 

ably  affected  and  even  destroyed,  when  neither  these  Bor 

any  other  peculiar  symptoms  have  presented  themselves; 

and  hence  it  is  a  distinction  which  can  be  made  no  use 

of.     A  frequency  of  dejections  at  the  commenoemeBt  is 

rather  an  anomalous  fact  than  a  pathognomic  sign^ 

while  as  to  the  other  two  indications  it  is  admitted  I9 

Dr.  Chisholm  himself  that  they  are  **  apparently  no« 

characteristic  symptoms";  in  other  respects,   says  be^ 

"  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  idiopmliic 

or  common  dysentery". 

Some  writers,  however,  as  Piso*  formerly,  and  Dc 

James  Johnson  in  our  own  day  f ,  have  carried  this  view  of 

the  subject  considerably  farther  ttian  my  late  learned  and 

venerated  friend  Dr.  Chisholm  ever  intended  ;  for  they 

have  boldly  reversed  the  general  opinion  that  has  fin* 

vailed,  and  especially  since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  and 

Doctrine       Contended  that  the  liver  itself  forms  in  every  iostanoi 

UiattheiiTer  ^^  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  the  intestines  being  only 

primary  seat  affected  Secondarily.     Whence  the  latest  of  these  tim 

of  diseaa^     distinffuished  authors  has  ventured  a  scoff  at  the  path<>- 

aa  OPPOBCO 

to  that  of      logy  of  Sydenham,  "  who",  says  he,  "  it  is  our  fina 


Sydenham,    belief  never  examined  a  dead  body  after  he  left  his 

demical  studies ; — at  least  he  has  given  us  no  indication 
of  pathological  knowledge  in  any  of  his  works.*']: 

I  value  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship,  and  have  an  eqmi 
value  for  his  talents,  but  I  cannot  concur  with  him  aa 

f 

*  Diacoura  8ur  la  Nature^  &c.  des  Maladies  accompagnces  de  JDysevten^ 
16S8. 
f  Influence  of  Tropical  ClimateSi  &c.  Edit.  iu.'p.  197. 
I  Medico-Chirui^.  Rev.  Mar.  1SS8.  p.8S0. 
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tbtts  teaniig  from  the  temples  of  an  illustrious  country-  Gck.  X. 
man  the  wreathes  of  honour  he  has  so  deservedly  earn-  ^^"^'  h 
edy  and  which  have  been  bestowed  on  hira  by  our  best  acuta. 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  judges,  firom  Boerhaave  and  -^^"*®  *^y*- 
SanvBges,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
y6unger  Frank  in  the  present  day.  His  language  in* 
deed  is  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  hu- 
moral hypothesis,  which  at  that  period  it  was  impossible  ^^s^^ 
altogether  to  avoid,  and  which  is  again  rising  into  notice 
in  some  quarters ;  but  sifted  of  this,  his  pathological  doc- 
trines are  those  of  the  present  day,  to  which  in  the 
main  they  have  given  rise;  and  better  stand  the  test  of 
dissection  than  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  ^^His 
observations'^  says  Dr.  Bostock,  ''will  be  commonly 
fobnd  to  be  correct,  although  his  hypotheses  are  too  often 
ibllacious." *  These  "observations**  teach  us  in  few 
words,  that  dysentery  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
some  part  of  the  larger  intestines,  which,  in  its  idiopa- 
thic and  milder  state,  subsides  without  serious  evil  in  a 
&w  days ;  but  which,  occurring  in  the  autumn,  is  apt  to 
associate  itself  with  whatever  febrile  epidemy  is  then  pre- 
Talent,  to  become  a  far  more  important  and  complicated 
malady,  and  to  ravage  over  a  much  larger  field  of  orga- 
niaation;  the  fever  aggravating  the  dysentery  and  the 
dysentery  the  fever ;  while,  not  unfrequently,  a  metasta- 
sis ^ensues  and  the  fever  is  thrown  upon  the  intestinal 
€»na1,  and  expends  its  violence  topically :  during  which 
vehemence  of  action  a  peccant  material  (the  contagious 
principle  of  Dr.  CuUen),  is  elaborated  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  thrown  out  on  the  sur&ce.  To  oppose  all 
which  be  lays  down  a  therapeutic  plan  which  evinces  an 
equal  degree  of  judgement;  and  consists  in  bleeding, 
purging,  diaphoresis,  and  opium;  in  other  words  in 
taking  off  congestion,  and  inflammatory  action,  in  allay- 
ing irritation,  and  restoring  to  the  circulatory  system 
its  proper  balance.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  by  some 
modem  writers  that  he  did  not  always  carry  these  prin- 

*  Elementary  System  of  Physiology.  VoL  t,  p.  446. 8yo.*1824. 
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GsK.X  ciples  far  enough  Possibly  Dot  in  every  instance :  but 
Bys^teria  ^^  ™^^  altogether  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the 
acuta.  disease.    And  we  have  a  proof,  in  his  own  success,  that 

entery.  ^^    ^^  carried  them  &r  enough  in  general ;  while  his  great 
merit  consists  in  the  estabUshment  of  such  prindples ; 
and  in  squaring  a  correct  line  of  practice  to  a  correct 
pathology.    It  may  also  be  objected  that  calomel  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  into  his  list  of  deobstruents. 
That  he  did  not  use  it  among  other  cathartics^  shews, 
evidently,  that  his  cathartic  catalogue  might  have  been 
improved ;  but  to  have  employed  it  as  a  sialagogue,  and  to 
have  depended  upon  curing  the  disease,  almost  exdosivd^ 
as  his  loudest  (^posers  have  endeavoured  to  do,  by  plya- 
lism — ^however  valuable  such  a  prdcess  may  be  in  a  few 
instances — ^would  not  I  fear  have  added  to  his  reputacioD 
or  increased  the  number  of  his  followers. 
Shown  to  be       Had  the  animadversion,  indeed,  which  I  have  thus 
CToe'with'     f^lt  it  my  duty  to  notice  been  delayed  but  a  few  months, 
^  ^5        it  is  most  probable  that  it  would  not  have  been  advanced 
pn!cd^of     at  all.    For  whilst  the  learned  writer  who  has  made  il, 
the  pnMent    \^  already  to  struggle  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
most  judidous  tropical  writers,  in  denying  the  existence 
of  contagion  at  all  times,  and  regarding  the  very  opinion 
as  absurd*;   he  would  have  found  in  the  adminfaie 
treatises  on  dysentery  whidi  have  since  been  fiimished 
us  from  Ireland,  not  only  that  this  opinion,  as  already 
observed,  seems  to  have  a  firm  foundation  under  par- 
ticular circumstances;  but  that  his  favourite  doctrine 
that  the  liver  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  is  com- 
pletely unhinged ;  as  also  that  his  fevourite  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  as  little  succeeded  here,  as  it  did  in  India  m>- 
der  Dr.  Ballingall,  or  as  Dr.  Frank  informs  us  it  did  in 
his  hands  in  Egypt  during  the  occupation  of  that  coon- 
try  by  the  French  army. 
«  D.  acuta        Xhe  diagnostics  of  the  first  variety,  or  simple  acuts 
s^pteacute  DYSENTCRY,  unaccompanied  with  the  prevailing  fever  of 
dytenteiy.     the  season,  are  thus  accurately  laid  down  by  Sydenham: 


»■  ■ 
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^^  But  frequently  there  is  no  appearance  of  fever;  for     On.x. 
the  host  of  gripiugs  take  the  lead  and  the  dejections  ^  ^"^^ 
follow.    The  gripiDgs  are  .always  severe^  and  a  sort  of  simplex. 
painful  descent  of  the  bowels  accompanies  every  evacu-  f^"^^^^ 
ation.    The  discharges  are  chiefly  nnicous,  but  an  est-  Diagnostics 
crementitious  stool  sometioies  intervenes  without  con-  ^[^^^''^ 
siderable  pain.    The  mucous  stools  are  generally  streak-' 
ed  with  blood;  but  in  some  cases  there  is  no  such  ai>- 
pearance    through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  stools  be  frequent,  mucous,  and  ac* 
companied  with  gripings,  the  disorder  may  as  justly  be 
called  a  dysentery  as  if  blood  were  intermixed  with 
them." 

These  constitute  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  simple 
variety.  And  to  the  same  efiect  Dr.  Cheyne,  ^^when  How  de- 
dysentery  was  unconnected  with  continued  fever,  which  eheyne. 
apparency  was  often  the  case,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  its  origin^  The  patients  generally  assigned  cold^ 
damp,  fatigue,  hardships,  indigestible  food,  as  the  causes 
of  their  disease,  which  began  with  confinement  of  the 
bowels,  chiUs,  pyrexia,  tormina,  unsaliis&ctory  stools  and 
t^iesmus/'  *  It  is  correctly  observed  by  Dr.  Chisholm^ 
tliat,  "  when  after  the  straining  has  continued  for  a  few 
days,  the  stools  are  intermixed  with  Uood,  the  blood 
never  thoroughly  combines  with  the  slime  or  mucus  so 
as  to  produce  a  uniform  colour  "f,  but  as  Sydenham  ob- 
serves, *^  appears  distinctly  or  in  streaks  "• 

It  is  remarked  by  several  of  the  practitioners  in  India, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Ban^eld,  that  the  dejections  are  BampBddL 
more  frequent  during  the  night  and  especidly  towards 
morning,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  twenty-foiis 
hours :  and  that  the  attacks  and  relapses  of  the  <^seas6  ^^  ^^y^ 

1   /•  11  1  aflected  by 

are  more  common  at  new  and  full  moon  than  at  any  solar  or  lu- 
other  period  of  the  lunar  revolution :  and  the  infikience  ^  '^^ 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  these 

*  Medical  Reports  of  the  Whitworth  Hospital  House  of  Industiy,  contain- 
ing an  Account  of  Dysentery,  &c.  By  J.  Cheyne^  M.  D.  &c.  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports.  VoL  zu.  p.  18.  .  i 

f  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropioal  Countriesi  p.  64.  | 
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peculiarities.  The  remark  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently established ;  but  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found 
to  hold  generally,  Mr.  Bampfield's  intermediate  mode 
of  accounting  for  such  influence  is  somewhat  soberer 
than  the  immediate  action  more  commonly  brought  for- 
ward. "  The  periods  ",  says  he,  **  of  dysenteric  attacks 
and  relapses  I  have  observed  to  be  more  common  at  the 
plenilunar  and  novilunar  periods,  than  at  the  interlunar 
intervals.  But  whether  the  increased  attraction  of  the 
moon,  at  the  change  and  full,  has  any  direct  power  in 
producing  diseases,  I  believe  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
determined :  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  hypo- 
thetical explanations  of  Dr.  Balfour,  Dr.  Darwin,  and 
others,  I  am  induced  to  conclude  that  it  has  only  an  in^ 
direct  influence  or  power  by  the  changes  which  it  occa- 
sions at  these  periods  on  the  atmosphere  and  winds: 
for  the  prevalence  of  fresh  winds,  strong  gales,  and 
showers  of  rain  has  been  observed  to  be  much  greater 
at  these  periods  of  the  moon,  than  at  the  interlunar  in- 
tervals. And  these,  by  checking  perspiration,  produce 
efiects  in  the  constitution  excitive  of  many  acute  diseases, 
which  have  been  in  part  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency 
of  lunar  attraction  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  by  supposing 
that  it  decreases  the  gravity  and  diminishes  the  stimulus 
of  the  particles  of  the  blood."* 

In  its  most  fevourable  course,  the  symptoms  gradually 
subside  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  even 
sooner,  the  skin  becoming  soft  and  moist,  and  the  cir- 
culating fluid  recovering  the  natural  freedom  of  its 
current  If  the  symptoms  augment,  all  the  local  mis- 
chief of  ulceration  and  gangrene  follow,  which  we  shall 
have  to  describe  presently,  or  the  disease  will  become 

CHRONIC 

In  the  SECOND  variety  or  dysenteric  fever,  as  it  is 
called  by  many  writers,  all  the  preceding  symptoms  are 
highly  aggravated,  and  others  are  superinduced  by  the 
action  of  the  fever  itself. 


*  Practical  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dysentery,  more  particularly  as  it  occurs 
in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  By  R.  W.  Bampfield,  &c.  Svo.  S52. 1819. 
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The  preceding  variety  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the    Gxn.  X. 
year,  though,  for  reasons  already  statai,  the  disease  -^^'JJ^ 
under  every  form,  is  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  j^rectica. 
the  estival  and  autumnal  months :  it  is  very  rarely,  how-  5j|^^, 
ever,  that  the  p}rrectic  variety  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  When  chie£. 
than  these  two  seasons;  nor  even  in  these  unless  there  v^'^^*"* 
be  some  endemic  or  epidemic  fever  prevailing,  with 
which  dysentery  can  combine. 

Of  its  readiness  to  do  this,  and  even  to  convert  aLooott  Apt  to  com- 
all  the  other  diseases  of  the  season  into  its  own  form,  so  *"^2j^t*°^ 
forcibly  po>inted  out  by  Sydenham,  the  late  ravages  in  fever. 
Ireland  have  furnished  us  with  the  most  undeniable 
proofs.    **  The  bilious  fever  of  the  autumn  ",  says  Dr. 
Cheyne,  ^^  continued  till  near  the  termination  of  winter,  lUuitnted. 
consequently  it  existed  as  long  as  the  dysentery  was  pre- 
valent in  the  hospitab  in  the  House  of  Industry,  or  the 
symptoms  were  often  exchanged  for  those  of  dysentery, 
the  irritation  from  the  mucoUs  membrane  of  the  stomaoh 
and  small  intestines  probably  extending  to  the  large*"* 
And  again,  ^^  dysentery  was  sometimes  converted  into 
fever,  while,  vice  versa,  fever  was  converted  into  dysen- 
tery : — In  short,  these  forms  of  disease  were  convertible 
the  one  into  the  other ;  so  tliat  the  opinion  of  Sydenham, 
that  dysentery  is  afebris  irUrooersa  or  turned  in  upon  the 
intestines^  received  support  from  our  observations.    And 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  as  these  patientiB  in 
my  wards,  in  common  with  most  of  the  poor  in  the  city, 
had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  fever,  this  conta- 
gion, according  to  the  condition  of  the  system  at  the 
time  of  its  application,  or  some  other  modifying  circum- 
stance, may  have  produced  at  one  time  fever,  at  another, 
dysentery."! 

And  so  of  other  diseases  as  well  as  the  prevailing  fever  As  alio  with 
of  the  season.     "  In  early  autumn,  cases  of  cholera  de-  ^^  *^ 
generated  into  dysentery,  and  in  the  spring  following,  waioii. 
symptoms  of  dysentery  accompanied  the  measles,  then 
epidemical  in  many  parts  of  Ireland."  j: 

•  DubtinHoip(talIleporti,yoI.in.p.l7.    f  Up.19.    \  Id.p.16. 
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Oxir.  X.  It  is  fiKND  the  peculiar  tendency  whicb  dysentery  has 

A^^i^irti  ^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  diseases,  and  especially  fevers,  or  t» 

pyrectktt.  convert  them  into  its  own  nature,  that  many  pathologists 

^notic  ^  ^  considerable  name  have  r^arded  it  as  nothing  more 

Doctrine  *  than  fever  with  a  peculiar  ^^  local  mode  of  action  *\  to 


that  aywft-  ji^Qpi  ^  language  of  Dr.  Jackson.  And  they  hence  ea* 
symptom  of  devour  to  show,  that  when  dependent  upon  a  cause  of 
some  other    ^jemic  fever,  it  is  often  intermittent ;  when  dependent 

complaint  '  .  '^ 

ezamiottk  upon  a  cause  of  contagious  fever,  it  la  contagious  * ;  and 
j^ckaoD*  when  dependent  upon  a  cause  of  typhous  fever,  it  is  mar* 
Putrid  mte»-  ^*(PMmt  or  putrid; — in  the  language  of  Dr.  Balibur,  as 
tinai  remit-    applied  to  the  dysentery  of  India,  a  ^^futridf  inUsUmt^ 

Oftea  m  di»-       Most  of  the  Freneh  writers  of  the  present  day  de» 

ease  of        scribe  dysentery  as  essentially  an  atonic  or  adynamic 

°^'  disease,  and  hence  peculiarly  apt  to  fall  into  this  last 

form ;  and  Dr.  L,  Frank  represents  this  as  the  form  it 

assumed  with  little  deviation  among  the  French  Army  in 

Egypt,  and  believes  it  to  be  tlie  ordinary  form  of  hot  di- 

mates  j;.    And  we  can  hence  see,  where  there  is  mnch 

And  hence    fibroBs  debiUty  with  but  little  fever,  and  especially  wh^f 

"°''*^  d^  ^^**  '^  produced  by  poverty  of  diet,  that,  it  may  ogc»- 

in  Miibank    sionally  cooncct  itself  with  that  kind  of  scorbutic  afibctie^ 

Penitentia.    ^hi^  has  lately  appeared  among  the  convicts  of  the 

Millbank  Penitentary,  and  lay  a  fixindation  for  socb  a 

^5  ^^"^  ii>im  of  the  disease  fs  was  long  ago  denominaled  dy* 

ticaofCiri-   senteria  scorbutica  by  Cirigli  and  BrambillaJ,  and  has 

8^^        been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  in  ouj;  own  d^,^  bj 

Mr.  Bampfield  ||.    The  last  writer,  indeed,  gives  us  also 

an  opposite  modification  of  the  disease  under  the  iianKaof 

Inflammato-  dysenteriatj^mmo/ma,  which  the  reader  will  now  have 

cy  dysente-    qq  difficulty  in  accounting  for  after  this  general  view  of 

^'  its  accommodating  power. 

'Bym/dm^nh      Ja  the  pyrectic  variety,  therefore,  the  fever  lafiHUid  to 

n^^  do* 


acribed. 


*  JwiSiumkf  Hist*  and  Cure  of  Fmrer,  Rndenaic  and  fSmtagimit  Alt  l 
Ch.  xuL  p.  SS4. 
f  On  SoUhuiar  Influence,  p.  17.      .         |  CouulL  uz.  T.  H.  pw  ISS» 
§  Phlegm.  Tom.  u.  p.  S87« 
I  Praeticd  Traatiw  on  Tropical  Sya0otny^Sto.eMbiaia, 


Vary  according  to  the  didthesis  or  surrounding  circum-    Onr.  X. 
stances.    The  functions  of  the  liver  and  skin  are  disor*  -n^Si 
dered  from  the  commencement,  and  continue  so  tQI  the  pyreetict. 
termination.    In  the  dysentery  at  Dublin,  in  the  autumn  &^2L 
of  1818,  the  skin  was  obstinately  dry,  hot,  and  pungent ;  As  it  ap-* 
ttid,  ••judging*',  says  Dr  Cheyne,  •'by  the  appearance  KJ^"* 
of  the  stools,  the  biliary  secretion  was  often  suspended 
for  many  days.*'*    Scybala  were  here  never  found  in  the  Scylsda 
discharges,  nor  often  in  the  intestines ;  and  they  by  no  cbaxg2  or 
means  appear  so  frequent  as  have  been  represented  by  no^ 
many  writers;  insomuch  indeed,  that  it  has  of  late  been 
doubted  by  some  authorities,  whether  they  are  ever  to 
be  traced  at  any  time,  or  in  any  country.    Dr.  Johnson 
has  freely  imbibed  this  doubt  f :  Dr.  Ballingall  tells  us 
that  **  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  occurrence  in  Ind  iaf : 
while  Dr.  Chisholm  speaks  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  as 
an  ordinary  symptom,  and  particularly  adverts  to  the 
case  of  one  patient  under  his  care,  who,  ••  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  disease,  after  a  paroxysm  of  excruciatihg  tor- 
tore,  attended  by  cold  sweats  and  deliqnium,  sponta- 
neously discharged  at  three  evacuations  a  quantity  of 
scybala  sufficient  to  fill  a  common  sized  chamber-pot ''^ 
There  is  hence  no  reason  to  question  theur  occasional  Their  oecft. 
formation,  notwithstandmg  they  are  rarely  to  be  traced  ^^^^ 
on  many  occasions  in  the  dysentery  of  any  climate:  counted  for. 
their  production  indeed  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the 
spasmodic  constrictions  which  so  often  run  through  a 
very  considerable  range  of  the  intestines ;  and  there  is 
hence,  prim£  facie,  more  reason  for  anticipating  than 
for  not  expecting  them.     Mr.  Pack,  who  had  formerly 
witnessed  them  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  surprised  at 
not  meeting  with  the  same  appearance  at  Kilkenny,  in 
the  epidemy  of  1818,  and  could  not  avoid  adverting  to 


*  Cheyne,  ut  supri,  p.  2S. 

f  Johnson,  Influence  of  Tropical  Clhnates,  &e.  p.  228.  et  paarim. 
I  Practical  Observations  on  Fever,  Dysentery,  and  £iver  Coroplaint^i  &c. 
sa  edit.  Edinb.  1823. 

§  Climate  and  Diseastt  of  Tropical  Countries,  &e»p.  50. 
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the  dissimilarity  of  the  disease  in  this  respect  in  these 
distinct  quarters*. 

The  patient  on  going  to  stool»  whatever  be  the  dis* 
charge  that  ensues^  has  always  a  feeling  of  somethmg 
remaining  in  the  bowek  which  ought  to  be  dcgect^; 
while  the  dejections  themselyes»  according  to  the  extent 
and  violence  of  the  inflammatory  action  and  its  effiscts, 
evince  every  combination  of  materials :  being,  in  con* 
sistency,  watery,  like  beef-washings,  slimy,  mucous,  pu- 
rulent, bloody;  in  hue,,  drab-coloured,  like  flummery, 
bright-green  like  conferva,  and,  after  opium  and  calomel, 
deep-green;  sometimes  pitchy f,  and  extremely  fetid;  and 
sometimes  loaded  with  shreds  of  detached  membranes; 
while  occasionally  a  feculent  motion  is  thrown  down,  of 
a  natural  colour,  and  nearly  of  a  natural  spissitude. 
Meanwhile,  to  adopt  the  description  of  Sydenham,  the 
strength  is  much  exhausted,  the  animal  spirits  dejected; 
there  are  all  the  signs  of  an  ill-conditioned  fever ;  in- 
tolerable sickness  and  excruciating  pains,  and  a  deadly 
coldness  of  the  extremities.  Insomuch  that  the  disease 
in  many  instances,  and  especially  when  unskilfully  treat- 
ed, endangers  the  patient's  life  much  earlier  than  inmost 
other* acute  diseases.  But  if  the  patient  should  escape 
death  in  this  way,  still  numerous  symptoms  of  a  Hiffi^i^nt 
kind  succeed.  Sometimes  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
instead  of  the  membranous  shreds  which  are  usually 
mixed  with  the  stools  at  the  commencement,  pure  blood, 
unmixed  with  mucus,  is  profusely  discharged  at  every 
evacuation,  which  of  itself  threatras  death,  as  manifiest- 
ing  an  erosion  of  some  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  intes- 
tines. Sometimes  a  fatal  gangrene  seizes  the  intestinea 
in  consequence  of  the  infiammauon  being  aggravated  by 
an  afflux  of  hot  acrid  matter  to  the  affected  parts.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  disease  aphthse  frequently  afiect 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  generally  foreshow  imim- 
nent  death. 

*  Dublin  Reports,  &c.  ut  supri,  p^  20. 

f  O'Briea  od  Acuta  and  Chronic  Dysentery,  p.  68. 
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These  symptoms  are  confirnled  by  practiticHiei's  in    <>sxr*  Xl 
every  climate.    Dr.  Chisholm,  alluding  to  the  aphthae  ^  d^'uu 
that  so  frequently  precede  the  final  stage^  observes^  very  ^rectica. 
justly,  that  they  are  produced  by  an  extension  of  the  in-  ^je^^, 
flammation  from  the  intestines  to  the  stomach,  and  even  Aphthae  ac- 
tbe  fauces ;  during  which,  instead  of  an  increased  secre-  byOiishohD. 
tion  of  mucus,  there  is  an  increased  ^^  exudation  of  lymph 
which  assumes  the  appearance. of  little  granulated  masses, 
under  and  around  which  inflammation  discovers  itself 
with  a  bright  florid  coioan"* 

The  rapidity  with  which  acute  dysentery,  when  con-  ^^^  ^'V® 
neeted  with  fever,  rushes  on  to  destruction,  more  so  ^  ^^^  * 
indeed  than  in  fnost  other  acute  diseases,  is  particularly 
noticed  by  Dr.  Ofaeyne,  wKo  ascribes  the  fatal  issue  in 
this  case  to  the  vicdetice  of  the  fever  itself  rather  than  to 
the  proper  dysenteric  symptoms :  though  he  adds,  that 
sometimes  sudden  death  ensued  from  an  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  into  the  cavify  of  the  perito- 
iMsum,  in'  consequence  of  ulceration  -f*. 

The  afflux  of  hot  acrid  matter  alluded  to  by  Syden-  Afflux  of  hot 
ham  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from  the  liver,  and  »*="<*  ™***«^* 
indicates  a  rery  morbid  condition  of  this  organ ;  and  to 
the  same  effect  Dr.  Jdmson  ;*^ — ^'  We  sometimes  see  a 
partial  ill-oonditioned  sweat  on  the  surface,  which  is 
productive  of  no  benefit :  while  from  the  Uver  an  occft* 
atonal  gush  of  vitiated  bik,  like  so  much  boiling  lead, 
tbrbws  the  irritable  intestines  into  painful  contortions, 
afid  thea  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  intolerable.^;" 
There  is  occwsiom^y,  at  this  time,  a  formation  of  black  ^metimes 
▼omit,  the  stomach  discharging  frequently  a  dark  fluid,    ^^  ^°"^ ' 
with  a  precipitate  like  cofifee-grounds  §• 

Dr.  CUsholm  observes  that  the  signs  which  chiefly  Whether 
show  u»  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  liver  are,  ^^  of'an^ 
m  **  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stooiacb,  and  a  head-ache,  a  affection  of 
considerafale  anxiety  at  the  prsecordia,  and  a  sensation    ^  ^^'   ' 


*  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Countries,  p.  62. 

f  Vide  supri,  p.  20.      t  Influence  of  Tro^csX  CtimBter,  Of  tfOpr^  p.  194. 

§  J^iAlin  thi^vA  Reports.  Vol  in.  p.ae. 
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as  of  a  continued  pressure  in  the  right  hypochondrium» 
with  frequent  stools,  composed  of  a  fluid  like  the  wash- 
ings ef  raw  meat."*  But  he  admits,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  these  are  not  idic^thic,  and  consequently 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  this  purpose*  They 
prove,  however,  that  the  disease  has  made  an  extensive 
inroad  upon  the  constitution.  Yet  there  are  not  unfre- 
quently  signs  that  it  has  extended  still  further,  and  that 
the  lungs  themselves  are  affected,  not  merely  in  their 
function,  but  in  their  structure :  for  the  respiration,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Cheyne,  was  sometimes  suddenly  suppressed 
in  the  advanced  stages ;  there  was  pain  in  the  chest,  a 
teasing  dry  cough,  showing  a  translation  of  the  disease 
to  the  lungs ;  aii  exudation  of  puriform  mucus  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bronchia,  being  detected  on  dissection  f  • 

^^  A  harsh,  dry,  opake,  dirty-looking  skin;  a  florid, 
clear,  varnished  tongue;  vigilance;  a  hollow  eye,  and 
pallid,,  was  ted,  faded  cheek ;  pains  in  the  knees ;  cramp 
in  the  legs ;  fits  of  dyspnoea ;  tendency  to  edema  and 
ascites — belonged  to  the  more  advanced  stage,  but  not  to 
the  last;  which  was  characterised  by  extreme  emaciatioo, 
supine  posture,  involuntary  stools,  a  thin  reddish  secre- 
tion, flowing  without  check;  sordes  on  the  teeth;  hic- 
cough ;  tendency  to  delirium;  difliculty  of  swa^awiog; 
thread-like  pulse."! 

The  mortality  is  often  dreadfuL  At  Qonmell,  in  1818, 
where  however  it  was  far  less  severe  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Dillon  calculated  the  deaths  at  one 
in  ten  ;  at  Cork,  during  the  same  year.  Dr.  Barry  esti- 
mated it  at  one  in  three  at  the  least  ^*  I  never,**  stys 
y  he,  *^  witnessed  so  fatal  a  disease."  And  to  the  same 
effect,  in  general  terms.  Dr.  Cheyne,  while  pcactisiiig  at 
Dublin :  ^^  I  had  often  witnessed  obstinate  cases  of  dy^ 
entery,  but  I  had  not  formed  an  adequate  conceptku 
of  the  horrors  of  that  disease,  until  I  saw  the  patieiits 
who  were  congregated  in  the  wards  of  Whitwordi  Hos- 
pital." 


Ubi  supril,  p.  69.  f  Supri,  p.  S5. 
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Post-obit  examinations  were  made  in  the  dissecfing  Om.  t:. 
room  of  this  hospital  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  ^  p^'^u^ 
gave  evident  proof,  first,  that  the  primary  and  chief  pyrectica^ 

SEAT   OF  THE    DISEASE   WAS    THE    INTESTINES;    thoUgh   ayiepteiy.     ' 

the  liver  often  participated  in  the  general  lesion ;  and^  Post-obit 
secondly,  that  the  intestinal  canal  was  very  variously  S^n™""^. 
diseased,  according  to  the  length  or  severity  of  the  at-  Chief  seat  of 
tack,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  patient's  constitution.         intesUnes. 

In  some  cases  the  canal  was  prodigiously  distended ;  Affected  in 
in  others  the  coats  were  greatly  injured,  but  without  ^y^"* 
any  thickening;  in  others^ again  they  were  considerably 
thickened,  as  well  as  otherwise  diseased. 

Where  distention  prevailed,  the  small  intestines  were, 
in  a  few  instances,  found  to  be  not  less  than  seven,  and 
the  lar^  not  less  than  nine,  inches  in  circumference. 

Where  the  intestinal  coats  were  without  incrassation 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane .  was  some- 
times still  very  extensive,  and  reached  from  the  stomach 
to  the  rectum ;  being  however  more  obvious  as  the  larger 
intestines  were  approached;  though  occasionally  this 
last  intestine  was  still  pretty  sound  for  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  sphincter.  The  mucous  membrane 
was  sometimes  increased  in  vascularity  without  abrasion, 
or  ulceration ;  sometimes  covered  with  coagulable  lymph; 
sometimes  simply  abraded  of  its  epidermal  coat ;  some- 
times partly  ulcerated,  and  irregularly  exposing  the  mus- 
calar  coat;  the  intervening  portions  being  of  a  natural 
appearance. 

Where  the  intestinal  coats  were  thickened^  the  mis-  Diieaseioog 
chief  seems  to  have  been  generally  more  severe;  the  JJJ^Jf" 
internal  surfaces  were  often  rugous  as  well  as  ulcerated,  coau  are 
exposing  the  muscular  fibres  more  extensively,  which  ^"^^^ 
often  hung  in  shreds  as  if  sphacelated.    The  process  of 
thickening,  moreover,  belonged  to  the  more  protracted 
cases,  and  often  measured  the  duration  of. the  disease*. 

This  incrassation  is  traced  chiefly  in  the  colon,  which  Thia  efiect 
Dr.  Chisholm  has  found  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ^^^^^]^ 

•  M«dical  Report,  &e.  pp.  t%  84. 
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GsK.X.     thick  and  full  of  minute  abscesses^  and  small  gfeatoma- 

jSD.'acute    tons  excrescences*.    These  last  appearances  are  par- 

grrectica.     ticularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Cheynci  but  desaribed  difierent- 

dyt^tiuy.     ^7  >  ^*  ^^y  ^^^^  not^y  says  he,  <<  small  uloers,  bat  minute 

pin-holes  formed  out  of  the  enlarged  ducts  of  mnooos 

glands ;  they  were  found  very  numerously,  but  espedally 

in  the  rectum,  and  lower  p^rt  of  the  colon."  By  Dr.  Baillie 

they  are  described  as  excrescences  resembling  wartsf  . 

Liver  com-        "The  LIVER**,  says  Cheyne,  *^in  a  majoritt  of 

moniy  sound  cASES  WAS  SOUND,  but  oftcu  Otherwise.    In  tm  cases 

but  often  ,  i  ^    . 

otherwise,  there  were  abscesses ;  and  m  many  great  sanguineous 
congestion." :(  To  a  like  effect  Dr.  O'Brien,  writing 
from  the  same  capital  at  a  later  period :  ^  Generally'', 
says  he,  *^the  liver  was  unaffected;  though  the  gall- 
bladder was  always  distended  with  deep-brown,  or  dark 
yellow  bile."$  Both  these  appearances  were  particular- 
ly observed  by  Dr.  Chisholm  in  the  West  Indies,  thus 
agdn  harmonizing  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  cUmates 
of  different  temperatures.  <*  Where  the  colon  was  thus 
diseased  it  was  prodigiously  distended  with  air.  AH  the 
rest  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  healthy,  the  liver  was 
equally  so,  but  the  gall-bladder  was  of  a  most  uncom- 
mon size  and  full  of  yellow  bile.''  ||  The  same  ande> 
viating  show  of  misdiief  in  the  intestinal  canal,  wilii 
only  an  occasional  appearance  of  morbid  stractmne  in 
the  liver  occurred  to  Dr.  Ballingall  in  India,  and  to  Dr. 
L.  Frank  in  Egypt :  so  that  the  real  source  of  the  dis- 
ease can  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  ^  Tlie  «&• 
section  of  every  subject",  says  the  former,  **  who  died 
of  dysentery  in  the  regimental  hosjHtal  of  Penang 
one  sectary  exception),  proved  the  disease  to  connst 
tirely  in  an  inflammatory  atifection  of  the  ku^  intestines, 
without  a  trace  of  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  Kver.*^ 


*  CUmatc  aad  DiieaMf  of  TVopical  CoimtiieB»  pw  56. 
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The  MEDICAL  TBEATMENT  of  Dysentery  has  given    Onr.  X. 
Ase  to  niQch  warfare  of  opinion*    Not  however  in  slight  jyyl^^ 
cases  of  the  simple  acute  disease;  for  such  usually  give  acuta.  . 
way  in  a  short  time  to  the  ordinary  evacuants  and  sedfr-  ^n^^.  ^ 
tives.    ^^In  cases",  says  Dr.  Cheyne^  <*not  attended  Medical 
with  much  fever  or  pain,  and  in  the  first  few  days  of  dis--  p^^^ 
ease,  a  purgative  in  the  morning,  ten  grains  of  Dover's  ChiT^M. 
powder  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  bed-time,  with 
low  diet,  restored  many."* 

Sydenham  generally  commenced  with  bleeding,  gave  Oirsyden- 
an  opiate  at  night,  and  a  pretty  active  purgative  in  the  ^"^ 
morning ;  the  purgative  consisting  of  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  rhubarb^  two  drachms  of  senna,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  tamarinds  infused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
i^iprater,  with  manna  and  syrup  of  roses.  The  purgative 
was  repeated  twice  every  odier  day,  in  every  instance 
followed  up  with  an  anodyne  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  drops 
of  his  own  potent  laudanum  after  every  purge,  to  take 
cff  whatever  additional  excitement  the  purgative  might 
produce;  and  he  constantly  gave  the  same  anodyne  with 
a  warm  diaphoretic  every  night  and  morning  even  on 
those  days  when  the  aperient  was  not  employed. 

Where  this  was  insufficient  the  sedative  was  repeated 
every  eight  hours  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  drops  at 
a  dose,  and  a  perspiration  was  still  further  attempted  to 
be  promoted  and  maintained  by  drinking  freely  of  whey 
or  the  white  decoction,  and  the  use  of  warm  emolli^it 
injections ;  the  perspiration  being  continued  fer  at  least 
twen^-fotir  hours  at  a  stage^  the  only  beverage  allowed 
in  the  meanwhile  being  tepid  milk. 

He  tells  us  that  the  tormina  and  bloody  stook  usually 
gave  way  after  the  third  or  fourth  injection.  But  where 
the  morbid  secretion  ran  into  a  chronic  character  he 
varied  the  form  and  intention  of  the  injectiofi ;  and  with 
a  view  of  introducing  a  new  and  less  unhealthy  aetioni 
eompouaded  it  of  half  an  ounce  cf  Venice  turpeotide 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cbw'a  milky  which  was  ibrown  up 
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Ow.  X.  daily :  thus  anticipatiiig^  in  a  very  considerable  degree 

By^terik  ^®  modern  practice  of  obtaining  the  same  effect  by  the 

acuta.  balsam  of  copaiba,  which  is  only  a  terebinthinate  of 

Acute  dya-  another  kind. 

€ntery. 

Medical  The  principles  of  this  practice  it  is  not  easy  to  improve 

S^princi'pie  upon ;  tbough  they  h^tve  since  been  modified  and  often 
not  easy  to    extended  with  considerable  advantage. 
UimproY         j^  ^ general  rule  the  lancet  was  had  recourse  to  wilh 
How  fiir       too  much  timidity ;  though  its  present  indiscriminate  and 
^J*g  •*•  lavish  employment  ibrms  an  extreme  that  ought  equally 
to  be  avoided.    Where  the  fever  is  considerable  tfa^ 
pulse  hard  and  full,  and  particularly  where  there  is  much 
general  pain  and  tension  over  the  belly,  indicating  an  iTt- 
flammatory  diathesis,  blood  should  be  drawn  copiously 
and  with  all  possible  speed,  and  repeated  as  long  as  l3a^^ 
same  symptoms  may  require ;  for  here  we  have  no  time 
to  lose;  the  inflammation  may  run  rapidly  into  gangrene, 
and  the  patient  sink  from  mortification  or  loss  of  blood 
in  a  day  or  two ;  perhaps  in  a  few  hours.    There  is 
nevertheless  no  disease  that  requires  the  exercise  o£  a 
sounder  judgement  upon  this  point  than  dysenteiy ;  as 
the  fever,  if  not  typhous  fi-om  the  first,  has  a  general 
tendency  to  pass  into  this  type ;  and  the  inflammation 
is  perhaps  of  the  erysipelatous  kind. 
How  ftr  ct^      In  his  cathartic  plan  Sydenham  would  have  been  oot^ 
^^^^^         siderably  aided  by  the  use  of  calomel ;  of  all  the  pui* 
gaUve  deobstruents  the  most  valuable;  and  the  moie 
so  as  exercising  its  evacuating  power  over  all  the  se- 
cements  of  the  body.    It  has  of  late,  indeed,  been  very 
extensively  employed  in  a  very  different  way,  and  fof  a 
very  different  object ;  that  I  mean  of  cunng  by  a  spe- 
cific action  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  inflammatioo ; 
being  persevered  in  for  this  purpose  m  doses  of  from 
five  or  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  giuins  two  or  three 
•p^  5JW5"-   times  a-day ;  assisted,  where  there  is  much  torpor  of  the 
•o  aa  tf  p!^  absorbents,  by  mercurial  firiction,  and  contmued  till  p^a^ 
duee  ptyii-   Ham  is  produced,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  yellow  fevei^ 
is  the  alleged  test  that  the  constitution  is  sufficiendy 
loaded  with  it,  and  that  the  disease  is  about  to  give  way. 
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It  1$  impossible'to  contemplate  the  conflicting  opinions     On,  x. 
which  are  given  us  respecting  this  mode  of  treatment  by  DyJ^teri 
the  monographic  writers  on  tropical  diseases  without  acuta. 
astonishment:  and  the  only  mode  of  reconciling  them  is,  entery.  ^^ 
to  suppose  that  the  constitution  Is  very  differently  affected  Medical 
by  the  use  of  mercury,  under  different  circumstances ;  gwu  wn- 
and  that  while  in  some  epidemics  and  sporadic  cases  it  fljctof  opU 
produces  all  that  benefit  which  a  priori  we  should  expect  "ubjecu 
generally,  Jn  others  it  entirely  fails,  or  even  proves  mis- 
chievous.  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Ballingall,  and  Mr.  Bamp- 
field  feel  justified  in  employing  calomel  merely  as  a  purg-- 
ative;  while  the  second,  though  he  regards  it  as  of  the 
highest  importance  in  chronic  dysentery,  found  even  pty- 
alism  itself  unsuccessful  in  the  acute  form.   Dr.  Johnson 
esteems  it  of  high  importance  as  a  purgative,  but  of  the 
utmost  moment  as  a  sialogogue.  He  unites  it  occasionally 
with  bleeding,  with  anodynes,  with  diaphoretics,  or  with 
all;  but  each  of  these  is  subsidiary  to  its  powers,  and  may 
often  be  dispensed  with  *.     Mr.  Cunningham,  late  sur- 
geon to  the  Sceptre,  in  the  East  Indies,  boldly  employs 
it  alone,  and  regards  every  thing  else  as  impeding  its 
course.     He  does  not  even  stand  in  need  of  alvine  ape- 
rients of  any  kind,  and  prefers  scruple  doses  to  smaller 
proportions,  because  it  does  not  in  thb  form  so  readily 
excite  the  alvine  discharge,  so  as  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
system  by  stool :  and  administered  in  this  way,  he  fear- 
lessly asserts,  and  the  tables  of  his  practice  seem  to  jus- 
tify his  assertion,  that  ^Mt  is  an  almost  certain  remedy 
for  dysentery,  in  hot  climates  at  least."     And,  finally, 
for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  the  discrepancy  fur- 
ther. Dr.  L.  Frank  assures  us  that  in  his  practice  the 
large  doses  of  calomel  given  so  generally  by  the  English 
surgeons  in  India,  proved  dangerous  in  the  French  army 
in  Egypt;  and  that  the  plan  most  successful  in  his  hands 
was  that  laid  down  by  Sydenham,  which  consisted,  says 
he,  in  removing  irritation  by  gentle  aperients,  the  use  of 
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Gzv.X.     emollient  injections,  mucilaginous  and  diluent  drinks, 

Dy^eria    diaphoretics,  and  laudanum. 

acuta.  Tlie  boldest  part  of  Sydenham's  plan  indeed  was  his 

eatm.         ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  medicine.     Even  this,  however,  has 
Medical        been  occasionally  carried  further  in  our  own  day :  but 
J^*^^    it  should  be  recollected  that  Sydenham's  liquid  lauda- 
num, was  much  stronger  than  the  present  officinal  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  his  dose  of  twenty-five  drops  of  the  former 
being  just  equal  to  forty  drops  of  the  latter,  provided 
Freeuseofit  the  drops  were  of  the  same  bulk ;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
ijJm/  ^'^     case,  the  laudanum  of  Sydenham,  measured  by  drops, 
must  have  been  of  more  than  double  the  strength  of  that 
of  the  present  day :  and  his  three  doses  of  twenty-five 
drops  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  have  equalled  at  least  a 
hundred  and  sixty  drops  of  the  latter.  And  hence,  even 
as  he  employed  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having, 
in  very  numerous  instances,  proved  a  powerful  and  effi- 
cacious medicine. 

Sydenham,  however,  employed  it  as  a  cordial  and  dia- 
phoretic as  well  as  a  sedative;  so  as  to  take  ofi^that  fear- 
iiil  depression  of  the  animal  spirits  by  which  dysentery 
is  so  peculiarly  characterised,  and  to  give  a  breathing 
moisture,  and  consequendy  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the 
parched  and  burning  skin,  as  well  as  to  allay  local  irrita- 
tion ;  his  chief  auxiliaries  for  the  last  purpose  being 
diluents,  tepid  injections,  and  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 
Modern  practice  has  greatly  improved  upon  thia  plan, 
R«laxania  by  combining  some  relaxant  with  the  opium ;  and,  in 
^meUcs.  many  mstances,  by  premismg  an  emetic,  which,  inde- 
pendendy  of  its  often  exciting  a  perspiration  which  do- 
thing-  else  can  accomplish,  has  the  additional  benefit  of 
emulging  the  meseraic  or  mesenteric  vessels  by  the  act 
of  vomition.  The  antimonial  preparations  form  the  beat 
emetics  for  this  purpose,  whether  the  glass  of  antioiotiyf 
at  one  time  so  powerfully  recommended  by  Sir  GeoFgt 
Pringle*,tartarized  antimony,  orJOr.  James's  powder.  Sir 

— 
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George  Baker,  Dr.  Adair,  and  Dr.  Saunders,  concurred     Gn.  X. 
in  strongly  recommending  the  emetic  tartar  as  a  diaplm-  d^^^^ 
retic  or  relaxant ;  the  first  alone,  the  second  with  calo-  acuta. 
mel,  and  the  third  with  opium  :  all  which,  nevertheless,  ^^^  ^^ 
have,  in  our  own  day,  often  yielded  to  Dover's  powder,  Medical 
which  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  very  high  degree  of  praise  ^^j^°** 
fi>r  the  present  purpose.  powder. 

Much,  however,  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Do-  ^^n*?^ 
ver's  powder,  as  a  sudorific,  depends  upon  its  proper  tering  Do- 
administration,  and  the  care  taken  to  co-operate  with  its  J^**  P®*" 
influence  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  clothing.  For  this 
purpose  Dr.  Cuilen  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  it  should 
be  given  in  the  morning,  when  the  ordinary  sleep,  or 
term  of  sleep,  is  over;  "  For  sleeping,"  says  he,  **  though 
not  incompatible  with,  is  commonly  not  favourable  to, 
sweating."  This,  however,  would  be,  in  many  instances, 
to  lose  much  time ;  and  we  must  always  begin  as  soon 
a^  we  have  it  in  our  power.  There  is  more  importance  in 
another  part  of  Dr.  CuUen's  course,  that  no  drink  should 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  till  some  degree  of  sweat 
breaks  out,  lest  the  powder  should  be  thrown  up  by 
vomiting.  Beyond  which  he  recommends  that  the  cover- 
ing on  the  body  generally  should  not  be  more  than  is 
merely  consistent  with  the  intention  of  sweating;  in  many 
ceases  not  more  than  is  ordinarily  made  use  of;  but  that 
some  considerable  addition  should  be  laid  over  the  feet 
and  legs ;  and  that  if  the  sweat  should  not,  by  these 
means,  extend  to  the  extremities,  boiled  bricks  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water  should  be  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet :  and  further,  that,  as  the  heat  and  perspiration 
advance,  if  the  patient  feel  himself  too  hot  and  restless, 
whatever  additional  covering  has  been  pat  upon  the  body 
generally,  and  even  a  part  of  what  has  been  put  upon 
the  lower  |imbs,  should  be  withdrawn  by  degrees.  He 
also  advises  that  the  patient  should,  from  the  first,  be 
wrapt  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  laid  between  the  blankets 
alone,  by  a  removal  of  the  linen  sheets,  so  that  he  may 
be  surrounded  by  nothing  but  a  woollen  cofering.   Mr. 
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Dewar's  recommendation  *  of  a  broad  flannel  swathe  or 
cfnberband  bound  round  the  abdomen,  is,  however, 
better  entitled  to  practice,  as  it  affords  support  as  well 
as  warmth :  on  both  which  accounts  Sir  James  M^Gri- 
gor  tells  us  he  has  found  it  very  useful  f. 

Dr.  Darwin  amuses  us  with  a  singular  mode  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  result,  and  one  which,  if  continued  long 
enough,  might  pf obably  prove  as  powerful  a  revellent 
as  any  of  those  already  noticed,  but  which  we  should 
not  always  recommend,  nor  find  our  patients  disposed 
to  carry  into  effect.  "  Two  dysenteric  patients**,  says 
he,  ^^  in  the  same  ward  of  the  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh, 
quarrelled  and  whipped  each  other  with  horse-whips  a 
long  time,  and  were  both  much  better  after  it":t 

If  the  flux  of  blood,  or  any  other  morbid  material,  con- 
tinue and  be  considerable,  and  especially  if  there  be  still 
an  intermixture  of  sanious  grume  and  shreds  of  mem- 
branes, evidently  proving  vascular  disintegration  and  the 
approach  of  gangrene,  astringents  and  tonics  must  enter 
into  the  plan  of  treatment.  And  in  this  case  great  be- 
nefit has  been  obtained  by  the  mineral  acids  in  union 
with  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  with  opium. 

The  former  combination  was  a  favourite  medicine 
with  Dr.  Moseley,  who,  of  the  mineral  acids,  prefer- 
red alum,  and  varied  the  proportions  according  to  the 
strength  or  age,  the  degree  of  costiveness  or  of  hemo- 
rrhage, of  the  patient :  sometimes  giving  two  or  three 
grains  of  each  at  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a-day ;  where  the  hemorrhage  is  considerable,  in- 
creasing the  alum ;  and  where  feculent  evacuations  were 
required,  diminishing  it  or  even  omitting  it  altogether. 
The  preparation  is  valuable  as  it  unites  a  powerful  me- 
tallic tonic,  which  is  a  true  character  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  with  an  acid  which  has  the  singular  virtue  of 


*  Obflervations  on  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  as  those  Diseases  sppewed  ift 
the  British  Anny  in  Egypt  in  1807. 
t  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vi.  4SS.  \  Zooaoro,  CI  n.  i.  3.  19l 
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proving  astringent  to  the  sanguineous  and  secernent  sys*     ^^'  ^. 
tern,  while  it  produces  little  effect^  upon  the  peristaltic  DysenterU 
motion,  and  by  some  physiologists  is  thought  rather  to  ^*«- 
quicken  it.    Dr.  Adair  employed  alum  alone ;  but  it  is  entery. 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  white  vitriol.  Medical 
Dr.  Jackson  recommends  either,  or  both  conjointly :  and 
both  himself  and  Dr.  Moseley  employed  injections  at  the 
same  time,  composed  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
apparently  with  great  benefit. 

A  like  beneficial  effect,  however,  has  been  derived  ^.^*".* 
from  uniting  the  mineral  acids  with  laudanum.  The  laudanum, 
sulphuric,  though  the  pleasantest  to  the  taste,  is  more 
apt  to  irritate  the  bowels  than  the  nitric.  But  the  best 
mode  of  giving  the  latter,  is,  by  combining  it  with  mu- 
riatic acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter,  imitating  hereby  the  chrysulea  of 
Van  Helmont,  or  the  aqua  regia  of  later  chemists,  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid  of  the  resent  day,  in  doses  of  two 
drops  of  the  nitric,  one  of  the  muriatic,  and  ten  mi- 
nims of  laudanum,  intermixed  with  infusion  of  roses  or 
that  of  the  more  powerful  astringents  logwood,  catechu, 
and  gum  kino.  I  have  employed  this  medicine  with  pe« 
culiar  advantage,  not  only  in  dysenteric,  but  in  many 
other  loosenesses,  and  hemorrhages  of  the  bowels,  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  the  acid  or  tlie  laudanum  as 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  require. 

When,4u)wever,  the  thirst  is  considerable,  and  aci-  Acidulous 
dulous  drinks  are  called  for,  we  may  for  this  purgose  "°  "^ 
use  the  sulphuric  acid  as  the  most  grateful ;  though  in 
this  case  the  citric  acid  will  usually  be  preferred,  and 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  choice.  Yet 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  al)ove  compounds  should  be 
continued  without  any  alteration  in  consequence  of  such 
a  beverage. 

As  the  disease  declines,  there-  will  oflen  be  found  a  DiarrhoM 
very  considerable  degree  of  debility,  and  a  chronic  dia-  ^'^^™"** 
rrhoea,  with  occasional  discharges  of  blood  from  the  ex- 
coriated state  of  many  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  or  perhaps  from 
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a  simple  relaxation  of  the  moutbs  of  the  capillaries.  And 
in  this  situation,  and  especially  where  the  disease  has 
assumed  a  highly  malignant  character,  many  of  the  bit« 
ters  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  the  cinchona,  columbo^ 
simarouba,  or  extract  of  chamomile;  and,  perhaps,  the 
nerium  antidysenterium  of  Linneus,  may  be  resorted  to^ 
in  connexion  with  acids,  with  great  advantage.  They 
have  indeed  occasionally  been  given  from  the  first;  and 
in  a  few  very  slight  cases  and  very  infirm  constitutions 
the  practice  may  have  succeeded ;  bnt  as  a  general  rule 
of  conduct  it  is  highly  rash,  and  has  rarely  been  tried 
without  repentance.  Some  of  them  may  have  a  power  of 
stimulating  the  intestinal  canal ;  or,  in  large  qnantitiet, 
this,  as  conjectured  by  Br.  CoIIen,  may  be  a  power 
common  to  all  of  them ;  but  their  chief  virtue  is  dial  of 
increasing  the  tone,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  en:i- 
ployed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  when  the 
fever  is  severe  and  the  constriction  rigid,  without  certain 
and  essential  mischief.  In  the  decline  of  the  disease, 
however,  we  may  take  our  choice. 

In  conjunction  with  this  process,  the  very  great- ten* 
demess  of  the  interior  of  the  larger  intestines,  firom  ero* 
sion  or  abrasion,  will  c^ten,  for  a  long  time,  demand 
peculiar  local  attention ;  and  deimikent  or  bland  dear 
ginous  injections,  as  the  infusion  or  oil  of  Knseed,  or 
olive- oil  with  a  little  wax  and  soap  dissolved  in  it,  toge-^ 
ther  with  a  grain  or  two  of  opium  if  there  should  be 
mu^  pain  (the  whole  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  ounces 
in  quantity),  will  often  be  found  of  great  assistance,  as 
well  in  affording  present  ease,  as  in  forwarding  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  new  cuticle. 

Opium  alone  in  the  form  of  a  small  pill  or  suppository, 
as  recommended  by  many  practitioners,  will  be  generally 
found  too  harsh ;  and,  where  there  is  much  tenesmns,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  retain  it.  The  only  mode  in  which 
I  have  found  it  useful  in  this  way  is  to  rub  it  into  an  im- 
palpable pulp  with  a  little  of  the  oil  or  butter  of  the  co- 
coa-nut, and  to  mould  it  into  small  postites  of  a  suffi- 
cient consistency  to  bear  the  touch. 
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In  long  protracted  and  chronic  cases,  lime-water     ^'"'^• 
drunk  freely,  has  occasionally  also  proved  useful.    The  Dysenteria 
coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  here,  however,  sometimes  ^^^ 
very  considerably  thickened  and  indurated.      And  m  entery,  ^^ 
such  cases  the  best  remedy  we  can  have  recourse  to  is  Medical 
mercury.     Houlston  recommends  such  a  course  to  be  Lime-water 
persisted  in  to  salivation*.     Libavius  commenced  his  >n chronic 
mercurial  plan  with  mercurial  ointment  f.     StoU,  on 
dissection,  found  in  several  instances,  the  affected  in- 
testines thickened,  indurated,  rigid,  yet  without  ulcera- 
tion;   and  sometimes  evidently  marked  with  chronic 
inflammation:]:. 

The  liberal  and  experimental  practice  pursued  at  the  ^^«n* 

-^   V 1-  J         -  1        I         •     1    .      T     1       1   1      •         T       treatment  in 

Dublin  and  various  other  ho^itals  m  Ireland  during  the  the  Dublin 
the  late  severe  attacks  of  epidemic  dysentery,  and  its  ^  ?^  ^ 
general  though  often  discrepant  effects  may  be  appealed  Ireland. 
to  in  confirmation  of  the  mode  of  treatment  thus  far 
laid  down. 

Such  was  the  fatal  ravage  of  the  disease  that  no  one 
plan  hitherto  devised  oliered  more  than  a  very  unsatis* 
ihctory  success ; — and  hence  almost  every  plan  was  tried 
in  its  turn. 

From  the  treatment  by  mercury  much  was  at  first  ex-  ¥^.^^, 

<f  J  found  not 

pected ;  and  in.  many  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  of  use:  generally  of 
bm  it  <*  did  not  succeed",  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  *<  so  well  as  •^vantage: 
I  expected.     Calomel  tried  in  every  proportion  and  dis^ 
tance  of  time  often  failed  with  me  and  my  CQlleagtieSk"§ 
And  he  adds  shortly  afterwards,     ^^  Mercury  could  not 
be  depended  upon,  and  did  not  relieve  in  numerous  in-  mi^h^^ 
stances  where  the  mouth  was  afiected ;  and  sometimes* 
seemed  tp  increase  tlie  disease."  ||     And  even  where  the 
syn^>toms  distincdy  pointed  out  a  morbid  organization  ^^^.  ^'^^^ 
of  the  liver,  the  resuU  of  this  treatment  was  unsatisfac-  affected. 
tory.     "  Mercurial  fi*ictions",  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  "  were 
tried  in  all  the  forms  over  the  region  of  the  liver ;  but 
tlie  advantages:  were  not  so  extensively  beneficial  as  I  had 

*  Observations  en  Poisons,  &c.  f  Hornung,  Cista,  p.  2. 

\  Rat  Med.  Part.  lu.  p.  277.  §  Tteport,  &c.  ut  tupri,  p.  41. 

II   Id*  p.  45. 
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OxH.  X.     reason  to  suppose  from  finding  that  in  every  dissecUon 

D^meria    *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  "*  '^^  Structure  more  or  less  destroyed.*** 
acuta.  Venesection  and  opium  seem  to  have  been  more  bene- 

t^,^^'  ficial.  «  The  lancet",  he  further  adds,  «  has  repeatedly 
Medical  afPorded  great  temporary  relief  where  ulceration  seemed 
K^  to  have  taken  place;  and  the  relief  proved  permanent 
of  general  from  blisters,  mild  aperients,  and  anodynes.  Where  the 
Weedimr.  lancet  was  not  allowable  leeches  were  also  highly  use- 
BUstera,  fuL"f  Free  venesection  we  are  told,  in  another  place, 
anduio^  often  procured  a  large  feculent  stool,  where  even  purga- 
dynes.  tives  failed.  In  conjunction  with  a  ^blister  it  often  re- 
moved even  the  alarming  symptom  of  dyspnoea  when 
timely  applied^. 
Opittn  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  sheet-anchor  seems  to  have  been  opium 

chi^bendit.  ^^^  ^   ^jg   j^^   shews   as   stfong  an   attachment    as 

Sydenham,  who  only  preferred  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
form  of  this  medicine,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  on  ac« 
count  of  its  more  easy  sub-action.  Dr.  Cheyne,  how- 
ever, carried  his  practice  here,  as  well  as  in  bleeding,  to 
a  considerably  larger  range,  at  least  in  severe  and  alarm- 
ing cases.  *^  The  mercurials",  says  he,  '*  with  opium 
sometimes  seemed  to  answer:  but  in  future  I  should 
chiefly  depend  upon  opiates  in  doses  of  four  or  five 
grains,  as  this  seemed  chiefly  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
inflammation,  diminished  agony,  and  sometimes  proved 
of  permanent  benefit."  $ 
Tlwo]dpr&.  In  legs  violent  assaults,  he  at  length  fell  back  still 
further  foi-  more  fully  into  the  practice  of  former  times.  **  In  the 
^f^  *°  middle  stages",  he  tells  us,  "  I  preferred  to  the  treat- 
ment by  mercurials,  the  old  proceeding ;  venesection,  pur- 
gatives (chiefly  the  saline) :  bath  in  the  evening ;  dia- 
phoretic at  night  This  was  frequently  successful  in  an 
early  stage."  The  blood  drawn  on  the  first  use  of  the 
lancet  was  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  or  more  ;  which 
was  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  With  the  saline 
purgative  was  often  intermixed  emetic  tartar,  to  act  on 
the  stomach  as  well  as  on  the  bowels ;  and  to  these  were 

*  Report,  &c.  p.  89.         f  Id.  p.  47.        \  Id.  p.  86.         §  Id.  p.  44. 
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added,  in  more  violent  cases,  emollient  injections  and,     Gkv,  X. 

as  already  observed,  blistering.  '  Dy^nteria 

Castor  oil,  so  highly  prized  by  many  writers,  rarely  acuta. 

acted  kindly,  and  very  frequently  aggravated  the  tormi-  em^. 

na  and  tenesmus.     It  succeeded  best  when  united  with  Medical 

^«.:.,»««  treatment. 

opium. 
Generally  speaking,  iniections  did  not  answer  so  well  l^reWnthU 

tf     r  n?      J  nate  clysters 

as  was  expected.  The  most  successful  were  the  tere-  of  use. 
binthinate  clysters — the  Venice  turpentine  of  Sydenham 
being  merely  exchanged  for  the  oil  of  turpentine  or  the 
balsam  of  copaiva.  The  local  action  was  hereby  fre- 
quently changed  and  meliorated.  And  we  are  distinct- 
ly told  that  even  the  griping  property  of  castor  oil  was 
softened  instead  of  augmented  by  combining  it  with  the 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  other  kinds  of  injections  chiefly  employed,  were  inJ«ctioi»of 
diluted  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of  lead :  silver,  and 
the  last  united  with  opium.     This  combination  was  in  f^*®  ^^ 
high  repute  on  account  of  its  decided  success  in  various 
cases.     Dr.  Barker  has'since  improved  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, by  giving  to  the  joint  materials  the  form  of  pills ; 
under  which  modification  it  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  effectual. 

The  ordhiary  astringents,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Astringents. 
were  the  chalk  mixture  or  infusion  of  catechu  combined 
with  laudanum. 

Creme  of  tartar,  lonff  since  recommended  by  Selle*,  Cremoof 

1.1  n       ^  ,1  tartardid 

was  put  to  the  test  with  great  freedom;  and  the  more  not  succeed. 
readily  as  Dr.  Home,  among  other  virtues,  has  extolled 
its  power  of  resolving  obstructions  and  bringing  down 
bilef  •  In  a  few  instances  it  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
serviceable ;  but  it  was  not  able  to  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion* 

In  protracted  cases  the  medicines  chiefly  had  recourse  Additional 
to  were  Dover's  powder,  small  doses  of  ipecacuan  and  "*"*• 
<»lomel.    The  treatment  where  the  dbease  ran  into  a 
chronic  form  we  shall  have  to  notice  presently. 
■  .  ■ «     .         ■  1. 1       I     i'.   ..  -  I      '  ..  .1  .       ti 

*  De  Cur.  Morb.  p.  167.  t  CUn.  Experiro.  p.  98S. 

VOX.  11.  P  P 
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SPECIES  II. 
pYSENTERIA  CHRONICA. 

stooijb  frequent,  loose  and  fecal:   often  with 
large  dejections  of  pure  or  6rumous  blood^  and 

ESPECIALLY  WHERE  THERE  IS  SEVERE  TENESMUS  ; 
MORBID  PROGRESS  SLOW,  AND  INSIDIOUS;  MOSTLY 
WITH  HECTIC  FEVER. 

Gkw.X.  I'he  genuine  symptoms  noticed  under  the  preceding 
'8rtc.Il.  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  rapid  and  violent:  and, 
gi^aUe^  when  they  have  run  through  their  course,  if  the  consti- 
from  the  tution  generally,  or  the  alvine  organs  more  particularly, 
1^^^^°^  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  relaxation, 
though  ^e  disease,  instead  of  yielding  to  a  return  of  health, 
^uooTby  is  extremely  apt  to  pass  into  the  present  species  of  dys- 
>*•  entery. 

SomeUmes  a  But  it  not  unfrequcutly  happens  that  the  causes  of  the 
P^^^  °^  disease  are  of  feeble  power,  and  slow  though  perseveriiig 
in  their  mode  of  action ;  or  that  the  oi^gans  on  which 
they  operate  locally,  are  already  in  an  infirm  or  under- 
mined  state,  so  as  to  possess  scarcely  eneigy  enough  to 
evince  any  vehemence  of  excitement;  and  m  either  of 
such  cases  chronic  dysentery  is  produced  without  the  in- 
tervention of  acute,  and  becomes  a  primary  malady, 
Cuises.  These  causes  are  chiefly  a  repeated  exposure  to  a  ooU 

damp  air,  and  especially  in  warm  weather,  by  which  Ae 
perspiration  of  the  skin  becomes  frequ^iUy  and  sud- 
denly supprest;  and  an  habitual  irritation  of  the  mlvine 
canal,  by  a  diuly  indulgence  in  highly  stimulant  food, 
and  particularly  spirits. 
Ulnftmtid.  In  this  Species  the  inflammatory  action  is  always  pas- 
sive or  atonic ;  and  it  spreads  insidiously  from  one  otguk 
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to  another,  in  consequence  of  its  being  for  a  long  time    ^'^^  X. 
but  little  regarded,  till  all  the  viscera  subservient  to  the  pyl^iilll 
digestive  process  are  implicated  in  a  common  chain  of  chronica. 
disease ;  and  especially  the  liver,  which  is  usually,  in-  dyMUvy. 
deed,  in  a  state  c^  great  irritability  and  weakness  from 
the  first ;  as  are  also  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Hence  the  symptoms  most  vary  according  to  the  pro-  Sympton* 
gress  the  disease  has  made,  and  the  extent  of  the  struo-  acddenuL 
tural'  injury  from  a  simple  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels, 
producing  diarrhcea,  uniformly  accompanied  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  tenesmus,  to  a  permanent  ul- 
ceration, pouring  forth  purulent  matter,  or  a  more  com- 
pound colluvies,  sometimes  watery  like  the  washings  of 
raw  flesh,  sometimes  coagulated  like  dirty  cream,  and 
sometimes  black  and  tenacious  as  pitch ;  and  in  most 
cases  intolerably  fetid  *•  Occasionally,  indeed,  there  is 
a  dejection  of  sordid  pus  in  considerable  abundance,  in 
consequence  of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  that  has  been 
long  forming  ui  the  liver  or  some  other  organ,  and  has 
discharged  its  contents  immediately  or  intermediately 
into  the  intestinal  canal  f .  And  we  may  hence  see  abun- 
dant cause  for  those  colliquative  sweats,  dry  distressing 
cough,  and  other  symptoms  of  hectic  fever,  which  so  fre- 
quently accompany  dysentery  in  this  ibrm. 

Chronic  dysentery  may  therefore,  in  its  simplest  and  ^'^cne^  t 
mildest  state,  be  r^arded  as  a  gleet  of  the  larger  in-  Uj^  iixm- 
testines;  produced,  as  urethral  g^eet  is,  by  a  morbid  ^°^' 
f^elaxation  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  part  affected,  and 
accompanied  with  that  sort  of  irritation  which  is  the 
usual  cause  of  increased  secretion  in  debilitated  organs. 

If  the  irritation  beof  any  considerable  extent  over  the  Diarrhon 
intestinal  canal,  the  peristaltic  action  is  often  penn»-  J^*^"** 
nently  excited,  and  we  have  then  an  obstinate  and  weak- 
ening diarrhoea,  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  widi  loss 
of  appetite,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

I  I  ,  .111-    -r-i —        ■     -   —       --  ■      ■  ■    — — ^^^—  _— — ^ — ..-^^j^^^ 

*  Obserrations  on  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Dyaentery  of  Ireland.   By  John 
O'Brien,  M.D.  p.  68.  Dublin,  \S22. 

f  Pimcttcal  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dysentery,  more  particultrly  at  it  occurs 
ia  the  Eaat  India,  Sec.  By  R.  W.  BainpfieU,  &c.  p.  8.  Lend.  Sre.  1S19. 
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^ir  the  same  irritation  ramify,  whether  by  sympathy 
or  continuous  action,'to  the  liver,  we  often  find  this  organ 
also  stimulated  to  a  very  considerable  excess  of  secre- 
tion ;  when  there  is  a  frequent  flow  of  bilious  fluid  from 
the  rectum,  sometimes  nearly  pure,  but  more  generally 
depraved,  and  intermixed  in  its  passage  with  other  ma- 
terials ;  constituting  that  variety  of  the  disease  which  by 
practitioners  in  the  East  has  been  often  denominated 

BILIOUS  or  HEPATIC  FLUX*. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  discharge  from  the 
rectum  is  pure  or  depraved  blood,  instead  of  being  pure 
or  depraved  bile ;  the  relaxed  and  debilitated  capillaries 
of  the  organs  chiefly  affected,  pouring  forth  this  fluid  in 
great  abundance  by  anastomosis,  or  a  gangrenous  erosion 
destroying  the  tunics  of  much  larger  vessels,  and  exhaust- 
ing them  of  their  living  current  And  in  this  case  the 
disease  is  correcdy  denominated  bloody  flux. 

In  the  late  epidemic  dysentery  in  Ireland,  Dr. 
included  all  those  cases  under  the  present  species 
ran  on  to  a  longer  period  than  six  weeks,  and  were  ac- 
companied with  little  or  no  fever.  The  most  numerous 
sufierers  were  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  had  previously 
laboured  under  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  some  other  ab- 
dominal organ. 

From  the  extensive  range  of  the  morbid  action,  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  constitution,  and  ccxiseqiiendy 
its  difficulty  of  rallying,  it  is  not  often  that  a  patient  xe- 
covers  firom  this  form  of  the  disease  when  it  has  once 
passed  from  its  mild  or  simple  stage  into  a  severer  or 
more  complicated  course :  and  on  this  account  Dr.  L. 
Frank  has  asserted  that  it  is  essentially  more  fiitai  fJMP* 
the  acute  species. 

Postrobit  dissections  have  given  nearly  the  same  ap^ 
pearances  as  we  have  already  noticed ;  there  is  abrasion 
or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines ; — ^the  colon  is  very  generally  found  thickened  and 
contracted  through  its  whole  extent,  but  particularly  in 


*  Curtii,  on  th«  Diaeaaet  of  India. 
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its  lower  flexure.  The  smaller  intestines  are  rardy  traced    ^'^' 
in  a  state  of  ulceration ;  but  patches  of  a  deep-red  colour  Dysentaria 
are  found  in  scattered  plots,  and  especially  on  the  ileum,  chronica. 
The  liver  is  not  always  affected  in  its  structure,  though  dysentery. 
more  frequently  than  in  the  acute  form :  the  gall-bladder 
is  usually  distended  with  deep-brown  or  dark-yellow  bile, 
evincing  a  paresis  or  obstruction  in  the  cystic  ducL 

The  THERAPEUTIC  INTENTIONS  are  here  to  change  the  Therapit. 
nature  of  the  morbid  and  irritable  action ;  to  diminish 
the  exhausting  discharges ;  and  to  give  tone  to  the  lan- 
guid and  impoverished  frame. 

For  the  first  purpose  the  most  effectual  medicine  we  C^omel 
can  employ  is  calomel,  either  alone  or  intermixed  with  ^*  <T**"™' 
opium.  ^^  If,  in  treating  of  the  acute  form  of  flux,"  says 
Dr.  Ballingall,  ^'  I  have  refrained  from  an  indiscriminate, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  unmerited  commendation  of  this 
powerful  medicine,  it  is  only  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
urge  its  employment  with  double  force  in  the  form  of 
disease  now  under  consideration;  and  to  recommend  an 
implicit  reliance  on  it  in  the  chronic  form  of  flux;  to 
ascribe  to  it  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  this  disease; 
and  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  will  seldom  disappoint 
our  most  sanguine  hopes."  Its  effects  in  India,  where 
torpitude  and  congestion  are  more  frequent  and  more 
excessive  than  in  cooler  climates,  seem  to  give  a  full  sanc- 
tion to  this  unqualified  recommendation,  and  authorize  its 
employment  in  large  doses.  In  our  own  country,  though 
very  far  from  affording  universal  success,  it  is  of  pre- 
eminent importance ;  but  as  it  requires  a  long  persever- 
ance in  its  use,  it  will  be  found  an  error  to  load  the  system 
with  it  suddenly.  In  Ireland  it  was  most  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  the  blue  pill,  combined  with  opium 
and  a  minute  appendage  df  emetic  tartar. 

Here,  too,  the  terebinthinate  preparations  may  fre-  Tenbinthi- 
quently  be  had  recourse  to  with  some  confidence  of  ad-  ratioMT*" 
vantage ;  as  may  also,  for  the  same  purpose  of  improving 
the  local  action,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  ^'«fc"*«'' 
balsam  of  copaiva.    As  an  aperient,  oil  of  castor  may  aperients, 
generally  be  employed  with  less  excitement  of  griping 
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than  in  the  acute  form  :  but  whatever  laxatives  are  had 
recourse  to,  they  should  always  be  of  as  mild  a  character 
as  possible;  and  hence  rhubarb  in  combination  with 
small  doses  of  calomel,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  often  found 
preferable  to  castor  oil. 

By  keeping  the  bowds  free  from  irritation  in  thb  gen- 
tle manner  we  indirectly  check  the  morbid  discharges  of 
whatever  kind  by  which  the  disease  is  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished. And  where  more  direct  and  powerful  means 
are  necessary,  the  compound  chalk  mixture  with  opium, 
various  preparations  of  kino  or  catechu,  or  the  acetate 
of  lead,  in  solution,  or  pills,  as  already  noticed,  may  be 
had  recourse  to. 

The  diet  should  at  the  same  time  be  equally  bland  and 
nutritious,  composed  chiefly  of  milk,  as  recommended  by 
Sir  John  Pringle,  or  of  vegetable  mucilages,  as  rice,  ar- 
row-root,^  sago  and  salep.     And  as  soon  as  the  local 
irritation  has  manifestly  subsided,  a  more  cordial  and 
tonic  plan  should  be  entered  upon ;  animal  food  be  al- 
lowed;   the  warmer  bitters  and  metallic  roborants  be 
prescribed,  as  cascarilla,  columbo,  sulphate  of  zinc;  and 
such  exercise  and  change  of  air  as  may  best  comp(»rt 
with  the  patient's  constitution  and  station  in  life.     Dr. 
O'Brien  judiciously  recommends  him  to  try  a  warmer 
climate  if  his  home  be  the  British  isles,  and  a  colder,  if 
he  be  a  resident  between  the  tropics. 

In  all  situations  he  must  be  especially  careful  to  avoid 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  particularly  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere ;  and  maintain  a  healthy  excitement 
<m  the  skin  l^  flannel  socks  worn  on  the  feet,  and  flannd 
swathing  around  the  body. 
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GENUS  XI. 

BUCNEMIA. 
Cttiiitil4Leg. 

T£NS£,  OIFFUS£,  INFLAMMATORY  SW£LLING  OF  A  LOW£tt 
£XTR£MITY;  usually  COMMENCING  at  THE  INGUINAL 
GLANDS,  AND  £XT£NDING  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THIB 
LYMPHATICS. 

This  genus  is  new  to  nosological  classifications :  but  it  is    <>■"-  Xi. 
necessary,  in  order  to  include  two  diseases  which  have  to  nMokS. 
hitherto  been  regarded  by  most  writers  as  totally  uncon- 
nected, and  treated  of  very  remotely  from  each  other ; 
but  which,  though  occurring  under  very  di£ferent  circum-  ^^  »«»•- 
stances,  are  marked  by  the  same  proximate  cause,  in       * 
most  instances  affect  the  same  organs,  and  demand  the 
same  local  treatment.    They  consist  of  the  following 
species : 

1.  BUCNEMIA  SPARGANOSIS.   PU£RP£RAL  TUMID-LEG. 

2, TROPICA.  TUMID-LEG  OF  HOT  CLIMATES. 

As  the  present  genus  is  new,  it  has  been  necessary  to  Origin  of 
distinguish  it  by  a  new  name;  and  on  this  account  the  ^^ 
author  has  made  choice  of  that  of  Bucnemioj  from  ^y^  a 
Greek  augment,  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
T^^  or  np3  <<  to  swell,  augment,  or  tumefy**,  a  particle 
common  to  the  medical  vocabulary;  and  the  Greek 
noun  uYniWj  **  crus",  or  <<  the  leg*%  literally,  therefort^ 
"  bulky  or  tumid  leg''. 
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SPECIES  I. 
BUCNEMI A .  SPARG  ANOSIS. 

THE  TUMID  LIMB  PALE,  GLABROUS,  EgUABLE,  ELASTIC, 
ACUTELY  tender;  EXHIBITING  TO  THE  TOUCH  A 
FEELING  OF  NUMEROUS  IRREGULAR  PROMINENCES 
UNDER  THE  SKIN;  FEVER,  A  HECTIC  I  OCCURRING 
CHIEFLY  DURING  THE  SECOND  OR  THIRD  WEEK  FROM 
CHILD-BIRTH. 

Cek.XL  I  HAVE  observed  above,  that  the  tumid-leg  of  child- 
NaturaicoD-  birth  has  mostly  been  contemplated  as  a  very  different 
SS"°"  °*A  affection  from  that  of  hot  climates,  and  has  rarely  been 
with  the  en-  treated  of  in  connexion  with  it  Dr.  Thomas,  however, 
string*  has  been  sensible  of  their  relation,  though  he  has  still 

placed  them  at  a  distance  from  each  other.     *^  The  dis- 
ease", says  he,   ^^  to  which  in  my  opinion  it  bears  the 
strongest  resemblance"  (meaning  the  species  before  us), 
'^  is  the  glandular  affection  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
'island  of  Barbadoes."*     It  is  singular  that,  with  this 
impression,  so  able  a  writer  should  still  have  regarded 
the  latter  as  a  species  of  elephantiasis,  and  arranged  and 
^described  it  accordingly.     In  the  present  author's  first 
edition  of  his  Nosology  the  ordinary  arrangement  was 
.  so  far  yielded  to  as  to  place  the  two  species  remotely, 
.  though  a  distinction  between  elephantiasis  and  the  tumid- 
leg  was  strongly  enforced. 
Sy«onyra».        The  tumid-leg  of  lying-in  women  has  been  described 
by  different  authors  under  a  variety  of  names,  as  pble- 
gmatia  dolens,  phlegmatia  lactea^  ecchymoma  lymphatiaiy 
and  by  Dr.  CuUen,  as  anasarca  5^05a  /  few  of  which  ex- 


*  Modern  Practice  of  Physic.     Diseases  of  the  Puerperal  Stale. 
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press  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  and  some  of  them    Gxn.  XI. 
a  source  obviously  erroneous.  BuCTonia 

By  Dioscorides  it  was  denominated  sparganosis,  from  ^rganoni. 
<x'jrapyda>^  "to  tumefy  and  distend":  tumeo  et  disterOus  ^jj^^ 
suM^  as  rendered  by  Scapula ;  and,  as  the  term  is  suffi-  Derivation 
ciently  expressive,  it  has  been  preferred  on  the  present  oc-  \^  ton^*" 
casion  to  any  of  the  rest;  and  appropriated  to  the  present 
disease,  instead  of  being  made  common,  as  Dioscorides 
has  made  it,  to  numerous  other  affections  of  the  chest. 

By  Dioscorides,  and  most  writers  till  within  the  last  Cause*  mis- 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  swelling  has  been  ascribed  to  ""?^^ 
a  redundancy  of  milk,  and  a  morbid  deposition  in  con-  fui. 
sequence  of  such  redundancy.  Mauriceau  regarded  it 
in  like  manner,  as  a  depot  or  translation,  and  Puzos  con- 
curred in  the  same  view;  whence  the  French  practi- 
tioners call  it  to  the  present  day,  after  Puzos,  depot  lau 
teux^  or  lait  repandu ;  and  the  Germans  milchstreichen. 
A  minuter  attention,  to  the  subject,  however,  has  suffi- 
ciendy  shown  that  this  complaint  has  seldom  any  con- 
nexion with  the  milk :  perhaps  never.  It  has  occurred 
where  the  brefiists  have  been  destitute  of  milk,  and 
where  they  have  overflowed ;  where  suckling  has  been 
relinquished,  and  where  it  has  been  continued.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman  labour- 
ing under  it,  who  was  suckling  her  infant  without  any 
complaint  of  the  breast  whatever. 

It  is  as  little  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  lochia  as 
by  that  of  the  milk.  It  attacks  women  of  all  ranks  and 
of  all  habits ;  the  healthy  and  the  diseased ;  the  lean 
and  the  corpulent;  the  sedentary  and  the  active;  the 
young  and  the  middle-aged.  It  also  occurs  at  all  seasons 
and  situations ;  and  has  never  perhaps  been  known  to 
.  appear  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  than  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

My  esteemed  friends  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Francis,  of  Whether 
New  York,  have  howeve^  ingeniously  contended  that  it  jn  the  upper 
has  also  been  found  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  die  lower  Jj™*>* 
lijmb,  and  in  males  as  well  as  in  females :  and  they  es-  by  Hosack 
{lepiaily  ai)peal  to  one  case  communicated  to  them  by  and  f™""** 

males. 
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GiK.  XL  j)p^  Heermans  of  Ontario,  which,  could  it  be  relied  on, 
Buenemia  would  go  Far  to  Settle  the  question ;  but  as  it  appears  to 
^^*^*'  me  that  this,  like  various  similar  cases  that  have  occurred 
tuD^lj^.  to  the  present  author,  was  an  instance  of  erratic  or  me- 
^^u^"^  tastatic  rheumatism  rather  than  sparganosis,  we  are  not 
at  present  authorized  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter assigned  to  the  disease,  or  to  generalize  it  in  the 
manner  which  this  more  extended  view  of  its  occur- 
rence would  demand  of  us.  Other  local  affections,  in- 
deed, make  an  approach  to  it,  of  which  Dr.  Denmark 
has  described  one  that  occurred  in  a  male,  which,  how- 
ever, he  prudently  avoids  calling  a  phlegmatia  dolens, 
contenting  himself  with  saying  that  it  resembled  it; 
while  Dr.  Davis,  as  we  shall  have  to  observe  presoitly, 
seems  to  have  mistaken  for  this  complaint  an  inflamma- 
tion of  one  of  the  larger  veins  in  the  pelvis  or  its  vi- 
cinity. 
Description*  In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  delivery,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  common  course  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  groin  of  one  side,  aooom- 
panied  with  the  general  train  of  pyrectic  symptoms,  bat 
without  the  precursive  shivering.  The  part  aflfected 
soon  becomes  swelled  and  distended,  the  swelling  usually 
extending  to  the  labia  pudendi  of  the  same  side^  and 
down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  to  the  leg  and  foot ;  id  a 
day  or  two  the  limb  is  double  its  natural  size,  is  hot,  ex- 
quisitely tender,  and  moved,  with  great  difficulty.  It  has 
not,  however,  the  ordinary  external  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  is  hard,  smooth,  glabrous,  pale,  and  equable, 
except  where  the  conglobate  glands  are  situate,  wliicfa 
are  corded  and  knotty,  as  in  the  groin,  the  ham,  and  the 
back  and  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  There  is,  occasionally, 
an  uneasiness  in  the  loins  and  in  the  r^on  of  the  pobes 
on  the  same  side.  The  swelling  has  sometimes  appear- 
ed as  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  and 
sometimes  not  till  five  weeks  afterwards.  The  accom- 
panying fever,  which  is  of  a  hectic  form,  usually  dedines 
about  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day,  but  in  some 
cases  runs  on  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the  patieot 
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becomes  greatly  emaciated.     The  first  appearance  of    Gkk.  xi. 
improvement  takes  place  where  the  disease  commenced  BuJi^u 
about  the  groin,  the  pain  and  tumour  gradually  subsiding  sparganotu. 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  amendment  spreading  in  a  con-  ^*J^ 
tinuous  line.     Sometimes,  though  rarely,  boUi  sides  are 
afiected  simultaneously,   and,  in   a  few  instances,   the 
sound  leg  has  exhibited  something,  though  a  less  degree, 
of  the  same  complaint,  as  the  diseased  leg  has  improved. 
The  improvement  is  very  slow ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
affected  limb  continues  weak  and  of  a  morbid  enlarge- 
ment through  life. 

The  latest  and  best  writers  upon  the  subject,  Dr.  Whyte,  Proximate 
M.  Caspar,  Mr.  Trye,  Dr.  Ferriar,  and  Dr.  Hull,  concur  ^^  f^^r- 
in  deriving  the  disease  from  some  affection  of  the  lym-  bid  affection 
phatics  of  the  distended  side,  though  they  differ  as  to  ^^cg^^T^ 
the  nature  of  such  affection.     Dr.  Whyte  supposes  it  to  the  afiected 
be  an  extravasation  from  the  lymphatic    vessels,  rup-  tut^gaf- 
tured  by  die  pressure  of  the  child's  head  against  the  fection  dif- 
brim  of  the  pelvis  during  a  severe  labour-pain,  the  ex-  ^^J[^  **" 
travasated  fluid  not  being  duly  absorbed:    Professor 
Caspar,  to  a  mixt  inflammation  of  the  local  absorbents, 
and  cellular  membrane*.     Mr.  Trye  refers  it  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  Dr.  Ferriar  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  side  affected  generally ;  and  Dr.  Hull  to 
a  joint  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  cellular  membrane, 
and  inferior  surface  of  the  cutis  seated  in  the  affected 
part,  and  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  instead  of  an 
efiiision  of  the  proper  fluid  of  the  lymphatics,  by  a  rup- 
ture of  their  coats,  the  large  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  glands  imbedded  in  them,  at  times, 
participating  in  the  inflammatory  action.  The  last,  if  not 
the  real  cause,  would  be  sufiicientiy  plausible  if  the  in-> 
flammation   be  supposed  to  commence  in  the  lympha- 
tics  instead  of  being  merely  extended   to  them.     As 
it  IS,  Dr.  Hull's  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  and  en-  Hull's  hy^ 
larged  by  Dr.  Hosack,  who  regards  the  complaint  as  an  ^op^by 

^«__-.., ,  Hoaaclc  and 

conaiderably 
*  Commentairei  de  Phlpginasia  dolente,  8vo.  Halle,  1819.  extended. 
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inflammatory  disease,  <<  not  merely  aflfecting  the  limb, 
bat  the  whole  system",  commencing,  not  in  the  groin  or 
pelvis,  but  aboat  the  calf  of  the  leg;  not  limited  to  the 
lymphatics  or  even  to  females,  but  common  to  both  sexes, 
and  to  every  part  of  the  a£fected  limb ;  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  both  limbs  at  the  same  time;  and  where  depletion 
is  not  actively  employed,  occasionally,  like  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, transferred  from  one  limb  to  another :  produced, 
usually,  by  a  suppression  of  the  natural  excretions,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  stimulating  drinks,  and  other  means  of 
excitement  To  the  disease  thus  described,  Dr.  Hosack 
has  given  the  name  of  cruritis*;  not  quite  classically 
formed;  as  partaking  of  two  distinct  tongues,  and  not 
quite  applicable  to  an  affection  so  variable  as  to  seats 
and  so  migratory  even  when  it  once  shows  itself.  The 
disease  is  ably  described,  and  followed  up  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  but  it  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  disease  before  us,  and  belongs  rather  to  our  next 
genus. 

.It  seems  probable  that  a  later  writer  on  the  subject, 
Dr.  Davis,  has  thought  the  same,  for  he  has  entirely 
stripped  the  tumid  leg  of  the  unrestrained  licence  of  at^ 
tack  allowed  it  by  Dr.  Hosack,  and  of  its  migratory  sjpi^ 
rit  afterwards :  has  restrained  it  to  the  female  sex,  and 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pelvis.  <<  The 
proximate  cause,  says  he,  of  the  disease  called  phlegmasia 
dolens,  is  a  violent  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  veins  within,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pelvis,  producuig  an  increased  thickness  of  their  coats,  the 
formation  of  &lse  membranes  in  their  internal  surfiice, 
a  gradual  coagulation  of  their  contents;  and  occasionally 
a  destructive  suppuration  of  their  whole  texture :  in  ooo- 
sequence  of  which  the  diameters  of  the  cavities  of  these 
important  vessels  become  so  gradually  diminished,  some- 
times so  totally  obstructed,  as  to  be  rendered  mechanically 


*  Observations  on  Cniritis  or  Fhl^gmatia  Dolens.  By  David  Hosack^  UJX 
&c.  8vo.  New  York,  1822. 
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incompetent  to  carry  forward  into  their  corresponding  Gxv.XL 
trunks  the  venous  blood  brou^t  to  them  by  their  infe*  bu^dUi' 
rior  contributing  branches."  *  tporganont. 

Here  again  we  have  a  very  accurate  description  of  a  ^]j^^ 
disease  by  no  means  uncommon,  which  moreover  is  sup-  Accurately 
ported  by  a  variety  of  cases,  most  of  which  have  unfor-  ^<^*^^> 
tunately  a  history  of  their  dissections  appended  to  them, 
containing  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  nature  of  this 
very  &tal  inflammation,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the 
formation  of  a  fidse  membrane  within  the.  affected  vessel. 
But  if  the  present  author  have  succeeded  in  truly  de-  butnottpar- 
lineating  the  disease  before  us,  either  in  his  specific  de-  8^"^'^ 
finition  or  his  diagnostic  description,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  eveiy  reader  who  will  compare  them  with  the  appear- 
ances laid  down  by  Dr.  Davis,  that  two  difierent  in- 
flammations are  referred  to,  in  the  respective  statements, 
the  symptoms  of  which  cannot  possibly  co-exist ;  that  the 
very  fatali^  of  that  described  by  Dr.  Davis  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  of  a  dear  and  very  striking  distinction : 
and  that  though  both  occasionally  take  place  soon  after 
child-birth,  the  enlargement  he  has  treated  of  is  far  less 
a  phlegmasia  dolens  than  a  particular  variety  of  venous 
inflammation,  the  phlebitis  of  several  audiors :  for  a 
striking  example  of  which,  proceeding  from  an  obscure 
cause,  and  extending  over  the  arm  instead  of  over  the 
1^,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Duncan's  interesting  case^  in  the 
Transaetions  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirnrgical  So- 
ciety f.  It  gives  us  the  same  general  swelling  over  the 
entire  limb;  rather  phlegmonous  than  erythematous;  but, 
to  adopt  the  author's  own  simile,  still  more  resembling  an 
anasarcous  affection,  yet  without  pitting.  It  gives,  more- 
over, the  same  &tal  result;  and,  on  examination  aflier 
death,  developes  the  same  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the 
vein,  and  the  same  obstruction  from  morbid  secretions. 
And  to  show  still  further  how  littje  foundation  there  is  for 


•  Medico-Chinirg.  Trans.  VoL  xii.  Part  n.  p.  8. 
f  Case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Cephalic  Vein  which  terminated  fatally. 
VoL  I.  p.  4S9. 
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Osv.  XL    this  doctrine,  we  have  in  tlie  very  next  article  in  the 

B^nmk     volume,  composed  by  the  same  indefisitigable  author, 

roarganotis.   rious  cascs  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  otian* 

^milj^^      brane,  without  any  affection  of  the  neighbouring  veins, 

so  closely  approaching  the  general  character  of-the  spar* 

ganosis  before  us,  that  he  jSnds  a  difficulty  in  caliing 

them  by  any  other  name,  and  appears  greatly  inclined 

to  adopt  Dr.  Hull's  hypothesis  of  tlie  disease  *• 

^^^l  Explanation  therefore  is  still  demanded ;  and  there  is 

counting  for  yet  another  way  of  accounting  for  this  inflammatory  aC- 

!!:  ,      V     fection  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb,  and  whicli, 

Thelympha-  i  •_    i      t  t         ,  .    ,    .     .  ,  , 

tics  affected   upon  the  whole,  1  cannot  but  think  la  its  real  soorce.    it 

^''^^\re2k  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^upP^si'^g  A"  habitual  debility  in  the  lymphatics 

andtneiastic;  affected,  and  inflammation  produced  in  them,  from  what 

'^"ftj^^^      Mr.  Hunter  calls,  though  with  some  looseness  of  ex- 

tion  from      prcssion,  the  stimulus  of  relaxation :  in  other  words, 

*^«  *2^"'  from  the  weakly  lymphatics,  now  destitute  of  the  sur- 

tion.  rounding  pressure  and  stimulus  whidi  they  possessed 

during  pregnancy,  yielding  too  easily  to  the  flow  of  the 

fluid  they  have  to  convey,  and  on  this  aocount  becoming 

morbidly  distended,  and  inflamed  in  consequence  of  such 

distention.    And  we  may  hence  see  why  spaxganosis 

puerperarum  seems  to  occur  in  no  other  limb  or  part  of 

the  body  than  the  lower  extremities. 

niustrated         Inflammation  from  debility  or  relaxation  is  by  no 

in  other  or-    ^QeaRs  uucommon  in  other  organs.    The  hepatitis  and 

Liver.  splenitis  of  tropical  climates  are  far  more  frequently 

Spleen.        owing  to  this,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  than  to  any  odm; 

For  where  the  vessels  of  these  viscera  are  habiioally 

weak,  they  soon  become  congested  from  accidental  irri* 

tants ;  have  less  power  than  in  health  of  freeing 

selves  from  the  morbid  accumulation,  and  must 

sarily  form  a  seat  of  inflammatory  action.   And  we  shaU 

hereafter  have  occasion  to  make  the  same  remark  under 

Brain.         entonic,  or  what  has  been  called  sanguineoos  apoplexy; 

and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  copious  yenesectioii  is 

*  Trans.  Medico-Chir.  Soc.  Edin.  VoL  i.  p.  582. 
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many  cases  of  adyanced  age  and  constitutional  debility,    Gxn.  xI. 
where  we  should  wish  to  withhold  depletion  if  it  were  «®''**''?* 
justifiable.  spvgtnorii. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  effused  fluid  ?*"*Tf?*^ 

tumid-leg. 

should  exhibit  a  thick,  glutinous,  and  even  milky  ap*  Wheuce  the 

pearance:  for  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  noticing  ™*^jf°/ 

a  somewhat  similar  secretion  in  the  case  of  inflamed  appearance 

membranes,  and  even  in  inflammation  of  the  heart  itself;  ^^^^^^ 

1  •  .  .  won. 

and,  at  the  time  we  are  contemplating,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  th^  constitution  to  produce  genuine  milk, 
and  ofl^n  in  great  abundance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  than  this  complaint  and  dropsy,  or  than  the  efiused 
fluid  and  serum :  and  hence  Dr.  Cullen  seems  not  less 
improperly  to  reckon  sparganosis  puerperarum^  a  modi- 
fication of  anasarca  (anasarca  serosa)^  than  those  who 
have  regarded  it  as  a  variety  of  milk-afiection.  Serous 
dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities  occurs  unquestionably 
at  times  after  labour,  but  its  symptoms  and  appearance 
are  altogether  different. 

There  is  apparently  as  little  reason  for  the  hypothesis  Hypotbeiii 
of  Dr.  Denman,  who,  while  regarding  it  as  an  inflam-  ^  !>«"««• 
mation  of  'the  lymphatics,  refers  the  inflammation  to  an 
absorption  of  some  acrimonious  matter  secreted  by  the 
uterus :  for  the  disease  has  occurred  where  there  has 
been  no  more  morbid  action  of  the  uterus  than  of  the 
mammae;  and  all  the  secretions hav^  proceeded  healthily 
and  in  their  proper  quantity. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  first  by  a  firee  application  ^J^'^ 
of  leeches  following  down  the  course  of  the  limb,  poppy-  ^ 
head  fomentations,  or,  what  is  better,  a  swathe  of  flannel  Swathe  of 
wrung  out  in  hot  water  applied  over  the  whole  extent  of  q^l 
the  limb,  surrounded  by  a  loose  bandage  of  sheeting,  p^pottites. 
To  this  plan  should  be  added  purgatives  of  considerable  Sedatives, 
activity,  and,  where  the  irritation  is  considerable,  free 
doses  of  Dover's  powder.     General  bleeding  is  rarely, 
though  sometimes  necessary.    As  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  a  little  subsided,  local  stimulants 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  so  as  to  excite  the  torpid  ab- 
sorbents to  increased  action :  of  which,  the  most  useful 
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in  the  author's  hands,  has  been  the  volatile  liniment  with 
laudanum. 

The  laudanum,  on  a  cursory  view,  may  seem  to  add 
to  the  vascular  torpor :  but  it  tends  to  take  o£F  the  pain 
and  soreness  that  still  remain,  and  thus  enables  the  tran- 
quillized vessels  the  more  easily  to  recover  their  tone. 
Yet  whatever  application  of  this  kind  is  employed,  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  gentle  friction,  continued 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  as  the  limb  is  able  to  bear  it: 
for  the  friction  itself  is  of  essential  service,  and  tends, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  any  other  local  stimulant,  to 
restore  the  limb  to  a  healthy  action. 

Mr.  Trye  advises,  fbr  the  same  purpose,  the  use  of 
mercurial  ointment ;  and  others,  that  of  small  doses  of 
calomel.  But  neither  have  proved  decidedly  useful; 
while,  in  some  instances  of  great  debility,  they  have  evi- 
dently produced  mischief.  The  chronic  weakness  is  to 
be  removed  by  a  continuance  of  the  friction,  bathing 
with  sea-water,  or,  which  is  much  better,  bathing  in  the 
sea  itself,  an  elastic  flannel  bandage,  horse  exercise,  pure 
air,  and,  if  necessary,  general  tonics  and  astringents. 
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BUCNEMIA  TROPICA. 
CtttniH^eg  of  flQot  CUmat^0« 


Gek.  XI. 

Spkc.  II. 
Barbadoes- 
leg  here  in- 
tended. 


THE  TUMID  LIMB  HARD,  LIVID,  AND  ENORMOUSLY  MIS- 
SHAPEN :  SKIN  AT  FIRST  GLABROUS,  AFTERWARDS 
THICK,  SCALY,  AND  WARTED  :  SUCCESSIVELY  BULGING 
AND  indented:  occurring  chiefly  in  TROPICAL 
CLIMATE^. 

This  species  is  intended  to  comprise  that  singular  dis- 
ease, known  in  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  over 
Europe,  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes-legy  &om  its  being 
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indigenous  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,    Yet  it  is  not  in    Om.  xi. 
Barbadoes  alone  that  it  makes  its  appearance :  for  it  is  B^^^iS* 
of  hi^  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  very  wide  range  in  hot,  tropica. 
and  especially  in  tropical  climates ;  and  constitutes  the  Jf**^f  ^t? 
genuine  dal-fil  (jlilT^b)  or  elephant-leg  of  the  Ara-  "•^ 

bians, being  so  denominated  from  its  livid,  tumefied,  scaly, 
mis-shapen  appearance.    As  the  Arabic  dal  or  daul-fil 

\LUilT*!  J/  *®  literally  elephantiasis  or  elephant-leg,  and  Often  con- 

^t/tr^  /  ^  ^  founded  with 

as  the  Greeks  dil$tinguished  another  and  very  different  elephantia- 
disease  by  the  name  of  elephantiasis,  the  Greek  transla-  "'^   ^^^ 
tors  of  the  Arabian  writers  were  very  generally  betrayed, 
from  the  unity  of  the  name,  into  a  confusion  of  the  two         % 
disorders,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  still  further  to  ob- 
serve when  treating  of  proper  elephantiasis  under  the 
ibarth  order  of  the  present  class :  and  the  confusion  has, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  descended  to  our  own  times, 
insomuch  that  many  writers  of  the  present  day  continue 
to  jumble  the  elephantiasis,  or  elephant-/fg,  of  the  Ara- 
bians,' with  the  elephantiasis,  or  elephant-^Arm,  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  describe  them  as  a  common  affection, 
though  no  two  complaints  can  be  more  unlike:   the 
former  being  a  mere  local  malady,  produced  acciden- 
tally, and  confined  to  the  individual  who  labours  under 
it ;  and  the  latter  a  constitutional  disease,  in  every  quar- 
ter hereditary,  and  in  most  quarters  contagious. 

The  Arabians,  however,  had  the  disease  called  ele- 
phant-skin, the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks,  by  themselves 

called  juzam  (jf^\>-^  as  well  as  the  dal-fil  or  elephant-  Sometimes 

leg,  the  disease  before  us.    And,  as  the  malady  called  with  lepro- 

leprosy,  and  by  the  Arabians  beras  \L^f)^  ^as  sup-  and  whence. 

posed  by  many  physicians,  as  well  Arabian  as  Greek, 
to  terminate  frequently  in  juzam,  or  proper  elephantia- 
sis, the  disease  before  us  has  occasionally  also  been 
confounded  with  leprosy  as  well  os  with  elephant-skin, 
and  all  the  three  affections  have  been  huddled  together 
by  inany  writers  into  one  common  disease.  Even  Dr. 
VOL.  II.  C  8 
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.GxK.xi.  Schillings  a  late.practitioaer  of  oonsidecaUe  sMiit  at 
Bucn^ia  Surinam,  has  not  escaped  this  last  error;  for  he  de- 
tropica.  scribes  the  tumid-leg  under  the  name  of  leprosy;  coo- 
«f hotel?  ^"^^  ^^  earliest  symptoms  and  appearance  with  tlui^ 
»atei.  of  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  with  those 

of  the  lepra  or  lepriasis  Candida^  and  then  distinguishes 
IttiMiratcd.  'elephantiasis,  the  disorder  he  professes  to  be  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  his  pen,  as  a  peculiar  branch  of  leprosy, 
merely  varied  by  its  commencing  in  the  feet,  instead  of 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body :  and,  carryii^  on  the  con- 
fusion, he  next  interprets  the  tumid-leg,  or  disease  before 
us,  as  a  mere  variety  of  elephantiasis*. 
Suimnaiyof  A  summary  of  Dr.  Schilling's  publication  is  given  id 
A^^^n.  ^^  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  and  even  the 
learned  editors  themselves  seem  to  have  adopted  his 
views :  for  the  following  is  their  explanation  of  the  ge- 
neral subject  before  us :  ^<  In  some  instances  of  this  dis- 
order (leprosy),  the  feet  are  the  parts  chiefly  afiected, 
and  then  the  complaint  has  been  termed  elephantiasis 
not  only  from  the  resemblance  of  the  diseased  feet  to 
those  of  the  elephant,  but  frpm  the  walk  of  such  patients 
resembling  exactly  the  step  of  that  animal.  In  this  qpe- 
cies  of  the  complaint  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  be- 
come wonderfully  expanded,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
different  small  bones  swell  considerably.  The  toes  be- 
come thick,  and  at  last  melt  down,  and  run  together  9% 
if  made  of  wax.  The  slightest  afiection  of  the  diseased 
parts  occasions  a  discharge  of  blood,  which,  however, 
is  commonly  easily  put  a  stop  to.  The  disorder  by  de- 
grees spreads  from  the  toes  over  the  whole  foot,  and 
dience  proceeds  to  the  femur,  rendering  the  diiSetCDl 
articulations  in  its  course  stiff  and  impoveaUe  :  ai  ike 
same  time  that,  in  many  instances,  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons concrete  so  firmly  together  that  the  most  skilful 
anatomist  can  neither  separate  nor  distinguish  tben 
without  great  difficulty."  f    Dr.  Schilling  adds,  that  Dd- 

«  G.  G.  SchilUngii  de  Le|^l  CommcBUUoiie?.  8to.  Lq^.  B«L  ITZ*. 
t  ^Bdiii.  Mtd.  Comm.  Vol.  ▼.  p.  264. 
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ilittistanding  Uie  frequency  oF  this  disorder  in  tome  of    &>>•  ^« 
{be  West  India  islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  con-  Bucnraiia 
-^ent  of  America,  be  is  clearly  of  opinion  it  is  not  a  dis-  tropica. 
ease  of  those  climates,  but  was  introduced,  atid  continues  ^f  i^i  ^ 
to  be  supported  there  by  An  importation  of  negro  slaves  >i»tei. 
•ftMi  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Fbr  a  distinct  and  more  correct  account  of  this  spe-  More  cor- 
eies,  Wfe  must  turn  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  HHlary  ♦  and  ^l^^^jj 
Dr.  tiendy,  who  have  judiciously  separated  it  from  both  Hendy. 
th^  leprosy  and  the  elephantiasis  df  the  Greek  Writers, 
and  treated  of  it  as  an  individual  malady :  the  former 
under  the  iiame  of  '<  Barbadoes-Ieg*',  and  die  latter  ufider 
that  of  the  <<  Glandular  disease  of  Barbadoes".    It  is  « 

suigolar^  however,  that  Dr.  Hendy  should  have'  adopted 
the  erroneous   idea  that  the  disease  before  us  is  not  Error  of 
tXily  endemial  to  Barbadoes,  but  that  it  is  to  be  found  no  fi,^a^*uie 
where  else:  and  that  patients  who  mifinrate  from  this  duetseto 
island  for  a  cure,  are  almost  sure  to  obtain  one,  unless  in 
B  chronic  or  inveterate  stage  of  the  disease,  to  whatever 
Quarter  they  direct  their  course.     It  has  been  known 
iAimemoriaHy  in  India,  and  is  by  the  oriental  writers,  ^?^ "  ^ 
Bnd  even  by  Sir  William  Jones,  justly  distinguished  from  &!»  Anbia. 
the  juzam,  which  he  tells  us  most  not  be  confounded  with 
the  daljlly  or  swelled  legs  described  by  the  Arabian 
physicians,  and  very  common  in  that  country.   It  is  also 
indigenoTis  to  the  Potynesian  isles,  where  it  takes  the  Known  in 
name  of  yava^skin,  as  being  supposed  to  originate  from  ^°yn««* 
drinking  the  heating  beverage  called  yava;  and,  like  the 
gontt  among  ourselves,  is  regarded  in  a  sort  of  honour- 
able light 

'    The  tropical  bucnemia,  Tike  the  puerperal,  is  occa-  DeteriydoB; 
iibited  by  ^n  efliision  of  coagulable  lymph  into  die  eel-  ''-" 

Mat  ikiembrane  under  the  skin  of  the  part  affected,  in 
consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lower  limb,  and  especially  of  the  inguinal  glands ;  the 
cause  of  which-  is  perhaps  difierent  in  different  cases,  but 

•  VToiU  Vol  t.  p.  649:  «to.  t^t  1790: 
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which  is  most  commonly  cold,  operating  upon  a  set  of 
vessels  ^peculiarly  irritable,  and  especially  so  when  at 
fected  with  inflammation  In  tropical  dimates.  The  blood- 
vessels, and  particularly  those  of  the  sur&ce,  are  here 
also  greatly  relaxed ;  and  hence  the  skin,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  paleness  of  the  first  species,  very  aooa 
becomes  suffused  with  a  deep  red  or  purple  hue ;  while 
the  saburral  fluid  that  exudes  from  the  cutaneous  exha- 
lents,  concretes,  as  its  finer  parts  fly  off,  into  rough  and 
sordid  scales,  and  the  skin  itself  becomes  enormously 
thickened  and  coriaceous. 

The  effusion  is  usually  preceded  by  a  febrile  paroigfsni 
induced  by  the  glandular  inflammation  just  noticed;  and 
which,  from  the  first,  discovers  a  tendency  to  recur, 
though  often  at  irregular  periods,  so  as  to  resemble  an 
erratic  intermittent.  Every  firesh  attack  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  effusion,  and  consequentiy  to  the  morlmisiB 
of  the  limb,  and  exacerbates  every  symptom :  and  hence 
the  greater  severity  of  this  species  than  of  the  fiurmer, 
and  the  monstrous  disfigurement  of  the  leg  and  foot  bj 
which  it  is  distinguished*  In  many  instances,  also^  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  surrounding  as  well  as  to 
the  descending  parts ;  and  hence  the  scrotum,  like  the 
pubes  in  puerperal  bucnemia,  is  often  peculiarly  afieded 
and  distended  to  an  enormous  magnitude;  while,  ooc»> 
sionally,  the  glands  of  the  axilla  participate  with  those 
of  the  groin,  and  the  fore-arm  becomes  also  enlai^ged. 
In  a  few  instances  the  disease  is  said  to  have  commeDoed 
in  the  axilla ;  but  such  cases  are  very  rare^  and  not  «el 
established* 

In  this  manner  the  disease  at  length  assumes  a  diroiiie 
character :  the  monstrous  size  and  bloated  wrinkles  of 
the  leg  are  rendered  permanent;  the  pain  felt  acatdy  M 
first  subsides  gradually,  and  the  brawny  skin  is  altogedicr 
insensible.  Yet  even  from  the  first,  except  during  tk 
recurrence  of  the  febrile  paroxysms,  the  patient's  consti- 
tution and  general  ftmctions  are  littie  disturbed :  and  be 
sometimes  lives  to  an  advanced  age^  incommoded  otij 
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by  carrying  about  such  a  troublesome  load  of  leg;  whlbh,  Gkk.  XL 
however,  as  we  have  noticed  already,  is  regarded  in  the  g^"^*  ^' 
Polynesian  isles  as  a  badge  of  honour.  tropica. 

•  In  our  own  country  the  disease  is  rarely  met  with  but  J^jjjf'*? 
in  its  confirmed  and  inveterate  state,  after  repeated  at-  males.    , 
tacks  of  the  fever  and  effusion  have  completely  altered  J^J^^?^ 
the  organization  of  the  integuments  and  rendered  the  rope, 
limb  altogether  incurable.     In  this  state  the  distended 
skin  is  hard,  firm,  and  peculiarly  thickened,  and  even 
homy;  while  the  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones 
are,  for  the  most  part,  little  affected. 

In  this  advanced  stage,  the  disease  seems  to  be  alto-  Mode  of 
gether  hopeless :  nor  in  any  stage  has  the  practice  hi-  *'«**™«ot. 
therto  pursued  been  productive  of  striking  success.  This 
has  consisted  chiefly  in  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  febrile 
paroxysms  by  laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  and  subse- 
quently to  strengthen  the  system  by  the  bark.    It  would 
be  better  perhaps  by  active  and  repeated  bleedings,  as 
well  general  as  local,  and  powerful  purgatives,  to  endea- 
vour to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  first  efiusion  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  and  then  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  pre- 
vention of  the  paroxysms  to  which  the  constitution  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  subject,  after  a  single  one  has  taken 
place,  by  prohibiting  exposure  to  the  damp  air  of  the 
evening,  and  by  the  use  of  tonics. 

An  original  and  chronic  ailection  of  this  kind,  in  which  Case  occur- 
the  integuments  of  the  legs  were  much  thickened,  the  ^^ 
limbs  swelled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  patient  singularly 
from  walking,  and  incrusted  with  such  a  vast  quantity  of  ^^''^ 
brawny  scurf  and  scales,  that  handfuls  of  them  might  be 
taken  out  of  his  bed  every  morning,  was  successfully  at- 
tacked many  years  ago  by  a  mistake  of  one  plant  for 
another.   The  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Pulteney  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Watson ;  and  the  patient,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  swallow  a  table  spoonfid  of  the  juice  of  the 
"water-parsnep,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  wine  every  morn- 
ing fitsting,  was  erroneously  supplied  with  half  a  pint  of 
what  afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  juice  of  the  roots  of 
the  hemlock-dropwort  (oenanthe  crocatoy  Lin.):  tb^  first 
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dose  produced  such  a  de^ee  of  vertigo,  sickness,  yo- 
miting,  cold  sweats,  and  long  continued  rigor,  that  it 
almost  proved  fatal.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  patient's 
desire  of  relief,  that,  with  the  intermission  of  one  daj, 
he  repeated  the  dose  with  a  slight  diminution  in  ^ 
quantity.  The  effects  were  still  violent,  though  some- 
what less  alarming ;  and  he  persisted  in  using  half  the 
quantity  for  several  weeks.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he 
was  very  greatly  improved^  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
whole  of  his  symptoms  had  nearly  left  him*. 

Amputation  of  the  affected  leg  ha^  spmetimfes  been 
made  trial  of,  but  apparently  without  a;ny  success.  Dr. 
Schilling  informs  us  that  in  some  a  locked  jaw  tak^ 
place  about  the  seventh  day  from  the  operation,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  tetanus*  and  ends  in  death ;  that  in 
others,  &tal  convulsions  ensue  immefdiiately ;  and  that 
those  who  survive  the  operation  have  wounds  herd)y 
produced  that  will  not  heal ;  while  the  disorder,  still 
tainting  the  constitution,  often  seizes  on  the  other  foot  f  . 
And  in  this  last  assertion  he  is  corroborated  by  one  or 
two  qases  related  by  Dr.  Hendy  f. 
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GENUS    X  1 1. 


ARTHROSIA. 


inflammation   mostly  confined  to   the   joints 
sbVeHbly  painful;   occasionally  extending  to 
the  9urbound119g  muscles* 

ARTHRcfsiA  is  a  term  derived  from  kf^iw^  <>  to  articu-    Okh.  XII.  ^ 
lale",  whence  artkrosis»  arthritis,  atad  many  other  me-  ^|^"  ^-^ 
dicdl  derivations.   The  usual  term  for  the  present  geaas  temu 
of  diseases,  amcmg  the  Greek  physicians,  wa^  artktitis^ 
which  would  have  been  continued  without  any  change, 
hut  that  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  regularity,  the 
author  has  been  anxious  to  re^t^ain  the  termihatbn  His  * 
to  the  different  species  of  the  genus  emfsesma  that  have 
just  passed  in  review  before  us;  whence  arthrosia  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  arthritis,  and  precisely  in  its  original 
extent  of  meaning,  ^ 

Arthritis,  then,  among  the  Gr^ks^  was  used  in  a  LmmIj 
g&a^riit  sebse,  so  as  to  include' articular  inflammations  "«^^ 
geoieraUy*    But  as  almost  eveiy  sort  of  articular  inflam-  writers. 
mBition  has^  in  recent  times,  been  advanced  to  the  ranlt 
of  a'diflftiiHet  genus  in  its^l^  It  has  freqiiently  becDme  a 
question  to  whiehoflhem  the  old  generic  term  shonldbe 
peeuliaily  restraint*  And  hence  sooie  writers  have  aj^ 
pKed  ajEid  limits  it  to  goiit;  others  have  made  it  embrace 
botb-gottt  and  rheumatism ;'otIierji  again  have'appro«^' 
pviated  it  to  white-swelling:  whHea-fourih  dass  of  waters,- 
in-order  to  avoid  all  obscurity  and-dts^Ute^  have  bi^sishM  ^ 
the  term  altogether. 

Now  gout,  riieumatism,  wiietheraeute  or  dironic,  and 
white-swelling,  however  Chef  may  dBftr  in  various  points, 
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Gsir.  XIL  as  well  of  symptoms  as  of  treatment,'  have  striking  ch»- 
ArticSitfin-  r^^ters  that  seem  naturally  to  miite  them  into  one  com- 
flammation.   mon  gToup.     Gout  and  rheumatism  are  so  nearly  aUied, 
ciesitBh!^d  ^^  ^^^  more  perfect  forms,  as  to  be  distinguished  with 
embrace:      considerable  difficulty;  and,  in  many  instances,  rather 
conneadon     \^y  ^^  collateral  circumstanccs  of  temperament,  period 
rheumatism,  of  life,  obvious  or  unobvious  cause,  antecedent  affection 
or  health  of  the  digestive  function,  than  from  the  actual 
symptoms  themselves.  Stoll  maintuns  that  they  are  only 
varieties*  of  the  same  disease:  Bergius,  that  they  are 
convertible  affections.    White-swelling,  in  one  of  its  va- 
White-        rieties,  is  now  uniformly  regarded  as  a  sequel  of  rhea- 
lonneSed^  matism,  or  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis ;  while  the 
with  the       other  variety  cannot  be  separated  from  the  species.  Swe- 
^^  diaur,  who  derives  rheumatism  from  a  specific  humour 

produced  in  the  body,  ascribes  whitenswelling  to  an  er- 
traoasation  of  this  humour,  and  the  ancylosis  that  fre- 
quently follows  on  the  entonic  variety,  to  a  concretion  of 
the  humour  thus  extravasatedf.  AH  these,  therefore^ 
naturally  and  necessarily  form  one  common  genus,  and 
are  correctly  so  arranged  by  Dr.  Parr. 
Whether  From  the  dose  connexion  between  gout  and  rheoma- 

SieumaUsm  ^"^'  Sauvages,  and  various  other  nosologists,  distinguish 
ever  co-  s<>me  of  the  cases  of  disguised  gout  by  the  name  of  rA^ii- 
matic  gout.  Mr.  Hunter  warmly  opposed  this  compound 
appellation ;  for  his  doctrine  was,  that  no  two  diistinct 
diseases,  or  even  diseased  diatheses,  can  co-exist  in  the 
some  constitution.  And,  as  a  common  law  of  nature,  the 
observation  is,  I  believe,  strictly  correct;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  examples  of  which  is  the  suspension  of  phtliisis 
during  the  irritation  of  pregnancy.  But  It  is  a  law  sub* 
ject  to  many  exceptions;  for  we  shall  have  occasion,  as 
we  proceed,  to  notice  the  co-existence  of  measles  and 
smaU-pox ;  and  I  had,  not  long  since,  under  my  care  m 
lady  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  of  delicate  health  and  gouty 
diathesis,  who  was  labouring  under  a  severe  and  decisive 

•  Rat  Med.  Part  m.  p.  182~1S7.  ▼.  p.  iSO. 
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fit  of  gout  in  the  foot,  which  was  prodigiously  tumefied  ^^'  ^^ 
and  inflamed,  and  had  been  so  for  several  days,  brought  Articular  in- 
on  by  a  violent  attack  of  lumbago,  to  which  she  was  then  ilammatioiw 
a  victim,  and  which  rendered  her  nights  more  especially 
sleepless  and  highly  painfuL    The  constitutional  dis- 
ease had  in  this  case  been  roused  into  action  by  the  su- 
per-added irritation  of  the  accidental  disease ;  and  the 
two  were  running  their  course  conjointly.    It  is  also  a 
striking  fact,  that  one  of  the  severest  illnesses  that  at- 
tacked Mr.  Hunter^s  own  person,  and  which  ultimately 
proved  to  be  disguised  gout,  podagra  larvatOy  he  sus- 
pected, in  its  onset,  to  be  a  rheumatic  ailment.    The 
case,  as  given  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  Life  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  is  highly  interesting  and  curious,  as  showing 
the  singular  forms  which  this  morbid  Proteus  sometimes  ^ 

afiects,  and  the  various  seats  it  occupies ;  as  also  that  a 
life  of  abstemiousness  and  activi^  is  no  certain  security 
against  its  attack :  for  Mr.  Hunter  had,  at  this  time, 
drunk  no  wine  for  four  or  five  years,  and  allowed  himself 
but  little  sleep  at  night 

Arthrosia,  therefore,  as  a  genus,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
allowed  to  embrace  the  following  species : — 

1.  ARTHROSIA  ACUTA.  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

2.     CHRONICA.  CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

3.    PODAGRA.  GOUT. 

4.    HTDARTHRUS.     WHITE-SWEIJJNG. 
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SPECIES  I. 

ARTHKOSIA  ACUTA. 
Ooite  U!tituvMtitnu 

PAIN,    INFLAMMATION,  AND    FULNESS    USUAi^LY    ifiOUT 
THE    LARGER    JOINTS    AND    SURROUNDING    MUSCLES; 

OFTEN  wandering;  urine  d£positing  a  LATBBITIOUS 

SEDIMENT ;   EEVER  A  CAUMA. 

G«K.  XII.   fjiE  disease  varies  hi  respect  to  Tiolence  of  the  fever, 
*"^" ''     and  seat  of  the  pam.    The  varieties^  determined  mostly 
from  the  last  feature,  are  as  feHow^: 

a  Artuum.  Paia  felt  chiefly  in  the  joints 

Articular  rheumatism.       and'  muscles  of  the  extre- 
mities, 
^^Lumbonim..  Pain  felt  chiefly  in  the  loins; 

Lumbago.  and   mostly   shooting   up- 

wards. 
y  Coxendicis;  Pain  felt  xhi«By  itr  the  Up- 

Saiatinii  joints- ppodooing  emadation 

of  the  naies  on  the  side  af* 
fitttttd,or  axi  elongation  oP 
'the  limb. 
i  Thoracis.  Pain  felt  chiefly  in  the  muscles 

Spurious  pleurisy.  of    the    diaphragm,    often 

producing  pleurisy  of  the 
diaphragm. 

l^Jm!^  The  common  remote  cause  of  articular  rheumatism, 
Articuiir  as  of  all  the  other  varieties,  is  cold  or  damp  applied 
fi^^a^  when  the  body  is  heated ;  though  it  may  possibly  be  pfo- 
cau*e*  duoed  by  any  other  cause  of  inflammatory  fisver,  where 

m^tudoni  ^^  constitution  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  a  riieumalic 
ciu^rjpr»-  action.  This  tendency  or  diathesis  seems  to  exist  chiefly 
^l^^l^  in  the  strong,  the  young,  and  the  active ;  for,  though  it 


may  a^iick  persons  of  ev^y  age  and  b^t>  these  are    GakKIU, 
principally  its  victims.    We  iqay  hfinoe^  a^  weU  as  from  ^  aT^Ut 
its  symptoms,  prove  rheumatism  to  be  i^i  ioflajoomatoiry  artuum. 
disease.    Evea  in  the  weak  and  emaciated]  ohservos  On  ^I^I^^^AUnu 
Parr,  the  pulse  is  hard,  the  Uood  coria^^eous,,  and  bleed-  An  inflam- 
ii^  QjEtea  indispensable*    It  is  an  inflammatory  disease}.  ^^7  ^^ 
alsQ,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  oiascles>  for  motioa  is  mostprobt- 
painful,  the  muscles  are  sore  lo  the  touch ;  and  we  may  ^^g^s^ 
assume  it  as  a  position  that  the  rnqscular  organa  are .  the  mmdM. 
alone  a&cted  ^.     The  cbi^f  pain^  ii^leed^.  is  usually  61t 
in  the  joints ;  for  the  more,  closely  compact  organs,  or 
parts  of  organs^  thou^  insensible  in  a  sound  state,  are 
peculiarly  alive  to  pain  wben  diseased ;  the  same  arteries 
belong  to  both  the  musdea  and  tendons  of  the  a&ctied 
organ ;  and  in.  the  latter  we  have  reason  to  expect  the 
pain  to.  be  more  vblent  as  they  admit  of  distention  with 
greater  difficulty.     How  fax  the  observation  of  Sir  G  Ampuution 
Wintringham  is  true»  that  those  who  have  suflferedampup^  dupose^to" 
tation  are  susceptible  of  this  disease  more  than  others  f^  ^«  diMue. 
the  author  cannot  say  from  his  own  practice ;  but  it  is  the , 
remark  of  a  physicifm  who  waanot  accustomed  to  form  & 
has^  judgement* 

We  have  hinted  that  in  this  pMnfiil  affection  of  the  ^°^*"  ?** 
muscles  and  their  tendons  the  arteries  se^m  chiefly  to  cnuada 
be  the  seat  of  inflammation,,  apd  various  dissectioni^  that;  ^^^  '^ 
have  oflate years  taten.pl4ce,.apdparticulai'lyt.inl?ranc^. 
seem  to  have  est^bli^h^d  an  umip^^te  arteritis  or  iu-  Or  proper 
flammation  of  this  orgiin ;  particularly  the  very  curiotid 
case,  with  the.  pqsl>oqit  appeiyancjes,  fiimishi^d  by  jil. 
Bardeof  tbp  Haut-Garonne.  T^^  patient  was  descend*-  S^^fSJ^R 
ed  from^  a  &ther  apd  mother  both  of  whom,  weoe.afflicted .  of  Uwi^ 
with  a  consumptive  diathesis,  and  the  former  of  whom  ^"^w^ 
£^1  a  sacrifice  to.  it  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.    He  mdi- 
vidual  himself  escaped  from  this  disease,  apparently  by- 
the  domination  of  a.i^orbid  action  oC  a,  different  l^ind, 
resnltii^  frooii  h^d  s^icq  aiid.  su^df^  e3pch|tf)gea  of 
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Osir.  Xir.   temperature,  as  an  officer  in  the  French  army ;  whidi, 
m  A^unitai     *^  ^^^  ®8®  ^^ twenty HBeven,  produced  so  severe  and  pro* 
artuum.        tracted  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  as  to  compel  him 
riie^m.  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  ipviM&c  duty.     The  seat  of  affection  m  the 
first  paroxysm  was  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  disease  was 
strongly  marked,  and  continued  for  many  weeks,  bat  at 
length  gave  way.      His  intervab  of  recovered  healA 
however  appear  never  to  have  exceeded  a  few  months, 
and  his  returns  of  disease  always  to  have  been  severer, 
with  a  more  extensive  range  over  the  entire  frame;  till 
at  length  the  loins,  the  epigastrium,  the  chest,  the  heart, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  head  were  successively  or  simul- 
taneously affected ;  the  chest  indeed  with  such  spasms 
and  the  heart  with  such  palpitations,  as  on  various  oc- 
casions to  threaten  immediate  death.  There  was  generallj 
an  insatiable  desire  for  food  in  the  midst  of  every  parox- 
ysm, and  the  arteries  in  every  part  of  the  frame,  gave  the 
strongest  proof  of  excitement :  in  the  wrists,  the  back  of 
the  hands,  the  neck,  and  the  temples  the  pulsation  being 
visible  at  a  distance  of  several  paces,  while  that  of  the 
heart  reached  to  the  e[rigastrium,  and  communicated  to 
it  a  regular  systole  and  diastole.     He  continued  in  this 
state  of  diseased  afifection  and  temporary  recovery  firom 
•March  1816,  till  May  1819,  the  paroxysms,  as  cdready 
observed,  gradually  augmenting  in  violence,  till  at  length 
he  fell  a  prey  to  tfieir  severity,  the  force  of  the  arterial 
action  persevering  to  the  last  even  in  the  midst  of  ema- 
daticHi,  general  edema,  and  at  last  peteochial  spots. 
The  heart,  all  the  larger  arteries,  and  even  the  vena? 
Appetr-       CBStR  gave  evident  proofs  of  inflammatory  action.     TTieir 
anceton       coats  Were  thickened,  hardened,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
in  some  parts  covered  with  a  whitish  purulent  matter, 
and  in  some  destroyed  in  the  interior  tunic :  the  heart 
itself  being  considerably  enlarged  as  well  as  inflamed*. 
General  re*       It  is  Singular  under  this  diseased  condition  of  the  ar- 
"'^'^         terial  system,  that  the  patient  should  ever  have  enjoyed 

*  Obiervationi  ConuBuiiiquiet  a  Sodete  de  Midiciiit  Pndiiue  de  hnk 
ParM.Bardc^&c 
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intervals  of  ease  and  freedom  from  the  morbid  combat ;    G<n.  XII. 

Sfkc   I 

bnt  it  shews  us  the  pertinacity  widi  which  an  alternate  ^  ^^  ^^ 
series  of  opposite  actions  will  often  adhere  to  the  animal  artuum. 
frame,  when  the  circle  has  once  become  established.    In  rheunuitis^. 
the  general  course  of  acute  rheumatism  its  peculiar  in- 
flammation does  not  continue  long  enough  in  any  one 
organ  to  injure  the  structure  of  die  arterial  tunics ;  ad- 
mitting these  to  constitute  its  immediate  seat;  often,  in 
•effect,  as  in  gout,  we  witness  its  disappearance  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  find  it  migrating  to  some  other  part  of  the 
body- 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  arterial  system  appears  J^J^^^" 
to  be  subject  to  an  inflammation  of  a  slower  and  far  maUonofa 
more  insidious  kind  than  the  present,  if  indeed  the  in-  '^^'^  ^ 
stances  brought  forward  by  MM.  Dalbant  and  Vaidy*,  dious  kin4» 
may  be  fairly  ascrii)ed,  as  they  ascribe  them,  to  this  af- 
fection.    For  instead  of  the  hard,  and  bounding,  and 
visible  state  of  the  pulse  just  noticed,  in  the  cases  they 
have  brought  forward,  the  pulse  was  uniformly  weak, 
small  and  irr^nlar ;  and  hence  M.  Laennec  has  some 
reason  for  doubting  whether  M.  Dalbant's  examples 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  an  actual  inflammation  of  tiie 
arteries  aflfected. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  asserted  tiiat  rheumatic  i>oet  not 
inflammation  does  not  tend  to  suppuration.  In  a  few  ^uom^ 
rare  instances  die  contrary  has  been  known  to  take 
placet;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  I  have  myself  been  a 
witness  to  an  extensive  abscess.  But  the  general  rule 
is  not  disturbed  by  such  rare  exceptions.  The  inflam- 
mation therefore  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  There  will  ofl^en, 
indeed,  be  effusion,  and  the  limb  will  swell  considerably; 
but  the  effused  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed;  and^the 
swelling  not  unfrequenUy,  though  not  always,  is  accom- 
panied with  an  alleviation  of  the  pain. 

Sometimes  the  pains  take  the  precedency  of  the  fever;  l>6sc>iption* 
but  in  other  cases  the  fever  appears  first,  and  the  local 

*  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicalei  :^rounial  Cemplinient,  tu  AoOti  1819. 
f  Morgagni,  De  Sed  et  Caus.  Morb.  Ep.  ltil  Art.  SO.^Med,  Comment. 
EAnli.  Vol.  IV.  p.  196. 
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•afiection  does  not  dtsedver  itself  tili^  a  few  days  after- 
wards. There  ia  ao  joints  eaoept  perhaps  the  extrcne 
and  minute  joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  bst  is  sascep* 
table  of  its  attack^  although  it  usu^y  commenees  in,  as 
already  dbs^rred,  and  eren  confines  itaelf  to,  the  larger. 
AaifNig  these,  however,  it  fnsquendy  wanders  moat  ea- 
pridously,  passing  rapidly  from  the  shoulders  to  the  el^* 
bows,  wrists,  loins^  Upa,  knees,  or  anoles,  wilhout  ob- 
serving any  order,  or  enabling  us  in  any  way  to  pro^ 
Dostieate  its  course ;  always  enlaigii^  the  part  on  which 
it  alights,  and  rendering  it  peculiarly  tender  to  the  toodi. 
Sometimes  it  dkrts  mtemaUy  upon  organs  we  should 
litde  expecty  as  the  diaphragm  and  the  pleora;  and  I 
have  occasionally  known  the  stomach  as  suddenly  and 
severely  affiscted  as  in  gout  It  is  ako  said  at  times  to 
piteh  npon  the  heart  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  pio^ 
dnce  excruciating  tortora  in  both  these  organs^  The 
urine  is*  often  at  first  pale,  but  soon  becomes  higb-eo- 
loured,  and  deposits  a  red  sediment.  It  mary  be  dia- 
tinguisbed  from  gout  by  being  little  connected  wkb  dy»- 
pepsy,  commencing  less  aoddeifely,  evincing  more  regu- 
larly marked  exaoerbafck>ns  at  night ;  bnt  less  dear  i«* 
missions  at  any  time :  to  which,  as  already  noticed,  we 
may  add  its  attachment  to  the  larger  rather  than  the 
smaller  joints.  It  runs  on  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks:  and  the  average  of  the  poke  ia  rarely  nndev  a 
bundr^ed. 

The  fever  is  generally  aeeompanied  with  oopions  abd 
4;lammy  sweats;  bat  the  skin  stiH  feela  tense  and  haisb; 
nor  does  the  sweat  issue  freely  from  the  immediate  seat 
of  painu  It  seems  1k>  be  aa  inefiectual*  efiert  of  the  ia- 
sttncttve  pHnaqide  or  rsBaadtal  power  of  nature  to  eanry 
off  the  complaint :  for  it  is  by  this  cnracaattoa  alone  that 
we  can  at  length  succeed  ia  efiectmg  a  cure.  But  the 
pen^ivati^m  will  6e  always  foond  mugrnSEsig  ao  long  as 
it  continuisa  ^lam^y;,  and  the  sUn  feda  harsh^  and*  there 
iaa-sease  of  ehilliBess  erasing  over  the  body  or  any 
part  of  it  during  the  perspirable  stage.  The  exacerbap- 
'tion,  which  regularly  returns  in  the  evenings  i 
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^unng  tlie  vii/tktf  at  which  time  the  pidni  become  most  Qm.'Xlt 
Mvene ;  and  are  then  chiefly  disposed  to  shift  from  one  ^  A^^^Jta' 

.  JWII  tf>  jSQOthen  artimm.     ' 

'a  'if      1 

Where  fever  is  violent,  and  especially  where  the  frame  .rfjeOTMtii©. 
is  robust,  our  only  eflbctual  remedies  ^re  copious  bleed-  Remedial 
iog  apd  tbe  use  of  diaphoredcs ;  by  the  former^  ^ich  ^^1^^ 
:  wi}l  often  demand  repetition,  we  take  off  the  inflammei-  bleeding, 
.lory  dialhesis,  apd  by  the  latter  we  follow  op  the  indi- 
;Gation  which  nature  herself  seems  to  point  out,  and  en^ 
deavQur,  by  still  &rther  relaxing  the  extviemities  of  the 
<  capillaries,  to  render  that  effectual,  whiiA,  without  such 
collateral  assistance,  is,  as  already  observed,  lor  the  most 
part  exerted  in  vain,  and  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
^itrenf^.   The  most  useful  diapboiretic  we  are  acquainted  ^^^pho- 
with  is  Dover's  powder;  and  its  benefit  will  often  be 
increased  if  employed  in  union  with  the  acetaled  am- 
monia, and  sometimes  if  ocHubined  with  camphor.  Ape»  ^^?dL 
rients  are  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  have  not  wmcciblr. 
been  found  so  serviceable  as  in  iwrious  other  iii#ainma* 
tipna..  Small  doses  of  calomel  have  occasionally,  how«- 
ever,  seemed  to  shorten  .the  term  of  the  disease^  though 
they  have  not  much  influeiipe  in  diminishing  the  painw 
To  obtain  this.  Dr.  Hamilton  hasc<»nbined  calcMuel  with 
opium ;  and  in  his  hands  it  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful.    Galium  alone  is  rather  injurious ;  nor  has  any  Opium  aba* 
decided  benefit  resulted  firom  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscy-  J? ^"*  ^"*" 
aDaus,  hemlock,  and  aconite.    Iliey  are.  recommended 
by  several  writers,  fant  I  have  seen  them  tried  both,  in 
imall  and  laifje  quantities  withoat  e£feet 

We  have  ofaaevved  that  there  is  noconstitatioR  faivu)^  Venefeetion 
naraUe  to  die  attack  of  rheunaatism,  although  the  yom^  iiuudid^utf' 
aod  the  vigorous  &11  most  frequently  a  prey  to  its  ton-   . 
tuffe    Hence  not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  it  m  per- 
sons of  weak  and  instable  habits,  who  will  not  bear  tbsi 
VwMset  withi  that  freedom  which  glides  apy  chance  of  Ita  ^^^ 
keiog  useful.    Local  Ueeding  is  have  to-  be  p^eibrred;*  not  to  be 
but  it  cannot  be.  depended  upoa:  since^  though  the  pain-  ^'V^"^^ 
may  diminish,  or  even  totaUy  suhsMe^,  ii  h^ixk  many 
casesy  oply  tp  m^ke  its  a|qpeiuraofie  ia  sonie  other  qaar- 
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ter.  Here,  also^  if  in  any  case}  we  haye  reason  to 
expect  benefit  from  uniting  stimulants  with  diaphore- 
tics, as  ammonia,  camphor,  and  the  resinous  gums  and 
balsams. 

In  such  habits,  and  particularly  if  opium  should  dis- 
agree with  the  system,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
rhododendron  (r.  Ckrysantkum  Linn.).  Tliis  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps  and  mountains 
of  Siberia ;  and  in  Russia,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Guthrie, 
is  employed  very  generally  both  in  gout  and  rheumatism 
with  a  full  assurance  of  success,  a  cure  seldom  failing  to 
be  effescted  after  three  or  four  doses* :  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  has  formed  an  article  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  Russian  Pharmacopceia  for  nearly  a  century. 
Dn  Home  tried  It  upon  a  pretly  extensive  scale  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  and  found  that  it  acts  both  as  a 
powerful  dii^horetic  and  narcotic ;  and  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  effective  sedatives  in  the  vi^getaUe 
kingdom*  In  most  of  the  cases  it  retarded  the  pulse 
very  considerably,  and  in  one  instance  reduced  it  to 
thirty-eight  strokes  in  a  minute.  It  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  occasionally  proving  aperient.  But  it  sometimes 
produces  vertigo  and  nausea ;  and  as  a  general  medidiie 
is  not  to  be  preferred  to  Dover's  powder  f,  or  even  the 
antimonial  powder  with  opium,  where  the  latter  can  be 
borne  without  inconvenience. 

It  is  possibly  also  in  habits  of  this  irritable  kind,  if  in 
any,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  extraordinary  and  deci- 
sive benefit  from  a  free  use  of  the  bark  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  which  we  are  told  has  accompanied  it  by 
authorities  which  we  cannot  dispute.  Contemplated  as 
a  highly  acute  inflammatory  affection,  nothing  could  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  more  inconsistent  with  all  rational 
practice  than  the  use  of  such  a  medicine,  and  every  one 
must  feel  predisposed  to  cbmcide  with  Dr.  Cullen,  when 
he  tells  us,  in  reference  to  acute  rheumatism,  <<  I  hold 


*  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  t.  p.  4Si. 
t  CBnical  Bxperiments,  Htttorietof 
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die  bark  to  be  Absolutely  improper,  and  have  found  it  to   0xx*  XII. 
be  manifestly  hurtfal,  especially  in  its  beginning,  and  in  ^  f'^uJi 
its  truly  inflammatoiy  state.''  *    Yet  in  direct  opposition  artuum. 
to  such  feelings  and  such  assertion,  confirmed  by  num-  ^^^^J||[^. 
beriess  testimonies  of  equal  weight,  we  find  the  bark  Diversity  of 
finely  prescribed  firom  the  onset  of  acute  rheumatism,  ap-  h^h  autkl. 
parendy  with  success,  by  Dr.  Morton,  who  seems  first  nty. 
to  have  employed  and  recommended  it  for  this  purpose,  of  Morton. 
down  to  our  own  day,  through  a  stream  of  the  most  ce« 
lebrated  i^yaicians,  as  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Dr.  Hugh  Huise. 
Smith,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  Dr.  Foidy"^ 
Haygarth  of  Chester.    Dr.  Fordyce  affirms  disdnctly 
that,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  had  for  fifteen  years  re- 
Unquished  bleeding  in  favour  of  die  bark ;  and  that  dur* 
ing  this  period  of  time  he  had  not  above  two  or  three  pa« 
tients  out  of  several  hundreds  for  whom  he  had  prescribed 
it;  and  had  rarel}  met  with  any  instance  of  a  metastasis, 
a  very  common  occurrence  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  copious  bleeding  f.    Dr.  Swediaur  has  added  Swediaur. 
his  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  He  was  first  taught  the 
value  of  the  bark  in  this  disease  by  his  friend  Dr.  H. 
Smith,  and  strenuously  adhered  to  its  use,  from  perceiv- 
ing its  benefit,  afterwards  %. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Haygarth  is  not  less  striking  and  Haygvth. 
extraordinary :  and  tiie  history  of  it  is  given  with  an  air 
cf  candour  that  entides  it  to  full  attention.  Dr.  May-> 
garth's  residence  was  at  Chestei^ ;  and  his  tract  lays  be- 
fore  us,  the  result  of  an  jextensive  practice  in  rheumatic 
diseases,  in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  during  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  His  cases  amount  to  four 
hondred  and  seventy ;  and  of  these,  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  or  something  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
nntxih&ry  appear  to  have  been  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
or  rheumatism  in  conjunction  with  fever,  the  rest  being 
of  a  chronic  kind.  In  the  acute  cases,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  padents  had  the  joints  alone  principally 


*  Mat.  Med.  Part  ix.  Ch.  u.  p.  100.  f  ^"  Fever,  Dissert,  ui. 
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affected,  a  few  the  muscles  alone,  and  the  rest  both  the 
muscles  and  the  joints.  The  average  of  the  pulse  in  the 
above  hundred  and  seventy  cases,  was  a  hundred  strokes 
in  a  minute,  and  the  blood  always  exhibited  the  inflam- 
matory crust  when  drawn.  Other  remedies  were  tried, 
but  the  bark  was  by  far  the  most  successfiil.  In  four 
cases  only  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one,  it  is  allowed 
to  have  failed ;  so  that  we  cannot  be  much  surprised  at 
Dr.  Haygarth's  conclusion  that  the  bark  does  not  cure 
an  ague  so  certainly  and  so  quickly  as  it  does  the  acute 
rheumatism*. 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  such  conflicting  results,  and 
harmonize  the  authorities  now  adverted  to  ?    I  have  also 
tried  the  bark  in  various  instances  from  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  and  when  the  bowels  were  free  from  con- 
finement, but  I  have  rarely  met  with  success :  and  have 
often,  like  Dr.  Cullen,  had  reason  to  think  it  injuriocts. 
Is  it  that  in  certain  habits,  as  those  of  great  weakness 
and  irritability ;  in  certain  districts,  as  in  low  and  swampy 
grounds,  charged  with  the  fomites  of  intermittents;  or,  in 
certain  temperaments  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  sudden 
successions  of  wet  and  svltry  weather,  the  bark  has  a 
tendency  even  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  we  know  it  has 
in  spasmodic  affections  occurring  in  weakly  constitutions, 
to  take  off  tension  and  rigidity  as  well  as  to  take  off 
relaxation ;  and  thus  to  induce  a  healthy  tone  by  letting 
down  the  action  of  muscular  fibres,  when  necessary,  as 
well  as  raising  it  when  necessary  also  ?  This  view  of  the 
subject  may  account  for  its  beneficial  effects  in  many  of 
the  above  cases,  but  will  not  explain  the  general  and 
indiscriminate  success  which  seems  to  have  attended  il: 
and  hence,  there  is  still  a  something  behind,  some  m^ 
known  principle  or  contingency,  which  yet  requires  to  be 
brought  forward  before  we  can  reconcile  these  ^  httis 
contraria  &cta." 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other  Taiieties  of 
acute  rheumatism  as  well  as  to  the  first,  that  which 
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afiects  the  joints  generally,  and  is  the  most  common  form   Oxx.  XII. 
under  which  the  disease  shows  itself;  yet  the  few  follow-  ^  ^  ^^^^  . 
ing  observations  more  immediately  directed  to  the  other  artuum. 
varieties  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable.  rheumatiim. 

Lumbago  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  ne-  ^  A.  acuta 
phritis,  or  a  calculus  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters;  but  the  Lumbago, 
proper  nephritic  affections  are  distinguished  by  some 
irregularity  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  and,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  with  a  numbness  shoot- 
ing down  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  either  testicle. 

Rheumatism  of  the  hip-joint  was  called  among  y  A.  acuta 
the  Latins  ischias,  from  iV^/o^,  the  Greek  term  for  hip ;  ^^^^^ 
which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  isciatica  or  sciatica, 
a  word  that  has  occasionally  found  its  way  into  the  dra- 
matic poetry  of  our  own  country,  as  in  Shakespeare's 
Timon, 

—The  cold  sciatica 
Cripple  oar  senators  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners. 

This  variety,  at  its  onset,  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle. 
But  in  the  latter  there  is,  from  the  first,  less,  tenderness 
to  the  touch,  but  much  more  enlargement,  and  the  pain 
shoots  higher  into  the  loins.  In  sciatica,  indeed,  the  whole 
limb,  instead  of  continuing  to  swell,  soon  wastes  away, 
and  the  emaciation  extends  to  the  nates  of  the  affected 
side,  so  that  the  muscles  have  neither  strength  nor  sul>> 
stance ;  while  the  thigh  becomes  elongated  from  the  fi- 
brous relaxation  that  takes  place. 

When  acute  rheumatism  attacks  the  pleura,  or  any  )  A.  acut^ 
of  its  duplicatures  or  appendages,  it  exhibits  many  of  the  j^J^^, 
symptoms  of  pleurisy  or  peripneumony.    But  here,  also,  pUuriiy. 
as  in  every  other  case  of  rheumatism,  we  have  much 
greater  tenderness  upon  pressure  than  in  phlogotic  in- 
flammation, while  the  pyrectic  symptoms  are  consider- 
ably less,  and  often  highly  disproportionate  to  the  pain 
that  is  endured,  so  that  the  degree  of  pain  and  that  of 
fever  become  no  measure  for  each  other, 
^here  is  this  peculiar  character  belongii^g  to  the  three 
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last  ▼arieties,  that  though  tbey  are  less  disposed  to 
der  generally  than  the  first,  they  are  peculiarly  sqpt  to 
ran  into  each  odier^s  proper  field,  and  to  affect  the  sto- 
mach, which,  in  conse({ueiice,  becomes  somerimes  eoor- 
mously  flatulent  and  expanded,  with  a  sense  of  beat  Ifte 
that  of  a  burning  coal.  If  the  back  or  loins  be  pressed 
hard  to  obtain  ease,  the  pain  is  transferred  to  the  side 
or  stomach ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  followed  up  into  the 
side,  it  returns  with  violence  to  the  back  or  hips ;  or  the 
breathing  is  impeded,  and  can  only  be  carried  on  in  an 
erect  poiiticm*. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  in  these  three  varieties, 
the  disease  is  less  erratic  than  in  the  first,  and  partica- 
larly  in  lumbago  and  sciatica.  And  it  is  owiag  to  this 
fact  that  the  loins  and  the  hip,  from  having  been  more 
uniformly  affected,  are  often  so  long,  even  after  die 
complaint  has  subsided,  before  they  recover  any  d^ree 
of  tone,  so  that  the  patient  is  frequently  a  cripple  for 
many  months ;  and  still  sufiers  from  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, whidi,  in  these  cases,  proves  no  uncommon  sequel 
to  acute. 

Local  applications,  which  are  rardy  of  service  mthefirst 
or  articular  variety,  as  the  pain  is  so  apt  to  wander  from 
every  joint  to  every  joint,  may  in  dl  these  be  frequently 
employed  with  more  advantage ;  and  wh^e  general  and 
copious  bleeding  may  be  contra-indicated,  leedies  or 
<:upping  have  often  adSbrded  considerable  relie£  Tke 
compound  camphor  liniment,  as  an  elq;ant  mb^dent^ 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  employed  than  any  other 
medicine  of  the  same  tribe ;  but  it  dries  too  socm  iipoo 
the  skin,  and  heats  and  stimulates  withoot  i*yrf*if'ng  oMjis* 
ture ;  and  hence  it  is  less  usefiil  than  camphor  disaohed 
in  oil,  or  oil  united  with  ammonia.  In  aU 
]dications,  however,  the  friction  with  a  warm 
of  itself  highly  serviceable,  and  shouki  be  long 
vered  in  and  frequently  repeated*  '  And  on  this 
it  is,  that  essential  advantage  has  often  been  derived  in 

*  Cartheuser  Dim.  de  Lumbagine  rheumatica.  Fr.  1755.— ScheU^  Dtfi.Ae 
I^uaibag.  iheumat.  Ar^.  1704. 
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cases  of  lumbago,  or  where  the  rheumatism  has  fixed    G«».  XII. 
itself  between  the  shoulders,   by  a  wiustcoat  of  the  Anhrosia' 
coarsest  brown  paper,  worn  close  to  the  skin,  which  ex-  «J^uta. 
cites  a  gentle  moisture,  both  by  its  perpetual  friction  matism. 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  tar  with  which  it  is  so  largely  Treatment 
impregnated. 

Blisters  seem  rarely  to  be  of  all  the  advantage  we  Bliatcw 
should'  expect ;  but  the  vesication  from  sinapisms  sue-  Krvico^ 
oeeds  better  than  that  from  cantharides,  probably  because 
it  operates  with  a  wider  continuous  sympathy,  produces 
more  general  excitement,  and  hence  proves  a  better  dia- 
phoretic.   The  burning  of  moxa  is  a  favourite  remedy  ^°*** 
on  the  Contment,  but  has  been  little  tried  in  our  own 
country.    It  does  not  seem  to  afford  so  much  promise  of 
relief  as  sinapisms  or  epithems  of  scraped  horse-radish. 
Hie  tartar  emetic  ointment  has  been  also  frequently  '^^^  ;  . 
made  use  o^  and  sometimes  with  success :  it  gives  a  p^«  menu 
manent  irritation,  but  the  exulcerations  it  (H'oduces  fre- 
quently prove  foul  and  trouUesome.    Dr.  Perceval  of 
Dublin,  in  a  manuscript  note  to  the  volume  of  Nosology^ 
tells  me  that,  in  sciatica,  he  has  known  the  pain  removed 
by  a  sweating  course  of  James's  powder,  affaer  a  consider- 
able emaciation  of  the  nates. 

Bark  and  gentle  stimulailts,  as  guaiacum,  bardana,  and  Tonics. 
aeneka,  may  in  every  instance  be  nsed  with  advantage^ 
with  a  liberal  regimen  and  chalybeate  waters.    Sulphu-  Sulphureous 
reous  fumigation  has  also  of  late  been  very  extensively  fi***^***^* 
employed  on  the  continent,  and  partially  in  our  own 
coontry,  in  the  cure  of  both  the  present  and  the  ensuing 
species,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  employed  it,  with  great  success.  M.  GaXis  of  F&ris,  of  Gai^s : 
who  seems  first  to  have  tried  it,  affirms,  that  €)£  sixty-five 
patients  who  were  submitted  to  it,  twenty-five  were  cured, 
thirty-two  much  relieved,  while  only  eight  received  no 
benefit.    Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  also  tried  it  at  Dublin^  of  Wallace. 
on  a  large  scale,  does  not  speak  so  decisively  of  its  be^ 
nefit  in  these  complaints  as  in  cutaneous  eruptions  *. 

*  Observations  on  Sulphureous  Fumigation^  u  a  remedy  in  Rheumatism 
and  DiMisei  of  the  Skin.  DuUin,  18S0. 
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ARTHROSIA  CHRONICA. 


Gnr.  XIL 

Spsc.  II. 
Difficulty  of 
arrangiiig 
the  disease 
leltbyCul- 
ko. 


SomeUniet 
ft  sequel  of 
acute  rheu- 
mfttisin. 


PAIN,  WEAKNESS,  AND  RIGIDITY  OF  THE  LARGER  JOINTS 
AND  SURROUNDING  MUSCLES;  INCREASED  BY  MOTION  ; 
RELIEVED  BY  WARMTH;  LIMBS  SPONTANEOUSLY,  OR 
EASILY  GROWING  COLD;  FEYER  AND  SWELLING  SLIGHT, 
OFTEN  IMPERCEPTIBLE. 

Concerning  the  proper  position,  and,  in  some  sent,  the 
nature  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Cullen  confesses  himself  at  a 
great  loss.  In  his  Synopsis,  he  arranges  it  as  a  sequel  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  so  explains  it  in  his  definition: 
yet  he  gives  it  a  distinct  name,  that  of  Arthrodynia,  fiir 
the  express  purpose,  as  he  tells  us,  of  having  a  distinct 
name  at  hand  for  any  one  who  may  choose  to  regard  it 
as  a  separate  genus :  and  whoever  is  so  disposed  is  at 
fiill  liberty,  he  adds,  as  to  any  objection  of  his  own.  Yet 
in  his  First  Lines  he  takes  a  difi^nt  view;  and  perlu^ 
a  more  correct  one  than  either  of  the  above.  ChroDic 
rheumatism,  instead  of  being  a  mere  sequel  of  acute 
rheumatism,  or  a  distinct  genusy  is  here  made  a  separate 
species  of  a  common  genus.  <<  Of  this  disease,"  says 
Dr.  Cullen,  '^  there  are  two  species ;  the  one  named  the 
acute,  and  the  other  the  chronic  rheumatism."  And  in 
his  subsequent  description  of  the  latter,  instead  of  the 
universal  assertion  in  his  earlier  work,  <<  pro  seqoda 
rheumatismi  acuti  rheumatismum  chrcmicnm  dictum  sem^ 
per  habeo,"  he  modifies  it  by  the  word  commonhf.  <<  The 
chronic,"  says  he,  ^^  is  commonly  a  sequel  of  the  acute 
rheumatism."  * 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  is  so ;  but  as,    Onr.  xir. 
in  many  instances,  it  is  a  distinct  disease,  characterized   a^?^*  ^^' 
by  symptoms  of  its  own,  and  demanding  a  very  different  chrooict. 
treatment,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  SaMMtifBi. 
arranged  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  in  the  present  system 
it  is  thus  arranged  accordingly. 

Chronic  rheumatism  has  as  many,  and  nearly  the  same  Some«iaies . 
varieties  as  the  acute.    It  becomes  fixt  in  the  loins,  in  the  disoM^ 
hip,  in  the  knee,  but  seldom  in  the  thorax.  Its  symptoms 
are  in  mdst  respects  like  those  of  acute  rheumatism,  only  f"^  ^^  ^ 
that  there  is  little  or  no  iever :  so  that  while  the  general  feparateiy. 
beat  is  very  considerable,  and  the  pulse  usually  upwards 
of  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute  in  the  acute  species,  in  u^e^Mute 
the  skin  in  the  chronic  species  seldom  exceeds  its  natural  •peci^ 
temperature,  and  the  pulse  is  rarely  quicker  than  eighty  Symptoma. 
strokes ;  the  joints  are  less  swollen,  and  of  a  pale  instead 
of  being  of  a  reddish  hue,  cold  and  stif^  and  roused 
with  difficulty  to  a  perspiration ;  and  always  comforted 
by  the  application  of  warmth. 

The  disease  continues  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
sometimes  only  terminates  with  the  life.  The  aflected 
joint  is  occasionally  debilitated  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
atony,  so  as,  when  the  acute  pain  is  not  present,  to  re- 
semble very  nearly  a  stroke  of  palsy. 

Cold,  the  common  cause  of  the  acute  rheumatism,  is  Cold  the 
also  a  common  cause  of  chronic,  even  where  the  acute  citing  caiu^ 
species  has  not  preceded:  and  violent  strains  and  spasms 
may  be  enumerated  as  other  causes.     But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases  the  constitution  is  peculiarly  disposed 
to  rheumatic  action. 

Every  symptom  proves  most  distinctly  that  the  pre-  a  ditcMe  of 
sent  is  a  disease  of  debility ;  and  the  itkode  of  treatment  ^^%- 
must  be  founded  upon  this  idea.     It  is '  hence  that  sti-  The  tnat- 
mulants  of  almost  all  kinds  are  found  serviceable.  Warm  "*"jj^** 
active  balsams  and  resins,  as  those  of  copaiva  and  guaia-  this  view. 
cum,  essential  oils  of  all  kinds,  firom  resinous  substances^  Rerinom 
as  turpentine  and  amber;  from  aromatic  or  pungent  ff^.V^^ 
plants,  as  camphor  and  mustard,  and  especially  cajeput,  preparatiom. 
the  green  distilled  oil  from  the  leaves  of  the  mela- 
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Snc.  II. 
Arthroda 
chroDica. 
Chronic 
rhflimialiam* 
Alone  with 
opium. 
Act  usefiilly 
asdiuretiei. 

Hence  the 
adTantage  of 
bone-radish 
and  the  al- 
liacea. 


Arum. 
Bulcamaia. 


Meadow 
saffron* 


Local  ef!' 
mulants  of 
aervice. 

Burning  of 
moxa* 


Stimulant 
cataplaima. 


Electricity 
andvoltaism. 


leacs  Leucodendron^  are  all  einployed  in  tbeir  tum ;  some- 
times alone,  where  they  combine  a  sedative  with  a  sti''* 
mutant  power,  as  camphor  and  cajeput,  and  sometimes 
in  union  with  opirro,  which  often  proves  a  very  valuable 
addition. 

Most  of  these  are,  also^  powerful  diuretics ;  and  as 
acute  rheumatism  is  best  and  soonest  removed  by  warm 
sudorifics,  so  chronic  rheumatism  seems  to  be  chiefly  re- 
lie  ved^  and,  indeed,  radically  cured,  by  diuretics  of  a  like 
stimulus.  Hence,  horse-radish  and  garlic  are  often  found 
serviceable;  and  turpentine  still  more  so ;  which  in  truth 
forms  the  basis  of  the  greater  number  of  the  medicines 
just  enumerated.  How  far  the  arum,  or  dulcamara,  may 
be  specifically  entitled  to  this  character  I  cannot  deter- 
mine from  my  own  practice.  They  are  both  introduced 
into  the  table  of  diuretics  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  are  highly 
commended  by  many  physicians  of  great  celebrity  for  their 
arthritic  virtues.  But  it  is  possible  that  whatever  virtues 
of  this  kind  they  possess  are  rather  derived  Grom.  their 
stimulating  the  excretories  generally,  and  rousing  the 
entire  system,  than  from  their  acting  specifically  upon  the 
kidneys.  The  colchicum  autumnale^  which  has  sometimes 
proved  serviceable,  has  more  decided  pretensions  to  a 
diuretic  character. 

Local  stimulants  are,  here,  of  more  service  than  in 
the  preceding  species.  The  cautery  of  moxa  has  been 
more  generally  used  on  the  Continent  for  chronic  than 
for  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  certainly  more  entitled  to 
a  trial.  It  is  peculiarly  recommended  by  baron  Larrey  *• 
In  our  own  country,  however,  practitioners  have  fiur 
more  generally  had  recourse  to  cataplasms  of  ammonia, 
cummin,  and  mustard  seeds,  occasionally  intermtzed 
with  euphorbium  or  cantharides:  or,  in  their  stead,  have 
made  use  of  friction,  and,  which  is  &r  preferable^  the 
vapour-bath,  brine,  Warm-bathing  t  and  have  after- 
wards kept  the  joint  well  clothed  with  flannel;  and  sent 
through  the  organ  small  shocks  of  electricity,  or  roused  it 


*  BacueU  de  Memcnret  de  Cfainiflyiet  &c.  8to.  Faria,  I8S1. 
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by  the  stimulus  of  the  voltaic  trough.    Sulphureous  fti-    Owt.  XIL 
migatioDSy  or  the  application  of  sulphur  in  a  gaseous  j^^ 


form,  as  first  employed  by  Dr.  Gal^  of  Paris,  are  in  chronica. 
common  use  on  the  Continent,  and  very  generally  ex*  rheumlitifliit* 
tolled,  and  have  occasionally  been  employed  with  success  Sulphureous 
in  our  own  country.    And,  when  every  thing  else  has     ^^ 
failed,  the  patient  is  usually  advised  to  try  whaty  per* 
haps,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  try  at  first,  the  BiAbwaiM 
mysterious  agency  of  the  Bath  waters* 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  dropped  without  briefly 
adverting  to  the  internal  use  of  the  oleum  jecoris  aselli^ 
common  train  oil,  or  that  obtained  from  the  liver  ot  the  Tnin  oQ; 
cod-fish,  not  long  ago  so  extensively  tried,  I  had  almost 
said  so  &shionable  a  remedy,  in  consequence  of  the  warm 
and  confident  recommendation  of  Dr.  Percival. 

This  offensive  material  is  procured  by  the  process  of  |^  ^^  ^^ 
putrefiu^tion^  and  appears  to  derive  its  stimulant  power,  at  &vour  -. 
least,  as  much  from  rancidi^  as  from  any  natural  quality* 
Dr.  Percival  tried  it  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  Mancbes* 
ter  Infirmary,  and  with  so  much  success,  that,  nauseQU$ 
as  it  is  to  the  taste,  rheumatic  patients,  from  being  eye* 
witnesses  of  its  benefit,  were  in  the  habit  of  implying  to 
bim  fi>r  a  course  of  it.  Dr.  Bardsley  has  since  spoken 
of  it  in  terms  of  nearly  equal  commendation  i  md  Dr. 
Parr  asserts  that  ^^  he  thinks  he  has  seen  dironic  rheu* 
matism  yield  to  a  steady  constant  use  of  this  oU,  which 
had  resisted  every  other  remedy."  Dr.  Bardsle/s  dose 
was  firom  one  to  three  table-spoonfuls  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Some  years  ago  the  author  of  this  work  tried 
the  train  oil  very  steadily  and  perseveringly  in  several 
severe  cases  of  chronic  rheumadsm,  but  with  very  doubt* 
fhl  success  in  every  instance :  and  certainly  without  any 
advantage  whatever  in  one  or  two,  in  which  the  oil  was 
punctiliously  persevered  in  for  a  month,  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  two  ounces  a-day.  In  slight  cases,  it  may  som^  not  equal  to 
times  prove  salutary,  but  its  virtues  cannot  &irly  stand  in  binthinate 
competition  with  those  of  the  terebinthinate  oils.  oUi. 

lie  arsenic  solnti<m  I  have  never  tried  in  this  com*  ArMoic  to- 

lution. 
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G«K.  XIL  plaint.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Bardsley*, 
Arthrosia '  ^^^^  ^^  ^^s  bands,  it  seems  often  to  bave  succeeded.  It 
chronica.  may  be  Commenced  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  and  gradually 
rheumatism,  increased  to  double  thb  quantity,  and  sbould  be  muted 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  if  it  sit  uneasy  on  the  sto* 
Cdkhicum.    nMch  by  j^df^     The  colchicum  wine  and  vinegar  bave 

also  occasionally  been  used  with  success. 
^'****^       In  many  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  parti- 
priddng.       cularly  in  China  and  Japan,  a  mode  of  treatment  fo  va- 
rious acute  muscular  and  nervous  pains  has  been  in  im- 
memorial use  under  the  name  of  zin-king,  or  needle- 
pricking  ;  and  consists  in  pushing  from  two  to  five  or  six 
finely  pointed  gold  or  silver  needles  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  into  the  seat  of  pain,  to  the  depth  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  something  more.    This 
^  has  of  late  been  tried  under  the  name  of  acupuncture 

Oracupunc-  .         .     -,,  i      <&«•   -n     i.  it 

ture.  or  acupuncturation,  m  France  by  M.  Berhozf  and  other 

practitioners,  and  in  our  own  country  by  'Mr.  Morss 
Churchill  j:  for  various  afiecdons  of  the  above  character, 
but  particularly  in  severe  chronic  rheumatism ;  and,  a^ 
cording  to  the  accounts  published,  with  considerable  and 
almost  instantaneous  relief.  The  puncture  produces  lit- 
tle or  no  pain,  and  should  be  followed  with  no  hemo- 
rrhage. A  single  puncture  is  often  found  sufiident  to  re- 
move the  ache,  though  it  shoots  occasionally  to  some 
neighbouring  part :  in  which  case,  the  same  process  is 
to  be  followed  up  to  the  seat  of  metastasis,  whei  it  is 
usually  found  to  vanish  altogether.  The  needle,  iHien 
introduced  is  sufiered  to  remain  in  each  puncture  far 
about  five  minutes  before  it  is  withdrawn ;  and,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  is  commonly  made  of  fine  sted.  The 
subject  is  curious  and  worth  pursuing ;  but  at  present  it 
requires  additional  experiments ;  and  till  the  effect  is 
hereby  fully  confirmed,  it  would  be  idle  to  ofifer  any  hy- 

•  Medical  Reports. 

f  Memoire  sur  les  Maladies  Chroniques,  les  Svacuations  -Sing"'"^  ^ 
1* Acupuncture.  Paris,  1816. 
-    \  A  Treatise  on  Acupuncturatioo»  &c.  LondoD,  1883. 
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pothesis  OQ  the  principle  of  acdoii ;  thougb  it  may  turn  Gm.  xil. 

oat  to  be  that  of  a  mere  counter^irritatioQ.  Arthroi* 

When  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  extremities,  whe-  chronica, 

ther  of  the  arms  or  legs,  flannel  bandages  have  often  been  ^J^JJjfm. 
found  highly  serviceable ;  and  they  should  be  applied 
with  as  much  tightness  as  the  patient  can  bear  without 
inconvenience*. 


SPECIES  III. 

ARTHROSIA  PODAGRA. 

®Ottt 

PAIN,  INFLAMMATION,  AND  FULNESS,  CHIEFLY  ABOUT 
THE  SMALLER  JOINT&:  RETURNING  AFTER  INTERVALS  ; 
OFTEN  PRECEDED  BY,  OR  ALTERNATING  WITH,  UN- 
USUAL AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH,  OR  OTHER  IN- 
TERNAL parts;  unsuppurative. 

The  origin  of  the  term  gout,  or  goide  in  French,  is  little   Gxk.  XIL 
known,  or  rather  is  almost  forgotten.     Among  tha  im-  ^^^  ^^  * 
cients  most  diseases  accompanied  with  tumefaction  were  thevemaai- 
ascribed  to  a  flow  of  some  morbid  fluid  or  humour  to  the  ^  ^^^^ 
part  aflected,  which  was  called  a  rheum  or  defluxion ; 
and  the  rheum  or  defluxion  was  denominated  cold,  hot, 
acrid,  saline,  or  viscid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the      ^ 
symptoms.     The   Arabian  writers  ascribed  even  this 
cause  to  various  diseases  of  the  eyes,  which  were  hence 
called  gutta  serena  and  gutta  obscura,  ''  clear  or  cloudy 
drops  or  defluxions",  according  to  the  external  appear- 
ance.    Rheumatism  and  gout  were  alike  attributed  to 

the  same  origin :  and  as  the  terms  rkeuma  and  gutta 

» 

*  Trans,  of  King  and  Queen's  College  Dublin.  Dr.  Gratton.  VoLx.  p.  169. 
1817. 
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Gkn.  XII.  were  used  in  itiedicfDe  93monymously5  both  importing  de- 
Arthrdsia  "  Auxion,  the  old  opmion  is  still  verbally  preserved,  and  hl» 
Podagra.      descended  to  us  in  the  names  of  rheumatism  and  gout, 

Gout. 

though  the  old  pathology  has  been  abandoned.     ^  We 
have  still/'  says  Dr.  Parr,  <<  the  treatise  of  Carpinati 
published  at  Padua  in  1609,  De  OtrrrA  seu  Jonctuaniin 
dolore" ;  but  the  term  may  be  traced  to  Valescus  de  Ta- 
renta,  who  wrote  his  Commentary  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  Schneider  in  his  Liber  Catarrhorum  Spe- 
ciallissimus,  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1664,  usually 
denominated  the  sixth  volume,  and  peculiarly  scarce, 
describes  the  gout  as  a  catarrh/'* 
Distinctive        The  resemblance  between  gout  and  rheumatism  is  so 
gout  and      <^lose  that  the  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other;  and 
rheumatiim.  both  by   Bergius  Were  regarded  as  convertible:    yet, 
while  the  former  chiefly  fixes  on  the  small  joints,  the 
latter  attacks  the  large ;  and  the  first  is  often  hereditary, 
while  the  second  is  rarely  or  never  so.     We  have  also 
observed  already  that  gout  is  far  more  connected  with  a 
dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach  than  rheumatism :  that  its 
incursions  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  sudden,  its  noc- 
turnal exacerbations  less  striking,  but   its   remissions 
much  clearer. 
Bivvrnty  of      Oout,  moreover,  is  a  &r  more  complicated  complaint 
Swrv°and    thai\rheumatism ;  and  hence  there  is  no  disease  to  which 
practice.       the  human  frame  is  subject  that  has  led  to  such  a  variety 
of  opinions,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  many  of  them 
directly  contradictory  to  each  other,  as  the  gout ;  and  I 
may  add,  there  is  no  disease  concerning  the  nature  and 
Hence         treatment  of  which  physicians  are  so  little  agreed :  so 
^efidd      ^^^^  ^  ^^^  moment  it  constitutes  perhaps  the  widest 
forempyri-    field  for  empyricism,  and  the  hottest  for  warfare,  of  any 
^^"^  that  lie  within  the  domain  of  medical  science. 

Subjeeto  of        Jg  the  gout  a  local  or  a  constitutional  afiection  ?  is  it  a 

dispute.  •        o*«^  \^        J*  '  1  -I* 

spasm  or  a  poison  r  is  its  course  beneficial  or  mischiev- 
ous? should  its  inflammation  be  encouraged  or  coenter- 
acted?  is  it  to  be  concentrated  or  repelled  ?  is  it  to  be 
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treated  with  oordials  or  evacuants  ?  with  c6ld  or  with   Qm.  xil 
l.e.t?«ithaid>logisticor<ni<mtiphlogbtier«g>n>en?  No  ^Zo^ 
sets  of  questions  caa  be  move  repugOAQt  to  each  other  Pod^ra. 
than  these  are;  and  y^  there  is  notone  of  them  but  we     ^"^  * 
may  obtain  an  answer  to,  either  in  the  negative  or  in  the 
afBrmatiTey  by  applying  to  different  practitioners  for  this 
purpose. 

Shntting  the  door  to  disputation  and  nnfiMinded  tlieory  General 
as  fer  as  we  are  able,  let  us,  in  as  few  words  as  possiUe,  thedlwase 
attend  to  the  clear  and  established  history  of  this  disease,  our  best 
as  we  would  to  that  of  any  other,  and  draw  our  pa-  ^rr^n- 
tholqgy,  and  our  mode  €£  practice  from  the  prindples  thoiogy. 
which  it  will  be  fairly  found  to  inculcate* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  or  at  least  ^^"^ !  ^ 
with  exceptions  so  few  as  scarcely  to  disturb  the  general  System: 
consent,  that  gout,  in  whatever  way  it  shows  itseJf,  is  a 
disease  of  the  system ;  or,  in  odier  words,  is  dependent 
upon  a  peculiar  diathesis  or  state  of  the  constiitution. 
And,  next,   it  is  as  commonly  admitted  thai  this  dia-  sometimes 
the«8  is,  in  some  instances,  original,  and  in  others  here-  olh^"^^^ 
ditary  or  derived.    There  are  many  persons  in  whom  derived. 
this  complaint  makes  its  appearance,  who  can  trace  no 
such  affection  in  the  blood  of  their  ancestors ;  and  as  Nature  of 
auch  persons  are  specially  distinguished  by  a  habit  of  ||>eeon>t>tii. 
indolence,  luxury,  and  indulgence,  and  particularly  in  the  disease 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  it  is  from  this  habit  that  the  "  '''^"'^ 
gouly  diathesis  is  supposed  to  originate.     There  are  Constitution 
others,  who,  though  exUbiting   a  life  of  great  regu-  ^uendy 
lari^  and  abstemiousness,  afford  proofs  of  the  same  dia^-  when  de- 
thesis  in  oocaainnnl  pamxysms  to  which  it  gives  rise:  "^^* 
-and  such  persons  are  abnost  always  capable  of  tracing  , 
it  heaoeditarily.    For  the  diathesis  having  once  establish-  Durability 
fid  itself,  keeps  its  bold  on  the  system,  and  is  propagated  ^^^^^ 
from  race  to  raiee,  whatever  be  the  manner  of  life  of  the  onceest*- 
iadlvidual,  or  Che  general  state  of  his  constitution;  though  ^'^^'^ 
Xhek&  can  he  no  quealioo  that  those  descendants  ace  most 
mbject  to  its  paroxysms  who  ind^i^ge  in  the  esK^cesses 
that  laid  ito  first  fowdation. 
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A  gouty  diathesis  thus  produced^  like  a  phlogotic  dia- 
thesis, to  which  in  many  respects  it  makes  a  near  ap- 
proach, may  remain  quiescent  and  not  discover  itself  for 
years,  till  it  meetS'with  some  occasional  cause  of  excite- 
ment, when  it  shows  itself  by  a  sudden  and  painful  dis- 
turbance of  some  part  of  the  system,  but  a  disturbance 
of  a  very  different  kind,  as  well  as  affecting  very  differ- 
ent organs,  according  to  the  temperament,  constitution, 
manner  of  life,  or  some  incidental  circumstance  of  the 
individual :  where  the  general  health  is  sound,  fixing  on 
one  or  more  of  the  extremities  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar 
but  very  acute  inflammation  that  runs  through  a  regular 
paroxysm  and  gradually  subsides ;  and,  where  the  health 
is  infirm,  and  the  general  form  debilitated,  exciting  great 
derangement  in  some  internal  organ  or  set  of  organs, 
and  particularly  those  of  digestion;  or  shifting  from  one 
form-  to  another,  and  thus  proving  itself  under  every 
form  to  be  the  same  disease,  and  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  three  following  varieties :— r 

Fisin,  swelling,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  aflfected  joint 
considerable  and  acute ; 
continuing  for  several  days, 
often  with  remiasioos  and 
exacerbations;  then  gradu- 
ally resolving,  and  leaving 
the  constitution  in  its  usual 
or  improved  health. 
Disguised  and  lurking  in  the 
constitution,  and  produc- 
ing derangement  in  the  di- 
gestive or  other  fiinctions, 
with  only  slight  or  fiigithre 
aflection  of  the  joiotB. 
The  disease  fixing  on  some 
internal  organ  instead  of 
on  the  joints ;  or  soddenly 
transferred  fix>m  the  joints 


a  Regularis. 

R^pilar  fit  of  gout. 


^  Larvata. 

Disguised;  lurking 
atonic  gout. 


Complicata. 
Retrograde ;  recedent ; 
misplaced  gout. 
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after  having  fixed*  there;   Gxk.xii. 
^producing  in  the  internal  ^1^;^^^' 
organ  affected,  debility  or  Podagra. 
inflammation  according  to  ^°"** 
•  the  state  of  the  constitution* 

The  predisposing  cause  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  when  it  Predupot- 
first  forms  itself  in  an  individual,  it  has  already  been  ob-  *"?  fame  of 
served,  is  plethora  with  entonic  condition  of  the  vessels,  gout,  an  en- 
And  hence  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  in  the  symptoms  it  J?"*^***^*^ 
evinces  under  a  regular  paroxysm,  gout  makes  a  near 
approach  to  various  other  inflammations  of  which  we  inflamma- 
have  ahready  treated;  and  is  more  disposed  to  show  tionofare- 
itself,  where  it  has  been  transmitted  hereditarily  in  men  ^^i^'bain 
of  robust  and  large  bodies,  of  large  heads,  of  full  and  « relation  to 
corpulent,  and  especially  gluttonous  habits,  or  whose  flammations 
skin  exhibits  a  coarser  surface  in  consequence  of  being  produced  by 
covered  with  a  thicker  rete  mucosum*     Castration  is  action  :\ 
said  to  act  as  a  general  preventive ;  but  on  what  facts  I  ^^  y^^^^ 
know  not :  though  admitting  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  poadbiy  eu* 
it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  d^e  reason,  from  the  entonic  p^'J^. 
energy  demanded  for  the  first  production  of  the  disease.  ])^|]j^^ 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  origin,  hereditary  trans-  must  be  dis- 
mission,  and  efiects  of  the  podagric  diathesis;  which  ^^^'^^ 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  paroxysms  to  which  it  ozynu. 
gives  rise,  and  which  constitute  the  only  manifest  indi- 
cations of  its  existence. 

The  paroxysms  of  gout  are  excited  by  certain  occa-  Ptoozyims 
sional  causes,  some  of  which  are  obvious  and  some  iw^^sa^^ 
doubtful,  or  altogether  unknown ;  but  without  the  co- 
operation of  these,  the  gouty  diathesis  may  remain  un- 
noticed or  quiescent  in  the  body  for  years,  or  perhaps, 
through  the  whole  term  of  a  man's  life.  And  hence  it 
is  that  we  often  see  an  individual,  whose  ancestors  have 
been  notorious  for  this  complaint,  pass  the  whole  of  his 
days  without  betraying  any  marks  of  it,  while  it  appears 
in  one  or  more  of  his  children,  perhaps  in  their  very 
boyhood. 

The  occasional  causes  are  very  numerous ;  for  where  Occasional 
the  diathesis  exbts  strongly,  almost  any  tldng  that  is  <'**''^**^ 
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Violent  and 
protracted 
parojEfiDis 
oortfim  Ahe*. 

diUhariiUMBd 

return  of  fits. 


Whetbtf 
pacticular 
dim&tei 
more  than 
others  di»* 
posed  to 
produce 
gout. 


capable  of  prodoctng  a  general  distarbance  in  the  system^ 
or  of  throwing  it  off  the  balance  of  ordinary  health,  is 
sufficient  to  become  a  cause ;  and  this  whether  the  incite- 
ment be  of  an  entonic  or  an  atonic  character.  And  hence 
paroxysms  in  different  individuals  are  often  produced  by 
intoxication,  or  excess  of  eating;  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind,  particularly  the  depressing  passions,  as  grief 
and  terror ;  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  skin  ia  in 
a  state  of  perspiration ;  wet  applied  to  the  feet;  great 
labour  of  the  body ;  severe  application  of  the  mind,  es- 
pecially when  protracted  so  as  to  break  in  upon  a  due 
allowance  of  deep :  cold,  flatulent  firuits,  and  often  aci- 
dulous liquors ;  a  sudden  change  from  a  spare  to  a  foil, 
or  from  a  full  to  a  spare,  diet ;  excessive  evacuations  of 
any  kind ;  and,  occasionally,  a  sudden  cessation  of  such 
as  are  habitual,  as  the  suppression  of  a  periodic  hemo- 
rrhoidal flux,  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  or  even  thi) 
dosing  of  an  issue  that  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  dis-. 
oharge. 

It  seems,  moreover,  indisputable  that  the  more  violent 
the  attack  of  a  paroxysm,  and  the  longer  its  continu- 
ance, the  more  tiie  diathesis  is  confirmed,  and  the  oftenef 
the  attack  is  renewed^  On  which  account  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  alleviate  and  abridge  the  paroxysms  as 
much  as  possible,  and  especially  when  they  are  as  ^et 
new  to  the  system. 

-  Whether  particular  climates  or  countries  are  more 
disposed  to  favour  the  existence  of  gout  than  others,  se- 
parate from  the  occasional  causes  just  adverted  to,  may 
be  doubted.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  has  prevailed 
among  tbe  vulgar  as  well  as  among  many  of  the  more 
learned  in  most  ages.  Thus,  among  the  Gredis,  it  was 
a  popular  belief  that  Attica  was  the  hot-bed  of  gou^  9& 
Achaia  was  of  ophtMmy;  wiieaee 


Atthide  tentantur  gressus^  oculeique  io  Achaeis  finibQs*. 

Gout  clogB  the  feet  in  Attica,  the  sight 
fails  in  Achaia. 
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And  tliuSf  too,  in  more  recent  times,  we  are  told  that    Osw!  xir. 
China  *,    and   even   some  of  the   German  provinces,  Arthroia^' 
are  exempt  from  the  attack  of  gout,  while  in  our  own  Podiignu 
country  it  exercises  an  almost  irresistible  sway.     The         * 
last  assertion   is  true  enough,  but  we  are  not  driven 
to  the  variable  nature  of  our  climate  to  account  for  the 
fact 

Thus  fiir  we  can  proceed  safely  respecting  the  gene-  Proximitcf 
ral  pathology  of  this  Proteus-disease.    But  the  moment  ^^  ^' 
we  enter  upon  the  field  of  its  proximate  causk,  we  are  couoted  for« 
bewildered  in  a  hopeless  labyrinth,  without  a  thread  to 
guide  our  entangled  footsteps  amidst  the  growing  dark- 
ness.    There  has,  indeed,  been  no  want  of  attempts  to 
explain  the  subject,  but  thus  far  they  have  been  attempts 
alone — ingenious  conjectures  radier  than  enucleated 
facts.     Thus  some,    among    whom  was   the  learned  ^^'S°*|2!f'** 
Boerfaaave,  resolved  the  proximate  cause  of  gout  into  a  haare :  ' 
morbid  texture  of  the   nerves  and  capillaries ;    and 
others,  into  a  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  fluids ;  respecting 
tile  nature  of  which,  however,  those  who  adopted  this 
view  were  never  able  to  agree;  several  of  them,  like 
Hoflman,  afiirming  it  to  be  a  tartaric  satt,  several,  a  bi-  of  Hoffinan/ 
lious  salt,  several  again,  an  acid,  and  several  again,  an 
alkali. 

This  morbid  ifaateriai,  in  whatever  it  consists,  was  MoriHdmiit. 
supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  sjrstem  and  thrown  |^^,^^ 
off f  during  the  continuance 'of  the  paroxysm,  which,  poMdtobcr 
consequendy,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  en-  ^"'^  °^ 
courage.    And  by  some  pathologists  it  was  held  that  the  Has  been 
inorlMd  matter  thus  despumated  has,  in  various  instances,  ^^iL^g^ 
proved  contagious,  and  this  not  to  man  only  but  to  other 
animals  as  well ;  thus  M.  Pietsch  informs  us  that  he  has 
known  dogs  affected  with  the  same  disease  by  licking  the  «u)c^^  lo^ 
ulcers  that  have  followed  upon  a  fit  of  gout  accompanied        ^  ^'^ 
with  chalk-stones. 


*  Le  Conte^  Kowrdlea  Hlmoiras  nir  f^t  present  fc  fc  Chine,  ftois  fS96. 
t  Scbafler  Vtn.  u.  p.  176,  who  denies  it:  andD^iorDeDytiotivUirwh** 
malhtaina  it* 
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«  A.  Pod- 
agnngu- 
laris. 

Regular  fit 
of  tha  gout. 

Described  in 
its  course. 


Dr.  CuUen  has  taken  great  pains  in  a  series  of  nine 
consecutive  arguments  to  prove  the  error  or  absurdity 
of  most  of  these  opinions :  and  then  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish his  own;  which  consists  in  regarding  the  proximate 
cause  of  a  gouty  diathesis  as  dependent  upon  a  certain 
vigorous  and  plethoric  state  of  the  system ;  and  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  a  gouty  paroxysm  as  produced  by  an  oc- 
casional loss  of  tone  in  the  extremities^  often  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  system,  but  especially  to  the  stomach, 
succeeded  by  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  same  quarter 
which  constitutes  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  is  an 
efibrt  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  to  restore  the  tone 
thus  injured  *.  But  by  this  hypothesis  we  gain  as  Utde 
as  by  any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  obviously  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  CuUenian  doctrine  of  fever  to  the  disease 
before  us,  and  is  chargeable  with  the  same  incongruity : 
for  here,  as  in  fever,  the  stage  of  strength  or  increased 
energy  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  stage  of  weakness; 
as  the  weakness  or  loss  of  tone  is  made  dependent  upon 
a  peculiar  vigour  and  plethoric  state  of  die  system.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  loss  of 
tone  may  follow  upon  excess  of  energy ;  but  by  what 
means  recovered  energy  is  to  be  a  result  of  loss  of  tone, 
is  a  problem  of  more  laborious  solution. 

I  have  dwdt  the  longer  upon  this  ftnbject  because  it 
involves  a  very  essential  point  in  the  remedial  process^, 
and  one  which  has  rarely  been  sufficiently  attended  to: 
before  we  enter  upon  which,  however,  it  may  not  be  in-' 
expedient  to  take  a  fuller  glance  at  the  symptoms  by 
which  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease  are  diaiao- 
terized. 

One  of  the  marks  by  which  a  regular  paroxtbm  of 
GOUT  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  diat  of  rheumatim, 
is  the  suddenness  pf  its  onset.  This  is  true,  as  Sydenham 
has  correctly  observed,  with  regard  to  the  general  course 
of  regular  or  entonic  gout,  in  which  the  constitution  is  in 
other  respects  perfectly  sound.    But  in  other  cases  the 
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fit  is  often  preceded  by  certain  prodromi  which  those  ^'  ^U. 
who  have  sufiered  froin  it  before  very  su£EicientIy  under-  «  a.  Pod.' 
standi  and  uniformly  take  as  a  warning;  such  as  a  cold-  ffi^  ^^s^- 
nesa  or  numbness  of  the  lower  limbs,  alternating  with  a  Regiihr  fit 
aense  of  pricking  or  formication  along  their  entire  length ;  2^~|^***"^ 
frequent  cramps. of  the  muscles  of  the  legs ;  a  crassament  pKceded  bj 
in  the  urine  *;   slight  shiverings  over  the  sur&ce  ;   Ian-  Pf'^*"'*' 
guor  and  flatulency  of  the  stomach ;  and  sometimes  a 
pain  over  the  eye-lids  or  in  some  other  organ  f. 

The  paroxysm  is  said  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  who  has 
drawn  its  picture  to  the  life,  to  shew  itself  most  commcm- 
ly  in  January  or  February ;  but  I  have  known  it  occur  GenenSy 
so  often  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  and  in  the  au-  ^^^^  ^° 
tumn,  and  have  attended  so  many  patients  who  have  but  not 
never  had  it  except  in  the  latter  seasons,  that  the  rule  "^^^^ 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  very  well  established* 
The  firsi  attack  is  usually  in  one  of  the  feet,  most  com-  Description, 
monly  about  the  ball  or  first  joint  of  the  great  toe ;  it  com- 
mences at  night  or  during  the  night,  and  there  is  some- 
times^ though  not  always,  a  slight  horror,  succeeded  by 
a  hot  stage.    The  local  pain  and  swelling  increase  in 
violence,  the  joittt  assumes  a  fiery  redness,  and  the  whole 
body  is  in  a  state  of  great  restlessness.    The  symptoms 
remit  sometimes  towards  the  next  morning,  yet  occasion- 
ally not  till  the  morning  after ;  but  they  still  return  dur- 
ing the  night,  though  in  a  more  tolerable  degree,  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  even  a  week ;  when  the  inflanuna^' 
■tion  subsides  as  by  resolution;  the  foot  almost  instantly 
recovers  its  vigour,  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  mat- 
ter with  it ;  and  if  the  patient  have  been  antecedently  in- 
disposed, he  enjoys,  as  on  recovering  from  an  ague,  aii 
alacrity  of  body  and  mind  beyond  what  he  has  expe- 
rienced for  a  long  time  before;   the  oonstitutional  indis- 
position disappearing  with  the  paroxysm. 

At  the  coounencenlent  of  the  disease,  the  return  of  it  R^<wnrf 
may  be  annuali  or  not  oftener  than  once  in.  three  or  four  ynJgtftnrt 

.  anniudor 

'  letsfre. 

*  Butler,  Nadere  out  ddddnge  der  mensebtl^e  Waten.  Harlisi.  1097.       qfoent: 
I  Epb.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  i.  Ann.  in.  Obt,  S5& 

S  S  2 
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GsK.  XII.  years  ;  but  it  is  perpetually  encroaching  on  the  consti- 

•^"^Pod-  tution,  so  that  the  intervals  gradually  become  shorter, 

agra  regu-  and  the  attacks  more  frequent  and  of  longer  condnuance : 

SSmiar  fit  wl^^^ce,  as  Dr.  CuUen  has  justly  observed,  ^^  in  an  ad- 

vf  the  gout,  vanced  state  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  hardly  ever  to- 

afterwardfl  lerably  ftee  from  it,  except  perhaps  for  two  or  three 

the  intervals  .i_    •     ^i.  it 

much  months  in  the  summer." 

shorter.  Nothing  can  be  more  specific,  more  true  to  itself^  or 

the  inflam-^   more  distinct  from  every  other  kind  of  Inflammation 

■nation  spe-  (hau  that  of  the  disease  before  us,  when  thus  exhibited 
dill? 

in  a  regular  fit;  the  inflammation  of  erythema  does  not 

difier  more  from  that  of  phlegmon  than  bodi  these,  and 
indeed  every  other  from  that  of  gout :  it  never  sup- 
purates, never  ulcerates  when  simple  and  genuine,  how- 
ever violent  maybe  the  attack,  and  though  to  the  eyeof  in- 
experience the  skin  may  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing |  while,  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  pain,  there  is  a 
sense  of  numbness,  weight,  and  want  of  energy ;  inso- 
much,  that  if  the  pain  could  for  a  moment  be  forgotten, 
the  limb  would  feel  paralj'tic ;  and  though  the  masdes 
which  move  the  limb  be  not  affected,  they  raise  it  at 
drag  it  along  like  a  dead  load.  If  the  inflammatioii 
run  through  its  course  where  it  first  fixes,  it  subsides  by 
a  resolution  that  leaves  no  external  discolouration  or  in- 
ternal weakness  or  disability ;  and  if  it  make  a  transfer 
firom  one  extremity  to  another,  it  passes  with  inccHioeiT- 
able  rapidity;  the  limb  now  afiected  being  loaded  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  the  inflammatory  action ;  and  that^ 
lately  the  seat  of  pain  being  all  of  a  sudden  restored  to ' 
perfect  soundness. 
Metattass    ^    jj  jg  rarely,  however,  that  any  metastasis  takes  place 

not  common  .#•  .  iii  •• 

in  sound  On  its  first  appearance  m  a  healthy  constitution ;  nor 
^^^  indeed  till  after  various  organs  or  the  entire  habit  has 
tem  weaken-  been  weakened  by  repeated  assaults.  We  have  already 
ed  by  fresh    observed  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  weaken 

paroxysius  s 

andat  length  the  habit  in  this  manner  till  die  system  is  oompletcly 

^^^         broken  down,  as  well  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  beccNXies 

a  prey  to  its  tyrannic  control.  In  this  case  the  paroxysons^ 

though  much  longer  and  more  frequent,  are  less  violent 


In  wedk 
habiU  the 
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and  painfiil  than  at  first ;  but  there  is  no  joint  exempt    ^<i^«  ^H- 
from  its  incursion,  nor  perhaps  an  internal  organ  that  «  a.  Pod-  * 
does  not  sufier  from  induced  weakness :  so  that,  in  the  '^  '^S"- 
l^nguage  of  Sydenham,  ^^  the  patient  .exists  only  to  be  Regular  fit 
wretched  and  miserable,  and  not  at  all  to  taste  of  the  ofthegouc 
happiness  of  life.'' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  hitherto  indeed  little  dwelt 
upon  and  altogether  unaccounted  for,  that  as  the  system 
advances  in  years  and  debility,  and  every  other  secre- 
tion progressively  fails,  that  of  calcareous  earth  seems 
to  increase.     Hence  the  bones  of  aged  persons  are  more  secretion  of 
fragile  and  apt  to  break  upon  slight  concussions ;  and  ^JjJ'^'J, 
the  arteries  and  various  other  parts  become  ossified  or  augmented. 
loaded  with  nodules  of  lime-stone;  and  where  a  power- 
ful sympathy  exists  between  the  kidneys  and  the  stomach, 
and  either  of  these  is  in  an  infirm  state,  we  have  a  larger 
deposit  of  the  same  material  in  the  kidneys  or  the  blad- ' 
der.     A  similar  increase  of  calcareous  earth  takes  place  And  hence 
in  the  weakness  of  chronic  gout;  every  affected  joint  p^u^ 
becomes  loaded  with  its  secretion,  wliich  collects  and  by  gout. 
hardens  into  nodules  in  its  cavities,  or  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  membrane,  or  burs®  mucosae,  and  renders  mo- 
tion uneasy  or  destroys  it  altogether.     The  lime-stone, 
moreover,  as  it  hardens,  acts  as  a  foreign  irritant  to  thct 
distended  integuments,  and  produces,  what  simple  in- 
flammation of  the  gout  never  does,  ulcerations  and  an 
offensive  discharge.     For  the  same  reason  nephritic  cal-  Hence  often 
cull  are  often  a  sequel  of  gout  when  it  has  assumed  a  "^^f^ 
chronic  form ;  and  the  children  of  gouty  parents  are 
said  to  be  hereditarily  disposed  to  both  complaints,  some  . 
of  them  exhibiting  a  podagric  and  others  a  nephritic  af- 
fection. 

Sometimes  this. calcareous  secretion  is  thrown  off  by  Orcaicara- 
the  surface  of  the  skin.    I  have  seen,  says  Swediaur,  an  ^on^*]^, 
inveterate  case  in  which  the  patient  labouring  under  a  sldn. 
paroxysm  of  several  months'  duration,  had  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body  covered  every  morning  with  a  white 
powder,  as  though  he  had  been  dusted  with  flour  *• 

•^Nov.  NosoL  Meth.  Syst  1.  p.  Sls! 
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Spec,  III. 
^A.Pod- 
■ffraUrvitt. 
IDUguised, 
or  atonic 
gout:  de 
leriptioii  of. 

Found  in 
delicate  con- 
•titutioiu, 
Apd  why. 

Under  va- 
rious chi^ 
racteca; 
btti  ohiefly 
aiSwUUie 
digestive 
oigvu. 

Fugitive 
parojcyimt. 
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y  A.  Pod- 
agra com- 
racata. 
liecedeDt; 
miaplaced 

Sot. 
vw  pro* 
diiced. 


Thus  far,  we  have  followed  up  the  progress  of  a  re- 
gular attack  of  gout  in  a  constitution  otherwise  healthy 
and  vigorous.  But  the  same  diathesis  exists  in  systeflow 
of  delicate  and  infirm  health,  and  where  there  is  a  want 
of  suflBcient  energy  to  work  up  a  fit  of  inflammatioB, 
and  throw  it  off  at  its  appropriate  outlets.  And  in  such 
case,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  roused  into  action  by  any  of 
the  causes  of  excitement  already  enumerated,  it  consti- 
tutes the  SECOND  VARIETY,  assumes  the  guise  of  varioua 
other  diseases,  as  dyspepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondrias, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  heniicrania,  with  se- 
veral modifications  of  palsy  or  apoplexy.  The  stomach 
and  bowels,  however,  form  the  chief  seat  of  affectkm; 
the  appetite  is  fastidious  or  destroyed;  a  spasmodic 
stricture  or  painful  oppression  is  felt  in  the  epigastric 
region,  or  the  stomach  is  distended  almost  to  bursting 
with  flatulence;  nausea,  eructations,  vomiting,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  indigestion  follow,  and  are  alternated 
with  severe  colic  or  costiveness.  In  the  mean  while  the 
disease  shows  itself  at  times,  in  one  or  more  of  the  jmnts 
in  slight  and  fugitive  pains,  as  though  making  an  inef* 
fectutd  eflbrt  to  kindle  up  a  paroxysm  of  proper  inflam- 
mation, but  which  there  is  not  energy  enough  in  tlie  sys- 
tem to  accomplish ;  whence  the  articular  pains  cease  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  appear;  and  the  visceral  derangie- 
ment  is  renewed;  sometimes  slowly  subsiding  after  a 
continuance  of  several  weeks ;  and  sometimes  wearing 
out  the  entire  frame,  and  terminating  in  abdominal  or 
cellular  dropsy. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  whUe  the  getaeral 
constitution  of  a  podagric  patient  is  tolerably  sound,  one 
or  more  of  the  internal  organs  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  are  less  healthy  than  the  rest.  And  as 
upon  an  excitement  of  gouty  inflammation  in  a  gouty 
habit,  the  inflammation  seizes  ordinarily  upon  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  body,  it  makes  its  assault  upcm  such  orgaa 
rather  than  upon  the  hands  or  the  feet ;  or,  if  it  oom- 
menoe  in  the  latter,  is  readily  transferred  to  it ;  consti- 
tuting the  THIRD  OF  THE  VARIETIES  before  us,  and  wliich 
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hst&  asnaliy  been  called  retrograde  or  misplaced  gout.   Okk.  xri. 
And  If  the  general  system  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  yj^^i^.' 
below  the  CM^inary  tone  of  heidth  when  the  paroxysm  is  agn  com- 
thus  excited  by  the  force  of  some  oecasional  cause,  the  R^^nt; 
organ  aflfected  may  evince  great  langour  and  painilil  in-  misplaced 
ertness,  as  in  the  second  variety,  rather  than  acute  in-  ^^"^ 
flammation,  as  in  the  firHt.   The  sensation  in  the  stomach,  ^J^^J][,* 
•instead  of  being  that  of  a  fiery  coal,  is  that  of  a  cold  lump 
of  lead ;  in  the  head  it  changes  from  maddening  pain  to  Sensations 
oppressive  horror,  in  which  the  patient  suddenly  starts  ^toraach  -.  ^ 
trom  sleep  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  began  to  doze,  firom  in  the  head, 
the  hideoDsness  of  the  ideas  that  rush  across  the  mind 
and  form  the  distracting  dream 

The  fit  is  sometimes  transferred  to  the  bladder ;  in  .^J!*^^ 
which  case  there  is  acute  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  organ,  der  or  reo- 
strangury,  and  a  discharge  of  thin  acrid  mucus  from  the  t*^- 
urethra.   The  rectum  has  also  been  occasionally  the  seat 
of  metastasis,  and  has  evinced  various  species  of  affection, 
as  simple  vehement  pain,  spastic  constriction,  or  hemo- 
rrhoidal tumours.    When  thrown  upon  the  lungs  it  mi- 
mics the  symptoms  of  a  peripneumony. 

In  aj^lying  the  art  of  medicine  to  the  cure  or  allevia*  indicaaon* 
iton  of  gout,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  state  ^^y  to  the 
of  the  patient  during  the  paroxysms,  and  during  their  pairoxysms 
intervals :  and  particularly  to  the  state  of  his  constitution  intervals. 
or  previous  habits,  which,  according  to  their  character, 
may  demand  a  difierent  and  even  an  opposite  mode  of 
management 

Jjet  us  commence  with  the  paroxysmal  treatatent  :  Treatment 
and,  first  of  all,  with  that  of  the  inflammatory  attack,  as  d"'^n«^^« 
it  shows  itself  in  a  regular  fit  of  the  disease. 

It  was  formerly  the  belief,  as  we  have  already  seen,  During  the 
that  a  gouty  paroxysm  was  an  effect  of  nature  to  throw  P*'^^"'^/ 
off  firom  the  constitution,  and  thereby  restore  it  to  a  state 
of  perfect  health,  some  peccant  matter  forming  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  distemper;  and  it  was  hence,  also, 
conceived,  in  addition,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Syden- 
ham, that  the  more  vehement  the  fit  the  sooner  it  will 
be  over,  and  the  longer  and  more  perfect  the  intermis- 
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Gxtfiixtl.  sion.  And  in  diis  view  of  the  subject  tfaer^cantjiftiioqii^^^ 
F^^'i^'  tion  that  the  wisest  plan  must  have  been  that  of  leavimr 
Podagra,      the  paroxysm  to  run  through  its  tegular  course  wichoiil 
Ti^menu   ^^^^uption.    Yet,  as  this  hypothesis  has  long  fcUeu 
How  &r  the  ^^^  discredit,  we  are  not  in  the  present  day  preventdd, 
ordinary       on  such  grouud,  from  endeaTouring  to  subdue  the  in* 
inS:,r*  flammation  of  a  goaty  paroxyon  by  the  orfinary  «.» 
inflaoama-     resorted  to  in  inflammations  of  any  other  kind,  as  bleed- 
miv.™*^     jng,  purgatives,  sudorifics,  local  astringents,  and  even 
refrigerants.    But  a  very  general  objecdon  has  once 
been  taken  to  this  plan  on  another  ground,  and  thai  is» 
the  great  danger  of  repelling  the  disease  to  some  inter- 
nal organ  of  more  importance,  and  thus  of  converting  a 
regular  paroxysm  into  a  case  of  r^rogndt  or  atonic 
^^l*^^^"     gout    And  in  consequence  of  this  apprehension,  the 
l»oied  dan-    practice  even  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  most  celebrated 
gCTof  r&.     physicians,  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  in  the  highest 
degree  vague  and  vacillating.    Sydenham  prohibited 
Om  general   ^naUy  purging  and  sweating  of  every  kind,  whether 
piaciice       gentle  or  copious,  apd  only  allowed  bleeding  where  the 
Tiidi^u^g.    patient  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  on  the  first  or 


Practice  of   C(Hid  paroxysm :  while  of  cold  implications  he  takes  no 

S)rdefihams  ij^tJee  whatever.  He  admits,  however,  the  use  of  laniip 

num  where  the  pain  is  very  acute :   trusting  chiefly  for 

the  cnre  of  the  disease  to  an  alterant  regimen  and  apo- 

«CC«Qen;    zems  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  intervals.    Dr.  CuUen  at 

lows  bleeding  with  the  same  restrieticHi  as  Sydenham, 

though  he  recommends  the  applbadon  of  leeches  la  the 

inflamed  part,  as  at-all  times  a  safer  pracdoe  than  the  use 

of  the  lancet    Of  cathartics  and  sudorifics  lie  takes  no 

notice  otherwise  than  as  these  may  enter  into  the  gemial 

course  of  an  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  he  is  decidedly  ad- 

*^V*ij''   verse  to  the  use  of  cold ;  and  thinks  that  warm-1 

Terae  to  the  &nd  emollient  poultices,  blistering,  burning  with 

«<^yinent  ^^amphorate  and  aromatic  oils,  induce  the  inflammaiion 

vkiM,  and      to  shift  from  ouc  part  to  another,  and  consequently  tend 

ihinks  moft  ^  ^p^\  ^^  inflammation  from  the  extremities  to  sooie 

local  ttDDiIo 

cations  in-     more  important  organ  :  while  opium,  though  it  affords 
test^  ^  "^    ^^W  in  present  paroxysms,  occasions  them  tp  retuni 
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witli  greater  vicdonoe;  and,  tbercCbre,  he  obaervea,  \pf  Gm.xit 
wajr  of  coodudion,  <<The  oobudoq  pracdce  ofoomnit^  atS^to^' 
ting  the  person  to  palienoe  and  flannd  alone^  is  establish*  Podagra. 
ed  upon  the  best  foundatkm.''  *  T^^ent 

'NoW|  as  we  have-already  seen  that  the  gout,  after  it  pfgoutdur- 
bas  shown  itself  in  paroxysms,  is  never  idUer  that  one  o'l^stM.^' 
paroKysm,  in  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  Collen,  and  Objeetrto 
every  other  physician,  hastens  on  another,  renders  its  tna^Jfy^ 
iMtervalssborter,  and  its  durations  l<xiger;  and  progret*  to  patience 
sively  saps  all  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  why  a  mora 
renders  life  itsdf  a  burden ;  it  is  of  serious  importanoe  actirecoune 
to  inquire' whether  thb  fear  of  a  repulsion,  however  well  p^ue<L 
founded  in  some  instances,  be  not  allowed  too  generally ;  ^^i*^^,* 
wbedier  it  be  not  possible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  gion  oi^t  * 
the  form  of  the  disease  in  which  it  ouirht  to  operate,  and  ^  ^^^^  „ 

equal^toaQ 

that  in  which  it  ought  not?  and  whether  in  the  latter  tbaTaviatw^ 
^sase  we  may  not  derive  all  the  benefit  firom  a  full  use  of  ^  ^  <>>* 
a  Tedadng  process,  which  is  obtained  in  other  inflam«  dudngpro- 
mations,  accompanied  with  a  like  degree  (rf* constitutional  ^^^|*]]f  ^  "^ 

vigour  r  be  UMd 

From  the  history  of  this  disease,  as  it  has  already  ^^v^ 
passed  before  us,  we  may  draw  this  general  corollary:  ehancter 
that  the  specific  inflammation  of  gout,  or  whatever  other  *^J^^^ 
morbid  character  it  may  evince,  when  once  elicited  By  diteaie. 
some  occasional  cause  into  action,  has  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  fix  and  expand  itself  upon  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
^system,  and  where  several  parts  are  equally  weak,  to  pass 
in  sudden  transitions  from  one  part  to  another,  though 
tvansiuons  are  rare  where  the  system  is  sound. 

In  healdiy  constitutions  the  weakest  parts  are  the  ex-  In  beilthy 
tvemities;  and  hence,  in  such  constitutions,  these  are  tiomT^ 
the  parts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  which  the  gout  wedcest 
mnfiirmly  opens  its  assault.    Here  it  commences,  and  SITacuvu 
here  it  runs  through  its  course,  seldom  migrating  or,  n^ties. 
when  it  does  migrate,  only  passing  from  one  extremity 
to>  another ;  as  from  foot  to  foot,  or  fi*om  one  of  the  feet  * 
to  one  of  the  hands ;  and  limiting  itself  to  these  quarters 

■  II       II  <   I  I  *  I         ■      I  II  ■  ■     ■■  I       I      I     ^    ■■!  I       11    ■  I  I  I      I  I    I  ■    I  m^mmmmmmtmmm^m^i^m 

*  Firtt  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Apht  sun. 
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Gkm.xii.  because  tbey  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  system :  lboiigh» 
Ar^roria  AS  just  observed,  in  a  thoroughly  sound  coDstituftioa  audi 
Podagra.      murrations  are  not  common. 

Treatment  In  unhealthy  habits,  however,  the  extremities  are  not 
ofgoutdur-  ^be  weakest  parts  of  the  system,  but  perhaps,  the  sto- 
oj^ml^'^'  mach,  or  the  heart,  or  the  head,  or  the  hingi^  or  scime 
inunhedthy  q^j^  organ ;  while  several  of  these  organs  may,  more- 
nuis.  over)  be  equally  debilitated,  according  to  the  idiosyn- 

Hence  crasy,  or  to  accidental  circumstances.  And  true  to  the 
the  eztre-  general  rule,  we  see  the  gouty  principle,  when  roused 
;nitiet  and     |q^  action  in  habits  of  this  kind,  fixing  itself  firom  the 

aometunei      ^  *  n    i  •  •  i  i_ 

other  parta  first  on  Que  of  those  important  viscera  rather  tnaoi  on 
^be  feat  of  •  ^^  extremities ;  or  roaming  from  one  to  aaother,  on 

paroxysm.       .        _  .        ,  /.  i  i_  - 

Its  alternatmg  its  course  irom  these  organs  to  the  extie* 

mities,  or  from  the  extremities  to  these  organs.    And  as 

metastases  are  rare  where  the  system  is  sound,  tbey 

And  hence  a  heo(Mne  frequent  in  proportion  as  it  loses  this  character, 

distinct  line   and  especially  in  proportion  to  its  debility  in  particular 

of  treatment  . 

|)ointedout,    P^rtS. 

These  are  rules  which  we  cannot,  too  closely  st^dy  and 
commit. to  memory,  and  they  seem  to  point  out  to  us  the 
line  of  distinction  between  that  form  of  the  disease  in 
which  we  ought  to  entertain  a  prudent  fear  of  reYulsioiH 
and  that  in  which  we  maf  safely  act  without  any  such  fear 
fe^oppo-  whatever.   They  directly  lead  us  to  two  states  of  ccxosti- 
iite.   .         tution  that  require  a  very  different,  and  in  many  instanoes 
a  very  opposite  mode  of  treatment ;  and  seem  to  settk 
the  important  question  before  us,  under  what  circum- 
stances it  may  be  expedient  to  employ  a  palliattve  plan; 
and  under  what  a  cooling  andreductive. 
In  sound  Let  US  commeuce  with  the  first  of  these  two  states, 

constitu-      forming  a  regular  but  violent  fit  of  gout  as  it  shows  itself 

tiona  no  ..  i.# 

danger  of     in  a  sound  constitution,  and  inflicts  its  torture  on  the 

ai^^^e     b^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     Guiding  ourselves  by  the  laws  just 
eYacuants     laid  down,  there  seems  no  reason  why,  instead  of  << 
mtsm^^  mitting  the  person  to  patience  and  flannel  alone", 
em^oyed.     should  not  pursue  the  evacuating  and  refiigerent  means 
employed  in  entonic  inflammations  of  any  other  kind, 
and  have  cause  to  expect  a  like  success :  sudi  as  Ueed- 
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ing,  so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Heberden,  and    Ofv.  Xll. 
allowed  occasionally  by  Sydenham,  and  emptying  the  xt^wvol 
bowels,  relaxing  the  skin  generally,  and  cooling  the  fiery  Podigni. 
beat  of  the  affected  limb  by  cold  water  or  any  other  x^uncBt 
frigorific  application.  With  a  transfer  of  morbific  matter  of  gout  dur- 
we  have  now  no  longer  to  contend.    Yet,  even  where  o^i,^'^*^ 
such  a  cause  is  admitted,  as  in  most  exanthems,  the  plan  niuatntMi 
thus  proposed  is,  in  many  instances,  pursued  without  by  the  trait. 
hesitation.    Thus,  in  measles,  cathartics  and  venesec^  anUiems. 
tion  are  not  only  in  general  use,  but  ofien  ii)dispens- 
i^ble;  in  the  height  of  malignant  scarlet*fever,  we  sponge 
or  wash  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  body  with  cold  water ; 
and  in  small-pox,  not  only  purge  freely,  but  expose  the 
patient  to  the  coldest  atmosphere  of  the  winter  season. 

In  weakly  habits,  or  idiosyncrasies,  or  incidental  de-  J^J'*^'^' 
bilities  of  particular  organs,  we  have  admitted  that  a  tastadt  is 
metastasis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  frequent  result,  ^^l"^"' 
and  peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  gouty  inflamma-  the  same 
tion ;  and  here,  indeed,  refrigerants,  violent  purgatives,  H!^jJ"*°' 
and  venesection  ought  to  be  most  sedulously  abstained  chievous. 
firom;  and  not  unfrequeritly,  the  best  practice  we  can 
adopt  is  that  of  '*  committing  the  person  to  patience 
and  flannel  alone.''     But  what  I  am  anxious  to  establish 
is,  that,  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  tiie  pro* 
gress  of  gout,  a  metastasis  in  sound  and  vigorous  in- 
stitutions is  rarely  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps'  never 
takes  place,  except  from  one  extremity  to  another.     In 
order  that  some  internal  organ  may  become  the  seat  of 
transferred  gout,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess 
a  weaker  action  than  the  part  from  which  the  inflamma-  Subject  fur- 
tion  is  to  be  transferred:  but  the  parts  of  weakest  action  ^^^' 
in  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution  are  the  extremities 
themselves:  and  it  is  probably  because  the  living  energy 
is,  in  all  the  extremities,  upon  a  balance,  that  in  a  sound 
frame  a  metastasis,  even  from  one  extremity  to  another, 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

Local  infirmity  seems  to  form  the  only  ground  for  a  Local  in. 
metastasis ;  but  where  health  prevails  generally,  and  all  JjJ"^^  ^^ 
the  organs  are  equally  sound,  admitting  the  inflammatory  for  a  iiiet»- 

stasis. 
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action,  instead  of  being  reduced  and  resolved,  to  be  re- 
pelled, there  Is  no  one  organ  to  which  it  seems  capable 
of  being  transferred  rather  than  to  another;  and  in  such 
case  it  would  be  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
morbid  entony  would  be  thrown  back  generally  and  di- 
vided amongst  the  whole,  from  which  division  of  labour 
little  mischief  could  happen. 

As  &r  as  I  have  seen,  the  inflammation  of  a  regular  fit 
of  gout  subsides  gradually,  though  rapidly,  under  the 
treatment  now  proposed,  without  any  repulsion  whatever. 
Yet,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  seemed  to  be  repelled  in 
part,  whilst  it  has  chiefly  passed  ofi^  by  resolution.  For 
during  the  use  of  a  cold  pediluvium,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, I  have  known  patients  speak  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aura  creeping  over  them  and  through  them,  and  excnting 
an  undefinable  sense  of  glowing  which  has  lasted  for  a 
few  minutes,  without  any  inconvenience  at  the  time^  or 
even  any  change  in  the  pulse ;  and  certainly  withoat  any 
ill  effect  afterwards. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  there  is  no  resisting  fiicts. 
The  cases  are  innumerable  in  which  great  mischief  has 
resulted  from  the  depleting  and  the  refrigerant  plan; 
and,  as  we  cannot  always  tell  that  all  the  internal  organs 
are  or  are  not  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  it  is  most  prut- 
dent  to  abstain  from  a  practice  which  may  prove  h^rUy 
injurious  in  case  of  a  mistake. 

The  answer  to  this  remark  is,  that  here,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  disease^  professional  judgement  is  to  be  called 
into  exercise,  and  the  practitioner  is  to  draw  laigely 
upon  that  skill  and  discrimination  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  education  to  bestow  upon  him:  and  thus 
bestirring  himself,  he  will  rarely  fall  into  an  error.  Tbat 
misdiief  has  resulted,  and  frequently  from  the  use  of  the 
plan  before  us,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one ;  but  tbat 
great  and  essential  good,  and  an  easy  and  rapid  cure 
have  been  also  in  hundreds  of  instances  effected,  must 
be  admitted  as  readily.  No  clear  distinctive  line,  how- 
ever,  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  witfa^  been 
acted  upon  or  even  laid  down :  and  hence  it  is  rather  to 
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be  ascribed  to  a  want  of.  discrimination  upon  this  sub-    Gn.  xii. 
ject  tliat  the  evils  adverted  to  are  chargeable,  than  to  any  ^^^^^ 
mischief  in  the  plan  itself.  Yet  it  maybe  doubted  whether  Pod^^ou 
the  injury  produced  even  by  an  injudicious  use  of  eva^  initent 
cnants  and  refrigerants  amounts  to  a  thousandth  part  ofgoutdiuv 
of  that  entailed  on  the  constitution  by  allowing  the  gout  ^,g^^' 
to  make  its  inroads  tacitly  and  unresisted ;  till  by  de- 
grees it  triumphs  equally  over  all  the  powers,  as  wdl  of 
the  body  as  of  the  mind,  and,  in  the  forcible  language  of 
Sydenham,  <<  The  miserable  wretch  is  at  length  so  happy 
as  to  die."  , 

Of  the  benefit  produced  by  the  external  use  of  cold-  Benefit  ex- 
wat^,  the  author  can  $peak  from  a  trial  of  several  years  ^^  jj^^)?, 
upon  his  own  person,  and  is  only  anxious  that  others  own  person. 
should  participate  in  what  has  proved  so  decisive  a  com- 
fort to  himself. 

The  author,  in  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  health,  Caie  d6- 
amidst  great  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  which,  how«> 
ever,  acted  as  a  relief  to  each  other,  was,  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  attacked  with  a  regular 
fit  of  gout  in  one  of  his  feet,  some  of  his  ancestors  bav« 
ing  been  subject  to  the  same  complaint.    Having  long 
before  drawn  the  distinctive  line  of  treatment  just  ad- 
verted to,  and  carried  it  successfully  into  practice,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  trying  it  on  himself,  and  patticu- 
larly  the  affusion  of  cold  water ;  but  his  family  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  proposal,  that  he  consented  for  the  term 
of  three  days,  but  no  longer,  to  follow  the  CuUenian  Reclined  po- 
prescription,  and  to  employ  nothmg  but  flannel  and  as  «pp^^on 
much  patience  as  he  could  command.    The  foot  was  in  of  flanneL 
consequence  warmly  wrapped  up,  and  the  sofa  received 
him  when  he  quitted  the  bed.    The  inflammation  was , 
extensive,  and  very  painfiil,  the  pain,  however,  remitted 
occasionally  in  the  day,  yet  returned  toward?  ni^t  with 
a  vehemence  that  entirely  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and 
kept  him  in  a  profuse  perspiration ;  but  a  perspiration 
that  afforded  no  relief.    The  limited  time  having  esc* 
pired,  and  the  inflammation  having  gradually  augmented 
instead  of  subsiding,  early  on  the  third  morning  he  called 
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Gcv.  xn.  for  a  large  basin  of  cold-water,  stripped  off  the  flannel, 
Ar^toaia  '  ^"^  boIdly  plunged  the  foot  into  it  for  four  or  five  tunes 
Podagra.       in  succession.  .  The  application  was  peculiarly  refredi- 

Treatment     ^^S  >  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^^f  ^"^  &U  the  inflammatoiy 
ofgoutdur.  symptoms  diminished  instantly;  he  repeated  the  cold 
ol^tms.^*  bathing  two  hours  afterwards,  and  continued  to  do  so 
through  the  whole  of  the  day ;  the  complaint  gradually 
diminishing  upon  every  repetition.     He  slept  soundly 
all  night,  the  pain  was  trifling,  and  the  inflammation  bad 
almost  subsided  by  the  morning :  he  was  able  to  hobble 
a  little  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  more  the  flt  completely  disappeared,  and  he  was 
capable  of  resuming  his  accustomed  exercise  of  walk* 
ing.     For  five  or  six  years  afterwards  he  suffered  an- 
nually from  a  like  attack,  but  always  had  immediate 
recourse  to  cold  emersion  or  affusion.    No  paroxysm 
continued  longer  than  about  three  days,  nor  any  one 
ever  confined  him  totally  to  his  house  for  a  single  day. 
Since  this  period,  the  use  of  a  carriage  has  prevent)^ 
the  excess  of  fiitigue  which  he  had  hitherto  often  under- 
gone ;  but  fix>m  a  love  of  walking  he  still  frequently  in- 
dulged in  it ;  and  for  about  the  three  ensuing  years  he 
had  neither  gout  nor  any  other  complaint  to  interrupt  his 
usual  career  of  good  health.  During  the  precedinjfr  par- 
oxysm, the  appetite  being  good,  the  bowels  regular, 
and  the  pulse  not  much  quickened,  he  made  use  of  no 
collateral  means,  nor  ever  found  the  use  of  the  ooU 
water  productive  of  the  least  inconvenience ;  thoogti  be 
has  occ^ionally  been  s^isible  of  a  gradual  creefiing 
tlirough  the  system  of  the  peculiar  aura  just  adverted  to^ 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  aura  podagrica^  but 
which  constituted  no  unpleasant  sensation. 

To  the  preceding  statement,  it  becomes  the  duly  of 
the  author  to  add  in  this  second  edition,  that  ajqiarciidy 
owing  to  too  much  exertion  of  mind  in  the  conqxxition 
of  this  work,  the  gout  has  since  appeared,  aocompamed 
with  a  more  irritable  st^e  of  the  general  firame  than  bad 
hithorto  been  manifested.  On  this  occasion,  tberefcra^ 
he  did  not  venture  upon  the  cold-bath,  bat  confined  him- 
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self  chiefly  to  the  wine  of  colchicum,  with,  very  fre-    Gin.  XII. 
quently,  a  full  dose  of  magnesia;  and,  by  this  simple  plan  ArUirona  ' 
alone,  he  has  again  been  able  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  Podagra. 
health,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  foot-exercise.  .    T^unent 

Yet  the  bolder  practice  before  us  is  by  no  means  of  of  goutdur- 
modem  invention,  however  it  may  have  become  a  sub-  o^tow.^' 
ject  of  warm  controversy  in  the  present  day.    An  active  The  practice 
evacuant  plan,  both  by  venesection  and  purging  has  5fV^f"**" 
never  ceased  to  be  in  use  among  many  practitioners,  and  tTon, 
IS  particularly  alluded  to  by  Sydenham,  though  ^ith  a  whether  in 
view  of  entering  his  protest  against  it,  as  injurious  to  a  ^^p^^  ^ 
free  discharge  of  the  peccant  matter,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, required  to  be  carried  off;  while,  with  respect  to  the 
external  use  of  cold-water .  not  to  mention  that  it  seems  ®'  frfrig*- 
to  be  alluded  to  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  es- 
pecially by  Hippocrates*,  it  has  descended  in  a  stream 
of  recommendations  from  Zacutus  Lusitanusf  in  1641 
to  Kolhaas:^,  and  Keck$  in  1788  and  1789.   Bartholin, 
speaks  of  the  use  of  snow  as  a  common  application  in 
1661 II,  and  Pechlin  both  of  snow  and  cold  sea-water 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  f. 

But  this  treatment,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  has  often 
been  employed  rashly,  and  sometimes  with  great  and  Has  been 
even  fatal  mischief.   It  ought  never  to  be  ventured  upon  ^^S^^ 
except,  as  already  stated,  where  the  constitution  is  de-  httlOy. 
cidedly  sound  and  vigorous ;  for  though  I  subscribe  to  Hence  the 
much  of  Dr.  Kinglake's  therapeutic  plan,  I  cannot  agree  ^|^^^^ 
with  him  that  a  gouty  paroxysm  is  a  merely  local  affect  the  line 
tion.    The  treatment  before  us  should  be  limited  to  P^*^®"** 
diose  who  are  in  foil  vigour,  and  perhaps  entony  of 
health ;  and  is  especiaUy  to  be  avoided  where  the  stomach 
is  dyspeptic,  the  lungs  asthmatic,  the  heart  subject  to 

'■  ■■■■■— ai—.—^—^Wii— ^■.■11         I  1  — «M^^^ 

*  Aphor.  Sect  v.  p.  25. 

f  De  Medkorum  Prmdp.  HiitoriiL  Ub.  m.  Amsterd.  1641. 

\  Baldinger,  Neuer,  Mag.  Band.  t.  p.  5S1. 1788. 

§  Ahhandlungen  und  Beobachtungen.  Berl.  17B9. 

I  DeUiONifia  medico,  lS61,8vo. 

\  Obierv.Physico-Med.Hamb.  1691.  ito. 
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Qmm.  XII.  palpitation,  the  head  to  nervous  pains  or  drowsiness;  or 
Arthroia'^  where  there  is  any  known  disability  in  any  other  im- 
Podagra.'     portant  organ* 

Tnatmcnt         ^^^  ®^®"  ^®^  ^®  '^^^  "^^  ^  think,  coiidemn  the  sot 
of  gout  dup-  ferer  to  the  torture  till  cured  by  patience  and  flannel ;  for 
^mnf .^"  it  will  often  be  in  our  power  at  least  to  palliate  his  pain, 
Treatment     ^nd  not  luifrequently  to  expedite  his  cure,  witfaoat  an; 
of  regular  fit  risk  whatever  of  affecting  his  general  state  of  healdk 
ferentVian     Leeches  may,  in  many  instances,  be  applied  where  ?ene- 
it  called  for.  section  would  be  ofdoubtful  expediency;  a  liniment  of 
Local  appK.  ^jj  ^f  iJmonds  impregnated  with  (^ium,  rubbed  on  the 
tume&ction  with  a  protracted  and  very  gentle  inction^  I 
have  often  found  highly  serviceable  in  mitigating  the 
pain ;  and  epithems  of  tepid  water,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Scudamore,  alone  or  mixed  with  a  portion  of  ether 
or  alcohol,  formed  by  cloths  wetted  widi  the  fluid,  and 
^plied  to  the  inflamed  part,  renewable  as  they  become 
dry,  in  many  cases  prove  a  grateful  substitute  for  cold 
water ;  and  are  preferable  to  poultices,  warm  water,  or 
even  vapour-baths,  which  too  generally  relax  and  weakoi 
the  joint,  and  prevent  it  from  recovering  its  elastidtj, 
after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  so  soon  as   it  otherwise 
would  do. 
GeDtle'ap*.       At  the  same  time,  the  body  should  be  cooled  with 
^^^^         gentle  aperients  or  injections;  and  while  drenching  sweats 
Robing     are  avoided,  which  never  fail  to  be  injurious,  the  breath- 
perapiia  on.  .^^  moisture  or  diapnoe  should  be  imitated,  which  often 
^  l^'eaks  forth  naturally  in  an  early  part  of  the  morning 

and  is  sure  to  afford  relief  after  a  night  of  distraction. 
Nor  should  opium  be  omitted  where  the  pain  is  nrj 
acute ;  for,  while  it  affords  temporary  ease,  it.dimiiyAeg 
the  duration  as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  paroxysok  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  his  Practice  of  Phy:6ic,  seems  disposed  to  post- 
pone the  use  of  this  medicine  till  the  paroxysms  have 
abated  in  their  violence,  for  when  given  in  the  begiDmng 
of  gou^  paroxysms,  he  asserts  that  it  occasions  the  fits 
to  return  with  additional  fury.  Yet  it  .should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  it  b  a  law  in  the  history  of  goiit»  and  ooe 
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to  which  we  have  abready  adverted,  that  the  freqnencjr  Onr.xil. 
and  vehemence  of  the  ensuing  paroxysms  are  measured     ^^' 


by  the  violence  of  those  that  have  preceded.  Podagra. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regimen  should  be  light  and  in-  J^^ 
irritant;  and  the  diet  below  the  standard  to  which  the  ofgoutdur- 
patient  has  been  accustomed ;  though  to  guard  against  a  i°9  ^e  pw. 
metastasis  to  the  stomach,  we  must  be  cautious  that  we  juohneB 
do  not  reduce  it  too  much.    His  beverage  should  be 
cool  and  unstimulant:  Sydenham  allows  him  sound  table 
beer,  and,  if  he  have  been  accustomed  to  stronger  malt 
liquors,  such  a  drink  may  be  conceded  to  him.     His 
chamber  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  his  dress  light 
and  easy. 

In  the  two  ensuing  varieties,  constituting  atonic  and  Jnttmeat 
retrocedent  gout,  we  have  a  podagric  diathesis  grafted  llld  UuM 
upon  an  unsound  frame ;  the  unsoundness  being  general  vanetiet. 
or  local:  and,  however  fearless  we  may  be  of  the  disease 
fixing  on  any  internal  organ  in  the  preceding  variety,  we 
have  here  a  constant  apprehension  that  it  may  do  so,  and 
in  many  cases  see  it  commence  in  such  organs. 

In  atonic  gout,  our  uniform  attempt  should  be  to  pro*  Curetive  ia- 
duce  a  transfer  from  the  part  on  which  it  has  seized,  and  atoniTgoat: 
fix  it  in  the  extremities:  in  retrocedent  gout,  on  the  inretroe^ 
contrary,  to  render  the  vacillating  attack  on  the  extre- 
mities more  permanent,  and  prevent  it  from  shifting  to 
any  other  quarter. 

To  obtain  the  first  intention,  we  have  to  strengthen  l^e  flnt 

obtained  bv* 

and  even  stimulate  the  system  generally  by  warm  tonics  tonict  anda 
and  a  generous  diet,  and  above  all  things  to  take  off  the  generous 
severe  sufiering,  in  whatever  it  may  consist,  from  the  af- 
fected organ ;  for  the  longer  the  fit  continues  there,  the 
weaker  the  organ  will  become,  and  the  less  capable  of 
any  instinctive  remedial  exertion.     At  the  same  time  we  PtBd^tmuai* 
may  solicit  the  paroxysm  to  the  extremities  by  putting 
the  feet  into  warm  water,  and  thus  unstrmging  the  tone 
of  their  vessels ;  so  as  to  bring  the  standard  of  their 
atony  below  that  of  the  afiected  organ. 

In  atonic  gout,  the  sufierings,  though  widely  diiferent  ^u^^ngtio 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  are  almost  insup-  oaenla^ 
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GMi.  xii.  portable.  Ill  the  hited  die  pain  is  nuuddeniog^  or  the 
Sf t45.  HI.  {{isorder '  is  nocoyDapaaied  with  great  horror,  or  miaiies  the 
Podagw.  Stupor  of  an  apoplexy :  in  the  stomach  there  is  a  bbUr 
Gouu  jj^g  ]^^  that  of  death)  with  the  sense  of  a  cold  lump 

S^jKn.  of  lead  lodged  within  it;  or  there  is  a  gnawing  or  a 
^  the  pu^  burntog  agony^  or  a  spasmodic  stnctnre  which  cuts  the 
•*y***         body  in  two,  and  renders  breathing  almost  impossible; 
often  also  accompanied  with  a  rapid  and  sinking  palpir 

tation  of  the  heart. 
How  to  de-       i^  i^  q{  importance,  before  we  proceed,  to  determine 

thTinomjU-  accurately  that  these  anomalous  symptoms  are  leally 
ous  sym-      those  of  gout ;  of  which  we  have  chi^y  to  ju^^e  firom 
the  general  character  of  the  patient's  consitution,  his  he- 
reditary predtspo&ition,  habits  of  life,  and  the  mbnents 
to  which  he  has  been  previously  subject.  In  roost  casesi 
during  the  paroxyan,  and  especially,  where  the  stomacii 
is  affected,  the  warmest  cordiala  are  necessary,  as  brandy, 
the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of  ginger  or 
of  capsicum ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  usquebaugh.    And 
it  is  always  advantageous,  and  especially  where  the  boveb 
are  confined,  to  add  to  it  some  warm  aperient^  aa  a^ 
or  rhubarb.    Most  of  our  family  gout-cordials  are  minde 
upon  this  principle,  and  judiciously  consist  of  some  aetif^ 
aperient,  and  the  hottest  aromatics  dissolved  in  anient 
spirits.    And  the  patient  who  is  subject  to  these  att»Ql0 
should  never  be  without  having  something  of  this  kind 
at  hand,  since  the  paroxysm  often  makes  its  onset  with- 
out any  warning.  Yet  he  should  resolutely  forbear  hav^ 
recourse  to  any  such  medicine  except  in  the  time  of  ne- 
cessity ;  for  an  habitual  indulgence  in  any  of  ihtm  will 
still  farther  debilitate  the  affected  organ,  and  indeed  die 
entire  system ;  and  hence  quicken  the  returns  of  the  pa- 
roxysm, and  render  the  stimulant  antidote  les»  ai 
Essential  oil  The  best  aperient,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulant 
of  turpen-     qiqq  that  I  know  of  for  this  purpose  is^  the  essential  o3 
of  turpentine,  which,  as  uniting  the  powers  of  an  aotife 
cathartic  and  a  camphorate  cordial,  give  us  aH  the  qosr 
Itties  we  are  lookiug  for.    I  do  not  know  that  this  v^a- 
aUe  medicine  has  ev^r  yet  been  broughl  into 
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phttUkfeiA  s£n^  ^rhi  orgoiit;  but  I  Aifty  ventsm  f6  pHN-  ^^.  icfl. 
4]ct  thftt  those  t^bo  tk-y  it  in  the  modifioidM  b«fare  us  J^^^^ 
'Will  seldom  have  to  repent  cff  their  experhnent.    The  Poi^pc 
dose  shouM  be  about  six  drachma  swullowed  unmixed.     ^Jl"!l^^^ 

Mo^  of  the  pi^arations  of  ether  contained  in  the  ff«9ut4iir>- 
cnrrent  Pbarmaoopceia  of  the  London  College,  may  be  *^.**^  P^- 
employed  with  l?enefit  in  the  tariety  before  us,  and  par«-  Etbenaipre. 
tieuiariy  in  that  icy  edldness  of  the  stomach,  accompar  panUons. 
Died  with  a  numbness  of  the  limbs  and  a  rapid  pa]pit»-  Phonphonii. 
t\6A  of  the  heart,  under  whidi  it  ooeasionally  exhibits 
itself.     Pho^faonis  itself  has  sometimes  been  Tenturad 
upon  in  this  case,  in  the  proportion  Of  two  or  three 
l^rains  to  a  dose  dissolved  in  douUe  the  propoctioii  of 
ether;  but  I  hure  never  employed  it,  and  carnio^t  speak 
of  ks  good  effects.    Musk  seems  in  many  instances  to  Musk. 
hf^re  been  ef  decided  advantage  if  given  in  sufficient 
doses,  tis  wdl  in  gouty  aiSsctions  of  the  head«s  of  the 
etomach.    The  case  related  by  Mn  James  Pringie  i^ 
strikingly  in  its  fttvour*,  and  seems  to  have  induced  Dr. 
Oullen  to  make  tried  of  it  ifi  similar  ifi€(taiices,  whofaund 
it  produce  sudden  rdiefby  free  doses  repealed  cdlsr  shoft 
Jntervals ;  and  this  where  the  Imigs  as  well  as  llie  head 
find  stoihach  w^re  the  seat  bf  transferred  disease  f. 

Extemid  irritants  may  also  be  beneficially  emplojjid  Exttrnti  IV- 
at  the  same  time,  and  parttcularly  those  of  rapid  ttetion,  '**"**' 
AS  the  compound  camphor  linlraent^  sinapisms,  and  the 
burning  of  moxa^  or  coarse  flax  as  recommended  hf 
Hippocrates :  at  the  sume  time  the  extremities,  as  Al- 
ready adirked,  fihould  be  plufiged  into  the  warm-balli. 

Bfit  our  sheet-'ftnc^or  is  opium;  and  it  skoiAd  be  giveti  Opium  in- 
freriyj  and  in  uniba  with  some  preparation  of  antimony,  J*™'^  " 
M>  as  to  act  towards  rile  aurfkoe  generaRy,  and  tfius  anchor: 
t^sstexre  to  the  living  power  its  interrupted  equilibrium,  ^^j^** 
Small  doses  of  opium  will  here  be  of  no  avail ;  and  we 
may  generally  repetft  or  increase  the  quantity  to  a  large  EKonpimtiL 
umauat  with  p^fbet  Safety.    ^  In  a  case  of  the  goiit  in 
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the  stomach",  says  Dr«  Cullen,  ^^  I  have  by  degrees 
gone  on  to  the  dose  often  grains  twice  arday ;  and  vben 
the  disease  was  overcome,  the  dose  of  opium  was  gnh 
dually  diminished,  till  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  it  was  ncHie  at  all:  and  in  all  this  no  harmi^pear- 
ed  to  be  done  to  the  system.  We  frequently  find  that 
when  a  strong  irritation  is  to  be  overcome,  very  hrgd 
doses  may  be  given  without  procuring  sleep,  or  showing 
any  of  those  deleterious  effects  that  in  other  cases  appeir 
from  much  smaller  quantities  given.  All  this  appears 
from  the  practice  now  well  known  in  tetanus,  manuy 
smaU-pox,  gout,  and  sjrphilis/'* 

In  retrocedent  gout  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued 
where  the  attack  has  actually  shifted  from  the  feet  or 
hands  to  some  internal  organ.  But  where  it  still  lingers 
in  the  extremities,  though  with  slight  pain  and  inflam- 
mation and  frequent  cessations,  as  though  it  were  on  the 
point  of  removal,  we  should  increase  the  morbid  actum 
by  local  irritants  applied  to  the  joint,  as  camphor,  am- 
monia, blisters,  sinapisms,  or  the  cautery  of  moxa  or 
coarse  jBax ;  and  at  the  same  tiipe  prescribe  a  %ht,  but 
generous  diet,  with  rather  more  wine  than  the  patient  b 
in  the  usual  habit  of  taking;  carefully  avoiding  all  m- 
lent  cathartics,  and  keeping  the  bowels  moderately  open 
with  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  the  compound  colocynth  pilL 

In  gout,  however,  the  intervals  of  the  disease  are 
of  as  much  importance  to  be  attended  to  as  its  par- 
oxysms :  and  here,  also,  the  mode  of  management  under 
the  first  form  should  differ  essentially  from  that  under 
the  second:  for  though  the  occasional  causes  may  in 
many  cases  be  the  same,  they  have  iu  the  former  to  ope- 
rate upon  a  vigorous,  perhf^s  upon  an  entonic  scale  ct 
power,  and  in  the  latter  upon  a  scale  decidedly  redaced 
and  atonic. 

In  every  variety  all  known  occasional  causes  must  be 
equally  avoided.  Where  the  diet  has  been  too  rich  A 
must  be  low^ed,  and  where  too  spare  and  abstemious) 
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made  more  liberal.     Inddence  and  a  sedentary  life  must   ^"-  ^^^• 
give  way  to  r^ular  exercise,  and  over-exertion  of  body  Arthroib 
or  mind  to  repose  and  quiet     In  the  young,  robust,  and  ^®<^*«»«« 
corpulent,  whether  the  disease  result  from  too  great  in-  Treatment 
dnlgence  at  the  table,  or  an  habitual  taint,  it  may  be  during  the 
requisite  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  wines,  and  fer-  JU^J^*^  '^ 
mented  liquors  altogether;  but  where  the  suffered  has 
passed  considerably  beyond  the  zenith  of  life,  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  have  become  habitual,  his  ordinaiy 
fare  should  be  reduced  or  diminished  rather  thui  en*      ^ 
tirely  commuted.    And  in  every  change  it  is  better  to 
proceed  slowly  than  to  rush  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  Changet.ift 
another:  since  nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  pre-  ^^u  to^ 
pare  the  internal  organs  for  gouty  paroxysms,  as  such  madesiovly, 
sudden  and  violent  transitions.     The   tNowels   should 
be   kept  in  regular  order,    and  the   hour  of  rest  be 
early. 

A  due  and  unswerving  attention  to  these  ireneral  rules  Geneni 

.  •  mint  of  lOw 

of  the  hygiene  will  often  be  suflScient  to  keep  those  free  gjmen  tuft. 
from,  all  disturbance  of  the  gout  for  many  years,  and  cient  where 
perhaps  for  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  life,  who  have  bttlSTis 
only  known  it  in  the  form  of  a  few  reirular  paroxysms,  s^od: 
But  where  the  system,  and  especially  the  digestive  func-  in  deiicnte 
tion,  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  had  anticipations  of  }}^^  *ub. 
atonic  or  recedent  gout,  or  has  actually  suffered  from  its  ^,^0  ^^  ^^ 
assaults,  it  will  be  necessary  to  superadd  a  course  of  in-  nedea. 

VIQORATING  MEDICINES. 

There  are  three  classes  of  remedies  that  generally  pass  J^**^  *° 
under  ithis  name,  stimulants,  bitters^  and  astringents,  utssubiect 
The  first  increase  the  action,  the  two  last  augment  the  *«  ■*«"« 
tone.     Stimulants  can  rarely  be  employed  alo^e,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  for  a  lax  state  of  fibres  will 
bear  little  increase  of  action  without,  at  the  same  time, 
suffering  an  equal  increase  of  debility.     But  they  may 
often,  and  in  the  case,  of  gout  perhaps  always,  be  com- 
bined with  astringents  and  bitters  with  great  and  deci- 
fidve  benefit.    Upon  this  subject,  however,  I  have  already  S**""^*^ 
treated  so  largely  under  limosis  dyspepsia,  or  indi-  ^^^j^^ 
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Q£STioK*9  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  irefier  tbe  reader 
to  that  paiit  of  the  work  for  the  present  purpose. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  specifics  for  preventing  a  re- 
turn of  gout,  have  been  formed  of  these  classes  of  me^ 
dicines  in  combination,  and  especially  of  bitters  and  aro- 
matics :  and  it  is  singular  that  although  the  variety  of 
them  which  nature  offers  to  us  is  almost  infinite,  tbey 
have  been  employed  with  little  change  from  the  time  of 
Galen  and  Ccriius  AiireliaHus  in  the  seoood  century  ta 
that  qS  Sydenham  in  the  seventeenth.  The  fiunoiis 
powdev  purchased  by  the  second  Duke  of  J^ortland^  wbo 
dirtribttted  its  receipt  for  g^ieral  use  from  the  service  il 
if>peared  to  have  rendered  himi,  is  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  very  same  ingredients,  modified  either  fron 
the  Greek  writers,  Coelius  Aurelianus  and  i^ua,Qr 
from  Dr.  Sydenham's  prescription;  though  it  is  a  sim- 
plification of  the  latter,  by  omitting  several  of  the  aiti* 
des  that  enter  into  hb  composition,  one  of  two  of  idndi 
had  better  be  retained*  In  this  reduced  form  itooonsd 
of  equal  parts  of  the  five  following  naaterials,  finely  pov* 
dered  and  intimately  commixt:  birth*wort,ganldai^gei^ 
mender,  ground-pine,  and  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  lev- 
er centaury.  The  dose  is  a  drachm  taken  fitstingeveiy 
morning  for  three  months;  after  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  three  quarters  of  a  drachm  for  thr^e  mootbi 
longer ;  then  to  half  a  drachm  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year ;  and  lifter  this  the  same  dose  is  to  be  eontiBsed) 
every  other  rooming  only,  through  the  nexUtwehe 
mcmths:  by  which  time  it  is  presaned  that  a  cur^niil 
be  accomplished. 

The  real  eflfect  of  this  and  similar  medicines  is  vei; 
doubtfiil,  and  the  doubt  arises  fi'om  the  gradual  misciuif 
which  a  gouty  diathesis  has  a  tendency  to  produce  Ib 
the  corporeal  system ;  and  the  benefit  whidi  the  essci 
and  abstemious  regimen  that  is  prescribed  during  d» 
use  of  the  Portland  or  any  other  course  of  bitter  toiiic% 
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k  ealciiirted  to  afibrd  of  its  own  accord*     In  some  in-    Gw.^xo.  i 
stances  audi  tnedidnes  seem  to  have  produced  tittle  or  Arthroiil 
no  efiect  of  any  kind;  in  others  the  joint  result  of  remedy  Vodagn, 
and  r^men  seems  to  have  been  highly  salutary ;  while  ^°"^ 
in  others  again,  the  patients,  though  freed  from  open  duriof  tiw 
and  decided  fits  of  the  goat,  appear  to  have  sunk  gra-  '^^^'^^ 
dually  under  complaints  more  distressing  and  fatal  than  when  mis. 
the  gout  itself,  as  dyspepsy,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  drop*  l^^^^^^^' 
sies  of  afanost  every  part,  especially  hydrothoraz,  ascites,  disease  may 
and  anasarca.  ^^^IF-?: 

duced  It ; 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  regimen  alone  may  have  where  good 
produced  the  good,  where  good  has  been  experienced,  ^'  foUowed, 
and  the  gouty  diathesis  the  evil,  where  the  evil  has  fol*  aione  may 
knred ;  or  that  the  bitter  tonics  themselves  may  have  ^^^!/f^ 
done  both,  according  as  the  individual  to  whom  they  or  the  bitters 
have  been  administered  has  been  in  a  proper  or  improper  *ioneaccord- 
stBte  of  body  for  a  trial  of  them :  for,  as  most  Utters  are  state  of  tba 
sedatives  as  well  as  tonics,  and  some  of  them  direct  nar-  ^^^' 
ootids,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  have  a  ten-  £zpiun«d. 
dency  to  prevent  local  inflammation  in  a  vigorous  and 
robust  frame  a  well  as  in  as  relaxed  and  debilitated.  But 
tonics  and  even  sedatives  are  as  little  called  for  in  the 
former  condition  of  body  as  they  are  demanded  in  the 
ktter;  and  may  perhaps  prove  as  mischievous  in  the  end 
asi  B  sedentary  life  combined  with  prodigal  eating  and 
drinking.    There  must  in  both  cases  be  too  great  an  ex- 
citement of  the  sensoriuro,  and  secretion  of  sensoriid 
flind,  and  eonsequeotly  too  great  an  exhaustion  of  or- 
ganic power,  with  a  perpetual  tendency  to  torpitude  in 
every  part  of  the  system.    In  both  cases  fuel  is  added  to 
fire,  and  the  constitution,  if  not  bursting  into  open  inflam* 
nntion,  seems  to  be  eqally  consumed  by  a  secret  and 
smothered  flame.    The  gouty  diathesis  is  no  doubt  fed 
md  confirmed;  and  as  regular  fits  of  gout  are  kept  ofF 
probably  by  the  sedative  quality  of  the  bitter  tonics  em- 
ployed, we  have  reason  to  expect  indigestion,  low  spirits, 
dropsy,  and  all  the  efiects  of  high  living,  although  the 
latter  is  rdinqnished»  Hencegmrt 

I  ham  dras  endeavoured  to  dccoimt  for  the  rety  dif-  «atioo  ne- 
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ferentefiect  which  tonics,  and  especially  bitter  tonics, 
pear  to  produce  in  different  cases  of  goat,  and  to  josdfy 
the  caution  with  which  they  were  given  by  the  Greek 
physicians,  as  well  as  by  later  pathologists  of  high  repote. 
They  are  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately :  for  while  the 
relaxed  and  debilitated,  those  who  are  subject  to  atonic 
and  retrocedent  gout,  may  have  recourse  to  them  with 
great  advantage,  they  will  be  sure  to  prove  injarioas  to 
those  of  high  entonic  health,  and  who  are  disongaidicd 
by  attacks  of  gout  in  regular  but  vehement  paroxysms. 

It  is  nevertheless  easy  to  conceive  that  some  bitten 
even  among  those  in  common  use  possess  more  of  the 
sedative  and  narcotic  principle  than  others ;  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  though  such  may  be  fittest  for  employ- 
ment in  the  first  instance,  they  ought  to  be  dropped  ibr 
others  of  a  different  kind,  as  orange-peel,  bark,  columbo, 
and  serpentaria,  as  soon  as  all  local  irritation  has  ceased. 
The  strongest  bitter  we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  nnx 
vomieoj  and  the  narcotic  quality  of  this  is  known  to 
every  one.  Opium  possesses  it  in  a  still  higher  d^ree. 
It  has  of  late  been  suspected  to  exist  in  wormwood,  and 
been  distinctly  traced  in  the  hop  and  some  of  the  lettuce 
tribe. 

Dr.  Culleii,  however,  has  taken  a  different  view  of  thb 
subject.  He  supposes  all  bitters  to  possess  a  ddeterious 
quality  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  that  in  all  gou^  per- 
sons, or  at  least  he  makes  no  distinction,  they  have  a 
power  of  warding  off  fits  of  this  disease;  bat  tbat^  bam 
this  deleterious  property^  when  long  persevered  in,  thajr 
weaken  the  stomach  and  other  organs  of  digestion^  te 
which  at  first  they  gave  tone ;  and  thus  ukimately  indnee 
the  diseases  we  have  just  noticed,  and  which  are  too  apt 
to  follow  upon  a  debility  of  these  viscera.  And  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  he  tells  us  of  the  fate  of  nine  or  ten  per^ 
sons  who  had  been  liable  for  some  years  before  to  have 
"  ajU  €f  a  TegdaT  cr  very  painjvl  if^lammatanf  gcuij 
oiiee  at  least  and  frequenUy  twice  in  the  course  of  a  jmt ; 
but  who,  after  they  had  taken  the  Portland  powder  far 
som^  time,  were  quite  free  from  any  fit  of  ii^ammatMT 
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gout";  and,  having  completed  the  course  prescribed,    Onv.  XII. 
<<  had  never  a  regular  fit  nor  any  inflammation  of  the  ^S^^' 
extremities  for  the  rest  of  their  life.    In  no  instance,  Poibign. 
however/'  continties  Dr.  Culien,  "  that  I  have  known,  TrelLient 
.was  the  health  of  these  persons  tolerably  entire.     Soon  during  the 
after  finishing  the  course  of  their  medicine  they  became  ^'^^JJ*^"^ 
valetudinary  in  different  shapes,  and  particularly  were 
much  affected  with  dyspeptic,  and  what  are  called  nerv- 
ous complaints,  with  lowness  of  spirits.    In  every  one  of 
them,  before  a  year  had  passed,  after  finishing  the  course 
of  the  powders,  some  hydropic  symptoms  appeared, 
which,  gradually  increasing  in  the  ibrm  of  an  ascites  or 
hydrothorax,  especially  the  latter  joined  with  anasarca, 
in  less  than  two  or  at  most  three  years,  proved  fatal. 
These  accidents,  happening  to  persons  of  some  rank,  be- 
came very  generally  known  in  this  country,  and  have 
prevented  all  such  experiments  since."  * 

No  testimony  could  be  more  confirmatory  of  the  hy-  Butwch  in- 

itsnces 

pothesis  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down  respecting  the  dif-  prov^tiie 
ferent  efiects  of  a  tonic  plan  in  different  constitutions  ^t"^'^*?^ 
than  the  present.     For  the  cases  are  taken  entirely  fit>m  eumined. 
peiBons  who,  upon  this  hypothesis,  would  entail  upon 
themselves  the  very  evils  which  are  here  described.  And 
as  Dr.  CuUen  gives  us  no  account  of  any  mischief  that 
has  followed  the  use  of  bitter  tonics  in  constitutions  of  an  ., 

opposite  character,  or  marked  by  general  debility  and 
atonic  gout,  the  evils  he  has  described  seem,  on  his  own 
evidence,  to  be  limited  to  those  whom  we  have  already 
cautioned  against  the  employment  of  such  a  course.  No 
proper  classification  or  line  of  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  or  adhered  to ;  which  would  probably  have 
pcesenteil  }fs  with  very  different  results  if  it  had  been ; 
and  have  superseded  the  clashing  and  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation of  atonic  efiects  uniformly  produced  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  tonic  medidnes. 

The  subject,  however,  requires  to  be  further  examined  Tbe  tubject 
into  by  a  more  accurate  classification  of  gouty  patients  further 


Bmination. 
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Qtw.xiu  wbo  amy  be  put  imder  the  tofluenee  of  BMdkiiiits  of  dw 
A^S!^^  kind;  and  I  throw  out  the  hint  for  this purpoee.  Yet, 
Podagfi.  that  a  peraevering  course  in  bitter  tonioB  does  ml  lanr 
Trattmeni  ^ormiy  prove  in  any  way  injarioas  to  dioae  who  en^ane 
during  tbe  in  it,  is  I  think  derooostraUe  from  the  daily  use  of  tiiblei- 
^^utT^  ^^^^^^  ^^  almost  every  &mily  throughout  the  ooantry,  and 
That  bUten  ^^  appearing  to  be  one  c^  the  wholesoniest  bevoaga  we 
are  not  uni-  can  adopt.  Dr.  Darwin,  indeed,  rentures  to  ascribe  part 
Ju^seZ  of  the  mischief  produced  by  highly  spirited  malt  Kqaan 
dencedfrom  fp  some  noxious  quality  in  the  hops  they  ocmtsHi;  but 
hopiTtjaile-  ^^  stronger  and  headier  malt  liquors  arennifiMrmly  pm»> 
beer.  pared  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  hops  tlMft  the 

weaker^  and  especially  than  those  which  go  under  tbs 
name  of  table»beer«     For  the  only  point  akoed  at  by  tks 
I  employment  of  hops  is  to  prei^ent  on  aoetous  IihmkiiUk 
tion ;  which  is  effectually  guarded  against  by  tfae*laigsv- 
proportion  of  spirit  contained  in  ale  and  strong  bear;, 
but  which  eTery  one  knows  would  soon  take  place  ii^ 
table-beer  if  it  were  not  powerftdly  impr^nated  withtlBi 
grateful  bitten    And  hence  the  remark  of  Dr.  Darwin 
seems  to  have  no  foundation  whateyer,  siaeetba  strDagv 
bitter  affords  a  beverage  proverbially  wfaolesoBie ;.  «faih 
the  weak  bitter  is  that  which  proves  ii^orioiis. 
SP'^^^'^      There  have  al80,in  all ages» been ofiered to  die  pufaiie 
cure  of  the    specifics  for  the  sudden  cure  or  removal  of  tht  pasuAjia 
paroxynn.     when  present,  as  well  as  for  preventing  its  reftnm  heffe» 
tii^e  ti^'^f   ^^^*    Lucian,  in  his  Tragdpodagra,  gives  as  wMi  greal 
the  Greeks:  hnmour,  a  list  that  occupios  a  page  of  sock  aa  weM 
and  many  of  chiefly  in  vogue  in  his  day ;  and  the  oatalqgae  is  ee^ 
sametoUie   tainly  not  diminished  in  our  own.    Those  that  ham 
preientday.  acquired  the  highest  reputation  appear  to.  have 
HeUebore.     composed  of  some  species  of  heUebore»  or  of 
^2^^~      saffron;  the  first  of  which  is  among  the  remedies  quolsd 
Huston's      ^y  Lucian ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  p/^cv  *bAAmat>ivf 
Eau  m£djci-  of  the  Greeks  was  a  different  plant  from  eiliier  tba  whits 
n«fe;  or  black  hellebore  of  modem  dis^nsatoriea. 

^^  The  favourite  specifics  of  the  [present  day  ane  M.  Has- 

son's  Eau  m^dicinale,  and  the  vinum  colchici»  or  wine  of 
meadow-saffron^  introduce  into  the  ourrent  PharmaoD- 
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pWB  of  the  London  CcXiege^  chiefly  upoa  the  ttuthority    Gsv.  Xih 
aud  recommendation  of  Sir  Everard  Home.    The  exadi  A^tbroia^ 
components  of  the  former  are  kept  a  secret ;  though  ita  Podagnu 
ba»i6  is  well  known  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  x^atment 
the  above  plants^  most  probably  the  meadow-saffron,  of  gout  by 
The  eiects  of  the  Eau  midicinale  and  pf  the  colchicum-  ^l^ll^  "^^ 
wise  do  not  essentially  differ ;  for  after  taking  abont  sixty  EffectstUk^ 
drops  of  either  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  ^^'^^ 
sinksy  in  about  twelve  hours^  from  ten  to  twenty  strokes  componenu. 
in  amiiMite  below  ita  natural  number,  at  which  time  th^ 
iBflunmalion  sabsides.    The  action  of  both  mediisines  ia 
accompanied  with  great  lai^;uor  and  »  deadly  nausea  or 
sickness,  which  terminates  in  vomiting,  or  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  or  both.     If  the  dose  be  in  a  small  de^ 
gree  in  excess,  the  symptoms  are  syncope,  cold  siweatf 
exoreme  prostration  of  strength,  violent  vomiting  and 
pm^ng,  a  wiry  and  ahnost  imperceptible  pulse,  or  a 
flikate  of  utter  and  very  alarming  insensibility.    And  in 
some  constitutions  these  effects  have  followed  from  tbs 
use  of  even  a  common  dose.    So  that  these  preparations 
seem  to  be  rather  stroller  drugged  than  the  celebrated 
mcymel  cokhioi  of  Stoerck* 

Sir  Everard  Home  made  several  trials  of  the  colchi*  Tmltof edU 
aam  wine  on  a  dog,  both  by  the  stomach  and  by  infusing  y^  §;,  ^^ 
ift  into  his  jugular  vein.    From  thir^  drops  he  recover**  vd  Hom«p 
ed  in  about  seven  hours;  from  sixty  drops  in  deven; 
but  a  hundred  and  six^  drops,  thrown  into  the  jugular 
vein,  killed  him,  after  having  suffered  great  agony,  in 
five  hours*    On  opening  him,  the  stomach,  smaller  in-> 
teslinesi  and  colon  were  highly  inflamed*.    And  it  is 
hence  obvious  thai  this  medicine,  like  many  other  emetics 
oad  cathartics,  acts  rather  upon  the  stomach,  through 
the  medium  of  the  circukttiony  than  on  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  stomach.    It  is  possible  that  the  col* 
cbicum  may  act  by  a  specific  power  on  the  peculiar  in<*  Whetber 
flammation  of  a  regular  fit ;  yet  as  other  intestinal  irri*  ^^^^ 

» 
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GxM.  Xti.  tants  have  occasionally  produced  a  like  effect,  and  par- 
ArthroVia  ^    ticularly  the  gratiola  officinalis  (hedge-hyssop)  and  ra- 
Podagn.       nunculus  Flammtda^  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm 
Treitment     ^^^  ^^  ^  ascribed  to  a  transfer  of  action  to  the  sto- 
of  gout  by     mach  and  intestines.     Generally  speaking  specifics  Gp^ 
r^ud  spe-  ^^^  ^yy  a  secret  and  inexplicable  power,  as  the  bark  in 
intermittents,  the  vaccine  virus  in  shielding  the  constitu- 
tion against  small-pox,  and  mercury  in  syphilis;  for 
though  a  ptyalism  gives  proof  that  the  system  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  last,  there  are  few  practitioners  so  attacb- 
,    ed  to  the  Cullenian  doctrine  in  the  present  day  as  to 
contend  that  the  venereal  virus  is  carried  off  by  the  sa- 
livation, sincie  we  are  perpetually  beholding  it  carried 
off  under  the  influence  of  mercury  without  any  saliva- 
tion whatever. 
U^speciae        Yet,  admitting  that  the  colchicum  has  a  specific  power 
the  paiw        over  a  regular  in^ammatory  paroxysm  of  gout,  it  is  dear 
ozysm,  such  jhat  it  has  no  such  power  over  the  gouty  diathesis,  since 
have  none     the  paroxysm  has  never  been  so  removed  as  not  to  return 
over  the  dia-  again.    And  it  hence  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether 
the  mischief  produced  in  the  constitution  by  the  em- 
may  be  of     plo}rment  of  so  active  a  medicine  in  the  large  doses  re- 
tcmporaiy     Commended  by  some  practitioners  be  not  irreater  than 
expense  of     the  temporary  good  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  the 
theconstitu-  inflanimation  ?  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  Eau 
m^icinale  or  the  colchicum-wine  have  been  noticed  with 
ninate  trials  *  Sufficient  degree  of  discrimination  lairly  to  determine 

required.         this  point 

But  ought  From  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  operation,  it  is  clear 
toled'au!^  that  they  ought  never  to  be  tried,  or,  never  without  the 
in  entonic  Utmost  caution,  except  in  the  first  variety  of  gout,  or 
•**•*•  where  the  system  is  firm  and  healthy,  and  the  disorder 

shows  itself  in  a  regular  fit.  And  as  it  is  highly  de^ 
sirable,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxysm,  shorten  its  duration,  and  cany 
it  off  as  soon  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  medicines  may  be  judicious  so  long  as  the 
system  is  able  to  recover  itself  with  speed  from  their 
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influence,  and  provided  the  patient  limits  himself  to  the   6iy.  xil. 
smallest  dose  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  m^J^' 

Yet  these  medicines,  from  too  little  attention  to  their  Podagra. 
real  efiects,  and  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  equal*  XreKUnent 
ly  a  specific  for  gout  under  every  form,  have  not  often  of  gout  by 
been  confined  to  the  entonic  variety,  nor  employed  with  ^^  "^ 
sufficient  discrimination  in  the  second  and  third  varieties  j^^^  ^^^^ 
of  the  disorder,  in  which  the  system,  and  particularly  often  tried 
the  digestive  organs,  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  debility;  '"P"*P«''y; 
and  the  inflammatory  fit,  when  it  shows  itself  in  the 
hands  or  feet,  is  incomplete  and  evanescent.    In  all  such 
cases,  such  medicines  without  the  superintendence  of 
much  practical  caution  and  judgement,  cannot  fiul  to  do 
ierious  injury  to  the  constitution ;  they  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  ventricular  weakness,  and  hereby  to  leave  •od  hence 
the  system  more  open  to  all  the  miseries  which  gout  is  auctiYecTte* 
so  perpetually  entailing.     And  hence  the  reason  of  the  riou  ii^juiy. 
very  general  complaint  among  those  who  have  tried 
these  remedies,  that,  although  they  remove  the  fit  ait  the 
time,  they  shorten  the  intervals,  and  render  their  frames 
more  obnoxious  to  relapses.     In  my  own  person  I  have 
never  exceeded  forty  drops  of  the  colchicum  wine,  pre^ 
pared  after  the  form  of  the  royal  college;  and  I  have 
seldom  &iled  to  find  this  serviceable,  though  I  cannot 
affirm  that  it  has  been  uniformly  so. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Lucas  upon  this  subject  are  weU 
worthy  of  attention,  and  as  being  c^ered  since  the  first 
edition  of  the  present  work  may  be  quoted  as  confirming 
the  author's  views.  Having  contended  for  a  specific 
principle  in  gout  which  he  thinks  obvious  from  the  pe« 
cuiiar  acid  smdl  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  deposit  of 
chalk-stones,  he  proceeds  as  follows.  *^I  am  much 
strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  efiects  of  the  Eau 
M^dicinale  and  other  gout-medicines  of  the  day  in  pro- 
curing summary  relief  in  the  first  instance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  frequent  visits  of  the  disorder,  till  at  length 
it  is  constantly  present,  and  in  some  form  or  other  proves 
fatal.  The  inflammation,  here,  is  probably  cured  before 
the  morbid  matter  can  be  thrown  ofi*;  which,  therefore. 
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#<<r.  itt  ihoMy'  irati^^'s  itB  uttiick)  white  ttie  poleers  frf*  tfa«  ^6oti^ 
ArSmsL  *  ithution  generally  give  way  tindet  ttris  oninlNscesdAil  cofn 
Pod^jnu  flict :  fbt  it  does  not  ai>p^ar  how  the  ttvte  of  inflamtna* 
^°"^'  tion,  abstractedly  considered,  can  be  too  rapid,  if  efleet* 

ofg^™^  ed  with  safety  to  the  orgsnittition.**  It  hence  fbllowff, 
compression  fa  already  obserred,  that  our  great  object  in  the  ctnploy- 
^^pcrcus-  jjj^jjj  ^f  these  medicines  should  be  to  moderate  the  ifi* 
flammation  without  trenching  on  the  strength  <yf  die 
constitution. 
PUn  of  com-  The  subject  must  not  be  quitted  without  a  brief  glance 
peicuttdoEu  **  Dr.  Balfour^s  proposed  mode  of  treatment,  which 
eonststs  in  the  use  of  compression  and  percussion  at> 
ternately  apfdied  to  the  inflamed  gouty  joint;  as  they 
are  applied  itk  like  manner  to  parts  labouring  undef^cutb^ 
rheumatism  or  any  other  kind  of  Inflammaliiati.  Th^ 
operator  is  directed  to  seize  the  aching  foot  forcibly,  bf 
grasping  the  ball  of  the  toe  in  his  right  baud,  and  gra- 
dually to  increase  xbt  pressure,  and  continue  k  till  Ite 
impetus  of  the  vessels  has  yielded  to  the  greater  mpettt 
of  the  hand :  only  occasionally  letting  go  his  grasp  far 
the  parpose  of  interposing  a  discipline  of  genik  perenfeL 
flion  as  it  is  ^led. 
Never  tried  Thb  plati  I  hare  never  tried,  for  I  have  never  beeA 
^or,  *^  able  to  summon  fortitude  enough  to  propose  die  adfli^ 
tion  of  a  remedial  to^rture  to  that  idready  endured  'fMA 
the  disease ;  nor  do  I  think  I  hare  ever  attended  a  pa- 
tient who  would  have  .consented  to  the  advice  if  I  had 
given  itk  The  direct  obgect  is  to  overcome  the  idflaiH- 
iMtoty  actiiHi  by  consti^ging  the  vessels;  bat  this  ^ 
feet  is  more  readily  obtained,  and  in  a  fir  easier  way, 
and  with  quite  as  litde  risk,  by  cold  wat^.  If  m  Ae 
oourse  <tf  the  compression  the  inflammatory  actimi  A 
not  soon  yiekl,  it  should  certainly  be  relinqaSdied ;  Vt 
a  vicAent  re-action  will  accompsmy  the  resistance,  and 
die  inflammlition  be  greatly  augmented.  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  striking  examples  of  this  on  applying  the 
same  medKxl  to  inflammations  of  other  kinds.     Ayoong 

— 
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wpman  with  a  «inall  ulcisr  in  the  leg  of  about  three  ^*^  ^|* 
X];iQnths'  3t^dingi  which)  apparentlyi  bad  continued  open  Art^sU  '. 
merely  from  neglect,  was  received  not  long  since  as  a  P<Kiagra, 
patient  into  a  public  establishment  of  this  metropolis,  j    ^  ^^ 
and  a  tight,  compressing  bandage  applied  to  the  entire  of  gout  by 
limb.    A  forcible  re-action  ensued,  the  local  irritation  ~«P^««o" 
eiftended,  the  leg  swelled  m  spite  of  the  bandage,  and  aon. 
the  pain  was  acute.   A  few  palliative  means  were  interpo- 
sed, but  the  compressive  plan  was  still  persevered  in  :  the 
inflammation  spread  deeper  and  wider,  gangrene  soon 
fiiUowed,  axid  the  patient  died  within  three  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  trial.    Where,  however,  the 
inflammatioa  has  subsided  and  weakness  alone  remains, 
and  an  inability  to  use  the  limb  without  pain,  I  have  at 
times  found  the  support  of  a  compressing  bandage  pro- 
duce considerable  comfort. 

Linn^us  pursued  a  still  more  inviting  specific  for  the  Pleasanfar 
cure  of  the  gout,  in  his  own  person,  which  was  that  of  Lse/ty 
eating  strawberries.    The  story  is  pleasantly  told  by  M.  Linntuii, 
Hedin  in  the  Amcenitates  Academics.    And  having  in  own  penon 
this  agreeable  manner  driven  away  the  paroxysm  by  >ucoetifuL 
which  he  was  then  assaulted,  he  persevered  in  the  same 
jEUode  of  relief  through  five  other  fits  which  attacked  him 
jymuallyi  every  attack,  however,  being  slighter  than  the 
preceding  $  tilj^  by  persisting  in  the  same  fruit,  the  dis- 
ease, it  15  said,  did  not  show  itself  for  nearly  twenty  years* 
,We  ace  told  in  some  of  the  foreign  journals  of  like  cures 
being  effected  by  eating  sour  cherries.     And,  as  astrin- 
^nt  tonic«  are  often  as  useful  as  bitter  tonics,  it  is  possi- 
ble .that  the  goqty  diathesis  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
checked  or  subdued  by  acids  of  various  kinds,  though  we 
,fdboiild  be  often  deceived  if  we  placed  any  dependence 
iqpoQ  them.. 


t . 
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SPECIES  IV. 
ARTHROSIA  HYDARTHRUS. 

TENSE,  PERMANENT,  COLOURLESS  SWELLING,  CHIEFLY  OF 
THE  LARGER  JOINTS  :  INFLAMMATION  SLOW,  AND 
DEEP-SEATED:  PAIN  FIXT  AND  SEVERE:  IMPERFECTLY 
SUPPURATIVE  :    FEVER  A  HECTIC. 

Gsv.  XIL  This  inflammation,  like  that  of  rheumatism,  attacks  tbe 
Rdttion  of  ^""g®^  rather  than  the  smaller  articulations.  Yet,  as  the 
the  present  joints  are  uniformly  the  seat  of  its  assault,  and  it  nms 
m^Si^^^  through  its  course  without  the  production  of  genuine  pas, 
two,  however  severe  its  symptoms  and  fatal  its  termioatioo, 

it  has  a  manifest  relation  to  the  two  preceding  spedes, 
and  ought  to  be  arranged  under  the  same  genus. 

The  ordinary  occasional  cause  is  a  strain,  or  some 

other  injury  to  the  joint  affected ;  but  this  cause  does  not 

equally  operate  in  all  persons  to  the  production  of  sadi 

Here  alio  a   a  result ;  and  it  is  hence  obvious  that  there  is,  as  in  the 

dh^sition^  case  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  a  predisposition  or  peculiar 

diathesis  favouring  the  origin  of  hydarthrus»  existing  in 

■om^mei     some  individuals  to  which  Others  are  strauffers.   And  we 

in  robust         _  ,  "  .  .  .  •         . 

fftmet;        find  this  pre(lisposition  showing  itself  also,  as  we  lufe 
already  seen,  in  the  podagric  diathesis,  both  in  persons 
■ometiniesin  of  a  Strong,  robust,  and  entonic  state  of  health,  and  in 
wwtiiig  t^o   Persons  of  relaxed  and  inelastic  fibres,  particularly  in 
diftinct        those  who  inherit  a  scrophulous  taint     And  hence  die 
onns.         disease  exhibits  itself  under  two  distinct  forms;  seats  it- 
self in  difierent  parts  of  the  joint,  and  demands  a  veiy 
different  mode  of  treatment    The  varieties  therefore  are 
the  following : 

a  Entonicus.       Entonic  White-Swelling. 
0  Atonicus.        Atonic  White-Swelling. 
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« 

The  FIRST  YARiBTY  is  the  rbemMlie  whke-sw^Ung  of  Oxh.  xii. 
Mr.  B.  BeU,  \rfio  baa  treated  of  this  diseim  very  Mky  /^h j^- 
and  very  judiciously  io  hid  work  6a  fleers  **    It  occura,  thmt  aMx^. 
indeed,  as  be  reinarkf»  moat  frequently  b  yanng  pletho-  ^^^us 
ric  people  ia  whom  the  rbemnalic  diaiheais  ia  predomi-  whit».twdi- 
Baat :  or  mtber  that  firm  elastieity  of  healUi  and  fibre,  ^^' 
which,  upon  the  api^kadon  of  aooidmtal  oauses,  gives 
irise  to  riieam^sm  as  well  aa  to  the  present  variety  of  by- 
dartlinis:  and  on  thia  aoooant  the  epifbet  c^aitooic  is 
preferred  to  thit  of  rheutnattc. 

These  causes  I  hh^  stated  to  be  chiefly  strains^  and  BidtiBg 
other  external  iqiiriea  to  the  larger  joints,  as  bruises 
and  loAatioBa :  but,  like  rheuoaatism,  it  is  also  frequently 
excited  by  a  current  of  cold  damp  air.    The  pain  is  dif-  Deteriptioii. 
fused,  tbe  swellisig  considerable  firom  the  first,  lEUid 'the 
infiaDSflaatioi^  oo  dtseectibD,  ia  foond  to  originate  and  be 
ehiefiy  seated  in  the  synovial  metahrane  and  surround- 
ing ligamenta  of  the  jcinta:  thon^,  according  to  Mr. 
Brodie,  it  semafisKies  <SoaBttBenees  in  the  drcimianibittit 
eellidar  sibitaaee  t«    The  intmnescenee  feds  tense  and 
dsstic,  but  there  is  little  discohMmtion  at  any  tkiie. 
Wtom  the  inctossed  and  morbid  action  of  the  vessels 
there  is  not  nnieh  effiision  of  coagnlable  lymph,  but  a 
cosaidasabk  snrplas  of  synovial  flirid,  not  less  than  font 
onaoes  of  which  was  discharged  in  a  case  relatod  by  Dr. 
Simson^  by  diaking  an  opening  through  the  integuments 
and  synovial  neaabrane.    The  oecasbnal  cause  was  in  Singular  la- 
this instance  of  a  fingnlar  kfaid ;  for  it  oonsisied  of  a  '**"^ 
amatt  sspannimerary  bone,  somewhat  above  the  size  of 
a  hidaey^bean,  which  lay  loose  m  the  knee-joint  and 
vaa  cdveved  with  cartilajge.    At  first  it  seems  to  havw 
been  attached,  far  dss  patient  does  not  appear  to  hav«i 
noticed  k  titt  about  the  commeacement  of  the  inflam- 
malhm^  whan  be  fireqnemiy  iett  it,  aa  a  hard  body,  of 
wllaae  Miiire  l^e  wns  %norant,  immediately  asider  thai 
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^^^v'  P*^Ua,  generally  on  the  inside,  but  sometiines  on  the 
•A.  Hydar-  Opposite,  and  could  get  no  ease  till  by  chafing  thejobt 
tbrus  «oto-    ^th  his  hand  he  made  it  disappear.     Upon  a  removil 
Sntooic       of  the  preternatural  bone  by  an  incision  and  an  evaca- 
wkitMwtO-  ation  of  the  synovia,  the  patient  appears  to  have  been 
instantly  relieved ;  for,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Simson,  he  shortly  afterwards  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  home  through  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  in  a 
frosty  night.    But  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his 
imprudence,  for  he  caught  cold,  and  suflkredFexerudat- 
ing  pain  from  inflammation,  and  did  not  recover  the  foil 
use  of  his  limb  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.    A  canstic  ap- 
plied to  the  part  and  kept  open  seems  to  have  been  of 
essential  service*. 
ProgrtM  of       The  inflammation,  if  not  checked  at  its  colnmeIle^ 
th«   MBM.    ,11^11^  gf^^  extends  into  the  cellular  substance  and  even 
the  integuments,  but  rarely  in  this  Tariety,  afiects  the 
bone :  yet  it  has  as  little  tendency  to  the  adhesive  as  to 
the  suppurative  character,  and  hence  the  efibsed  floid 
runs  in  every  direction,  and,  from  losing  its  finer  parts 
by  absorption,  becomes  viscid  and  glaiiy,  and  occasion- 
ally exhibits  a  congeries  of  hydatids.     If,  however,  the 
inflammation  proceed  farther,  and  the  int^nmaits  be 
affected,  pus  is  also  secreted ;  the  periosteum  is  uloeratedy 
and  the  bone  itself  rendered  carious ;  so  that  on  an  ei- 
amination,  by  dissection,  the  interior  of  the  joint  A- 
plays  a  confused  union  of  different  materials  and  sob- 
stances  blended  into  a  common  mass. 
FregMttiei.      It  is  rarely  that  this  varie^  is  taken  notice  of  so  soon 
as  it  should  be ;  for  when  a  strain  occurs  in  the  knee  or 
elbow  of  a  robust  and  high-^spirited  school-boy,  he  wiD 
generally  rather  suffer  the  pain  it  produces  as  long  as  be 
can,  than  run  the  risk  of  an  abridgement  to  his  fibertj* 
When,*  however,  the  disease  produced  by  such  accident 
is  taken  in  hand  soon,  it  wiU  usually  yield  in  a  fewweeb 
to  the  application  of  leeches,  succeeded  by  a  rqiedoon 
of  blisters,  which,  if  the  joint  be  the  knee  or  ande,  Aio^ 

*  Sdinb.  Med.  Emyi,  Vol  vr.  Art.  xz. 
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be  accompanied  with  a  reclined  position;  for  perfect   Otv. xil. 
quiet  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  joint  should  .^hvAw- 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  iree  from  motion.    If  the  thnu  ento- 
swelling  and  inflammation  should  nevertheless  proceed,  ^^^i^ 
the  pain  augment,  a  fluctuation  be  perceptible,  and  re-  whit»«weU- 
laxing  cataplasms  have  proved  of  no  avail,  the  joint  Xr«i4in«nt 
must  be  opened  by  a  seton,  which  should  be  of  sufficient 
depth  and  length  to  form  an  exit  for  the  purulent  fluid 
now  contained  in  all  the  little  abscesses  diat  constitute 
the  disease,  and  which  are  generally  separate  from  each 
other. 

As  the  bone  does  not  readily  become  afiected  nor  even  The  bone 
the  periosteum,  the  joint  may  in  this  mamier  often  be  ^J^^^  « 
preserved  and  restored  to  use.   A  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  stiffiiess,  indeed,  will  commonly  remain  long 
afterwards ;  but  which,  in  most  cases,  will  gradually  yield 
to  friction  with  the  hand  alone,  or,  .which  is  better,  il- 
lined  with  warm  oil  (and  the  ammal  oils  are  for  this  pur- 
pose preferable  to  the  vegetable),  continued  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  and  repeated  at  least,  twice  a^ay.  The  rigidity,  Rigi^ty  m 
indeed,  is  owing,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  mo-  ^^inedto 
tionless  state  in  which  the  flexor-tendons  have  been  kept  ^^^^i"* 
for  many  weeks,  and  not  to  any  inflammation  that  has  of  motvi 
extended  itself  to  them,  .which,  in  nineteen  cases  <Hit  of  ^^  ^J^  ^^ 
twenty,  according  to  Mr.  Bell's  calculation,  never  takes 
place :  and  still  less  are  we  to  fear,  such  a  result  from  an 
union  of  the  ends  of  the  adjoining  bones,  in  consequence 
of  the  abrasion  of  their  surrounding  cartilages ;  or  from 
an  inspissation  of  the  synovial  fluid  by  which  they  are 
enveloped.     For  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  such 
abrasion  rarely  or  never  happens  but  in  a  very  late  stage 
of  the  disease ;  while  it  is  very  uncertain  that  such  a 
state  of  the  synovia  as  is  here  alluded  to  takes  place  at 
any  time.     And  hence  no  such  apprehensions  should 
slacken  our  endeavours  to  remove  the  stifihess  of  the 
joint  by  a  long  course  of  friction  and  emollient  applica^  * 
tions.    When  the  use  of  the  seton  has  produced  no  be- 
nefit, and  the  bone  has  manifestiy  become  carious,  our 
last. resource  is  amputation. 

u  u  2 
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dtir.  XIL  The  ATONIC  TABiBTir  commenoei^  and  consequoitiy 

A  A^H^d!^.  is  chi^y  seated,  m  the  bone  itaelf  of  the  afieotwl  jdint, 

tbruitttoni-  origiiiatLiig,  as  Mr.  Brodie  obserresy  in  its  cancelti*. 

^'- .  The  pain,  therefore,  is  hare  more  cuncmnscribed,  aodap* 

«iiit»«wett<  pears  to  shoot  abnost  from  a  point,  and  the  swelliog  is 

^!^g,u^j^  inconsiderable.  The  pain,  howewr,  though  more  limiud, 

ProgresB  of*  IS  Tery  acute,  and  increased  by  the  least  attempt  st  no* 

the  diseaae.  ^j^^ .  ^  ^|^  j^  ^\^  ^3^  q],^^  ^j^  muscks  being  slwaji 

kept  quiet  and  in  a  boat  position,  a  stiffness  of  the  joint 
is  readily  saperinduced. 

The  inflammation  proceeds  more  slowly  than  in  the 
entonic  form,  but  it  produces  at  length  the  ssme  effict; 
the  tumour  acquires  the  same  elastic  ieel ;  TaiiooseTeiiii 
appear  cm  the  snrfiice,  and  collections  of  matter  take 
place  in  difierent  parts  of  it  Hie  minute  and  sqwite 
abscesses  burst  one  after  another,  and  diachaii^  sn  idxH 
rous  or  dieesy  and  purulent  fluid,  and  small  exfoUsMS 
of  the  subjacent  bone  are  oooasionally  thrown  oat  attke 
openii^s.  This  variety  constitutes  the  scrophulooswhite' 
swelling  of  Mr.  Bell ;  and,  if  not  always  confiasd  to 
scrophulous  subjects,  is  most  common  to  those  wbo  giv9 
proofs  of  this  diathesis,  or  of  an  approach  to  it.  '<  I  ooo- 
ceive  all  such  collections  of  matter",  sajrs  Mr.  Hunter, 
*^  to  be  of  a  scrophulous  nature:  they  ane  most  coauHOB 
in  the  young  subject,  and  seldom  found  in  tke  fiill  grovo 
or  old.  The  suppuration  is  not  pitq[>er  pus,  nor  lb« 
swelling  proper  inflammatioo."  f 
Occaiionai  The  occasional  causes  are  sometimes  those  cvf  the  pr^ 
ceding  variety ;  but  the  disease  more  gieneraUy  ooi^ 
mences,  without  our  being  aUe  to  trace  any  ooessioDtl 
cause  whatever :  and  is  fiir  more  disposed  than  die  ]He* 
ceding  to  terminate  in  a  fetal  hectic. 

The  practice  is  most  disheartenhig  and  the  progncsM 
most  melandioly.  No  course  of  medicine  promises  mich 
success ;  while  even  a  removal  of  the  limb  may  oufy  \oi 
the  way  to  an  appearance  of  the  disease  in  some  other 
joint    The  pain  may  be  soothed  with  opium ;  and  local 


causes. 
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stinulanit  Imve  bisen  foimd  usefiil  iff  an  earijr  stage  of  G^^i  xil 
tiie  diaeafie,  or  where  the  diathesis  is  not  decidedly  aero*  ^  ▲^Jd^^ 
pbuIoiM.    Of  the  last  class  of  medicines  almost  everj  timM  aton* 
preparation  has  been  tried  in  its  ttma^  according  to  the  ^^^^ 
inclination  of  difierent  pnictitioners :  as  solodons  of  mn<^ 
rialed  ammonia,  sometimes  oommixed  with  acetic  acid ;  ^ 
essential  oil  of  turpentine ;  camphor ;  acetated  ammonia  ; 
tinetttre  of  cantharides;  meaereon  in  variooa  toftms} 
mercorial  or  other  irritant  emplasters ;  the  actual  caa*« 
tery  both  by  moxa  and  heated  irons  i  ftimlgatioiis  and 
the  vaponr^bath  impregnated  with  essential  oib$  setons^ 
and  electricity  *•     While  internally^  hat^  been  adminil^ 
tered  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  hemlock,- 
puIsatiUa  nigra,  and  varioos  preparations  of  almost  all 
the  metals  f.     Where  these  fail,  and  they  fail  too  often, 
our  only  resource  against  the  certain  destruction  of  hec- 
tic fever  is  amputation,  however  doubtful  its  issue.   Dr. 
Akenside  thought  he  derived  advantage  from  large  blis- 
ters, freely  kept  open,  in  conjunction  with  the  internal 
use  of  calomel :  but  he  candidly  admits  that  nothing  can 
be  expected  even  from  this  treatment,  or  indeed  any 
other  treatment  where  the  disease  has  made  much  pro- 
gress, or  i^  <^  there  is  any  sensible  collection  of  a  fluid 
within  the  joint'^    In  two  or  three  of  the  cases  he  has  de- 
scribed, the  tumour,  when  in  an  incipient  state,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  as  favourably  acted  upon  by  the  attack 
of  some  unforeseen  exanthem,  as  small-pox  or  miliary  Counter- 
eruption,  as  by  any  topical  plan  whatever  %.   And  hence, 
where  the  structure  is  not  seriously  injured,  we  may 
possibly  derive  benefit  firom  local  or  general  counter-  iodine, 
stimulants,  as  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  the  differ- 


*  Hdster,  Wahrnefamimgen  B.  i. — Wendt,  Kachxkht  too  dem  Inttitiitiiin 
clinicunu— De  Men,  Anhaog  zer  Stnck  Abh.  ¥011  der  Petctacbenkmikeit. 
Plater,  Obwrv.  1.  iii.  p.  704.— Bromfield's  Obtemtions.— Kirkknd,  on  die 
present  state  of  Surgery. — PerciTal,  Med.  Com.  Edin.  vu.  67. 

t  Proett,  Versuche  einer  Chirurg.  GesiHacfaaft  in  Kopenhagen^^Baylie, 
Pract.  Essays. — Michaelis,  in  Riehter,  Chir.  Bibl.  B.  v.  p.  1  lS.--Stoerck,  ron 
der  Schwarzen  Kuchenschelle^^p.  S8. 

\  Med.  Trans.  Vol.  1.  p.  104. 
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Osir.  XII.  entpreparations,  and  especially  the  ointment  of  iodine, 
fi  A^ydw-  Theare  is  no  class  of  medicines  that  acts  so  directly  on 
tbrut  atoni-   the  absorbent  system ;    and  we  are  informed  .by  Dr. 
^^^.^         Gaiidner,  that  M.  Manoir  of  Geneva,  has  in  one  case  of 
whitMwcli-   a  very  decided.character,  and  in.which,  even  amputation 
yg;,^„^^     had  been,  advised,  after  a  failure  of.  every  other  mean, 
found,  the  use  of  the  ointment,  together  with  the  tincture, 
completely  succeed;  so  as  not: only  to  remove  the  tu- 
mour, but  to  restore  as  free  a  motion  .to  the  affected  as 
was  possessed  by  the  sound  knee.  The  dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture contained  o^e-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  iodine  at  its 
utmost.    The  patient  was  eight  years  of  age*.        ^ 

*  Einy  on  the  JSfiects.of  lodiae^  &c  pp.  41^  64.  Svo.  18S4. 
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